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NOTE. 

The  peculiar  conditions  of  this  essay  must  be  left  to  explain  themselves. 
It  could  not  have  been  written  at  all  without  the  aid  of  the  Publications  of 
the  Chaucer  Society,  and  more  especially  of  the  labours  of  the  Society's 
Director,  Mr.  Furnivall.  To  other  recent  writers  on  Chaucer — including 
Mr.  Fleay,  from  whom  I  never  differ  but  with  hesitation — I  have  referred, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  do  so.  Perhaps  I  may  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  a  wish  that  Pauli's  History  of  England,  a  work  beyond 
the  compliment  of  an  acknowledgment,  were  accessible  to  every  English 
reader. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Chaucer's  times. 

The  biography  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  is  no  longer  a  mixture  of 
unsifted  facts,  and  of  more  or  less  hazardous  conjectures.  Many 
and  wide  as  are  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  concerning  the  course 
of  his  outer  life,  and  doubtful  as  many  important  passages  of  it  re- 
main— in  vexatious  contrast  with  the  certainty  of  other  relatively 
insignificant  data — we  have  at  least  become  aware  of  the  founda- 
tions on  which  alone  a  trustworthy  account  of  it  can  be  built. 
These  foundations  consist  partly  of  a  meagre  though  gradually  in- 
creasing array  of  external  evidence,  chiefly  to  be  found  in  public 
documents — in  the  Royal  Wardrobe  Book,  the  Issue  Rolls  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  Custom  Rolls,  and  such-like  records — partly  of  the 
conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  with  confidence  from  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  poet's  indisputably  genuine  works,  together  with  a 
few  references  to  him  in  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries  or  im- 
mediate successors.  Whicli  of  his  works  are  to  be  accepted  as 
genuine,  necessarily  forms  the  subject  of  an  antecedent  enquiry,  such 
as  cannot  with  any  degree  of  safety  be  conducted  except  on  prin- 
ciples far  from  infallible  with  regard  to  all  the  instances  to  which 
they  have  been  applied,  but  now  accepted  by  the  large  majority  of 
competent  scholars.  Thus,  by  a  process  which  is  in  truth  duliiess 
and  dryness  itself,  except  to  patient  endeavour  stimulated  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  special  literary  research,  a  limited  number  of  results 
have  been  safely  established,  and  others  have,  at  all  events,  been 
placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  Around  a  third  series  of  con- 
clusions or  conjectures  the  tempest  of  controversy  still  rages  ;  and 
even  now  it  needs  a  wary  step  to  pass  without  fruitless  deviations 
through  a  maze  of  assumptions  consecrated  by  their  longevity, 
or  commended  to  sympathy  bv  the  fervour  of  personal  conviction. 

A  single  instance  must  suf^ce  to  indicate  both  the  difl^culty  and 
the  significance  of  many  of  those  questions  of  Chaucerian  biography 
which,  whether  interesting  or  not  in  themselves,  have  to  be  de- 
termined before  Chaucer's  life  can  be  written.  They  are  not,  "  all 
and  some,"  mere  antiquarians'  puzzles,  of  interest  only  to  those 
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wlio  hav'e  leisure  and  inclination  for  microscopic  enquiries.  So 
with  the  noint  immediately  in  view.  It  has  been  said  with  much 
rorce  tharTy-wS!  whosl  service  to  the  study  of  Chaucer  remain 
unecli  sed  by  those  of  any  other  scholar,  would  have  composed  a 
oufte  dilere/t  biography  of  the  poet,  had  he  not  been  confounded 
bv  the  forS  heri  and  there  still)  accepted  date  of  Chaucer's 

birth   the^^ar     328.     For  the  correctness  of  this  date  Tyrwhitt 
Ssunpo=ed''  the  poet's  tombstone  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  be  the 
vouXr^rbut  the  slab  placed  on  a  pillar  near  his  grave  (it  s  said  at 
The  desire  of  Caxton)  appears  to  have  merely  borne  a  L^tm  m- 
sc?intion^^?thout  any  dates;  and  the  marble  monument  erected  m 
hs  stead   "  n°he  name  of  the  Muses,"  by  Nicolas  Brigham  in  1556, 
vlliiU  twin-  October  25th,  1400,  as  the  day  of  Chaucer's  death 
makes^no  mention  eithe?  of  the  date  of  his  birth  or  of  the  number  of 
Tears  to  which  he  attained,  and,  indeed,  promises  no  more  informa- 
ion  tl  an  it  Sves.     That  Chaucer's  contemporary,  the  poet  Gower, 
houdhave^'ref erred  to  him  in  the  year  1393  as  "  now  m  his  days 
old  "is  at  best  a  very  vague  sort  of   testimony,  more  especially  as 
it  i;  by  mere  conjecture^"  that  the   year  of  Gower's  own  birth  is 
Dlacedasfar  back  as    1320.     Still  less  weight  can  be  attached  to 
ufe  circumstance  that  another  poet,  Occleve,  who  clearly  regarded 
h  mse  f  aTthe  disciple  of  one  by  many  years  his  senior  m  accord- 
ance with  the  common  pl-^-ology  of  his  O^nd  indeed,  of  other 
times  spoke  of  the  older  writer  as  his  "  father  "  and     father  rev- 
erent'"    In  a  coloured  portrait  carefully  painted  from  memory  by 
Occleve  on  the  margin  of  a  manuscript,  Chaucer  is  represented 
with  grey  hair  and  beard;  but  this  could  not  of    tself  be  taka^  to 
contradict  the  supposition  that  he  died  -.^^""V^^,  ,^Se  ^.^^ff'^^I 
And  Leland's  assertion  that  Chaucer  attained  to  old  age  sel  -evi 
dently  rests  on  tradition  only;  for  Leland  -as.born  mor    to  a 
century  after  Chaucer  died.    Nothing  occurring  m  ;7/>    Chaucer  s 
own  works  of  undisputed  genuineness  throws  any  real  Ight  on  the 
subject.    His  poem,  i\.^  House  of  Fame,  ^as  been  variousl>  dated 
but  at  any  period  of  his  manhood  he  might  have  said,  ^^  ^e^^ajs 
there,  that  he  was  "too  old"  tojearn  astronomy,  and  Prejer^^^  ^° 
take  his  science  on  faith.     In  the  curious  lines  called  ^;  ^«!"'^^^ 

Chaucer  ct  Sco,,an,  the  poet,  while  blaming  1^'? /ll^^^J^f^i^^i^X 
of  perseverance  in  a  'ove-suit,  classes  himself  among     them  tn.^^^ 

be  hoar  and  round  of  shape,"  and  speaks  of  l"'"^^'^  ^"^^^'^J„^"f'„'r 
as  out  of  date  and  rusty.  But  there  seems  no  sufficient  re^^o"  ^^ 
removing  the  date  of  the  composition  of  these  lines  to  an  earlier 
year  than  1393;  and  poets  as  well  as  other  men  since  Chaucer 
K  spoken  ?f  'themse'lves  as  old  and  obsolete  at  fifty  A  similar 
remark  mi-ht  be  made  concerning  the  reference  to  the  Poets  ol^ 
age,  "which  dullelh  him  in  his  spirit,"  in  sX^t  Complaint  of  Vemcs 
generally  ascribed  to  the  last  dccennium  of  Chaucer  s  life.  If  we 
reject  the  evidence  of  a  further  passage,  in  the  Cuckoo  and  m 
Nightingale,  a  poem  of  disputed  genuineness  we  accordn  Y 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  reason  for  demur  iig  to 
the  only  direct  external  evidence  in   existence  as  to  the  date  01 
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Chaucer's  birth.  At  a  famous  trial  of  a  cause  of  chivalry  held  at 
Westminster  in  1386,  Chaucer,  who  had  gone  through  part  of  a 
campaign  with  one  of  the  litigants,  appeared  as  a  witness  ;  and  on 
this  occasion  his  age  was,  doubtless  on  his  own  deposition,  re- 
corded as  that  of  a  man  "  of  forty  years  and  upwards,"  who  had 
borne  arms  for  twenty-seven  years.  A  careful  enquiry  into  the 
accuracy  of  the  record  as  to  the  ages  of  the  numerous  other  wit- 
nesses at  the  same  trial  has  established  it  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  instances  ;  and  it  is  absurd  gratuitously  to  charge 
Chaucer  with  having  understated  his  age  from  motives  of  vanity. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  to  remain  unshaken,  that  he 
was  born  about  the  year  1340,  or  some  time  between  that  year 
and  1345. 

Now,  we  possess  a  charming  poem  by  Chaucer  called  the  As- 
sembly  of  Fowls,  elaborately  courtly  in  its  conception,  and  in  its 
execution  giving  proofs  of  Italian  reading  on  the  part  of  its  author, 
as  well  as  of  a  ripe  humour  such  as  is  rarely  an  accompaniment  of 
extreme  youth.  This  poem  has  been  thought  by  earlier  commenta- 
tors to  allegorise  an  event  known  to  have  happened  in  1358  ;  by  later 
critics  another  which  occurred  in  1364.  Clearly,  the  assumption 
that  the  period  from  1340  to  1345  includes  the  date  of  Chaucer's 
birth  suffices  of  itself  to  stamp  the  one  of  these  conjectures  as  un- 
tenable, and  the  other  as  improbable,  and  (when  the  style  of  the  poem 
and  treatment  of  its  subject  are  taken  into  account)  adds  weight 
to  the  other  reasons  in  favour  of  the  date  13S1  for  the  poem  in 
question.  Thus,  backwards  and  forwards,  the  disputed  points  in 
Chaucer's  biography  and  the  question  of  his  works  are  affected  by 
one  another.  

Chaucer's  life,  then,  spans  rather  more  than  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  last  year  of  which  was  indisputably  the 
year  of  his  death.  In  other  words,  it  covers  rather  more  than  the 
interval  between  the  most  glorious  epoch  of  Edward  III.'s  reign — 
for  Crecy  was  fought  in  1346 — and  the  downfall,  in  1399,  o^  ""^ 
unfortunate  successor  Richard  II. 

The  England  of  this  period  was  but  a  little  land,  if  numbers  be 
the  test  of  greatness;  but  in  Edward  III.'s  time,  as  in  that  of 
Henry  V.,  who  inherited  so  much  of  Edward's  policy  and  revived 
so  much  of  his  glory,  there  stirred  in  this  little  body  a  mighty  heart. 
It  is  only  of  a  small  population  that  the  author  of  the  Vision  concern- 
inc^  Piers  Ploiutnan  could  have  gathered  the  representatives  into 
a  single  field,  or  that  Chaucer  himself  could  have  composed  a 
family  picture  fairly  comprehending,  though  not  altogether  exhaust- 
ing, the  chief  national  character-types.  In  the  year  of  King 
Richard  II.'s  accession  (1377),  according  to  a  trustworthy  calcula- 
tion based  upon  the  result  of  that  ycar'spoll-tax,  the  total  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  England  seems  to  have  been  two  millions  and 
a  half.  A  quarter  of  a  century  earlier — in  the  days  of  Chaucer's 
boyhood — tlieir  numbers  had  been  perhaps  twice  as  large.  For  not 
less  than  four  great  pestilences  (in  134S-9,  1361-2,  1369,  and  1375-6), 
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had  swept  over  the  land,  and  at  least  one-half  of  its  population, 
includino-  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  ravages  of  the  obstinate  epidemic— "  the  foul 
death  of  England,"  as  it  was  called  in  a  formula  of  execration  in 
use  among  the  people.  In  this  year— 1377— London,  where  Chau- 
cer was  doubtless  born,  as  well  as  bred,  where  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  was  spent,  and  where  the  memory  of  his  name  is  one  of  those 
associations  which  seem  familiarly  to  haunt  the  banks  of  the  his- 
toric river  from  Thames  Street  to  Westminster,  apparently  num- 
bered not  more  than  35,000  souls.  But  if,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  no  place  was  more  exposed  than  London  to  the  inroads  of 
the  Black  Death,  neither  was  any  other  so  likely  elastically  to  re- 
cover from  them.  For  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  had  witnessed  a 
momentous  advance  in  the  prosperity  of  the  capital— an  advance 
reflecting  itself  in  the  outward  changes  introduced  during  the  same 
period  into  the  architecture  of  the  city.  Its  wealth  had  grown 
larger  as  its  houses  had  grown  higher  ;  and  mediaeval  London,  such 
as  we  are  apt  to  picture  it  to  ourselves,  seems  to  have  derived  tliose 
leading  features  which  it  so  long  retained,  from  the  days  when 
Ciiaucer,  with  downcast  but  very  observant  eyes,  passed  along  its 
street  between  Billingsgate  and  Aldgate.  Still,  here  as  elsewhere  m 
England,  the  remembrance  of  the  most  awful  physical  visitations 
which  have  ever  befallen  the  country  must  have  long  lingered  ;  and, 
after  all  has  been  said,  it  is  wonderful  that  the  traces  of  them  should 
be  so  exceedingly  scanty  in  Chaucer's  pages.  Twice  only  in  his 
poems  does  he  refer  to  the  Plague:  once  in  an  allegorical  fiction 
which  is  of  Italian  if  not  of  French  origin,  and  where,  therefore,  no 
special  reference  to  the  ravages  of  the  disease  in  Ens^Iand  may  be 
intended  when  Death  is  said  to  have  "  a  thousand  slain  this  pesti- 
lence " — 

" He  hath  slain  this  year 

Hence  over  a  mile,  within  a  great  village 

Both  men  and  women,  child  and  hind  and  page." 

The  other  allusion  is  a  more  than  half  humorous  one.  It  occurs 
in  the  description  of  the  Doctor  of  Physic,  the  grave  graduate  in 
purple  surcoat  and  blue  white-furred  hood ;  nor,  by  the  way,  may 
this  portrait  itself  be  altogether  without  its  use  as  throwing  some 
light  on  the  helplessness'  of  fourteenth-century  medical  science. 
For  though  in  all  the  world  there  was  none  like  this  doctor  to  speak 
of  physic  and  of  surgery  ;  though  he  was  a  very  perfect  practitioner, 
and  never  at  a  loss  for  telling  the  cause  of  any  malady  and  for 
supplying  the  patient  with  the  appropriate  drug,  sent  in  by  the 
doctor's  old  and  faithful  friends  the  apothecaries;  though  he  was 
well  versed  in  all  the  authorities  from  .tsculapius  to  the  writer 
of  the  Rosa  Am^lica  (who  cures  inflammation  homoeopathically  by 
the  use  of  red  draperies);  tliough,  like  a  truly  wise  physician,  he 
began  at  home  by  caring  anxiously  for  his  own  digestion  and  for 
his  peace  of  mind  ("  his'study  was  but  little  in  the  P.ible  ")— yet 
the  basis  of  his  scientific  knowledge  was  "astronomy,"  /.  e.,  astrol- 
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ogy,  "  the  better  part  of  medicine,"  as  Roger  Bacon  calls  it ;  together 
with  that  "  natural  magic  "  by  which,  as  Chaucer  elsewhere  tells 
us,  the  famous  among  the  learned  have  known  how  to  make  men 
whole  or  sick.  And  there  was  one  specific  which,  from  a  double 
point  of  view,  Chaucer's  Doctor  of  Physic  esteemed  very  highly, 
and  was  loth  to  part  with  on  frivolous  pretexts.  He  was  but  easy 
(/.  e.,  slack)  of  "dispence  "  : — 

"  He  kepte  that  he  won  in  pestilence. 
For  gold  in  physic  is  a  cordial ; 
Therefore  he  loved  gold  in  special." 

Meanwhile  the  ruling  classes  seem  to  have  been  left  untouched 
in  heart  by  these  successive  ill-met  and  ill-guarded  trials,  which  had 
first  smitten  the  lower  orders  chiefly,  then  the  higher  with  the  lower 
(if  the  Plague  of  1 349  had  swept  off  an  archbishop,  that  of  1 361  struck 
down,  among  others,  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  father  of  Chau- 
cer's Duchess  Blanche).  Calamities  such  as  these  would  assuredly 
have  been  treated  as  warnings  sent  from  on  high,  both  in  earlier 
times,  when  a  Church  better  braced  for  the  due  performance  of  its 
never-ending  task,  eagerly  interpreted  to  awful  ears  the  signs  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  by  a  later  generation,  leavened  in  spirit  by  the 
self-searching  morality  of  Puritanism.  But  from  the  sorely-tried 
third  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  solitary  voice  of  Lang- 
land  cries,  as  the  voice  of  Conscience  preaching  with  her  cross, 
that  "  these  pestilences  "  are  the  penalty  of  sin  and  of  naught 
else.  It  is  assuredly  presumptuous  for  one  generation,  without  the 
fullest  proof,  to  accuse  another  of  thoughtlessness  or  heartlessness  ; 
and  though  the  classes  for  which  Chaucer  mainly  wrote,  and  with 
which  he  mainly  felt,  were  in  all  probability  as  little  inclined  to  im- 
prove the  occasions  of  the  Black  Death  as  the  middle  classes  of 
the  present  day  would  be  to  fall  on  their  knees  after  a  season  of 
commercial  ruin,  yet  signs  are  not  wanting  that  in  the  later  years 
of  the  fourteenth  century  words  of  admonition  came  to  be  not  un- 
frequently  spoken.  The  portents  of  the  eventful  year  1382  called 
forth  moralisings  in  English  verse,  and  the  pestilence  of  13(51  a 
rhymed  lamentation  in  Latin ;  and  at  different  dates  in  King 
Richard's  reign,  the  poet  Gower,  Chaucer's  contemporary  and 
friend,  inveighed  both  in  Latin  and  in  English,  from  his  conserva- 
tive point  of  view,  against  the  corruption  and  sinfulness  of  societv 
at  large.  But  by  this  time  the  great  peasant  insurrection  had  added 
its  warning,  to  which  it  was  impossible  to  remain  deaf. 

A  self-confident  nation,  however,  is  slow  to  betake  itself  to 
sackcloth  and  ashes.  On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  though  the 
last  years  of  Edward  III.  were  a  season  of  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment— though  from  the  period  of  the  First  Pestilence  onwards  the 
signs  increase  of  the  King's  unpopularity  and  of  the  people's  dis- 
content— yet  the  overburdened  and  enfeebled  nation  was  brought 
almost  as  slowly  as  the  King  himself  to  renounce  the  proud  posi- 
tion of  a  conquering  power.  In  1363  he  had  celebrated  the  com- 
pletion of  his  fiftieth  year ;  and  three  suppliant  kings  had  at  that 
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time  been  gathered  as  satellites  round  the  sun  of  his  success.     By 
1371  he  had  lost  all  his  allies,  and  nearly  all  the  conquests  gained 
by  himself  and  the  valiant  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  during  the  years 
remaining  to  him  his  subjects  hated  his  rule   and  angrily  assailed 
his  favourites.     From  bemg  a  conquering  power  the  English  mon- 
archy was  fast  sinking  into  an  island  which  found  it  difficult  to 
defend  its  own  shores.     There  were  times  towards    the  close  of 
Edward's,  and  early  in  his  successor's  reign,  when  matters  would 
have  gone  hard  with  English  traders,  naturally  desirous  of  having 
their  money's  worth  for  their  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
and  anxious,  hkc  their  type  the  Merchant  in   Chaucer,  that  "the 
sea  were  kept  for  anything  "  between  Middleburgh   and  Harwich, 
had  not  some  of  them,  such  as  the  Londoner,  John   Philpot,  occa- 
sionally armed  and  manned  a  squadron  of  ships  on  their  own  ac- 
count, in  defiance  of  red  tape  and  its  censures.     But  in  the  days 
when  Chaucer  and  the  generation  with  which   he   grew  up  were 
young,  the  ardour  of  foreign  conquest  had  not  yet  died  out  in  the 
land,*and  clergy  and  laity  cheerfully  co-operated  in  bearing  the 
burdens  whicli"  military  glory  has  at  all  times  brought  with  it  for  a 
civilised  people.     The  high  spirit  of  the  English  nation,  at  a  time 
when  the  decline  in  its  fortunes  was  already  near  at  hand  {1366), 
is  evident  from  the  answer  given  to  the  application  from  Rome^for 
the  arrears  of  thirty-three  years  of  the  tribute  promised  by  King 
John,  or  rather  from  what  must  unmistakably  have  been  the  drift 
of  that  answer.     Its  terms  are  unknown,  but   the    demand  was 
never  afterwards  repeated. 

The  power  of  England,  in  the  period  of  an  ascendency  to  -which 
she  so  tenaciously  sought  to  cling,  had  not  been  based  only  upoa 
the  valour  of  her  arms.  Our  country  was  already  a  rich  one  in 
comparison  with  most  others  in  Europe.  Other  purposes  besides 
that  of  providing  good  cheer  for  a  robust  generation  were  sen'cd 
by  the  wealth  of  her  great  landed  proprietors,  and  of  the  "  worthy 
vavasours  "  (smaller  land-owners)  who,  like  Chaucer's  Franklin-^ 
a  very  Saint  Julian  or  pattern  of  hospitality— knew  not  what  it  was 
to  be  "  without  baked  meat  in  the  house,"  where  their 

"  Tables  dormant  in  the  hall  alway 
Stood  ready  covered  all  the  longe  day." 

From  this  source,  and  from  the  well-filled  coffers  of  the  traders, 
came  the  laity's  share  of  the  expenses  of  those  foreign  wars  which 
did  so  much  to  consolidate  national  feeling  in  England.  The 
foreign  companies  of  merchants  long  contrived  to  retain  the  chief 
share  of  the  banking  business  and  export  trade  assigned  to  them 
by  the  short-sighted  commercial  policy  of  Edward  III.,  and  the 
weaving  and  fi.shing  industries  of  Han.'^eatic  and  Flemish  immi- 
grants had  established  an  almost  unbearable  competition  in  our 
own  ports  and  towns.  But  the  active  import  trade,  which  already 
connected  England  with  both  nearer  and  remote  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom, must  have  been   lari^elv  in   native  hands;  and  Enehsh 
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chivalry,  diplomacy,  and  literature  followed  in  the  lines  of  the 
trade-routes  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean.  Our  mariners, 
like  their  type  the  Shipman  in  Chaucer  (an  anticipation  of  the 
"  Venturer  "  of  later  days,  with  the  pirate  as  yet,  perhaps,  more 
strongly  marked  in  him  than  the  patriot), 

"...  Knew  well  all  the  havens,  as  they  were 
From  Gothland,  to  the  Cape  of  Finisterre, 
And  every  creek  in  Brittany  and  Spain." 

Doubtless,  as  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  much  of  the  tendency  on 
tire  part  of  our  shipmen  in  this  period  to  self-help,  in  offence  as 
well  as  in  defence,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mercantile  navy 
was  frequently  employed  in  expeditions  of  war,  vessels  and  men 
being  at  times  seized  or  impressed  for  the  purpose  by  order  of  the 
Crown.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  port  of  Dartmouth, 
whence  Chaucer  at  a  venture  ("for  aught  I  wot  ")  makes  his  Ship- 
man  hail,  is  found  contributing  a  larger  total  of  ships  and  men 
than  any  other  port  in  England.  For  the  rest,  Flanders  was  cer- 
tainly still  far  ahead  of  her  future  rival  in  wealth  and  in  mercantile 
and  industrial  activity ;  as  a  manufacturing  country  she  had  no 
equal,  and  in  trade  the  rival  she  chiefly  feared  was  still  the  Ger- 
man Hansa.  Chaucer's  Merchant  characteristically  wears  a 
"  Flandrish  beaver  hat ;  "  and  it  is  no  accident  that  the  scene  of 
the  Pa?  doner^s  Tale,  which  begins  with  a  description  of  "  super- 
fluity abominable,"  is  laid  in  Flanders.  In  England,  indeed,  the 
towns  never  came  to  domineer  as  they  did  in  the  Netherlands. 
Yet,  since  no  trading  country  will  long  submit  to  be  ruled  by  the 
landed  interests  only,  so  in  proportion  as  the  English  towns,  and 
London  especially,  grew  richer,  their  voices  were  listened  to  in  the 
settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  It  might  be  very  well  for 
Chaucer  to  close  the  description  of  his  Aferchani  with  what  looks 
very  much  like  a  fashionable  writer's  half  sneer  : — 

"  Forsooth,  he  was  a  worthy  man  withal ; 
But,  truly,  I  wot  not  how  men  him  call." 

Yet  not  only  was  high  political  and  social  rank  reached  by  indi- 
vidual "  merchant  princes,"  such  as  the  wealthy  William  de  la 
Pole,  a  descendant  of  whom  is  said  (though  on  unsatisfactory 
evidence)  to  have  been  Chaucer's  granddaughter,  but  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  came  to  be  very  perceptibly  influenced  by  the 
class  from  which  they  sprang.  On  the  accession  of  Richard  II., 
two  London  citizens  were  appointed  controllers  of  the  war-sub- 
sidies granted  to  the  Crown;  and  in  the  Parliament  of  1382  a 
committee  of  fourteen  merchants  refused  to  entertain  the  question 
of  a  merchants'  loan  to  the  King.  The  importance  and  self-con- 
sciousness of  the  smaller  tradesmen  and  handicraftsmen  increased 
with  that  of  the  great  merchants.  When,  in  1393,  King  Richard 
II.  marked  the  termination  of  his  quarrel  with  the  City  of  London 
by  a  stately  procession  through  "  new  Troy,"  he  was  welcomed, 
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accordinfr  to  the  Friar  who  has  commemorated  the  event  in  Latin 
verse,  by^'the  trades  in  an  array  resembling  an  angehc  host ;  and 
among  the  crafts  enumerated  we  recognise  several  of  those  repre- 
sented  in  Chaucer's  company  of  pilgrims-by  the  Carpefiter,  the 
Webbe  (Weaver),  and  the  Dyer,  all  clothed 

"...  In  one  livery 

Of  a  solemn  and  great  fraternity," 

The  middle  class,  in  short,  was  learning  to  hold  up  itshead,  col- 
lectively  and  individually.  The  historical  original  of  Chaucer  s 
Host—ih^  actual  Master  Harry  Bailly,  vintner  and  landlord  of  the 
Tabard  Inn  in  Southwark,  was  Ukewise  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  very  probably  felt  as  sure  of  himself  in  real  life  as  the  mimic 
personage  bearing  his  name  does  in  its  fictitious  reproduction. 
And  he  and  his  fellows,  the  "  poor  and  simple  Commons  —for  so 
humble  was  the  style  they  were  wont  to  assume  in  their  addresses 
to  the  sovereign— began  to  look  upon  themselves,  and  to  be  looked 
upon,  as  a  power  in  the  State.  The  London  traders  and  handi- 
craftsmen knew  what  it  was  to  be  well-to-do  wizens,  and  if  they 
had  failed  to  understand  it,  home  monition  would  have  helped  to 
make  it  clear  to  them : — 

"  Well  seemed  each  of  them  a  fair  burgess, 
For  sitting  in  a  guildhall  on  a  dais. 
And  each  one  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can 
"Was  shapely  for  to  be  an  alderman. 
They  had  enough  of  chattels  and  of  rent, 
And  very  gladly  would  their  wives  assent ; 
And,  truly,  else  they  had  been  much  to  blame. 
It  is  full  fair  to  be  yclept  maddme, 
And  fair  to  go  to  vigils  all  before, 
And  have  a  mantle  royally  y-bore." 

The  English  State  had  ceased  to  be  the  feudal  monarchy— the 
ramification  of  contributory  courts  and  camps-of  the  crude  days 
of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  successors.  The  Norman  loids 
and  their  English  dependents  no  longer  formed  two  separate  ele- 
ments  in  the  body-politic.  In  the  great  French  wars  of  Edward 
III.,  the  English  armies  had  no  longer  mainly  consisted  of  the 
baronial  levies.  The  nobles  had  indeed,  as  of  old  ridden  into  ba(^ 
tie  at  the  head  of  their  vassals  and  retainers  :  but  the  bodyof Jhe 
force  had  been  made  up  of  Englishmen  serving  for  Pay,  and  armed 
with  their  national  implement,  the  bow-such  as  Chaucer's  Yeoman 
carried  with  him  on  the  ride  to  Canterbury  :— 

"  A  sheaf  of  peacock  arrows  bright  and  keen 
Under  his  l)elt  he  bare  full  thriftily. 
Well  could  he  dress  his  tackle  yeomanly  ; 
His  arrows  drooped  not  with  feathers  low, 
And  in  his  hand  he  bare  a  mighty  bow." 
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The  use  of  the  bow  was  specially  favoured  by  both  Edward  III. 
and  his  successor ;  and  when,  early  in  the  next  century,  the 
chivalrous  Scottish  king,  James  I.  (of  whom  mention  will  be  made 
among  Chaucer's  poetic  disciples)  returned  from  his  long  English 
captivity  to  his  native  land,  he  had  no  more  eager  care  than  that 
his  subjects  should  learn  to  emulate  the  English  in  the  handling 
of  their  favourite  weapon.  Chaucer  seems  to  be  unable  to  picture 
any  army  without  it,  and  we  find  iiini  relating  how,  from  ancient 
Troy, 

"  Hector  and  many  a  worthy  wight  out  went 
With  spear  in  hand,  and  with  their  big  bows  bent." 

No  wonder  that  when  the  battles  were  fought  by  the  people  itself, 
and  when  the  cost  of  the  wars  was  to  so  large  an  extent  defrayed 
by  its  self-imposed  contributions,  the  Scottish  and  French  cam- 
paigns should  have  called  forth  that  national  enthusiasm  which 
found  an  echo  in  the  songs  of  Lawrence  Minot,  as  hearty  war- 
poetry  as  has  been  composed  in  any  age  of  our  literature.  Tliey 
were  put  forth  in  1352,  and  considering  the  unusual  popularity 
they  are  said  to  have  enjoyed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may 
have  reached  Chaucer's  ears  in  his  boyhood. 

Before  the  final  collapse  of  the  great  King's  fortunes,  and  his 
death  in  a  dishonoured  old  age,  the  ambition  of  his  heir,  the 
proudest  hope  of  both  dynasty  and  nation,  had  overleapt  itself, 
and  the  Black  Prince  had  preceded  his  father  to  the  tomb.  The 
good  ship  England  (so  sang  a  contemporary  poet)  was  left  without 
rudder  or  helm  ;  and  in  a  kingdom  full  of  faction  and  discontent, 
the  future  of  the  Plantagenet  throne  depended  on  a  child.  While 
the  young  king's  ambitious  uncle,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster (Chaucer's  patron),  was  in  nominal  retirement,  and  his 
academical  ally,  Wychf,  was  gaining  popularity  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  resistance  to  the  papal  demands,  there  were  fermenting 
beneath  the  surface  elements  of  popular  agitation,  which  had  been 
but  little  taken  into  account  by  the  political  factions  of  Edward 
the  Third's  reign,  and  by  that  part  of  its  society  with  which 
Chaucer  was  more  especially  connected.  But  the  multitude,  whose 
turn,  in  truth,  comes  but  rarely  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  must 
every  now  and  then  make  itself  heard,  although  poets  may  seem 
all  but  blind  and  deaf  to  the  tempest  as  it  rises,  and  bursts,  and 
passes  away.  Many  causes  had  concurred  to  excite  the  insurrection 
which  temporarily  destroyed  the  influence  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and 
which  for  long  cast  a  deep  shade  upon  the  effects  of  the  teaching 
of  Wvclif.  The  acquisition  of  a  measure  of  rights  and  power  by 
the  middle  classes  had  caused  a  general  swaying  upwards  ;  and 
throughout  the  peoples  of  Europe  floated  those  dreams  and  spec- 
ulations concerning  the  equality  and  fraternity  of  all  men.  which 
needed  but. a  stimulus  and  an  opportunity  to  assume  the  practical 
shape  of  a  revolution.  The  melancholy  thought  which  pervades 
Langland's  Vision  is  still  that  of  the  helplessness  of  the  poor  ; 
and  the  remedy  to  which  he  looks  against  the  corruption  of  the 
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ffovernin^  classes  is  the  advent  of  a  superhuman  kin^,  whom  h« 
identifies  with  the  ploughman  himself,  the  '"epresentative  of  suf. 
ferin-  humility.     But  about  the  same  time  as  tliat  of  the  com- 
position of  this   poem-or  not  long  afterwards-Wychf  had   sent 
forth  among  the  people  his  "simple  priests,"  who  'llustrated  by 
contrast  th?  conflict  which  his  teaching  exposed  between  the  ex- 
isting practice  of  the  Church  and  the  original  documents  of  her 
faith      The  connexion  between  Wyclif's  teaching  and  the  peasants 
insurrection  under  Richard  II.  is  as  undeniable  as  that  between 
Luther's   doctrines  and  the    great  social  uprising  in  Germany  a 
century  and  a  half  afterwards.     When,  upon  the  declaration  of  the 
Papal  Schism,  Wvclif  abandoned  all  hope  of  a  reform  of  the  Church 
from  within,  and;  defying  the  injunctions  of  foe  and  fnend  ahke, 
entered  upon  a  course  of  theological  opposition   the  popular  m- 
fluence  of  his  followers  must  have  tended  to  spread  a  theory  admit- 
tincr  of  very  easy  application  ad  homtnem—^h&  theory,  namely, 
thai   the   tenure    of  all  offices,   whether  spiritual   or  temporal,  is 
justified  only  by  the  personal  fitness  of  their  occupants       VVith 
such  levelling  doctrine,  the  Socialism    of  popular  preachers  like 
John  Balle   mi-ht  seem  to  coincide  with  sufficient  closeness ;  and 
since  worthiness  was  not  to  be  found  in  the    holdens  of  either 
spiritual  or  temporal  authority,  of  either  ecclesiastical  or  lay  wealth, 
the  time  had  i)alpably  come  for  the  poor  man  to  enjoy  his  own 
a-ain.     Then,  the  advent  of  a  weak  government,  over  which  a  power- 
ful kinsman  of  the  King  and  unconcealed  adversar>'  oftlie   Church 
was  really  seeking  to  recover  the  control,  and  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
coming  home  to  all  men  except  actual  beggars,  and  filling  serfdom  s 
cup  of  bitterness  to  overflowing,  supplied  the  opportunity,  and  the 
insurrection   broke    out.       Its  violence  fell  short   of  that   of   the 
French   Jacquerie  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier  ;  but  no  doubt 
could  exist  as  to  its  critical  importance.     As  it  happened,  the  revolt 
turned  with  special  fury  against  the  possessions  of  the  Duke  ot 
Lancaster,  whose  sympathies  with  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
form it  definitively  extinguished.  , 
After  the  suppression  of  this  appalling  movement  by  a  party  oi 
Order,  comprehending  in  it  all  who   had  anything  to  lose   a  period 
of  reaction   ensued.      In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  whichever  fac- 
tion might  be  in  the  ascendant,  and  whatever  direction  the  Kings 
own  sympathies  may  have   originally  taken,  the  '^■■'tj^t^j.^^of  ^^f 
peasantry  was  without  doubt  worse   than  the  first      Wychffism  as 
kn  influence  rai)idly  declined  with  the  death  of  Wyclif  himself,  as 
it  hardly  could  but  decline,  considering  the  absence  from  h's    each- 
iu-  of  any  tangible  system  of  Church  government;  and  Lollardry 
came  to  be  the  popular  name,  or  nickname,  for  any  and  everv  form 
of   dissent  from  the   existing  system.      Finally,   Henry  ot    Lan- 
caster, John  of    Gaunt's  son,   mounted  the  throne  as  a   sort  ot 
saviour  of    society  — a  favourite  character  for  usurpers  to  pose 
in    before    the    applauding   assemblage   of    those    vvho   claim      a 
stake  in  the   country."     Chaucer's  contempor.ary,  Gower,   whose 
wisdom  was  of  the  kind  which  goes  with  the  times,  who  was  in  turn 
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a  flatterer  of  Richard  and  (by  the  simple  expedient  of  a  revised 
second  edition  of  his  7na^nu?n  opus)  a  flatterer  of  Henrj^,  offers 
better  testimony  than  Chaucer  to  the  conservatism  of  the  upper 
classes  of  his  age,  and  to  the  single-minded  anxiety  for  the  good 
times  when 

"Justice  of  law  is  held  ; 

The  privilege  of  royalty 

Is  safe,  and  all  the  barony 

Worshipped  is  in  its  estate. 

The  people  stands  in  obeisance 

Under  the  rule  of  governance." 

Chaucer  is  less  explicit,  and  may  have  been  too  little  of  a  politician 
by  nature  to  care  for  preserving  an  outward  consistency  in  his 
incidental  remarks  concerning  the  lower  classes.  In  his  Clerk^s 
Tale  he  finds  room  for  a  very  dubious  commonplace  about  the 
"stormy  people,"  its  levity,  untruthfulness,  indiscretion,  fickleness, 
and  garrulity,  and  the  folly  of  putting  any  trust  in  it.  In  his  uVun's 
Priesfs  Tale  he  further  enlivens  one  of  the  liveHest  descriptions 
of  a  hue-and-cry  ever  put  upon  paper  by  a  direct  reference  to  the 
Peasants'  Rebellion : — 

"  So  hideous  was  the  noise,  ah  bencite  ! 
That  of  a  truth  Jack  Straw,  and  his  meinie 
Not  made  never  shoutes  half  so  shrill, 
When  that  they  any  Heming  meant  to  kill." 

Assuredly,  again,  there  is  an  unmistakeably  conservative  tone  in 
the  Ballad  purporting  to  have  been  sent  by  him  to  King  Richard, 
with  its  refrain  as  to  all  ijeing  "lost  for  want  of  steadfastness,"  and 
its  admonition  to  its  sovereign  to 

"...  Shew  forth  the  sword  of  castigation." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  unjust  to  leave  unnoticed  the  pass- 
age, at  once  powerful  and  touching,  in  the  so-called  Parson'' s  Talc 
(the  sermon  which  closes  the  Canterbury  Tales  as  Chaucer  left 
them),  in  which  certain  lords  are  reproached  for  taking  of  their 
bondmen  atiiercefnents,  "  which  might  more  reasonably  be  called 
extortions  than  amercements,''^  while  lords  in  general  are  commanded 
to  be  good  to  their  thralls  (serfs),  because  "  those  that  thev  clept 
thralls,  be  God's  people;  for  humble  folks  be  Christ's  friends; 
they  be  contubernially  with  the  Lord."  The  solitary  type,  however, 
of  the  labouring  man  proper  which  Chaucer,  in  rnanifest  remem- 
brance of  Langland's  allegory,  produces,  is  one  which,  beautiful 
and  affecting  as  it  is,  has  in  it  a  flavour  of  the  comfortable  sentiment, 
that  things  are  as  they  should  be.  This  is — not,  of  course,  the 
Parson  himself,  of  which  most  significant  character  hereafter,  but 
— the  Parson's  brother,  the  Ploughman.  He  is  a  true  labourer 
and  a  good,  religious  and  charitable  in  his  life,  and  alwavs  ready 
to  pay  his  tithes.     In  short,  he  is  a  true  Christian,  but,  at  the  same 
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time,  the  ideal  rather  than  the  prototype,  if  one  may  so  say,  of  the 
conservative  worl<iiig  man. 

Such  were  some,  though  of  course  some   only,  of  the  general 
currents  of  English  public  life  in  the  latter  half — Chaucer's  half— 
of  the  fourteenth  century.     Its  social  features  were  naturally  in 
accordance  with  the  course  of  the  national  history.     In  the  first 
place,  the  slow  and  painful  process  of  amalgamation  between  the 
Normans  and  the  English  was  still  unfinished,  though  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  went  far  towards  completing  what  had  rapidly  advanced 
since   the  reigns  of  John  and   Henry  Ol.     By  the   middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  English  had  become,  or  was  just  becoming,  the 
common  tongue  of  the  whole  nation.     Among  the  political  poems 
and  songs  preserved  from  the  days  of  Edward  II.,  not  a  single  one 
composed  on  English  soil  is  written  in  French.     Parliament  was 
opened  by  an  English  speech  in  the  year  1363,  and  in  the  previous 
year  the  proceedings  in  the   law   courts  were  ordered  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  native  tongue.     Yet  when  Chaucer  wrote  his  Canier- 
bury  Tales,  it  seems  still  to  have  continued  the  pedantic  affectation 
of  a  profession  for  its   members,  like  Chaucer's  Man  of  Law,  tp 
introduce  French   law-terms  into  common   conversation;  so  that  it 
is  natural  enough  to   find  the  Summoner  following  suit,  and  inter- 
larding his  Tale  with  the  Latin   scraps  picked  up  by  him  from  the 
decrees  and  pleadings   of    the   ecclesiastical  courts.     Meanwhile, 
manifold  difficulties   had  delayed  or  interfered  with   the  fusion  be- 
tween the   two  races,  before    the  victory  of  the  English  language 
showed  this  fusion  to  have  been  in  substance  accomplished.     One 
of  these  difficulties,  which  has  been  sometimes  regarded  as  funda- 
mental, has  doubtless   been    exaggerated  by  national  feehng  on 
either  side;  but  that  it  existed   is  not  to  be  denied.     Already  m 
those  a-^res  the  national  character  and  temperament  of  French  and 
English   differed  largely  from  one   another;  though   the  reasons 
whv  they  so  differed  remain  a  matter  of  argument.     In  a  dialogue, 
dated  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  French  mter- 
locutor  attributes  this   difference  to  the  respective   national  bever- 
a'^es  •  "  We  are  nourished  with  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  while 
nau<rht  but  the  drejjs  is  sold  to  the  English,  who  will  take  anything 
for Tiquor  that  is  liquid."     The   ca.se  is  put  with  scarcely  greater 
politeness  bv  a  living  French    critic  of  high  repute,  according  to 
whom  the  En-lish,  still  weighted  down   by  Teutonic  phlegm,  were 
drunken  gluttons,  agitated  at  intervals  by  poetic  enthusia.sm   while 
the  Normans,  on  the  other  hand,  lightened  by  their  transplantation, 
and  bv  the  admixture  of  a  variety  of  elements,  already  found  the 
claims  of  eshrit  developing  themselves   within   them.      This  is  an 
explanation  which  explains  nothing— least  of  all.  the  problem  :  why 
the  lively  strangers  should  have  required  the  contact  with  insular 
phlegm  'in  order  to  receive   the    creative   impulse— why,  in  other 
words,  Norman-French  literature  should  have  derived  so  enormous 
an  advantage   from   the   transplantation  of    Normans   to  English 
ground.     But  the   evil  days  when  the  literary  labours   of  English- 
men had  been  little  better  than  bond-service  to  the  tastes  of  their 
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foreign  masters  had  passed  away,  since  the  Norman  barons  had, 
from  whatever  motive,  invited  the  commons  of  England  to  take  a 
share  with  them  in  the  national  councils.  After  this,  the  question 
of  the  relations  between  the  two  languages,  and  the  wider  one  of 
the  relations  between  the  two  nationalities,  could  only  be  decided 
by  the  peaceable  adjustment  of  the  influences  exercised  by  the 
one  side  upon  the  other.  The  Norman  noble,  his  ideas,  and  the 
expression  they  found  in  forms  of  life  and  literature,  had  hence- 
forth, so  to  speak,  to  stand  on  their  merits  ;  the  days  of  their 
dominion,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  passed  away. 

Together  with  not  a  little  of  their  political  power,  the  Norman 
nobles  of  Chaucer's  time  had  lost  something  of  the  traditions  of 
their  order.  Chivalry  had  not  quite  come  to  an  end  with  the 
Crusaders ;  but  it  was  a  difficult  task  to  maintain  all  its  laws, 
written  and  unwritten,  in  these  degenerate  days.  No  laurels  were 
any  longer  to  be  gained  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and  though  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  great  German  Order  against  the  pagans  of  Prussia 
and  Lithuania  attracted  the  service  of  many  an  English  knight — 
in  the  middle  of  the  century,  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  fought 
there,  as  his  grandson,  afterwards  King  Henry  IV.,  did  forty  years 
later — yet  the  substitute  was  hardly  adequate  in  kind.  Of  the 
great  mediaeval  companies  of  Knights,  the  most  famous  had,  early 
in  the  century,  perished  under  charges  which  were  undoubtedly 
in  the  main  foul  fictions,  but  at  the  same  time  were  only  too  much 
in  accord  with  facts  betokening  an  unmistakeable  decay  of  the  true 
spirit  of  chivalry;  before  the  century  closed,  lawyers  were  rolling 
parchments  in  the  halls  of  the  Ternplars  by  the  Thames.  Thus, 
though  the  age  of  chivalry  had  not  yet  ended,  its  supremacy  was 
already  on  the  wane,  and  its  ideal  was  growing  dim.  In  the  history 
of  English  chivalry  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  is  memorable,  not 
only  for  the  foundation  of  our  most  illustrious  order  of  knighthood, 
but  likewise  for  many  typical  acts  of  knightly  valour  and  courtesy, 
as  well  on  the  part  of  the  King  when  in  his  better  days,  as  on  that 
of  his  heroic  son.  Yet  it  cannot  be  by  accident  that  an  undefinable 
air  of  the  old-fashioned  clings  to  that  most  delightful  of  all  Chau- 
cer's character  sketches,  the  Knit^ht  of  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
His  warlike  deeds  at  Alexandria,  in  Prussia,  and  elsewhere,  may  be 
illustrated  from  those  of  more  than  one  actual  knight  of  the  times : 
and  the  whole  description  of  him  seems  founded  on  one  by  a 
French  poet  of  King  John  of  Bohemia,  who  had  at  least  the  exter- 
nal features  of  a  knight  of  the  old  school.  The  chivalry,  however, 
which  was  in  fashion  as  the  century  advanced,  was  one  outwardly 
far  removed  from  the  sturdy  simplicity  of  Chaucer's  Knii^ht,  and 
inwardly  often  rotten  in  more  than  one  vital  part.  In  snow  and 
splendour  a  higher  point  was  probably  reached  in  Edward  III.'s 
than  in  any  preceding  reign.  The  extravagance  in  dress  which 
prevailed  in  this  period  is  too  well  known  a  characteristic  of  it  to 
need  dwelling  upon.  Sumptuary  laws  in  vain  sought  to  restrain 
this  foible  ;  and  it  rose  to  such  a  pitch  as  even  to  oblige  men,  lest 
they  should  be  precluded  from  indulging  in  gorgeous  raiment,  to 
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abandon  hospitality,  a  far  more  amiable  species  of  excess.  When 
the  kinds  of  clothing  respectively  worn  by  the  different  classes 
served  as  distinctions  of  rank,  the  display  of  splendour  m  one  class 
could  hardly  fail  to  provoke  emulation  in  the  others.  The  long- 
lived  English  love  for  "  crying "  colours  shows  itself  amusingly 
enough  in  the  early  pictorial  representations  of  several  of  Chau- 
cer's Canterbury  pilgrims,  though  in  floridity  of  apparel,  as  of 
speech,  the  youthful  Squire  bears  away  the  bell  :— 

"  Embroidered  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mead 
All  full  freshest  flowers,  white  and  red." 

But  of  the  artificiality  and  extravagance  of  the  costumes  of  these 
times  we  have  direct  contemporary  evidence  and  loud  contemporary 
complaints.  Now,  it  is  the  jagged  cut  of  the  garments,  punched  and 
shredded  by  the  man-milliner;  now,  the  wide  and  high  collars  and 
the  long-pointed  boots,  which  attract  the  indignation  of  the  moralist : 
at  one  time  he  inveighs  against  the  "  horrible  disordinate  scantness  ' 
of  the  clothing  worn  bv  gallants,  at  another  against  the  "out- 
rageous array  "  in  which  ladies  love  to  exhibit  their  charms.  1  he 
knlo-hts'  horses  are  decked  out  with  not  less  finery  than  are  the 
knights  themselves,  with  "  curious  harness,  as  in  saddles  and  bridles, 
cruppers  and  breastplates,  covered  with  precious  clothing,  and  with 
bars  and  plates  of  gold  and  silver.'  And  though  it  is  hazardous  to 
stigmatise  the  fashions  of  any  one  period  as  specially  grotesque, 
yeHt  is  significant  of  this  age  to  find  the  reigning  court  beauty  ap- 
pearing at  a  tournament  robed  as  Queen  of  the  Sun  ;  while  even  a 
lady  from  a  manufacturing  district,  the  Wife  of  Bath,  mAV^'s.  the 
most  of  her  opportunities  to  be  seen  as  well  as  to  see.  Her 
"  kerchiefs  "  were  "  full  fine  "  of  texture,  and  weighed,  one  might  be 
sworn,  ten  pound — 

"  That  on  a  Sunday  were  upon  her  head, 
Her  hosen  too  were  of  fine  scarlet  red, 
Full  straight  y-tied,  and  shoes  full  moist  and  new. 

****** 
Upon  an  ambler  easily  she  sat, 
Y-wimpled  well,  and  on  her  head  a  hat, 
As  broad  as  is  a  buckler  or  a  targe." 

So,  with  a  foot-mantle  round  her  hips,  and  a  pair  of  sharp  spurs 
on  her  feet,  she  looked  as  defiant  as  any  self-conscious  Amazon  of 
any  period.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  shown  how,  in  more  important 
artistic  efforts  than  fashions  of  dress,  this  age  displayed  its  aversion 
from  simplicity  and  moderation.  At  all  events,  the  love  of  the 
florid  and  overloaded  declares  itself  in  what  we  know  concerning 
the  social  life  of  the  nobilitv.  as,  for  instance,  we  find  that  life  re- 
flected in  the  pages  of  Froissart,  whose  counts  and  lords  seem 
neither  to  clothe  themselves  nor  to  feed  themselves,  nor  to  talk, 
pray,  or  swear  like  ordinary  mortals.  The  Vows  of  the  Heron,  a 
poem  of  the  earlier  part  of  King  Edward  III.'s  reign,  contains  a 
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choice  collection  of  strenuous  knightly  oaths;  and  in  a  humbler 
way  the  rest  of  the  population  very  naturally  imitated  the  parlance 
of  their  rulers,  and  in  the  words  of  the  P arson" s  Tale,  "  dismem- 
bered Christ  by  soul,  heart,  bones,  and  body." 

But  there  is  one  very  much  more  important  feature  to  be  noticed 
in  the  social  life  of  the  nobility,  for  whom  Chaucer's  poetrv  must 
have  largely  replaced  the  French  verse  in  which  they  had  formerly 
delighted.  The  relation  between  knight  and  lady  plays  a  great 
part  in  the  history  as  well  as  in  the  literature  of  the  later  Planta- 
genet  period ;  and  incontestably  its  conceptions  of  this  relation 
still  retained  much  of  the  pure  sentiment  belonging  to  the  best 
and  most  fervent  times  of  Christian  chivalry.  The'highest  religious 
expression  which  has  ever  been  given  to  man's  sense  of  woman's 
mission,  as  his  life's  comfort  and  crown,  was  still  a  universally 
dominant  belief.  To  the  Blessed  Virgin  King  Edward  III.  ded- 
icated his  principal  religious  foundation  ;  and  Chaucer,  to  whatever 
extent  his  opinions  or  sentiments  may  have  been  in  accordance 
with  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  displays  a  pious  devotion 
towards  the  foremost  Saint  of  the  Church.  The  lyric  entitled  the 
Praise  of  Women,  in  which  she  is  enthusiastically  recognised  as  the 
representative  of  the  whole  of  her  sex,  is  generally  rejected  as  not 
Chaucer's;  but  the  elaborate  "Orison  to  the  Holy  Virgin,"  begin- 
ning 

"  Mother  of  God,  and  Virgin  undefiled," 

seems  to  be  correctly  described  as  Oratio  Gallfridi  Chaucer; 
aid  in  Chaucer's  A.  B.  C.  called  La  Priere  de  Notre  Dame,  a 
translation  by  him  from  a  French  original,  we  have  a  long  address 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  twenty-three  stanzas,  each  of  which  begins 
with  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  arranged  in  proper  succes- 
sion. Nor,  apart  from  the  religious  sentiment,  had  men  yet  alto- 
gether lost  sight  of  the  ideal  of  true  knightly  love,  destined  though 
this  ideal  was  to  be  obscured  in  the  course  of  time,  until  at  last  the 
Mart  dArthure  was  the  favourite  literary  nourishment  of  the 
minions  and  mistresses  of  Edward  IV.'s  degenerate  days.  In  his 
Book  of  the  Duchess  Chaucer  has  left  us  a  picture  of  true  knightly 
love,  together  with  one  of  true  maiden  purity.  The  lady  celebrated 
in  this  poem  was  loth,  merely  for  the  sake  of  coquetting  with  their 
exploits,  to  send  her  knights  upon  errands  of  chivalry — 

"...  Into  Walachy, 
To  Prussia,  and  to  Tartary, 
To  Alexandria  or  Turkey," 

And  doubtless  there  was  many  a  gentle  knight  or  squire  to  whom 
might  have  been  applied  the  'description  given  by  the  heroine  of 
Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Cresstd  of  her  lover,  and  of  that  which  at* 
tracted  her  in  him  : — 

"  For  trust  ye  well  that  your  estate  royal, 
Nor  vain  delight,  nor  only  worthliness 
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Of  you  in  war  or  tourney  martial, 

Nor  pomp,  array,  nobility,  riches, 

Of  these  none  made  me  rue  on  your  distress. 

But  moral  virtue,  grounded  upon  iritt/i, 

That  was  t/ie  cause  I  first  had  on  you  ruth. 

"  And  gentle  heart,  and  manhood  that  ye  had. 
And  fhat  ye  had  (as  methought)  in  despite 
Everything  that  tended  unto  bad,    _ 
As  rudeness,  and  as  popular  appetite, 
And  that  your  reason  bridled  your  delight ; 
'Twas  these  did  make  'bove  every  creature        ^^ 
That  I  was  yours,  and  shall  while  I  may  dure. 

And  if  true  affection  under  the  law  still  secured  the  sympathy  of 
the  bette'balanced  part  of  society,  so  the  vice  o^i^SLw boosted 
.var  upon  female  virtue,  or  the  insolence  ^^ /^^^^f  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  their  conquests,  still  incurred  its  resentment.     Among  tne  com 

^nies^^hS?h   in  'the  House  of  Fame   -"g^^^J  -,  ^{Xki  lies' 
mistress,  Chaucer  vigorously  satirises   ^^e  ^y^ould.  ^e  lad^^^^^^^^^ 
who  were  content  with  the  reputation  of  accomphshed  seaucers , 
^l\^Troilus  artd  Cressid  a  shrewd  observer  exclaims  wtth  the 
utmost  vivacity  against 

••  Such  sort  of  folk-what  shall  I  clepe  them  ?  what  ? 
That  vaunt  themselves  of  women,  and  by  name. 
That  vet  to  them  ne'er  promised  this  or  that,  ^^ 

Nor  luKw  them  more,  in  sooth,  than  mine  old  hat.  ^ 

The   same   easy  but  sagacious  philosopher  (Pandarus)  observes 

tha?  theTnrm  which  is  in  this  world  springs  as  often  from  folly  as 

rom  malir    But  a  deeper  Reeling  animates  the  lament^f  the 

"good  Alceste,"  in  the  Prologue  to  the  ^^^'^"fX/^^^f^^rg'^ 
that  amoncr  men  the  betrayal  of  women  is  now     held  a  game.      bO 
nd  sputablyTwas  alread  •  often  esteemed,  in  too  close  an  accord- 
ance with  examples  set  in  the  highest  places  in  the  land.     If  we 
are  to  credit  an  o^ld  tradition,  a  poe%  in  which  Chaucer  narrates  the 
amours  of  Mars  and  Venus  was  written  by  him  f  t^^e  reques    of 
Tohn  of  Gaunt,  to  celebrate  the  adultery  of  the  duke's  sister-in-law 
iuh  a  noblemln,  to  whom  the  injured  kinsman  afterwards  married 
Tne  of  his  own  daughters  !     But  nowhere  was  the  deterioratmn  of 
sentiment  on  this  head  more  strongly  typified  than  m  Edward  III. 
himsdf      The  King,  who  (if  the  pleasing  tale  be  true  which  gave 
?is""c,  some  beautiful  scenes  in  an  old  English  drama)  had  mhs 
early   days    royally   renounced   an  unlaw  uT  passion   for  the  tar 
Cou^ntess^of  sJlisb^ary,  came  to  be  accused  of  at  once  v-la  -g  his 
conjuaal  duty  and  neglecting  his   military  glory  for  the  sake  ot 
s?ran?e  women's  charms.     The  founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
-the^device  of  which  enjoined  purity  even  of  thought  as  a  prinaple 
of  conduct-died  in  the  hands  of  a  rapacious  co"'-tcsan       1  hus  m 
England,  as  in  France,  the  ascendency  is  gained  by  ignobler  views 
concerning  the  relatioA  between  the  sexes-a  relation  to  which  the 
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whole  svsterr.  :£  cr"   -  -^     -^^  --■  _-   :  "     ?  vftaKtj,  and  on 

the  view     i    vh::.  ,  nal  class  of  any 

nation,  the  social  heaiui  oi  iiia:     .-  :        in  no  small 

measure  depend.     Meanwhile, :_;  :.  ^ns  of  which 

in  France,  up  ro  the  beginning  of  th  e  r  :  ^  r  -y,  it  was  sought 

to  keep  alive  an  organised  systt  r.         —  .         :  -  :r.  Tie  social 

dealings  between  gendemen  an-  .:.r  ir^ission 

in  England,  but  only  in  a  modinec       _  :i  in 

question  asserted  itself  only,  or  c.  "^. 

and  in  the  adoption  by  it  of  such  fa.-:  . ;       -      t  7   ;     r     :  : 

of  the  daisy,  with  which  we  mee:  ; ..  ,  ^ 

Legend  of  Good  Women,  and  in  the  .'  _ 

pleasing  poem  (suggested  by  a  I- :t    .  :     - 

tunately  no  longer  possible  to  n  u   .  _    .     -         ,      :    ^ 
The  poem  of  the  Court  of  Ltm.     :-....      --  .  -r     — 
eously  attributed  to  him,  may  be  the  original  work  of  an  j-  r.  _ .  - 1 
author :  but  in  any  case  its  main  contents  are  a  mere  adaj:: 
a  peculiar  outgrowth  on  a  foreign  soil  of  conceptions  con 
chivalry  in  general. 

Of  another  force,  which  in  the  Middle  Are?  -'--"!-■■  -- 

(though  not  with  it  alone)  the  empire  overthe       r         :  - 
certainly  be  rash  to  assert  that  its  day  v    -  e 

latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.     It  ha^.  .„-cc_.  ^  1 

out  that  the  date  at  which  Wyclif  's  career  as  a  refor  ; 

said  to  have  began  almost  coincides  with  that  of  the 

first  decline  of  feudal  chivalry  in  England.     But,  with  _ 

to  interpret  coincidences,  we  know  that,  though  the  :rr  ::r:r  ■;:' 
the  Christian  Church,  and  that  of  its  Roman  branc-   "  -. 

has  asserted  and  re-asserted  itself  in  varioos  ways     - 
various  ages,  yet  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  the  ep: : 
omnipotence  had  come  to  an  end  many  geceradons     r  -- 

motion  of  its  external  framework.  In  the  fomteer :  ^ 
had  long  ceased  to  look  for  the  mediation  of  the  ' 
an  overbearing  Crown  and  a  baronage  and  con;.  . :  .^..  ..^^^r 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  or  for  the  assertion  of  their 
claims.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conflicts  which  still  recnrred  be- 
tween the  temporal  power  and  the  Church  had  as  little  reference 
as  ever  to  spiritual  concerns.  Undoubtedly,  the  authority  of  the 
Church  over  the  minds  of  the  people  still  depended  in  Ae  main 
upon  the  spiritual  influence  she  exercised  over  them :  and  the 
desire  for  a  reformation  of  the  Cbnrch,  which  was  already  making 
itself  felt  in  a  gradually  widening  sphere,  was,  by  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  cherished  it.  held  p>erfectly  compatible  with  a  rec<^ 
nition  of  her  authority.  The  world,  it  has  been  well  said,  needed 
an  enquin-  extending  o%-er  three  centuries,  in  order  toleam  to  walk 
without  the  aid  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Wyclif.  who  sought  to 
emancipate  the  human  conscience  from  reliance  upon  any  earthly 
authorit\-  intermediate  between  the  soul  and  its  Maker,  reckoned 
without  his  generation :  and  few,  except  those  with  whom  audacity 
took  the  place  of  argument,  followed  him  to  the  extreme  results  oi 
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his  speculations.  The  Great  Schism  rather  stayed  than  promoted 
the  -rowth  of  an  English  feeling  against  Rome,  smce  it  was  now 
DO  lono-er  necessary  lo  acknowledge  a-Pope  who  seemed  the  hench- 
man  ot  the  arch-foe  across  the  narrow  seas. 

But  althou-h  the  progress  of   Enghsh   sentnnent  towards  the 
desire  for  liberation  from   Rome  was  to  be  mterrupted  by  a  long 
and  seemino-ly  decisive  reaction,  yet   in  the  fourteenth,  as  m  the 
sixteenth,  century  the  most  active  cause   of  the  alienation  of  the 
people  from  the  Church  was  the  conduct  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Church  themselves.     The  Reformation  has  most  appropriately 
retained  in  history  a  name  at  first  unsuspiciously  applied  to  t^ie  re- 
moval of  abuses  in  the  ecclesiastical  administration  and  in  the  lite 
of   the  cler'^y.     What    aid    could  be  derived  by  those  who   rea  ly 
hun<-ered  for  spiritual  food,  or  what  strength  could  accrue  to  the 
thouc^htless  faith  of   the  light-hearted  majority,  from  many  of  the 
most   common  varieties    of   the  English  ecclesiastic   of   the  later 
Middle  Ages  ?     Apart  from   the  Italian  and  other  foreign  holders 
of  English  benefices,  who  left  their  flocks  to  be  tended  by  deputy, 
and  to  be  shorn  bv  an  army  of  the  most  offensive  kind  of  tax-gatlv- 
erers,  the  native  'clergy  included  many  species,  but  among  them 
few  ^hich,  to   the  popular  eye,  seemed  to  embody  a  h^g^  f  ^^  °^ 
religious  life.     The  times  had  by  no  means  come  to  an  end  when 
lianv  of  the  hi-her  clergv  sought  to  vie  with  the  lay  lords  in  war- 
S prowess    Terhaps  Ihe  martial  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  after 
ersecmin'    he  heretics  at  home,  had  commanded  ^n  army  of  cru- 
saders in  Flanders,  levied  on  behalf  of  Pope  Urban  VI.  against  the 
ami  Pope  Clement  VII.  and  his  adherents,  was  m  the  poetGower. 
mind  when  he  complains  that  while 

"...  The  law  is  rul^d  so, 
That  clerks  unto  the  war  intend, 
I  wot  not  how  they  should  amend 
The  woeful  world  in  other  things, 
And  so  make  peace  between  the  kings 
After  the  law  of  charity, 
Which  is  the  dutv  properly        ^^ 
Belonging  unto  the  priesthood. 

A  more  general  complaint,  however,  was  that  directing  itself 
airahist  the  extravagance  and  luxury  of  life  in  which  the  dignified 
cfer"v  indulged.  The  cost  of  these  unspiritual  pleasures  the  grea 
prektes  had  ample  means  for  defraying  in  tlie  revenues  of  their 
sees  while  lesser  dignitaries  had  lo  be  active  in  evying  their  dues 
o-Th'e  fines  of  their  courts,  lest  everything  should  flow  >-to  th^ - 
ceptacles  of  their  superiors.  So  in  Chaucer's  Friar  s  Talc  an  un. 
friendly  Regular  says  of  an  archdeacon  :— - 

'  For  smalle  tithes  and  for  small  offering 

■     lie  nindu  the  people  piteously  to  sing. 

For  ere  the  bishop  caught  them  on  his  hook,^^ 
They  were  down  in  the  archcdcacon's  book. 
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As  a  matter  of  course,  the  worthy  who  filled  the  office  of  Suynmoner 
to  the  court  of  the  archdeacon  in  question  had  a  keen  eye  for  the 
profitable  improprieties  suljject  to  its  penalties,  and  was  aided  in 
his  efforts  by  the  professional  abettors  of  vice  whom  he  kept  "  ready 
to  his  hand."  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  undisguised  worldliness 
of  many  members  of  the  clerical  profession  should  have  reproduced 
itself  in  other  lay  subordinates,  even  in  the  parish  clerks,  at  all 
times  apt  to  copy  their  betters,  though  we  would  fain  hope  such 
was  not  the  case  with  the  parish  clerk,  "  tlie  joUy  Absalom  "  of  the 
Miller's  Tale.  The  love  of  gold  had  corrupted  the  acknowledged 
chief  guardians  of  incorruptible  treasures,  even  though  few  may 
have  avowed  this  love  as  openly  as  the  "  idle  "  Canon,  whose  Yeo- 
man had  so  strange  a  tale  to  tell  to  the  Canterbury  pilgrims  con- 
cerning his  master's  absorbing  devotion  to  the  problem  of  the  mul- 
tiplication of  gold.  To  what  a  point  the  popular  discontent  with 
the  vices  of  the  higher  secular  clergy  had  advanced  in  the  last 
decennium  of  the  century,  may  be  seen  from  the  poem  called  the 
Complaint  of  the  Plotii^hman — a  production  pretending  to  be  by 
the  same  hand  which  in  the  Vision  had  dwelt  on  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  and  on  the  sinfulness  of  the  ruling  classes.  Justly  or 
unjustly,  the  indictment  was  brought  against  the  priests  of  being 
the  agents  of  every  evil  influence  among  the  people,  the  soldiers  of 
an  army  of  which  the  true  head  was  not  God,  but  Belial. 

In  earlier  days  the  Church  had  known  how  to  compensate  the 
people  for  the  secular  clergy's  neglect,  or  imperfect  performance, 
of  its  duties.  But  in  no  respect  had  the  ecclesiastical  world  more 
changed  than  in  tliis.  The  older  monastic  Orders  had  long  since 
lost  themselves  in  unconcealed  worldiiness;  how,  for  instance,  had 
the  Benedictines  changed  their  character  since  the  remote  times 
when  their  Order  had  been  the  principal  agent  in  revivifying  the 
religion  of  the  land  !  Now,  they  were  taunted  with  their  very  name, 
as  having  been  bestowed  upon  them  "by  antiphrasis,"  i.e.,  by  con- 
traries. From  many  of  their  monasteries,  and  from  the  inmates 
who  dwelt  in  tliese  comfortable  halls,  had  vanished  even  all  pre- 
tence of  disguise.  Chaucer's  Monk  paid  no  attention  to  th^  rule  of 
St.  Benedict,  and  of  his  disciple  St.  Maur, 

"  Because  that  it  was  old  and  somewhat  strait ; " 

and  preferred  to  fall  in  with  the  notions  of  later  times.  He  was  an 
"outrider,  that  loved  venery,"  and  whom  his  tastes  and  capabilities 
would  have  well  qualified  for  the  dignified  post  of  abbot.  He  had 
"full  many  a  dainty  horse  "  in  his  .stable,  and  the  swiftest  of  grey- 
hounds to  boot;  and  rode  forth  gaily,  clad  in  superfine  furs  and  a 
hood  elegantly  fastened  with  a  gold 'pin.  and  tied  into  a  love-knot 
at  the  ''greater-end,"  while  the  bridle  of  his  steed  jingled  as  if  its 
rider  had  been  as  good  a  knight  as  any  of  them— thrs  last,  bv  the 
way,  a  mark  of  ostentation  against  which  Wyclif  takes  occasion 
specially  to  inveigh.  This  Monk  (and  Chaucer  must  say  that  he 
was  wise  in  his  generation)  could  not  understand  why  he  should 
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study  books  and  u„,,i„g=..s™nai,yj^^^ 

having  a.  *,■=  J'« ',»"*  "°He„ce  n  Ine  1  ost  of  the  Tabard,  a  very 
Ei'Spe"ln?'cHdc,Tad  r?aso"  for  the  opinion  which  he  commun,- 


cated  to  the  Monk  :— 


'« It  is  a  noble  pasture  where  thou  go'st  ;^ 
Thou  art  not  like  a  penitent  or  ghost 

iiliiiisgsi 

in  field-sports  :— 

"  He  gave  not  for  his  text  a  pulled  hen       ^^ 
That  saith,  that  hunters  be  no  holy  men. 

of  the  l"q-- ""•"V^^tJatc'r  mportluce  for  the  population  of 
never  congei^.al.  "'5r.f'|5'j„  J,  ,i,e  Franciscans,  or  (as  they 
England  at  '"f  .^'f^'  „°'^t"e°  o  o  be  called,  Minorites  or 
r r/v  Srs      To°hem  ,  e  p"oVhad  habitnally  looked  for  don,cs,ic 

ttr'e.  r^^nTa  succession  of  learned  ntonks   ^^^ose  na,ne^  are  .n- 
separably  connected  with  some  of  the  earnest  IL^J,ll^.     b 
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philosophical  speculation  and  scientific  research.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  doubt  that  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
monks  of  this  Order  at  Oxford  had  exercised  an  appreciable  in- 
fluence upon  the  beginnings  of  a  political  struggle  of  unequalled 
importance  for  the  progress  of  our  constitutional  life.  But  in  the 
•Franciscans  also  the  fourteenth  century  witnessed  a  change,  which 
may  be  described  as  a  gradual  loss  of  the  qualities  for  which  they 
had  been  honourably  distinguished  ;  and  in  England,  as  elsewhere, 
the  spirit  of  the  words  which  Dante  puts  into  the  mouth  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  was  being  verified  by  his  degenerate  children  : — 

"So  soft  is  flesh  of  mortals,  that  on  earth 
A  good  beginning  doth  no  longer  last 
Than  while  an  oak  may  bring  its  fruit  to  birth.  " 

Outwardly,  indeed,  the  Grey  Friars  might  still  often  seem  what 
their  predecessors  had  been,  and  might  thus  retain  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  the  unthinking  crowd,  a"nd  to  sj-.ecr  worldlings  appear, 
as  heretofore,  to  represent  a  troublesome  mcviento  of  unexciting 
religious  obligations ;   "  Preach  not,"  says  Cliaucer's  Host, 

" .   .  .As  friars  do  in  Lent, 
That  they  for  our  old  sins  may  make  us  weep, 
Nor  in  such  wise  thy  tale  make  us  to  sleep." 

But  in  general  men  were  beginning  to  suspect  the  motives  as  well 
as  to  deride  the  practices  of  the  Friars,  to  accuse  them  of  lying 
against  St.  Francis,  and  desiderate  for  them  an  actual  abode  of  fire, 
resembling  that  of  which,  in  their  favourite  religious  shows,  they 
were  wont  to  present  the  mimic  semblance  to  the  multitude.  It 
was  they  who  became  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  the  purveyors  of 
charms  and  the  organisers  of  pious  frauds,  while  the  learning  for 
which  their  Order  had  been  famous  was  withering  away  into  the 
yellow  leaf  of  scholasticism.  The  Friar  in  general  became  the 
common  butt  of  literary  satire  ;  and  though  the  populace  still  re- 
mained true  to  its  favourite  guides,  a  reaction  was  taking  place  in 
favour  of  the  secular  as  against  the  regular  clergy  in  the  sympathies 
of  the  higher  classes,  and  in  the  spheres  of  society  most  open  to 
intellectual  influences.  The  monks  and  the  London  multitude  were 
at  one  time  united  against  John  of  Gaunt,  but  it  was  from  the  ranks 
of  the  secular  clergy  that  Wyclif  came  forth  to  challenge  the  ascen- 
dency of  Franciscan  scholasticism  in  his  university.  Meanwhile 
the  poet  who  in  the  Poor  Parson  of  the  Town  paints  his  ideal  of  a 
Christian  minister — simple,  poor,  and  devoted  to  his  holy  work — 
has  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  friars  at  large,  and  for  the  whole 
machinery  worked  by  them,  half  effete,  and  "half  spasmodic,  and 
altogether  sham.  In'King  Arthur's  time,  savs  that  accurate  and  un- 
prejudiced observer,  tlie  IVi/e  of  Bath,  the  land  was  filled  with 
fairies — now  it  is  filled  with  friars  as  thick  as  motes  in  the  beam  of 
the  sun.  Among  them  there  is  the  Pardoner — i.e.,  seller  of  par- 
dons (indulgences) — with  his  "haughty"  sermons,  delivered  "  by 
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rote  "  to  congregation  ^^^er  congregation^^ 

and  everywhere  ---P^^  J,S?„\^  ^"^^^^^^^  the  pardons  he  has 

and  jokes-with  his  Pf  P^^  "^^^^^^^^        ^.^l^  precious  relics  to  rejoice 
brought  from  Rome  "al  hot        ancvit^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^ 

the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  to  fi     ^^^  °^^  P    ^j  ^f  q^^  Lady,  and 

ceeds  :  to  wit,  a  pillowcase  l^^^^^^^^^^j^^f  gf  peter  went  out  fishing 
a  piece  of  the  sail  of  the  ship  '"  ^^ich  St.  1  eter  ^.^  ^^. 

on  the  Lake  of  GennesarethTls  worthy  wno^^^ 
motives  ^vith  unparalleled  cynical  brutaht     IS  ma^^  ^^^ 

the  life;  or  the  P-trait  could  not  ^-^^^^-"„,^,;rp'orary  Langland, 
presented  alike  by  ChauLer,  ana  ■^'^  "  •  •  ^  f  the  orthodox 
Ld  (a  century  and  a  half  l^ter^n  th^  pk^  a   sm  0^  _^^^^     ^  ^^.^^ 

Catholic  John  Heywood.      Jj^^^' .^-^^"^dVrant  absol^ 

licensed  to  beg,  and  to  hear  confession  and  gnm^  ^^^^^  ,^  ^  .^^^ 

the  limits  of  a  certain  district  ",'^J'^,'^^J;"'^,^uch  exaggeration  in 
so  much  humour  that  one  can  ^^^Jff  ^  ^^^P^"' Xr  eccle^astic  who 
the  sketch.     In  him  ;ve  have  the  try  popular^^  ^.^^^^^^ 

springs  fro^n  t^epeopel-s  among  ^^- P-P^i,,.„      ,^  as 

SS:tgh^:  fhi^fJ  S/in  every  PU.J  ^^^,^^:^. 

to  dispense: — 

"  Full  sweetly  did  he  hear  confession, 
And  pleasant  was  his  absolution.^ 
He  was  an  easy  man  to  give  penance, 
Whereso  wist  to  have  a  good  pittance  ; 
For  unto  a  poor  Order  for  to  .yive, 
Is  signe  that  a  man  is  well  y-shnve  ; 
For  if  he  gave,  he  durste  make  a  vaunt 
He  wiste  that  a  man  was  repentant. 
For  many  a  man  so  hard  is  of  his  heart 
He  can  not  weep  although  he  sorely  smart. 
Therefore,  instead  of  weeping  and  of  prajjers, 
Men  must  give  silver  to  the  poore  Freres. 
Already  in  the  French  Roman  de  la  Rose  the  rivalry  between 
the  Fri?r7and  the  Parish   Priests   is   ^he   theme   of  much  sat.r^ 

Mcnaicams     "  /    ,  have  themselves  ultimately  played  the 

Tir  of  a      w  oScV  in  En'giand,  had  not  Wyclif  liimself,  by  reject 
n"  ar dial  <logma  of  tlTe  Church , severed  these  followers  of  h,s 

frnm  its  organism  and  brought  .about  their  suppression.     I  he  ques- 
iLn  as  to  claucer^s  own  atUtude  towards  the  Wychihte  movement 
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will  be  more  conveniently  touched  upon  below ;  but  the  tone  is  un- 
mistakcable  of  the  references  or  allusions  to  Lollardry  which  he  oc- 
casionally introduces  into  the  mouth  of  his  Host,  whose  voice  is  that 
t/(?j.'/)^^/c/Y  which  the  upper  and  middle  classes  so  often  arrogate 
to  themselves.  Whatever  those  classes  might  desire,  it  was  not 
to  have  "cockle  sown  "  by  unauthorised  intruders  "  in  the  corn  " 
of  their  ordinary  instruction.  Thus  there  is  a  tone  of  genuine  at- 
tachment to  the  "vested  interest  "  principle,  and  of  aversion  from 
all  such  interlopers  as  lay  preachers  and  the  like,  in  the  Hosfs  ex- 
clamation, uttered  after  the  Reeve  has  been  (in  his  own  style)"  ser- 
moning  "  on  the  topic  of  old  age  : — 

"  What  availeth  all  this  wit  ? 
What  ?  should  we  speak  all  day  of  Holy  Writ  ? 
The  devil  surely  made  a  reeve  to  preach  ; " 

for  which  he  is  as  well  suited  as  a  cobbler  would  be  for  turning 
mariner  or  physician  ! 

Thus,  then,  in  the  England  of  Chaucer's  days  we  find  the 
Church  still  in  possession  of  vast  temporal  wealth  and  of  great  power 
and  privileges — as  well  as  of  means  for  enforcing  unity  of  pro- 
fession which  the  legislation  of  the  Lancastrian  dynasty,  stimulated 
by  the  prevailing  fears  of  heresy,  was  still  further  to  increase.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  the  influence  of  the  clergy  over  the  minds 
of  the  people  diminished,  though  not  extinguished.  This  Avas,  in 
the  case  of  the  higher  secular  clergy,  partly  attributable  to  their 
self-indulgence  or  neglect  of  their  functions,  partly  to  their  having 
been  largely  superseded  by  the  Regulars  in  the  control  of  the  relig- 
ious life  of  the  people.  The  Orders  we  find  no  longer  at  the  height 
of  their  influence,  but  still  powerful  ioy  their  wealth,  their  numbers, 
there  traditional  hold  upon  the  lower  classes,  and  their  determina- 
tion to  retain  this  hold  even  by  habitually  resorting  to  the  most  du- 
bious of  methods.  Lastly,  we  find  in  the  lower  secular  clergv, 
and  doubtless  may  also  assume  it  to  have  lingered  among  some  of 
the  regular,  some  of  the  salt  left  whose  savour  consists  in  a  single- 
minded  and  humble  resolution  to  maintain  the  higliest  standard  of 
a  religious  life.  But  such  "clerks"  as  these  are  at  no  time  the 
most  easily  found,  because  it  is  not  they  who  are  always  running 
"  unto  London,  unto  St.  Paul's,"  on  urcfent  private  affairs.  What 
wonder  that  the  real  teaching  of  Wyclif,  of  which  the  full  signifi- 
cance could  hardly  be  unders'tood  but  by  a  select  few,  should  have 
virtually  fallen  dead  upon  his  generation,  to  which  the  various 
a.tritations  and  agitators,  often  mingling  ideas  of  religious  reform 
with  social  and  political  grievances,"seemed  to  be  identical  in  char- 
acter and  alike  to  require  suppression  !  In  truth,  of  course,  these 
movements  and  their  agents  were  often  very  different  from  one 
another  in  their  ends,  and  were  not  to  be  suppressed  by  the  same 
processes. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  this  centurv  learning  was, 
though  only  very  gradually,  ceasing  to  be  a  possession  of  the'clergy 
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nlnn.^      Much  doubt  remains  as  to  the  extent  of  educatioii-if  a 

signatures,  and  a  '^^^^^^''^"^f . '"  ^       1,00  "the  average  instruction 
Sf,r trr ^S    S  'I  ";:  C  rs  wcuM  comp-hend  com. 

??e\\?  f  l'ad,rof  .,^e1^^ive^SiesacK4"cedbu.  m.le  .owari 

he  »ue  end  of  a?r  academical  teaching-.he  encouragement  and 

La  r.ii  thp   hio-hest  forms   of  national  culture,     lo  AUiat  use 

llSsillilliii 

mlTsl^ofnS^ranSsLtentiousbrevityofspeechm^^^^ 

him  to  our  sympathy  and  taste,  '^  ,^!"^;;„tf  cVaSy  etn  for    he 
which  he  lives,  though  a  dependent  on  its  char. ->eve^ 

means  ^vith  which  to  purchase  ^^^-^^^^^^'^ J^^^  °,\',,,!'°^^^^^^^^^        and 

remaining  to  us ,  ana  inese  neip  ^^  .    ,     ^    ^  ^      n  of 

proaching  its  close  ^<^^^^^  t^^  ^Xl^lf,  t  Ws  rav  was  com- 
the  Italian  Renascence  reached  Lngiana.     uui  u      TT;;vPr«;itips  • 

of  the  story  of  Patient  ^n^sel     as  it  Nere    >  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

S.'t^r,liet'?^  oi  ;»S1'  t\"^fo,tl"'^g.:!;^:  ^Jf^re; 

sities  were  thriving  exceedingly  °"  ^^^e  scho^astH^^^^  1^^_ 

viousages;  but  the  ascendency  was  P^^-^';»jj^;;^,>iadle  ages,  and 
ford  had  attained  over  Pf  V"  n^    "?  ''l'=,i;;nt  of  the  Renascence, 

rcVn";iru5S^vrSopri-iS:fatr,e.ud,of»c>,o!as.ic 

''••'S''w/mas.rn''f?om  particular  classes  and  ranks  of  men  to 
l7n::rSdetreS,;rcc™^in  tUrpetiiS  t  Sgis  of  ana* 
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vance  towards  that  seit-government  which  is  the  true  foundation 
of  our  national  greatness.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  observe  l^ow,  while  the  moral  ideas  of  the  people  were  still 
under  the  control  of  the  Church,  the  State  in  its  turn  still  ubiquitous- 
ly interfered  in  the  settlement  of  the  conditions  of  social  existence, 
fixing  prices,  controlling  personal  expenditure,  regulating  wages. 
Not  until  England  had  fully  attained  to  the  character  of  a  commer- 
cial country,  which  it  was  coming  gradually  to  assume,  did  its  inhai)- 
itants  begin  to  understand  the  value  of  that  which  has  gradually 
come  to  distinguish  ours  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  viz.,  the 
right  of  individual  Englishmen,  as  well  as  of  the  English  people, 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  for  themselves.  This  may  help  to  ex- 
plain wliat  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  a  reader  of  Chaucer  and  of  the 
few  contemporary  remains  of  our  literature.  About  our  national 
life  in  this  period,  both  in  its  virtues  and  in  its  vices,  there  is  some- 
thing— it  matters  little  whether  we  call  it — childlike  or  childish  ;  in 
its  "  apert"  if  not  in  its  "  privy"  sides  it  lacks  the  seriousness  be- 
longing to  men  and  to  generations,  who  have  iearntto  control  them- 
selves, instead  of  reiving  on  the  control  of  others. 

In  illustration  of  this  assertion,  appeal  might  be  made  to  several 
of  the  most  salient  features  in  the  social  life  of  the  period.  The 
extravagant  expenditure  in  dress,  fostered  by  a  love  of  pageantry  of 
various  kinds  encouraged  by  both  chivalry  and  the  Church,  has 
been  already  referred  to  ;  it  was  by  no  means  distinctive  of  anyone 
class  of  the  population.  Among  the  friars  who  went  about  preach- 
ing homilies  on  tiie  people's  favourite  vices  some  humorous  rogues 
may,  like  the  Pardoner  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  have  made  a 
point  of  treating  their  own  favorite  vice  as  their  one  and  ua- 
changeable  text : — 

*'  My  theme  is  always  one,  and  ever  was  : 
Radix  jualonmi  est  citpiditas." 

But  others  preferred  to  dwell  on  specifically  lay  sins  ;  and  these 
moralists  occasionally  attributed  to  the  love  of  expenditure  on 
dress  the  impoverishment  of  the  kingdom,  forgetting,  in  their  ignor- 
ance of  political  economy  and  defiance  of  common  sense,  that  this 
result  was  really  due  to  the  endless  foreign  wars.  Yet,  in  contrast 
with  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  life,  upon  which  so  great  an  amount 
of  money  and  time  and  thought  was  wasted,  are  noticeable  short- 
comings by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  case  of  undeveloped  civil- 
isations (as,  for  instance,  among  the  most  typically  childish  or 
childlike  nationalities  of  the  Europe  of  our  own  day),  viz.,  discom- 
fort and  uncleanliness  of  all  sorts.  To  this  may  be  added  the  ex- 
cessive fondness  for  sports  and  pastimes  of  all  kinds,  in  which  na- 
tions are  aptest  to  indulge  before  or  after  the  era  of  their  highest 
efforts — the  desire  to  make  life  one  long  holiday,  dividing  it  be- 
tween tournaments  and  the  dalliance  of  courts  of  love,  or  between 
archery-meetings  (skilfully  substituted  by  royal  command  for  less 
useful  exercises),  and  the  seductive  company  of  "  tumblers," 
"fruiterers,"  and  "  waferers."     Futhermore,  one  may  notice  in  all 
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classes  a  far  from  eradicated  inclination  to  superstitions  of  every 
kind— whether  those  encouraged  or  those  discouraged  *  by  tlie 
Church— an  inchnation  unfortunately  fostered  rather  than  cnecked 
by  the  uncertain  gropings  of  contemporary  science.  Hence,  the 
credulous  acceptance  of  relics  like  those  sold  by  the  Pardoner,  and 
of  le<-ends  like  those  related  to  Chaucer's  Pilgiims  by  the  Prioress 
fone^of  the  numerous  repetitions  of  a  cruel  calumny  against  the 
Tews)  and  by  the  Second  Nun  (the  supra-sensual  story  of  Saint 
CeciHa)  Hence,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greedy  hunger  for  the 
marvels  of  astrology  and  alchemv,  notwithstandmg  the  growing 
scepticism  even  of  members  of  a  class  represented  by  Chaucer  s 
Franklin  towards 

"...  Such  folly 
As  in  our  days  is  not  held  worth  a  fly," 

and  notwithstanding  the  exposure  of  fraud  by  repentant  or  sickened 
accomplices,  such  as  the  gold-making  Caywn's  Yeoman.     Hence, 
a-ain,  the  vitality  of  such  quasi-scientific  fancies    as    the    magic 
nTirror,  of  which   miraculous   instrument  the    Squire  s  '•\\^\i-\.o\(^ 
story  "  describes  a  specimen,  referring  to  the  incontestable  author- 
ity of  Aristotle  and  others,  who  write  '•  in  their  lives  "  concerning 
quaint  mirrors  and  perspective  glasses,  as  is  well  known  to  those 
who  have  "  heard  the  books  "  of  these  sages.     Hence   finally,  the 
corresponding  tendency  to  eschew  the  consideration  of  serious  re- 
licrious  quesliSns,  and  to  leave  them  to  clerks,  as  if  they  were  crabbed 
problems  of  theologv.     For,  in  truth,  while  the  most  fertile  and  fer- 
tilising ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  exhausted,  or  were  rapid  y  com- 
inc^  to  exhaust,  their  influence  upon  the  people,  the  forms  of  the  doc- 
tri^nes  of  the  Church— even  of  the  most  stimulative  as  well  as  of  the 
most  solemn  among  them— had  grown  hard  and  stiff.     To  those  vvho 
received,  if  not  to  those  who  taught,  these  doctrines  they  seemed  alike 
lifeless,  unless  translated  into  the  terms  of  the  merest  earthly  tran- 
sactions or  the  language  of  purely  human  relations.     And  thus,  par- 
adoxical as  it  might  seem,  cool-headed  and  conscientious  rulers  ot 
the  Church  thought  themselves  on  occasion  called  upon  to  restrain 
rather  than  to  stimulate  the  religious  ardour  of  the  multitude— ted 
J.S  the  flame  was  by  very  various   materials.     Perhaps  no  more 
characteristic  narrative  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  age  ot  the 
poet  of  the  Canterbufy  Tales  than  the  story  of  Bishop  ^afterward.-* 
ArchbishoD)  Sudbury  and  the   Canterbury  Pilgrims.     In   the  year 
U70  the  land  was  agitated  through  its  length  and  breadth,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fourtli  jubilee  of  the  national  saint,  Thomas  the 
Martvr.     The  pilgrims  were  streaming  in  numbers  along  tlie  tamil- 
?;r  Kentish  road,  when,  on  the  very  vigil  of  the  feast,  one  of  their 
companies  was  accidentally  met  by  the  Bishop  of  London.     1  hey 
demanded  hi«;  blessing  ;  but,  to  their  astonishment  and  indigna  ion, 
he  seized  the  occasion  to  read  a  lesson  to  the  crowd  on  tlie  useless- 

•  "  For  holy  Cliurch's  faith,  in  our  belief, 
Suflereth  no  illusion  us  to  cricvf." 

The  Franklin  s  Tale. 
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ness  to  unrepentant  sinners  of  the  plenary  indulgences,  for  the  sake 
of  wliich  they  were  wendinp^  their  way  to  the  Martyr's  shrine.  The 
rage  of  the  multitude  found  a  mouthpiece  in  a  soldier,  who  loudly 
upbraided  the  Bishop  for  stirring  up  the  people  against  St.  Thomas, 
and  warned  him  that  a  shameful  death  would  befall  him  in  conse- 
quence. The  multitude  shouted  Amen — and  one  is  left  to  wonder 
whether  any  of  the  pious  pilgrims  who  resented  Bishop  Sudbury's 
manly  truthfulness  swelled  the  mob  which  eleven  years  later 
butchered  "  the  plunderer,"  as  it  called  him,  "of  the  Commons." 
It  is  such  glimpses  as  this  which  show  us  how  important  the  Church 
had  become  towards  the  people.  Worse  was  to  ensue  before  the 
better  came  ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  nation  was  in  that  stage  of  its 
existence  when  the  innocence  of  the  child  was  fast  losing  itself, 
without  the  self-control  of  the  man  having  yet  taken  its  place. 

But  the  heart  of  England  was  sound  the  while.  The  national 
spirit  of  enterprise  was  not  dead  in  any  class,  from  knight  to  ship- 
man  ;  and  faithfulness  and  chastity  in  woman  were  still  esteemed 
the  highest  though  not  the  universal  virtues  of  her  sex.  The 
value  of  such  evidence  as  the  mind  of  a  great  poet  speaking  in  his 
works  furnishes  for  a  knowledge  of  the  times  to  which  he  belongs 
is  inestimable  ;  for  it  shows  us  what  has  survived,  as  well  as  what 
what  was  doomed  to  decay,  in  the  life  of  the  nation  with  which  that 
mind  was  in  sensitive  sympathy.  And  it  therefore  seemed  not  in- 
appropriate to  approach,  in  the  first  instance,  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  subject  of  this  biographical  essay — Chaucer,  "  the  poet 
of  the  dawn  :  "  for  in  him  there  are  many  things  significant  of  the 
age  of  transition  in  which  he  lived  ;  in  him  tiie  mixture  of  French- 
man and  Englishman  is  still  in  a  sense  incomplete,  as  that  of  their 
language  is  in  the  diction  of  his  poems.  His  gaiety  of  heart  is 
hardly  English ;  nor  is  his  willing  (though,  to  be  sure,  not  invari- 
ably unquestioning)  acceptance  of  forms  into  the  inner  meaning  of 
which  he  does  not  greatly  vex  his  soul  by  entering;  nor  his  airy 
way  of  ridiculing  what  he  has  no  intention  of  l^elping  to  overthrow; 
nor  his  light  unconcern  in  the  question  whether  he  is,  or  is  not,  an 
immoral  writer.  Or,  at  least,  in  all  of  tiiese  things  he  has  no 
share  in  qualities  and  tendencies,  which  influences  and  conflicts 
unknown  to  and  unforeseen  by  him  may  be  safely  said  to  have  ulti- 
mately made  characteristic  of  Englishmen.  But  he  is  English  in 
his  freedom  and  frankness  of  spirit ;  in  his  manliness  of  mind  ;  in 
his  preference  for  the  good  in  things  as  they  are  to  the  good  in 
things  as  they  might  be  ;  in  his  loyalty,  his  piety,  his  truthfulness. 
Of  the  great  movement  which  was  to  mould  the  national  character 
for  at  least  a  long  series  of  generations  he  displays  no  serious  fore- 
knowledge ;  and  of  the  elements  already  preparing  to  affect  the 
course  of  that  movement  he  shows  a  very  incomplete  conscious- 
ness. But  of  the  health  and  strength  which,  after  struggles  many 
and  various,  made  that  movement  possible  and  made  it  victorious, 
he,  more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  is  the  living  type  and  the 
speaking  witness.  Thus,  like  the  times  to  which  he  belonsrs.  he 
stands  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  Middle  Ages,  half  in  half  out  of  a 
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phase  of  our  national  life,  which  we  can  never  hope  to  understand 
more  than  partialh'  and  imperfectly.  And  it  is  this,  taken  together 
witli  the  fact  that  he  is  the  first  English  poet  to  read  whom  is  to 
enjoy  him,  and  that  he  garnished  not  only  our  language  but  our 
literature  with  blossoms  still  adorning  them  in  vernal  freshness — 
which  makes  Chaucer's  figure  so  unique  a  one  in  the  gallery  of  our 
great  English  writers,  and  gives  to  his  works  an  interest  so  inex- 
haustible for  the  historical  as  well  as  for  the  literary  student. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
CHAUCER'S   LIFE   AND   WORKS. 

Something  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  conflict  of  opinion 
concerning  the  period  of  Geotfrey  Chaucer's  birth,  the  precise 
date  of  which  is  very  unlikely  ever  to  be  ascertained.  A  better 
fortune  has  attended  the  anxious  enquiries  which  in  his  case,  as  in 
those  of  other  great  men,  have  been  directed  to  the  very  secondary 
question  of  ancestry  and  descent — a  question  to  which,  in  the  al> 
stractat  all  events,  no  man  ever  attached  less  importance  than  he. 
Although  the  name  Chaucer  is  (according  to  Thynne)  to  be  found 
on  the" lists  of  Battle  Abbey,  this  no  more  proves  that  the  poet 
himself  came  of  "  high  parage,"  than  the  reverse  is  to  be  concluded 
from  the  nature  of  his  coat-of-arms,  which  Speght  thought  must 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  27th  and  2Sth  Propositions  of  tlie  First 
Book  of  Euclid.  Many  a  warrior  of  the  Norman  Conquest  was 
known  to  his  comrades  only  by  the  name  of  the  trade  which  he  had 
plied  in  some  French  or  Flemish  town,  before  he  attached  himself 
a  volunteer  to  Duke  William's  holy  and  lucrative  expedition  ;  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether,  even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  name 
Le  Chaucer  is,  wherever  it  occurs  in  London,  used  as  a  surname, 
or  whether,  in  some  instances,  it  is  not  merely  a  designation  of  the 
owner's  trade.  Thus  we  should  not  be  justified  in  assuming  a 
French  origin  for  the  family  from  which  Richard  le  Chaucer,  whom 
we  know  to  have  been  the  poet's  grandfather,  was  descended. 
Whether  or  not  he  was  at  any  time  a  shoemaker  (chancier,  maker 
of  chauss^s).  and  accordingly  belonged  to  a  gentle  craft  otherwise 
not  unassociated  with  tlie  history  of  poetry,  Richard  was  a  citizen 
of  London,  and  vintner,  like  his  son  John  after  him.  John  Chaucer, 
whose  vvife's  Christian  name  may  be  with  a  tolerable  safety  set 
down  as  Agnes,  owned  a  house  in  Thames  Street,  London,  not  far 
from  the  arch  on  wliich  modern  pilgrims  pass  by  rail  to  Canterbury 
or  beyond,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  bridge,  which  in 
Chaucer's  own  day  emptied  its  travellers  on  their  errands,  sacred 
or  profane,  into  the  great  Southern  road,  the  Via  Appia  of  Eng- 
land. The  house  afterwards  descended  to  John's  son,  Geoffrey, 
who  released  his  right  to  it  by  deed  in  the  year  13S0.  Chaucer's 
father  was  probably  a  man  of  some  substance,  the  most  usual  per- 
sonal recommendation  to  great  people  in  one  of  his  class.  For  he 
was  at  least  temporarily  connected  with  the  Court,  inasmuch  as  he 
attended  Kmg  Edward  III.  and  Queen  Philippa  on  the  memorable 
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journey  to  Flanders  and  Germany,  in  the  course  of  which   the 
Eno-lish  monarch  was  proclaimed  Vicar  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.     John   Chaucerdied  in  1366, 
and  in   course  of  time  his  widow  married  another  citizen  and  vint- 
ner.    Thomas  Heyroun,  John  Chaucer's  brother  of  the  half-blood, 
was  likewise  a  member  of  the  same  trade  ;  so  that  the  young  Geof- 
frey was  certainly  not  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  abstmence. 
The  Host  of  the  Canterbury  Talcs,  though  he  takes  his  name  from 
an  actual  personage,  may  therefore  have  in  him  touches  of  a  family 
portrait;  but  Chaucer  himself  nowhere  displays  any  traces  of  a 
hereditary  devotion  to  Bacchus,  and  makes  so  experienced  a  prac- 
titioner as  the  Pardofter  the  mouthpiece  of  as  witty  an  invective 
ac^ainst  drunkenness  as  has  been  uttered  by  any  assailant  of  our 
existing  licensing  laws.     Chaucer's  own  practice,  as  well  as  his 
opinion  on  this  head,  is  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  characteristic 
words  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cressid  :— 

"  In  everything,  I  wot,  there  lies  measure : 
For  though  a  man  forbid  all  drunkenness, 
He  biddeih  not  that  every  creature 
Be  drinkless  altogether,  as  I  guess." 

Of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  we  know  nothing  whatever  from  the  day 
of  his  birth  (whenever  it  befell)  to  the  year  1357.  His  earlier  biog- 
raphers, who  supposed  him  to  have  been  born  in  1328,  had  ac- 
cordingly a  fair  field  open  for  conjecture  and  speculation.  Here  it 
must  s*ufifice  to  risk  the  asseveration  that  he  cannot  have  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Cologne  in  1 338,  and  on  that  occasion  have  been 
first  "  taken  notice  of "  by  king  and  queen,  if  he  was  not  born  till 
two  or  more  years  afterwards.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  boni 
in  1^28,  both  events  jnay  have  taken  place.  On  neither  supposi- 
tion is  there  any  reason  for  believing  that  he  studied  at  one-or  at 
both— of  our  English  Universities.  The  poem  cannot  be  accepted 
as  Chaucerian,  the  author  of  which  (very  possibly  by  a  mere  dra- 
matic assumption)  declares  :— 

"  Philogenet  I  cali'd  am  far  and  near, 
Of  Cambridge  clerk;" 

nor  can  any  weight  be  attached  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Clerk, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  figures  among  the  Canterbury 
Pilrrrims,  is  an  Oxonian.  The  enticing  enquiry  as  to  ivhich  of  the 
fister  Universities  may  claim  Chaucer  as  her  own  must,  therefore 
be  allowed  to  drop,  together  with  tlie  subsidiary  question,  whe  her 
stronger  evidence^' of  local  colouring  is  furnished  by  the  Mtllcrs 
picture  of  the  life  of  a  poor  scholar  in  lodgings  at  Oxford,  or  by  the 
Reeve's  rival  narrative  of  the  results  of  a  Trumpington  walk  taken 
by  two  undergraduates  of  tlie  '•  Solar  Hall  "  at  Cambridge.  Equally 
baseless  is  the  supposition  of  one  of  Chaucer's  earliest  biographers, 
hat  h.-  comnlcted  his  academical  studies  at  I'aris-and  equally 
futile  the  concomitant  fiction  that  in  France  "  he  acquired  much  ap- 
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plause  by  his  literary  exercises."  Finally,  we  have  the  tradition 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple — which  is  a  conclusion 
deduced  from  a  piece  of  genial  scandal  as  to  a  record  having  been 
seen  in  that  inn  of  a  fine  imposed  upon  him  for  beating  a  friar  in 
Fleet  Street.  This  story  was  early  placed  bvThynne  on  the  horns 
of  a  sufficiently  decisive  dilemma :  in  the  days  of  Chaucer's  youth, 
lawyers  had  not  yet  been  admitted  into  the  Temple  ;  and  in  the 
days  of  his  maturity  he  is  not  very  likely  to  have  been  found  en- 
gaged in  battery  in  a  London  thoroughfare. 

We  now  desert  the  region  of  groundless  conjecture,  in  order, 
with  tlie  year  1357.  to  arrive  at  a  firm  though  not  very  broad  foot- 
ing of  facts.  In  this  year,  "  Geoffrey  Chaucer  "  (whom  it  would  be 
too  great  an  effort  of  scepticism  to  suppose  to  have  been  merely  a 
namesake  of  the  poet)  is  mentioned  in  the  Household  Book  of  Eliz- 
abeth, Countess  of  Ulster,  wife  of  Prince  Lionel  (third  son  of  King 
Edward  III.,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence),  as  a  recipient  of 
certain  articles  of  apparel.  Two  similar  notices  of  his  name  occur 
up  to  the  year  1359.  He  is  hence  concluded  to  have  belonged  to 
Prince  Lionel's  establishment  as  squire  or  page  to  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  it  was  probably  in  the  Prince's  retinue  that  he  took  part 
in  the  expedition  of  King  Edward  III.  into  France,  which  began 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1359  with  the  ineffectual  siege  of  Rheims, 
and  in  the  next  year,  after  a  futile  attempt  upon  Paris,  ended  with 
the  compromise  of  the  Peace  of  Bretigny.  In  the  course  of  this 
campaign  Chaucer  was  taken  prisoner ;  but  he  was  released  with- 
out much  loss  of  time,  as  appears  by  a  document  bearing  date 
March  ist,  1360,  in  which  the  King  contributes  the  sum  of  16/.  for 
Chaucer's  ransom.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  he  missed 
the  march  upon  Paris,  and  the  sufferings  undergone  by  the  English 
army  on  their  road  thence  to  Chartres — the  most  exciting  experi- 
ences of  an  inglorious  campaign  ;  and  that  he  was  actually  set  free 
by  the  Peace.  When,  in  the  year  1367,  we  next  meet  with  his 
name  in  autlientic  records,  his  earliest  known  patron,  the  Lady 
Elizabetli,  is  dead  ;  and  he  has  passed  out  of  the  service  of  Prince 
Lionel  into  tliat  of  King  Edward  himself,  as  Valet  of  whose 
Chamber  or  household  he  receives  a  yearly  salary  for  life  of  twenty 
marks,  for  his  former  and  future  services.  Very  possibly  he  had 
quitted  Prince  Lionel's  service  when,  in  1361,  that  Prince  had,  by 
reason  of  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Ulster,  been  appointed 
to  the  Irish  government  by  his  father,  who  was  supposed  at  one 
time  to  have  destined  him  for  the  Scottish  throne. 

Concerning  the  doings  of  Cliaucer  in  tiie  interval  between  his 
liberation  from  liis  P'rencii  captivity  and  the  first  notice  of  him  as 
Valet  of  tiie  King's  Ciiamber  we  know  nothing  at  all.  During  these 
years,  however,  no  less  important  a  personal  event  than  his  mar- 
ri.ige  was  by  earlier  biographers  supposed  to  have  occurred.  On 
the  other  hand,  according  to  the  view  which  commends  itself  to 
several  eminent  living  commentators  of  the  poet,  it  was  not  court- 
ship and  marriage,  but  a  hopeless  and  unrequited  passion,  which 
absorbed  these  years  of  his  life.     Certain  stanzas  in  which,  as  they 
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think,  h''.  gavr>  utterance  to  this  passion  are  by  them  ascribed  to 
one  of  these  years  ;  so  that,  if  their  view  were  correct,  the  poem  in 
question  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  of  his  extant 
productions.  The  problem  which  we  have  indicated  must  detam 
us  for  a  moment. 

It  is  attested  by  documentary  evidence  that  m  the  year  1374 
Chaucer  had  a  wife  by  name  Philippa,  who  had  been  in  the  service 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  of  his  Duchess  (doubt- 
less his  second  wife,  Constance),  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  mother, 
the  «-ood  Queen  Philippa,  and  who  on  several  occasions  afterwards, 
besides  special  new-vear's  gifts  of  silver-gilt  cups  from  the  Duke, 
received  her  annual  pension  of  ten  marks  through  her  husband.    It 
is  likewise  proved  that,  in  1366,  a  pension  of  ten  marks  was  granted 
to  «  Philippa  Chaucer,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Queen's  Chamber. 
Obviously,  it  is  a  highly  probable  assumption  that  these  two  Phil- 
ippa Chancers  were  one  and  the  same  person ;  but  in  the  absence 
of  anv  direct  proof  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  as  certain,  or  to  deny 
as  demonstrably  untrue,  that  the  Philippa  Chaucer  of   1366  owed 
her   surname  to  marriage.     Yet    the    view    was    long   held,   and 
is  still  maintained  by  writers  of  knowledge  and  insight,  that  the 
Philippa  of  1366  was  at  that  date  Chaucer's  wife.     In  or  before  that 
year  he  married,  it  was   said,  Philippa  Roet,  daughter  of   Sir  Paon 
de  Roet  of  Hainault,  Guienne  King  of  Arms,  who  came  to  England 
in  Queen  Philippa's  retinue  in  1328.  This  tradition  derived  special 
si<rnificance  from  the  fact  that  another  daughter  of  Sir  Paon,  Katha- 
rine  widow  of  Sir   Hugh   Swynford,  was  successively  governess, 
mistress,  and  (third)  wife  to  the   Duke  of  Lancaster,  to  whose  ser- 
vice both  Geoffrey  and  Philippa  Chaucer  were  at  one  time  attached. 
It  was    apparently   founded   on    the    circumstance    that   Thomas 
Chaucer,  the  supposed   son  of   the  poet,  quartered  the  Roet  arms 
with  his  own.     But  unfortunately  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
Thomas  Chaucer  was  a  son  of  Geoffrey;  and  the   superstructure 
must  needs  vanish  with  its  basis.     It  being  then  no  longer  inchs- 
pensable  to  assume  Cliaucer  to  have  been  a  married  man   in  1366, 
the  Philippa  Chaucer  of  that  year  jnav  have  been  only  a  namesake, 
and  possibly  a  relative,  of  Geoffuey  ;  for  there  were  other  Chancers 
in  London  besides  him  and  his  father  (who  died  this  year),  and  one 
Chpucer  at  least  lias  been  found  who  was  well-to-do  enough  to  have 
a  Damsel  of  the  Queen's  Chamber  for  his  daughter  in  these   cer- 
tainly not  very  exclusive  times.  . 

there  is,  accordingly,  no  proof  that  Chaucer  was  a  married 
man  before  1374,  when  he  is  known  to  have  received  a  pension  lor 
his  own  and  his  wife's  services.  But  with  tliis  negative  result  we 
are  asked  not  to  be  poor-spirited  enough  to  rest  content.  At  t.ie 
openin<^  of  his  Book  of  the  Duchess,  a  poem  certainly  written 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1369.  Chaucer  makes  use  of  certain  ex- 
pressions, both  very  pathetic  and  very  definite.  The  most  obvious 
interpretation  of  tlie  lines  in  question  seems  to  be  that  they  contain 
the  confession  of  a  hopeless  passion,  which  has  lasted  for  eight 
years— a  confession  which  certainly  seems  to  come  more  appropn- 
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ately  and  more  naturally  from  an  unmarried  than  from  a  married 
man.  "  For  eight  years,"  he  says,  or  seems  to  say,  "  I  have  loved,  and 
loved  in  vain — and  yet  my  cure  is  never  the  nearer.  There  is  but 
one  physician  that  can  heal  me — but  all  that  is  ended  and  done  with. 
Let  us  pass  on  into  fresh  fields ;  what  cannot  be  obtained  must 
needs  be  left."  It  seems  impossible  to  interpret  this  passage  (too 
long  to  cite  iti  extensoj  as  a  complaint  of  married  life.  Many  other 
poets  have,  indeed,  complained  of  their  married  lives,  and  Chaucer 
(if  the  view  to  be  advanced  below  be  correct)  as  emphatically  as 
any.  But  though  such  occasional  exclamations  of  impatience  or 
regret — more  especially  when  in  a  comic  vein — may  receive  pardon, 
or  even  provoke  amusem.ent,  yet  a  serious  and  sustained  poetic  ver- 
sion of  Sterne's  "  sum  imiltufu  fatigaius  de  uxore  niea  "  would  be 
unbearable  in  any  writer  of  self-respect,  and  wholly  out  of  charac- 
ter in  Chaucer.  Even  Byron  only  indited  elegies  about  his  married 
life  after  his  wife  had  left  him. 

Now,  among  Chaucer's  minor  poems  is  j^reserved  one  called  the 
Complaint  of  the  Death  of  Pity,  which  purports  to  set  forth  '•  how 
pity  is  dead  and  buried  in  a  gentle  heart,"  and,  after  testifying  to  a 
hopeless  passion,  ends  with  the  following  declaration,  addressed  to 
Pity,   as  in  a  "bill "  or  letter  ; — 

"This  is  to  say  :  I  will  be  yours  for  ever, 
Though  ye  me  slay  by  Cruelty,  your  foe; 
Yet  shall  myspirit  nevermore  dissever 
From  your  service,  for  any  pain  or  woe, 
Pity,  whom  I  have  sought  so  Jong  ago  ! 
Thus  for  your  death  I  may  well  weep  and  plain, 
With  heart  all  sore,  and  full  of  busy  pain." 

If  this  poem  be  autobiographical,  it  would  indisputably  correspond 
well  enough  to  a  period  in  Chaucer's  life,  and  to  a  mood  of  mind 
preceding  those  to  which  the  introduction  to  the  Book  of  the 
Duchesx  belongs.  If  it  l)c  not  autobiogiaphical— and  in  truth  there 
is  nothing  to  prove  it  such,  so  that  an  attempt  has  been  actually 
made  to  suggest  its  having  been  intended  to  apply  to  the  expe- 
riences of  another  man — then  tlie  Co/ziplaint  of  Pity  has  no 
special  value  for  students  of  Chaucer,  since  its  poetic  beauty,  as 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  observing,  is  not  in  itself  very  great. 

To  come  to  an  end  of  this  topic,  there  seems  no  possibility  of 
escaping  from  one  of  the  following  alternatives :  Either  the 
Philipi^a  Chaucer  of  1366  was  Geoffrey  Chaucer's  wife,  whether  or 
not  she  was  Philippa  Roet  before  marriage,  and  the  lament  of  1369 
liad  reference  to  another  lady — an  assumption  to  be  regretted  in 
the  case  of  a  married  man,  but  not  out  of  the  range  of  possibility. 
Or — and  this  seem.s,  on  the  whole,  the  most  probable  view — the 
Philippa  Chaucer  of  13C6  was  a  namesake  wliom  Geoffrey  married 
some  time  after  1369 — possibly  (of  course  only  possidly)\he  very 
lady  whom  he  had  loved  hopelessly  for  eight  years,  and  persuaded 
himself  that  he  had  at  last  relinquished,  and  who  had  then  relented 
after  all,     This  last  conjecture  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  reconcile 
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verse  was  the  delight  of  the  Court,  into  the  service  of  which  he 
was  about  this  time  preparing  permanently  to  enter,  and  with 
which  he  had  been  more  or  less  connected  from  his  boyhood.  In 
French,  Chaucer's  contemporary  Gower  composed  not  only  his  first 
longer  work,  but  not  less  than  fifty  ballads  or  sonnets  ;  and  in 
French  (as  well  as  in  English)  Chaucer  himself  may  have  possibly 
in  his  youth  set  his  own  'prentice  hand  to  the  turning  of  "  bal- 
lades, rondels,  virelayes.'"  The  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  though 
it  was  not  far  distant,  when  his  English  verse  was  to  attest  his  ad- 
miration of  Machault,  whose  fame  Froissart  and  Froissart's  imita- 
tions had  brought  across  from  the  French  Court  to  the  English,  and 
when  Gransson,  who  served  King  Richard  II.  as  a  squire,  was  ex- 
tolled by  his  English  adapter  as  the  ''flower  of  them  that  write  in 
France."  But  as  yet  Chaucer's  own  tastes,  his  French  blood,  if 
he  had  any  in  his  veins,  and  the  familiarity  with  the  French  tongue 
which  he  had  already  had  opportunities  of  acquiring,  were  more 
likely  to  commend  to  him  productions  of  broader  literary  merits 
and  a  wider  popularity.  From  these  points  of  view,  in  the  days  of 
Chaucer's  youth,  there  was  no  rival  to  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  one 
of  those  rare  works  on  which  the  literary  history  of  whole  gener- 
ations and  centuries  may  be  said  to  hinge.  The  Middle  Ages,  in 
which,  from  various  causes,  the  literary  intercommunication  be- 
tween the  nations  of  Europe  was  in  some  respects  far  livelier  than 
it  has  been  in  later  times,  witnessed  the  appearance  of  several  such 
works — diverse  in  kind,  but  similar  to  one  another  in  the  univer- 
sality of  their  popularity :  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  the 
Divine  Comedy,  tlie  Dnitation  of  Christ,  the  Roman  de  la  Rose, 
the  Ship  of  Fools.  The  favour  enjoved  by  the  Rofuan  de  la  Rose 
was  in  some  ways  the  most  extraordinary  of  all.  In  France,  this 
work  remained  the  dominant  work  of  poetic  literature,  and  "  the 
source  whence  every  rhymer  drew  for  his  needs  "down  to  the 
period  of  the  classical  revival  led  by  Ronsard  (when  it  was  edited 
by  Clement  Marot,  Spenser's  early  model).  In  England,  it  ex- 
ercised an  influence  only  inferior  to  that  which  belonged  to  it 
at  home  upon  both  tlie  matter  and  the  form  of  poetrv  down  to  the 
renascence  begun  by  Surrey  and  Wyatt.  This  extraordinary  lit- 
erary influence  admits  of  a  double  explanation.  But  just  as'  the 
authorship  of  the  poem  was  very  unequally  divided  between  two 
personages,  wholly  divergent  in  their  purposes  as  writers,  so  the 
popularity  of  the  poem  is  probably  in  the  main  to  be  attributed  to 
the  second  and  later  of  the  pair. 

To  the  trouvere  Guillaume  de  Lorris  (who  took  Iiis  name  from  a 
small  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire)  was  due  the  original  concep- 
tion of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  for  which  it  is  needless  to  suspect 
any  extraneous  source.  To  novelty  of  subject  he  added  great  in- 
genuity of  treatment.  Instead  of  a  narrative  of  warlike  adventures 
he  offered  to  his  readers  a  psychological  romance,  in  which  a  com- 
bination of  symbolisations  and  personified  abstractions  supplied 
the  characters  of  the  moral  conflict  represented.  Bestiaries  and 
Lapidaries    familiarised     men's    minds  with    the    art    of  finding  a 
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symbolical  significance  in  p^tKjularaj^^^  ^f ^^^^  '  Slf  Ih! 
language  of  poets  .'as  becoming  a  Ian   ua  e  o  ^^^^  ^ 

other  l^and,  the  person,fica^^o^^^^^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^^^ 

largely  affected  by  the  La^'!^^"/*^^^/';  i^  beginnings   of  the 

ancl  formed  a  favounte  d-'  ^     «  ^1^^  ™onag^  ^^..^^    ,^,,j 

Christian  drama.     For  ^°f l^j'^^^!^  !'  ,,ratifvin-  the  tastes  of  medi- 
exercised  the  ingenuity  ^^'1?^«.  ^  f  J  >  \'^^^^^^^  de  Lorris  ^vithin  a 

^val  readers,  room  was  easUy  f^';^"^!.^^ ';,"j^^^^^^^^^^^^      He  told  (as  re- 
f,-amework  in  itselt  boUj  appro^^  ^^^^^,  ,, 

::;UiS;?^u?;s:su^ht:'k;t::^^Vi£iny,  and  Avarice  and  Old 
Age,  and  another  thing 

"  That  seemed  like  a  hypocrite,^ 
And  it  was  cleped  pope  holy. 

Within,  all  seemed  so  delicu^us  U^  feding   ^^Y  ^o^^L^ 
hundred  pound  for  ^he  chance  of  entnnhe^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 
^vicket,  and  was  ^cln^'tted  by  a  cour  eo  ^.^  ^.^^^^^  ^^^ 

On  the  ^ward  m  the  garden  were  dancn^^  ^^^^^^,_^,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
a  company  of  friends ;  ^"[\ j^y /; '^^,t  ^  bachelor  named  Sweet- 
saw  the  God  of  Love  and  1"^!^?  with  five  arrows.  Of  these  bows 
looking,  who  bore  two  bows  each  wKh  five  ar^^^^  ^^^^^  unsightly, 

the  one  was  straight  and  f^'*^' ^"\"^,^,  ^f'some  quality  or  emotion 
and  each  of  the  ^'-^^^Vi"/^/  „Se  ed  And  as^he  dreamer  was 
by  which  love  is  ^^^.^'^^"^f  ^J^J  j  ™^^^  imagination),  he  beheld  a 
gLing  into  the  ^^^^^^^^^l^coru^n^  enamoured  of  one 
rose-tree  "  charged  full  oy°^^^  ,  ^  object  of  his  passion.  In 
of  them,  eagerly  ^d^^""'^^^Vas^truck  by  arrow  upon  arrow,  shot 
the  midst  of  this  attempt  he  ^^f  '^'^"^^  ';'y  ^^^^^  Vhe  arrow  called 
"  wonder  smart '•  by  Love  from  the  stron^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^,^^ 

Company  completes  the  ];'^^y.^^^J;X^^  God  of  Love,  w!io 
Lover  iL\4,;mnn,  ^'^t^^n^.^V^lnd  the  real  action  (if  it  is 
proceeds  to  instruct  him  mh,^^^^^^^^^^  ,^-,^i^    ^^„,-„t,    ;,    the 

To  be  called  such)  of  \^^'^l"7^'^^^  Rosebud,  the  opposition  of- 
Lover's  desire  to  possess  hi mselt  of  t^tKo^^  ^^Fl^^  .^^  ^^^^_ 

fcred  to  him  by  P^^^'^''^^^"  Vf  he  receives  from  more  or  less  dis- 

?;-;:  ^^^^!Sl  Z  :::v^nrn^^X  JX::.en  it  Jas  nSyel 
o  boot  was  neith'er  con..onplacc  nor  ,1  -chosen  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^ 

After  writing  about  ""^r^'^^^'Vuihum;  de  orris,  who  had  ex- 
original  French  poem  <^"";^'^^-''V  ;,"'^''" "'hv  with  the  spirit  of  the 
ecuted  his  part  o    the  task  '"  J"^/  ^^^  Jy,^^\';  be  continued  by 

chivalry  of  '-^ITean  "e  Mcmv     si'cal'd  from  the  town    near 
another  /r^«7'.V.',  Jean     e  i\'^^^j  ^    ^^  John  "  took  up  the  thread 

^K^pric^l^ssJ;^  ;^  in  tl^'pi^-l  a  wit  and  an  encyclop^ 
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dist.  Indeed,  the  latter  appellation  suits  him  in  both  its  special 
and  its  general  sense.  Beginning  with  a  long  dialogue  between 
Reason  and  the  Lover,  he  was  equally  anxious  to  display  his  free- 
dom of  criticism  and  his  universality  of  knowledge,  both  scientific 
and  anecdotical.  His  vein  was  pre-eminently  satirical  and  abund- 
antly allusive  ;  and  among  the  chief  objects  of  his  satire  are  the  two 
favourite  themes  of  mediaeval  satire  in  general,  religious  hypocrisy 
(personified  in  Faux-Semblant,  who  has  been  described  as  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Tartuffc),  and  the  foibles  of  women.  To  the 
gross  salt  of  Jean  de  Meung,  even  more  than  to  the  courtly  per- 
fume of  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  may  be  ascribed  the  long-lived  pop- 
ularity of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose;  and  thus  a  work,  of  v»-hich  already 
the  theme  and  first  conception  imply  a  great  step  forwards  from 
tlie  previous  range  of  mediseval  poetry,  became  a  favourite  with  all 
classes  by  reason  of  the  piquancy  of  its  flavour,  and  the  quotable 
applicability  of  many  of  its  passages.  Out  of  a  chivalrous  allegory 
Jean  de  Meung  had  made  a  popular  satire  ;  and  though  in  its  com- 
pleted form  it  could  look  for  no  welcome  in  many  a  court  or  castle 
— though  Petrarcli  despised  it,  and  Gerson,  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  recorded  a  protest  against  it — and  though  a  bevy  of  of- 
fended ladies  had  well-nigh  taken  the  law  into  their  own, hands 
against  its  author — yet  it  commanded  a  vast  public  of  admirers. 
And  against  such  a  popularity  even  an  offended  clergy,  though 
aided  by  the  sneers  of  the  fastidious  and  the  vehemence  of  the  fair, 
is  wont  to  contend  in  vain. 

Chaucer's  translation  of  this  poem  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
cause  which  called  forth  from  Eustace  Descliamps,  IMachault's 
pupil  and  nephew,  the  complimentary  ballade  in  the  refrain  of 
which  the  Englishman  is  saluted  as 
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Grant  translateur,  noble  Geffroi  Chaucier." 

But  whether  or  not  such  was  the  case,  his  version  of  the  Roman 
de  la  Rose  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  translation  properly  so 
called — although,  considering  the  great  number  of  MSS.  existing 
of  the  French  original,  it  would  probably  be  no  easy  task  to  verify 
the  assertion  that  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  are  to  be  found  the 
Xew  passages  tliought  to  have  been  interpolated  by  Chaucer.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  omissions  are  extensive  ;  indeed,  the  whole  of 
his  translation  amounts  to  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  French 
original.  It  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  that  Chaucer  reproduces 
only  about  one-half  of  the  part  contributed  bv  Jean  de  Meung,  and 
again  condenses  tliis  half  to  one-third  of  its  length.  In  general,  he 
has  preserved  the  French  names  of  localities,  and  even  occasion- 
ally  helps  himself  to  a  rhyme  by  retaining  a  French  word.  Occa- 
sionally he  shows  a  certain  timidity  as  "a  translator,  speaking  of 
"  the  tree  which  in  France  men  call  a  pine,"  and  pointing  out,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  that  mcrmaidens  are  called  "  sercyns  " 
{sirhies'j'm  I"  ranee.  On  the  other  hand,  his  natural  vivacity' now 
and  then  suggests  to  him  a  turn  of  phrase  or  an  illustration  of  his 
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own.     As  a  loyal  English  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

:^Sti"^rLrLrte\ia.e\vL 

parsed,  he  cannot  lose  the  opportunity  of  mventing  an  Irish  par- 
entage'for  Wicked-Tongue : 

"  So  full  of  cursed  rage 
It  well  agreed  with  his  lineage ; 
For  him  an  Irishwoman  bare." 

The  debt  which  Chaucer  in  his  later  woAs  owed  to  the  *^»<^» 
If  , hi  Rose  was  considerable,  and  by  no  means  coniined  to  the 
?{v^7,rite  Mavmornins  exordium  and  the  recurring  raachmeryof 
tavoitrlte  "^> '™':  ";  =  (  ^(^^  latter  (the  dream  of  Scipio  related 
L"c™™  an  L°  ofnded  ta  The  widely-read  Commentary  o£  Mac- 
r,^h  sTthe  o  ening  lines  of  the  RomamU  point.  He  owes  to  he 
tSttf^  both  the  ^f^'^^^^^tl^^ 

words— a  service  in  w  men,  pernaps,  ue-  already 

Htion  considered  as  an  exercise  of  style.  How  iar  ne  naci  a  reaay 
ad  an'ced  i^  this  respect,  and  how  lightly  our  languap:e  was  already 
moulding  tself  in  his  hands,  may  be  seen  fromseveral  passages  m 
Te  poem  ;  for  instance,  from  that  about  the  -Kklle,  where  he  old 
and  new  heme  of  self-contradictoriness  of  love  is  trea  ed  in  end- 
less variations.  In  short,  Chaucer  executed  his  task  with  facility 
and  frequently  with  grace,  tliough,  for  one  reason  or  another,  he 
arew  tired  of  it  before  he  had  carried  it  out  with  completeness. 
Yet  the  translation  (and  this  mav  have  been  among  the  causes 
why  he  seems  to  have  wearied  of  it)  has,  notwithstanding,  a  ce  tarn 
Tir  of  schoolwork -,  and  though  Chaucer's  next  P-- to  wh^l-n- 

g^^fr;:^^-rii^;iS^:r^^ 
;h^^:s^r:nh!^-rccSn,t::?=^ 

srvaionsw^rch  kings  and  constituted  authorities  have  never  been 
not'Sou"    for   loving.     This  fcumstance    toge  her  w.h^^ 
fprence  to  Windsor  quoted  above,  suggests  the  Pf"  ^=^'^'"\y;";' 
Chaucer's  connexion  With  tlie  Court  had  not  been  '"  enupted,  or 

had  been  renewed,  or  was  on  the  eve  of  '"e"^.-;?;^-;^ /;,f,V't   v^^^ 
wlien  he  wrote  this  translation.     In  becoming  a  coin  tier,  he  was 

:     ainlv  ;rced  witliin  the  reach  of  social  "PP-;,""'  ^^^^J^/;  ^ 
his  dav'he  could  nowhere  else  have  enjoyed.     I",^^"."''^"'!  ".' ^^.^'^ 
^iin  Italv  durin-  tlie  fourteenth  and  tlie  two  following  centuries 
as    the    frequen^recun■ence    of   the    notion   attests,  the    "good' 
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courtier  seemed  the  perfection  of  the  idea  of  gentleman.  At  the 
same  time,  exaggerated  conceptions  of  the  courtlj'  breedio"-  of 
Chaucer's  and  Froissart's  age  may  very  easily  be  formed;  and  it  is 
ahnost  amusing  to  contrast  with  Chaucer's  generally  liberal  notions 
of  manners,  severe  views  of  etiquette  like  that  introduced  by  him 
at  the  close  of  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale,  where  he  stigmatises  as  a 
solecism  the  statement  of  the  author  from  whom  he  copied  his  nar- 
rative, that  King  JEWa.  sent  his  little  boy  to  invite  the  emperor  to 
dinner.     "  It  is  best  to  deem  he  went  himself." 

The  position  which  in  June,  1367,  we  find  Chaucer  holding  at 
Court  is  that  of  "  Valettus  "  to  the  King,  or,  as  a  later  document  of 
May,  1368,  has  it,  of  ''Valettus  Camerse  Regis  "—Valet  or  Yeoman 
of  the  King's  Chamber.  Posts  of  this  kind,  which  involved  the 
ordinary  functions  of  personal  attendance — the  making  of  beds,  the 
holding  of  torches,  the  laying  of  tables,  the  going  on  messages, 
etc.— were  usually  bestowed  upon  young  men  of  good  family.  In 
due  course  of  time  a  royal  valet  usually  rose  to  the  higher  post  of 
royal  squire— either  '-of  the  household"  generally,  or  of  a  more 
special  kind.  Chaucer  appears  in  1368  as  an  "esquire  of  less  de- 
gree," his  name  standing  seventeenth  in  a  list  of  seven-and-thirty. 
After  the  year  1373  he  is  never  mentioned  by  the  lower,  but  several 
times  by  Latin  equivalents  of  the  higher,  title.  Frequent  entries 
occur  of  the  pension  or  salary  of  twenty  marks  granted  to  him  for 
life  ;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  he  soon  began  to  be  employed  on  mis- 
sions abroad.  He  had  thus  become  a  regular  member  of  the  royal 
establishment,  within  the  sphere  of  which  we  must  suppose  the  as- 
sociations of  the  next  years  of  his  life  to  have  been  confined. 
TJiev  belonged  to  a  period  of  peculiar  significance  both  for  the 
English  people  and  for  the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  whose  glittering 
exploits  reflected  so  much  transitory  glory  on  the  national  arms. 
At  home,  these  years  were  the  brief  interval  between  two  of  the 
chief  visitations,  of  the  Black  Death  (1361  and  1369);  and  a  few 
years  earlier  the  poet  of  the  Vision  had  given  voice  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor.  It  was  not.  however,  the  mothers  of  the  people 
crying  for  their  children  whom  the  courtly  singer  remembered  in 
his  elegy  written  in  the  year  1369;  the  woe  to  which  he  gave  a 
poetic  expression  was  that  of  a  princely  widower  temporarily  in- 
consolable for  the  loss  of  his  first  wife.  In  1367  the  Black  Prince 
was  conquering  Castile  (to  be  lost  again  before  the  year  was  out) 
for  that  interesting  protdge  of  the  Plantagenets  and  representative 
of  legitimate  right.  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel,  whose  daughter  the  in- 
consolable widower  was  to  espouse  in  1372,  and  whose  "tragic" 
downfall  Chaucer  afterwards  duly  lamented  in  his  Monk's  Tale: — 

"  0  nnlile.  O  worthy  Pedro,  glory  of  Spain, 
Whom  fortune  held  so  high  in  majesty  !  " 

As   yet  the  star  of  the  valiant  Prince  of  Wales  had  not  been 

uenched    in    the  sickness  which  was  the  harbinger  of  death  ;  and 

his  younger  brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  though  already  known  for  his 

bravery  in  the   field  (he   commanded    the    reinforcements  sent  to 
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Spain  ill  1367).  had  scarcely  begun  to  play  the  prominent  part  in 
pohircs  which  he  was  afterwards  to  fill.  But  his  day  was  at  hand, 
and  the  anticlerical  tenour  of  the  legislation  and  ot  the  adminis- 
trative changes  of  these  years  was  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
olicy  of  which  he  was  to  constitute  himself  the  representative 
1365  is  the  vear  of  the  Statute  of  Provisors,  and  1371  that  of  the 
dismissal  of  William  of  Wykeham.  u  ui       c 

John  of  Gaunt  was  born  in  1340,  and  was,  therefore,  probably  ot 
much  the  same  age  as  Chaucer,  and,  lil<e  him,  now  in  the  prime  of 
life      Nothing  could,  accordingly,  be  more  natural  than  that  a  more 
or  less  intimate  relation  should   have  formed  itself  betvyeen  them. 
This  relation,  there  is  reason    to   believe,  afterwards  ripened,  on 
Chaucer's  part,  into  one  of  distinct  political  partisanship,  of  whicli 
there  could  as  yet  (for  the  reason  given  above)  hardly  be  a  question. 
There  was,  however,  so  far  as  we  know,  nothing  in  Chaucer  s  tastes 
and   tendencies  to  render  it  antecedently  unlikely  that  he  shoulci 
•have  l)een  ready  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  a  prince  who  entered  the 
pohtical  arena   as    an   adversary   of   clerical  predominance.      Had 
Chaucer   been   a  friend  of  it  in   principle,  he  would  hardly  have 
devoted  his  first  efforts  as  *  writer  to  the  translation  of  the  Roman 
de  la  Rose.     In  so  far,  therefore— and  in  truth  it  is  not  ye»-y  tar- 
as  John  of  Gaunt  may  be  afterwards  said  to  have  been  a  Wyclithte, 
the  same  description  might  probably  be  applied  to  Chaucer.     \\  it  i 
such  sentiments  a  personal  orthodoxy  was  fully  reconcileable  in  botli 
patron  and  follower  ;  and  the  so-called  Chancer  s  A. B.C.,  aversion 
of  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin  in  a  French  poetical  "  Pilgrimage,      might 
with  equal  probability  have  been  put  together  by  him  either  early 
or  late  in  the  course  of  his  life.     There  was,  however,  a  traditiop, 
repeated  bv  Speght,  that  this  piece  was  composed  "  at  the  request 
of  Blanche,  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  as  a  prayer  for  her  private  use, 
being  a  woman  in  her  religion  very  devout."     If  so,  it  must  have 
been  written  before  the  Duchess's  death,  whicli  occurred  in  1309 ; 
and  we  may  imagine  it.  if  we    please,  with  its  twenty-three   initial 
letters  blazoned  in  red  and  blue  and  gold  on  a  flyleaf  inserted  in 
the  Book  of  the  pious  Duchess -herself,  in  the  fervent  language  ot 
the  poem,  an  illuminated  calendar,  as  being  lighted  in  this  world 
with  the  Virgin's  holy  name.  ,      ,.    ,  1 

In  the  autumn  of  1369,  then,  the  Duchess  Blanche  died  an  early 
death;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  John  of  Gaunt,  to  whom  his 
marria<re  with  her  had'  brought  wealth  and  a  dukedom,  ordered 
services  in  pious  remembrance  of  her,  to  be  held  at  her  grave,  i  He 
elaborate  elegv  which-verv  possibly  at  the  widowed  Duke  s  request 
— w.as  composed  by  Chaucer,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  ot 
the  lady  whose  loss  it  deplores  : — 

.  Goodti  faire  WJiite^  she  hight  ; 
Thus  was  mv  lady  named  right  ; 
For  she  was  both  fair  and  bright." 

But  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  his  age.  which  shunned  such 
sheer  straightforwardness   in  poetry,  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  conr 
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tains  no  further  transparent  reference  to  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  wedded  life  which  had  come  to  so  premature  an  end — for 
John  of  Gaunt  had  married  Blanche  of  Lancaster  in  1359 — and  an 
elaborate   framework  is  constructed  round  the  essential  theme  of 
the  poem.     Alread)-,  however,  the  instinct  of  Chaucer's  own  poetic 
genius  had  taught  him  the  value  of  personal  directness  ;  and,  arti- 
ficiall)-  as  the  course  of  the  poem  is  arranged,  it  begins  in  the  most 
artless  and  effective  fashion  with  an  account  given  bv  the    poet  of 
his  own  sleeplessness  and  its  cause,  alread}'  referred  to — an  open- 
ing so  felicitous  that  it  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Froissart.     And 
so,  Chaucer  continues,  as  he  could  not  sleep,  to  drive  the   night 
away   he  sat  upright  in  his  bed  reading  a  "  romance,"  which  he 
thought  better  entertainment   than   chess  or  draughts.     The  book 
which  he  read  was  the  Metaviorphoses  of  Ovid  ;  and  in  it  he  chanced 
on  the  tale  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone — the  lovers  whom,  on  their  pre- 
mature death,  the  compassion  of  Juno  changed  into  the  sea-birds 
that  bring  good-luck  to  mariners.     Of  this  story  (whether  Chaucer 
derived  it  direct  from  Ovid,  or  from  Machault's  French  version,  is 
disputed),  the  earlier  part  serves  as  the  introduction  to  the  poem. 
The    story   breaks  off — with    the    dramatic   abruptness    in  which 
Chaucer  is  a  master,  and  which  so  often  distinguishes  his  versions 
from  their  originals — at   the  death  of  Alcyone,  caused  by  her  grief 
at  the  tidings  brought  by  Morpheus  of  her  husband's  death.     Thus 
subtly  tlie  god  of  sleep  and  the  death  of  a  loving  wife  mingle  their 
images  in  the  poet's  mind;  and  with  these  upon  him, he  falls  asleep 
"  right  upon  his  book." 

What  more  natural,  after  this,  than  the  dream  which  came  to  him  ? 
It  was  May,  and  he  lay  in  his  bed  at  morning-time,  having  been 
awakened  out  of  his  slumbers  by  the  "  small  fowls,"  who  were 
carolling  forth  their  notes — "  some  high,  some  low,  and  all  of  one 
accord."  The  birds  singing  their  matins  around  the  poet,  and 
the  sun  shining  brightly  through  his  windows  stained  with 
many  a  figure  of  poetic  legend,  and  upon  the  wails  painted  in 
fine  colours,  "  both  text  and  gloss,  and  all  the  Rdmaunt  of  the 
Rose  " — is  not  this  a  picture  of  Chaucer  by  his  own  hand,  on  which 
one  may  love  to  dwell.''  And  just  as  the  poem  has  begun  with  a 
toucli  of  nature,  and  at  the  beginning  of  its  main  action  has  returned 
to  nature,  so  through  the  whole  of  its  course  it  maintains  the  same 
tone.  The  sleeper  awakened — still,  of  course,  in  his  dream — hears 
tlie  sound  of  tlie  horn,  and  the  noise  of  huntsmen  preparing  for  the 
chase.  He  rises,  saddles  his  horse,  and  follows  to  the  forest, 
where  the  Emperor  Octavian  (a  favourite  character  of  Carolingian 
legend,  and  pleasantly  revived  under  this  aspect  by  the  modern 
romanticist,  Ludwig  Tieck — in  Chaucer's  poem  probably  a  flattering 
allegory  for  the  King)  is  holding  his  hunt.  The  deer  having  been 
started,  the  poet  is  watching  the  course  of  the  hunt,  when  he  is 
approached  by  a  dog,  which  leads  him  to  a  solitary  spot  in  a  thicket 
among  mighty  trees  ;  and  here  of  a  sudden  he  comes  upon  a  man 
in  black,  sitting  silently  by  the  side  of  a  huge  oak.  How  simple 
and   how   charming  is  the  device  of  the  faithful  dog  acting  as  a 
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himself  a  lay,  "  a  manner  song,    m  these  ^^orcls 

«'  I  have  of  sorrow  so  great  wone, 
That  joye  get  I  never  none, 
Now  that  I  see  my  lady  bright,        _ 
Which  I  have  loved  with  all  my  might, 
Is  from  me  dead,  and  is  agone. 
Alas  !  Death,  what  aileth  thee 
That  thou  should'st  not  have  taken  me. 
When  that  thou  took'st  my  lady  sweet? 
That  was  so  fair,  so  fresh,  so  free, 
So  coode,  that  men  may  well  see^^ 
Of  all  goodness  she  had  no  meet, 
seeing  the  kni,ht  -er^- b>.  h^  gnef^nd^n^^^oin^^ 

ing,  the  poet  ---^^^^^^l^^l^'ilZ^^^^  -ourner,  touched  by 
the  intrusion.  Thereupon  ^"^  u'=  ,  j  £  l^js  sorrow  which 
this  token  of  sympathy,  breaks  o"t."to  ^^  t^  ^  or  ^^^^  ^^ 

forms  the  real  subject  of  .t^^^,  P«/,^:  J' ^l  ?s  of  t^-^  '^  unknown, 
a  wife  who  was  hard  to  gam  (the    istonc^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

but  great  he  resses  ^/^^^"I'j'f  ^ ,  ^^/f.^lSwas  to  lose  so  soon 
royal  houses),  and  whom,  alas     her  ""^Dau  ^  nothing 

af?er  he  had  gained  her.  Nothing  ^^f  ^^j^  ^^^jX's  description  oi 
could  be  more  delightful  than    he  ^^^^\^";°^^    ,^d  almost  de- 

'"^  -^"y  'f^-  ^n'in 'VJr  Ma^yo?  the  ouches  in  this  description- 
spaired  of  winning  her.     Many  u         Uonniest— are   it  is  true,  bor- 

haps  the  most  "W'k«  1^""-;  Xltflhe  por,n4  of  an  English 
Z  'arSre'nd^U  h^noclnitS'we  Sot  be-Jonging,  like  its  opp<. 
site,  to  any  "  period  "  in  particular  ? 

"  I  saw  her  dance  so  cornel  ily, 
Carol  and  sing  so  sweetely. 
And  laugh,  nnd  play  so  womanly, 
And  looke  so  debonairly. 
So  goodly  speak  and  so  friendly. 
That,  certcs,  I  trow  that  nevermore 
Was  seen  so  blissful  a  treasure. 
For  every  hair  upon  her  head, 
Sooth  to  say,  it  was  not  red, 
Nor  yellow  neither,  nor  brown  it  was, 
Methought  most  like  geld  it  was. 
And  ah  !  what  eves  my  lady  had, 
Debonair,  goode.  glad  and  sad, 
Simple,  of  good  size,  not  loo  wide. 
Thereto  her  look  was  not  aside 
Nor  ovcrthwart  ; " 
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but  so  well  set  that  whoever  beheld  her  was  drawn  and  taken  up 
by  it,  every  part  of  him.  Her  eyes  seemed  every  now  and  then  as 
if  she  were  inclined  to  be  merciful,  such  was  the  delusion  of  fools : 
a  delusion  in  very  truth,  for 

"  It  was  no  counterfeited  thing  ; 
It  was  her  owne  pure  looking;- 
So  the  goddess,  dame  Nature, 
Had  made  them  open  by  measure 
And  close;  for  were  she  never  so  glad, 
Not  foolishly  her  looks  were  spread, 
Nor  wildely,  though  that  she  play'd; 
But  ever,  methought,  her  even  said, 
'  By  God,  my  wrath  is  all  forgiven.'  " 

And  at  the  same  time  she  liked  to  live  so  happily  that  dulness  was 
afraid  of  her:  she  was  neither  too  "sober"  nor  too  glad;  in  short, 
no  creature  had  ever  more  measure  in  all  things.  Such  was  the 
lady  whom  the  knight  had  won  for  himself,  and  whose  virtues  he 
cannot  weary  o£  rehearsing  to  himself  or  to  a  sympathising  auditor. 

"  '  Sir  ! '  quoth  I.  '  where  is  she  now  ? ' 
'  Now  ? '  quoth  he,  and  stopped  anon ; 
Therewith  he  waxed  as  dead  as  stone, 
And  said  :  '  Alas  that  I  was  bore  I 
That  was  the  loss !  and  heretofore 
I  told  to  thee  what  I  had  lost. 
Bethink  thee  what  I  said.     Thou  know'st 
In  sooth  full  little  what  thou  meanest : 
I  have  lost  more  than  thou  weenest. 
God  wot,  alas '  right  that  was  she.' 
'  Alas,  sir,  how  ?  what  mav  that  be  ? ' 
•  She  is  dead.'     '  Nay  ? '     '  Yes,  by  my  truth  1 
'  Is  this  your  loss  .'  by  God,  it  is  ruth.'  " 

And  with  that  word,  the  hunt  breaking  up,  the  knight  and  the  poet 
depart  to  a  "long  castle  with  white  walls  on  a  rich  hill"  (Rich- 
mond i"),  where  a  bell  tolls  and  awakens  the  poet  from  his  slumbers, 
to  let  him  find  himself  lying  in  his  bed,  and  the  book,  with  its 
legend  of  love  and  sleep,  resting  in  his  hand.  One  hardlv  knows 
at  whom  more  to  wonder — whether  at  the  distinguished  French 
scholar  who  sees  so  many  trees  that  he  cannot  see  a  forest,  and 
who,  not  content  with  declaring  the  Book  of  the  Duc/iess,  as  a 
whole  as  well  as  in  its  details,  a  servile  imitation  of  Machault, 
pronounces  it  at  the  same  time  one  of  Chaucer's  feeblest  produc- 
tions ;  or  at  the  equally  eminent  English  scholar  who,  with  a  flip- 
pancy which  for  once  ceases  to  be  amusing,  opines  that  Chaucer 
ought  to  "  have  felt  ashamed  of  himself  for  this  most  lame  and  im- 
potent a  conclusion  "  of  a  poem  "  full  of  beauties,"  and  ought  to 
have  been  "caned  for  it!"  Not  only  was  this  "lame  and  impo- 
tent conclusion  "  imitated  by  Spenser  in  his  lovely  elegy,  Daph- 
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n-,  one  would  have  thought  ""™™^^^  >;,     The  charm  of  this 
"iTich  was  among  his  --t  chara  t  n  t  c  ..fts.^  ^^^.^^^  .^  .^ 

poem,  notwithstanding  all  the  ar^'*^^'^^;        ^  ^eal  human  bemg  is 
Ls  iA  its  simplicity  and    ''"^.^^^V^  J^f^^^^S^ue    abstraction  ;  and  the 

here  brought  before  ''llfl^^X\^^:^^^\^  tell  of  death  and  mourn- 
glow  of  life  is  on  the  page,  though  U    a  .^^^   ^^^   ^^^^ 

fncr.     Chaucer  is  finding  his  stren^tn    "^^      ^    |  ,     awaking   to 
spring  of  poetic  inspiration  :  and  m  ^'^  dr^am^.  ^^^^^,^^,^  of 

Se  rial  capabilities  of  his  geniu.     Th<x>^»^^^^^^,;,;  ,^,,h  to  say  that 

^aiS^^in'tlS^^^"^'^^  '-  -  -  --'    ''-''''   '"^ 

-^^:lC^onscious,.  the  same  t^^^ 

is  manifest  from  ^^•^;,^V  f  literarv  hfe  during  the  next  few  years, 
both  his  personal  ^"^h^^/^''^^ poets,  as  in  those  of  other  men, 
But  there  is  a  tide  in  the  /l^f^  .°\  P'^f '^^  ^eems  largely  to  depend, 
on  the  use  or  neglect  of  ;:;^;'^^),^J^'^JJ,^  ^^^v  have  been  rejoiced  to  be 
For  more  reasons  th.n  one  ^^a^^^^^^  ,"'^^  ^^.h  apparently  formed  his 
employed  on  the  two  ^fl'>'''J^\'T^^^^^  In  the  fi4t  place  the 
chiefoccupation  during  the  years  1 370-1 373  .^  him  have 

fove  of  books,  which  he  so  ^':eq"^";  y^'^'i^.-ties  •  few  are  observers 
been  united  to  a  love  of  seeing  men  ^n^^^^^^^^^  ■,_  of  his  literarv 
of  character  without  taking  peasuem^^^^^  ^^^^^^  .    J. 

labours  he  probably  ^ook  lutle  thou  n  ^.  ^^  ^^^y 

though  the  visit  which  in  the  ^""^  turning-point  in  his  literary 
be  truly  said  to  hav.  co-tituted  ..e  ^turn  ^  .  P^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^,^. ., 

l;^;e  ^i^;^--^--.^-.:^;:^^:rv:^o  left  England  in 
On  the  latter  of  these  ^'^^^^"^^Vlo'ence.     His  object  at  the 

the  winter  of  1 37^,  ^''^^\^^\f^!r°  ernin^  thetsettlement  of  a  Genoese 
former  city  was  to  negotiate  concernm  .^  ^^^.^  ,,      e 

niercantile  factory  in  ^"%?^^^^;^\Pd  England  a  commercial  in  er- 
already  existed  ^^l^veen  Genoa  ana        .^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^     p^p  lar 

course,  which  is  .'l^^f^^^  ^^^^^^  Tn  the  sense  of  any  small  coiM  t 
term /««^  occurring   n  Chaucei  in  ^^  p^^^^  ^^^'fT,'i 

ns  been  supposed  that  on  this  JO"' "«>  statement  of  the 

those  residence  was  "^^i  ,^>' ^^..^be^"  earnt  the  story  of  patient 
Cerk  in  the  Canterbury  T^^^^/.  ^^,^^^^7^  .  ■  now  dead,"  who  was 
r-  •  our.c  "It  Padua  of  a   woith\  cierK  of  course,  merely 

rfd"  Francis  FCrarcl,,  .l>c  ^^'---^IJ^^-    S'  tm  re.rnrch's 

<^  .!«.  a.--J;;;rrb   tcctcdi    Bu.  . he  meeting  wl„ch 

Latin  version  ot  tne  01  IqU        j 

£';;;r^3r  :!£:r£n„  /Mj-^^    ;j-i.^"i,;  a,*.-  con...  -p^-  • 

t  "  A  jane      '5  '"  *"^ 
»•  stormy  people." 
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the  expression  suggests  may  have  actually  taken  place,  and 
may  have  been  accompanied  by  the  most  suitable  conversation 
which  the  imagination  can  supply  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
a  conjecture  unsupported  by  any  evidence  whatever,  that  a  pre- 
vious meeting  between  the  pair  had  occurred  at  Milan  in  1368, 
when  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  married  to  his  second  wife 
with  great  pomp  in  the  presence  of  Petrarch  and  of  Froissart.  The 
really  noteworthy  point  is  this  :  that  while  neither  (as  a  matter  of 
course)  tl*e  translated  Romaunt  of  the  I\ose  nor  the  Book  of  the 
Duchess  exhibits  any  traces  of  Italian  influences,  the  same  asser- 
tion cannot  safely  be  made  with  regard  to  any  important  poem  pro- 
duced by  Chaucer  after  the  date  of  this  Italian  journey.  The  lit- 
erature of  Italy,  which  was — and  in  the  first  instance  through 
Chaucer  himself — to  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  our  own,  was  at  last  opened  to  him,  though  in  what 
measure,  and  by  what  gradations,  must  remain  undecided.  Before 
him  lay  both  the  tragedies  and  the  comedies,  as  he  would  have 
called  them,  of  the  learned  and  brilliant  Boccaccio — both  his  epic 
poems  and  that  inexhaustible  treasure-house  of  stories  which  Pe- 
trarch praised  for  its  pious  and  grave  contents,  albeit  they  were 
mingled  with  others  of  undeniable  jocoseness — the  immortal  De- 
caDierone.  He  could  examine  the  refined  gold  of  Petrarch's  own 
verse,  with  its  exquisite  variations  of  its  favourite  pure  theme  and 
its  adequate  treatment  of  other  elevated  subjects ;  and  he  might 
gaze  down  the  long  vista  of  pictured  rem.iniscences,  grand  and 
sombre,  called  up  by  the  mightiest  Muse  of  the  Middle  Age.s,  the 
Muse  of  Dante.  Chaucer's  genius,  it  may  be  said  at  once,  was 
Tioi  transfortnedhy  its  contact  with  Italian  literature;  for  a  con- 
scious desire  as  well  as  a  conscientious  effort  is  needed  for  bringing 
about  such  a  transformation  ;  and  to  compare  the  results  of  his  first 
Italian  journey  with  those  of  Goethe's  pilgrimage  across  the  Alps, 
for  instance,  would  be  palpably  absurd.  It  might  even  be  doubted 
whether,  for  the  themes  which  he  was  afterwards  likely  to  choose, 
and  naturally  did  choose  for  poetic  treatment,  the  materials  at  his 
command  in  French  (and  English)  poetry  and  prose  would  not  have 
sufficed  him.  As  it  was,  it  seems  probable  that  he  took  many  things 
from  Italian  literature  ;  it  is  certain  that  he  learnt  much  from  it. 
There  seems  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  influence  of  Italian 
study  upon  Chaucer  made  him  more  assiduous,  as  well  as  more 
careful,  in  the  employment  of  his  poetic  powers — more  hopeful  at 
once,  if  one  may  so  say,  and  more  assured  of  himself. 

Meanwhile,  soon  after  his  return  from  his  second  foreign  mis- 
sion, he  was  enabled  to  begin  a  more  settled  life  at  home.  He  had 
acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Crown,  as  is  shown  by 
the  grant  for  life  of  a  daily  pitcher  of  wine,  made  to  him  on  April 
23rd,  1374,  the  merry  day  of  the  Feast  of  St.  George.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  a  mistake  to  conclude,  from  any  seeming  analogies  of 
later  times,  that  this  grant,  which  was  received  by  Chaucer  in 
money-value,  and  which  seems  finally  to  have  been  commuted  for 
an  annual  payment  of  twenty  marks,  betokened  on  the  part  of  the 
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Kino-  a  spirit  of  patronage  appropriate  to  the  claims  of  literary  leis- 
ure°  How  remote  such  a  notion  was  from  the  minds  of  Chaucer  s 
employers  is  proved  by  the  term  of  the  patent  by  whicii    m  the 
month  of  June  following,  he  was  appointed  Coniptroller  of  the  Cus- 
toms and  Subsidy  of  wools,  skins  and  tanned  hides  m  the  port  of 
London.      This    patent  (doubtless  according  to  the  usual  official 
form)  required  him  to  write  the  rolls  of  his  office  with  his  own 
hand,  to  be  continually  present  there,  and  to  perform  his  duties  in 
person,  and   not   bv  deputy.     By  a  warrant  of  the  same  month 
Chaucer  was  granted  the  pension  of  lo/.  for  life  already  mentioned, 
for  services  rendered  by  him  and  his  wife  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Lancaster  and  to  the  Oueen  ;  by  two  successive  grants  of  the 
year  ny?  he  received  further  pecuniary  gratifications  of  a  more  or 
less  temporary  nature  ;  and  he  continued  to  receive  his  pension 
and  allowance  for  robes  as  one  of  the  royal  esquires.     We  may, 
therefore   conceive  of  him  as  now  established  in  a  comfortable  as 
well  as  seemingly  secure  position.     His  regular  work  as  a  comi> 
troUer  (of  which  a  few  scattered  documentary  vestiges    are  pre- 
served) scarcely  offers  more  points  for  the  imagination  to  exercise 
itself  upon  than  Burns's  excisemanship  or  Wordsworth's  collector- 
ship  of  stamps,*  though  doubtless  it  must  have  brought  him  into 
constant  contact  with^■nerchants  and  with  shipmen,  and  may  have 
sucrcrested  to  him  many  a  broad  descriptive   touch.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  poet  to  feel  something  ot  that 
ineffable  ennui  of  official  life,  which  even  the   self-compensatory 
practice  of  arriving  late  at  one's  desk,  but  departing  from  it  early, 
can  only  abate,  but  not  take  away.     The  passage    has  been  often 
quoted  in  which  Chaucer  half  implies  a  feeling  of  the  kind,  and 
tells  how  he  sought  recreation   from  what  Charies  Lamb  would 
have  called  his  ""works  "  at  the  Custom  House  in  the  reading,  as 
we  know  he  did  in  the  writing,  of  other  books  :— 

"...  When  thy  labour  done  all  is, 
And  hasty-made  reckonings, 
Instead  of  rest  and  newe  things 
Thou  go'st  home  to  thine  house  anon, 
And  there  as  dumb  as  any  stone 
Thou  sittcst  at  another  book." 

The  house  at  home  was  doubtless  that  in  Aldgate,  of  which  the 
lease  to  Chaucer,  bearing  date  May,  1 374,  has  been  discovered; 
and  to  this  we  may  fancy  Chaucer  walking  morning  and  evening 
from  the  river-side,  past  the  Postern  Gate  by  the  Tower.  Already, 
however  in  1376,  the  routine  of  his  occupations  appears  to  have 
been  interrupted  l^y  his  engagement  on  some  secret  service  under 
Sir  John  liuriey  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  and  in  1378.  lie  was  re- 
peatedly abroad  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  On  one  of  his  jour- 
neys  in  the  last-named  year  he   was   attached  in  a  subordinate 

•  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  Dryden  should  have  received.  ='^,,=>_,'-^X^,^Tt  S 
political  services  as  a  s.uirist,  an  office  almost  identical  with  Chaucer  s.  But  he  hUU  it  lor 
little  more  than  a  year. 
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capacity  to  the  embassy  sent  to  negotiate  for  tlie  marriage  with  the 
French  King  Charles  V.'s  daughter  Mary  to  the  young  King 
Richard  II.,  who  had  succeeded  to  his  grandfather  in  1377 — one  of 
those  matrimonial  missions  which,  in  the  days  of  both  Plantagenets 
and  Tudors,  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  functions  of  European 
diplomacy,  and  which  not  unfrequently,  as  in  this  case  at  least  ulti- 
mately, came  to  nothing.  A  later  journey  in  May  of  the  same  year 
took  Chaucer  once  more  to  Italy,  whither  he  had  been  sent  with 
Sir  Edward  Berkeley  to  treat  with  Bernardo  Visconti,  joint  lord  of 
Milan,  and  "scourge  of  Lombardy,"  and  Sir  John  Kawkwood — ■ 
the  former  of  whom  finds  a  place  in  that  brief  mirror  of  magistrates, 
the  Monk's  Tale.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  of  the  two  persons 
whom,  according  to  custom,  Chaucer  appointed  to  appear  for  him 
in  the  Courts  during  his  absence,  one  was  John  Gower,  whose  name 
as  that  of  tlie  second  poet  of  his  age  is  indissolubly  linked  with 
Chaucer's  own. 

So  far,  the  new  reign,  which  had  opened  amidst  doubts  and 
difficulties  for  the  country,  had  to  the  faithful  servant  of  the  dy- 
nasty brought  an  increase  of  royal  good-will.  In  1381 — after  the 
suppression  of  the  great  rebellion  of  the  villeins — King  Richard  II. 
had  married  the  princess  whose  name  for  a  season  linked  together 
the  history  of  two  countries  the  destinies  of  which  had  before  that 
age,  as  they  have  since,  lain  far  asunder.  Yet  both  Bohemia  and 
England,  besides  the  nations  which  received  from  the  former  the 
impulses  communicated  to  it  by  the  latter,  have  reason  to  remem- 
ber Queen  Anne,  the  learned  and  the  good  ;  since  to  her  was 
probably  due,  in  the  first  instance,  the  intellectual  intercourse  be- 
tween  her  native  and  her  adopted  country.  There  seems  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  approach  of  tiiis  marriage  which 
Chaucer  celebrated  in  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  jocund  mar- 
riage-poems ever  composed  by  a  laureate's  hand  ;  and  if  this  was 
so,  he  cannot  but  have  augmented  the  favour  with  which  he  was 
regarded  at  Court.  When,  therefore,  by  May,  1382,  his  foreign 
journeys  had  come  to  an  end,  we  do  not  wonder  to  find  that,  with- 
out being  called  upon  to  relinquish  his  former  office,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  addition  to  the  Comptrollership  of  the  Petty  Customs  in 
the  Port  of  London,  of  which  post  he  was  allowed  to  execute  the 
duties  by  deputy.  In  November,  1384,  he  received  permission  to 
absent  himself  from  his  old  comptrollership  for  a  month  ;  and  in 
February,  1385,  was  allowed  to  appoint  a  (permanent)  deputy  for 
this  office  also.  During  the  month  of  October,  1386,  he  sat  in 
Parliament  at  Westminster  as  one  of  the  Kniglits  of  the  Shire  for 
Kent,  where  we  may  consequently  assume  him  to  have  possessed 
landed  property.  His  fortunes,  therefore,  at  this  period  had  clearly 
risen  to  their  height ;  and  naturally  enough  his  commentators  are 
anxious  to  assign  to  tliese  years  the  sunniest,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  most  elaborate,  of  his  literary  productions.  It  is  altogether 
pobal>le  that  the  amount  of  leisure  now  at  Chaucer's  command  en- 
abled him  to  carry  into  execution  some  of  the  works  for  which  he 
had  gathered  materials  abroad  and  at  home,  and  to  prepare  others. 
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Inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  passage  cited  above,  referring  to 
Chaucer's  official  employment,  his  poem  called  tlie  House  of  Fame 
must  have  been  written  between  1374  and  1386  (when  Chaucer 
quitted  office),  and  probably  is  to  be  dated  near  the  latter  year. 
Inasmuch  as  both  this  poem  and  Troihisand  Cressid ?irt  mentioned 
in  the  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women,  tliey  must  have 
been  written  earher  than  it ;  and  the  dedication  of  Troilus  to  Gower 
and  Strode  very  well  agrees  with  the  relations  known  to  have  ex- 
isted about  this  time  between  Chaucer  and  his  brother-poet.  Very 
probably  all  these  three  works  may  have  been  put  forth,  in  more 
or  less  rapid  succession,  during  this  fortunate  season  of  Chaucer's 

life.  '         ^ 

A  fortunate  season— for  in  it  the  prince  who,  from  whatever 
cause,  was  indisputably  the  patron  of  Chaucer  and  his  wife,  had, 
notwithstanding  his  uniwpularity  among  the  lower  orders,  and  the 
deep  suspicion  fostered  bv  hostile  whisperings  against  him  in  his 
royal  nephew's  breast,  still  contrived  to  hold  the  first  place  by  the 
throne.     Though  serious  danger  had  already  existed  of  a  conflict 
between  the  King  and  his  uncle,  yet  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  Duchess 
Constance  had  been  graciously  dismissed  with  a  royal  gift  of  golden 
crowns,  when,  in  Julv,  1386,  he   took  his  departure   for  the  Conti- 
nent, to  busy  himself  till  his  return  home  in  November,  1389,  with 
the  affairs  of  Castile,  and  with  claims  arising  out  of  his  disburse- 
ments there.     The  reasons  for  Chaucer's  attachment  to  this   par- 
ticular patron  are  probably  not  far  to  seek;  on  the  precise  nature 
of  the  relation  between  them  it  is  useless  to  speculate.     Before 
Wyclif's  death  in  1384,  John  of  Gaunt  had  openly  dissociated  him- 
self from  the  reformer  ;  and   whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in 
his  later  years,  it  was  certainly  not  as  a  follower  of  his  old  patron 
that  at  this  date  Chaucer  could  have  been  considered  a  Wycliffite. 
Again,  this  period  of  Chaucer's  life  maybe  called  fortunate,  be- 
cause'^during  it  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  only  congenial  friend- 
ships of  which  any  notice  remains  to  us.     The  poem  of  Troilus  ami 
Cressid\%,  as  was  just  noted,  dedicated  to  "  the  moral  Gower  and 
the    philoso]>hical    Strode."     Ralph    Strode  was  a   Dominican  of 
Jedburgh   Abbey,  a  travelled   scholar,  whose  journeys  had  carried 
him  as'^far  as  the  Holy  Land,  and  who  was  celebrated  as  a  poet  in 
both  the  Latin  and  the  English  tongue,  and  as  a  theologian  and 
philosopher.     In  connexion  with  speculations  concerning  Chaucer's 
relations  to  Wvcliffism  it  is  worth  noting  that   Strode,  wlio,  after 
his  return  to  England,  was  appointed  to  superintend  several  new 
monasteries,  was" the  author  of  a  series  of  controversial  arguments 
against  Wyclif.     The  tradition,  according  to  which  he  taught  one 
of   Chaucer's  sons,  is  untrustworthy.     Of  John  Gowcr's  life  little 
more  is  known  than  of  Chaucer's  :  he  appears  to  have  l)een  a  Suf- 
folk man,  holding  manors  in  that  county  as  well  as  in  Essex  but 
occasionally  to  have  resided  in  Kent.     At  the  period  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  he  mav  be  supposed,  besides  his  French  productions, 
to  have  alre'ady  published  liis  Latin  r*?^- r/^7Wrt«//.c— a  poem  which, 
beginnin"-  with  an  allegorical  narrative  of  Wat  Tyler's   rebellion, 
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passes  on  to  a  series  of  reflexions  on  tlie  causes  of  the  movement, 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  indignation  against  tlie  corruptions  of  the 
Churcli,  but  not  of  sympathy  with  Wycliffism.  This  is  no  doubt 
the  poem  which  obtained  for  Gower  the  epithat  "moral  "  (/.  e.,  sen- 
tentious) applied  to  him  by  Chaucer,  and  afterwards  by  Dunbar, 
Havves,  and  Shalcspeare.  Gower's  Vox  Clamantis  and  other  Latin 
poems  (including  one  "  against  the  astuteness  of  the  Evil  One  in 
the  matter  of  Lollardry  ")  are  forgotten  ;  but  his  English  Cotifessw 
Aynantis  has  retained  its  right  to  a  place  of  honour  in  the  history 
of  our  literature.  The  most  interesting  part  of  this  poem,  its  Pro- 
lo<rHe,  has  already  been  cited  as  of  value  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  its  times.  It  gives  expression  to 
a  conservative  tone  and  temper  of  mind  ;  and,  like  many  conserva- 
tive minds,  Gower's  had  adopted,  or  affected  to  adopt,  the  convic- 
tion that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end.  The  cause  of  the  antici- 
pated catastrophe  he  found  in  the  division,  or  absence  of  concord 
and  love,  manifest  in  the  condition  of  things  around.  The  intensity 
of  strife  visible  among  the  conflicting  elements  of  which  the  world, 
like  the  individual  human  being,  is  composed,  too  clearly  announced 
the  imminent  end  of  all  things.  Would  that  a  new  Arion  might 
arise  to  make  peace  where  now  is  hate ;  but,  alas  !  the  prevailing 
confusion  is  such  that  God  alone  may  set  it  right.  But  the  poem 
which  follows  cannot  be  said  to  sustain  the  interest  excited  bv  this 
introduction.  Its  machinery  was  obviously  suggested  bv  that  of 
the  Romaji  de  la  Rose,  though,  as  Warton  has  happily  phrased  it, 
Gower,  after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  blends  Ovid's  Art  of  Love  with 
the  Breviary.  The  poet,  wandering  about  in  a  forest,  while  suffer- 
ing under  the  smart  of  Cupid's  dart,  meets  Venus,  the  Goddess  of 
Love,  who  urges  him,  as  one  upon  the  point  of  death,  to  make  his 
full  confession  to  her  clerk  or  priest,  the  holy  father  Genius.  This 
confession  hereupon  takes  place  by  means  of  question  and  answer  ; 
both  penitent  and  confessor  entering  at  great  length  into  an  exami- 
nation of  the  various  sins  and  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  of 
their  remedies,  and  illustrating  their  observations  by  narratives, 
brief  or  elaborate,  from  Holy  Writ,  sacred  legend,  ancient  history, 
and  romantic  story.  Thus  Gower's  book,  as  he  says  at  its  close, 
stands  "  between  earnest  and  game,"  and  might  be  fairly  described 
as  a  Romaiint  of  the  Rose,  without  either  the  descriptiv'e  grace  of 
Guillaume  de  Lorris,  or  the  wicked  wit  of  Jean  de  Meung,  but  full 
of  learning  and  matter,  and  written  by  an  author  certainly  not  de- 
void of  the  art  of  telling  stories.  The  mind  of  this  author  was 
thoroughly  didactic  in  its  bent ;  for  the  beauty  of  nature  he  has  no 
real  feeling;  and  though  his  poem,  like  so  many  of  Chaucer's,  begins 
in  the  month  of  May,  he  is  (unnecessarily)  careful  to  tell  us  that 
his  object  in  going  forth  was  not  to  "sing  with  the  birds."  He 
could  not,  like  Chaucer,  transfuse  old  thmgs  into  new,  but  there  is 
enough  in  his  character  as  a  poet  to  explain  the  friendship  between 
the  pair,  of  which  we  hear  at  the  very  time  when  Gower  was  proba- 
bly preparing  his  Confessio  Aiiinntis  for  publication. 

They  are  said  afterwards  to  have  become  enemies  ;  but  in  the 
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absence  of  any  real  evidence  to  that  effect,  we  cannot  believe 
Chaucer  to  have  been  likely  to  quarrel  with  one  whom  he  had  cer- 
tainly both  trusted  and  admired.  Nor  had  literary  life  in  England 
already  advanced  to  a  stage  of  development  of  which,  as  in  the 
Elizabethan  and  Augustan  ages,literary  jealousy  was  an  indispens- 
able    accompaniment.      Chaucer  is   supposed    to  have  attacked 
Gower  in  a  passage  of  the  Catiterburv  Tales,  where  he  incidentally 
declares  his  dislike  (in  itself  extremely  commendable)  of  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  sensational  stories,  instancing  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
numerous  tales  in  the  Confessio  Atnaiitis.     There  is,  however,  no 
reason  whatever  for  supposing  Chaucer  to  have  here  intended  a 
reflection  on  his  brother  poet,  more  especially  as  \\\t  Man  of  Law, 
after  uttering  the  censure,  relates,  though  probably  not  from  Cow- 
er, a  story  on  a  subject  of  a  different  kind  likewise  treated  by  him. 
It  is  scarcely  more  suspicious  that  when  Gower,  in  a  second  edition 
of  his  chief  Work,  dedicated  in  1393  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby  (after- 
wards Henry  IV.),  judiciously  omitted  the  exordium  and  altered 
the  close  of  the  first  edition— both  of  which  were  complimentary  to 
Richard  II.— he  left  out,  together  with  its  surrounding  context,  a 
passage  conveying  a  friendly  challenge  to  Chaucer  as  a  "  disciple 
and  poet  of  the  God  of  Love." 

In  any  case  there  could  have  been  no  political  difference  be- 
tween them,  for  Chaucer  was  at  all  times  in  favour  with  the  House 
of  Lancaster,  towards  whose  future  head  Gower  so  early  contrived 
to  assume  a  correct  attitude.  To  him— a  man  of  substance,  with 
landed  property  in  three  counties— the  rays  of  immediate  court- 
favour  were  prol:)ably  of  less  importance  than  to  Chaucer  ;  but  it  is 
not  necessity  only  which  makes  courtiers  of  so  many  of  us  :  some 
are  born  to  the  vocation,  and  Gower  strikes  one  as  naturally  more 
prudent  and  cautious— in  short,  more  of  a  politic  personage— than 
Chaucer.  He  survived  him  eight  years— a  blind  invalid,  in  whose 
mind  at  least  we  may  hope  nodiing  dimmed  or  blurred  the  recol- 
lection of  a  friend  to  whom  he  owes  much  of  his  fame. 

In  a  still  nearer  relationship— on  which  the  works  of  Chaucer 
that  may  certainly  or  probably  be  assigned  to  this_  period  throw 
some  li^ht— it  seems  impossible  to  describe  him  as  having 
been  fortunate.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  date  and  circum- 
stances of  his  marriage,  it  seems,  at  all  events  in  its  later  years, 
not  to  have  been  a  happy  one.  The  allusions  to  Chaucer  s 
personal  experience  of  married  life  in  both  Irotlus  andtresstd 
and  the  House  of  Fame  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be  entirely  ex- 
plicable by  that  tendency  to  make  a  mock  of  women  and  ot  mar- 
ria^'e,  which  has  frequently  been  characteristic  of  satirists  ana 
whTch  was  specially  popular  in  an  age  cherishing  the  wit  ot  Jean 
de  Meung,  and  complacently  corroborating  its  theories  trotn 
nau-Iitv  Latin  fables,  French >/;//««.r,  and  Italian  novelle.  Both 
in  Troibis  and  Cressid  ^nd  in  the  House  of  Fame  the  poet  s  tone, 
when  he  refers  to  himself,  is  generally  dolorous :  but  while  both 
poems  contain  unmistakeable  references  to  tlie  jovlessness  of  his 
own  married  life,  in  the  latter  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "suffering 
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debonairly  " — or,  as  we  sliould  say,  putting  a  good  face  upon — a 
state  ''desperate  of  all  bliss."  And  it  is  a  melancholy  though 
half  sarcastic  glimpse  into  his  domestic  privacy  which  he  incident- 
ally, and  it  must  be  allowed  rather  unnecessarily,  gives  in  the 
following  passage  of  the  same  poem : — 

"  '  Awake  ! '  to  me  he  said. 
In  voice  and  tone  the  very  same 
That  itscth  one  luhoiii  I  could  name  ; 
And  with  that  voice,  sooth  to  say{n) 
My  mind  returned  to  me  again ; 
For  it  was  goodly  said  to  me ; 
So  was  it  never  wont  to  be." 

In  other  words,  the  kindness  of  the  voice  reassured  him  that  it 
was  not  the  same  as  that  which  he  was  wont  to  hear  close  to  his 
pillow  !  Again,  the  entire  tone  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of 
Good  Women  is  not  t'.iat  of  a  happy  lover;  although  it  would  be 
pleasant  enougii,  considering  that  the  lady  who  imposes  on  the 
poet  the  penalty  of  celebrating  ^^^^t?^ women  is  Alcestis,  the  type  of 
faithful  wifehood,  to  interpret  the  poem  as  not  only  an  amende 
honorable  to  the  female  sex  in  general,  but  a  token  of  reconciliation 
to  the  poet's  wife  in  particular.  Even  in  the  J03-OUS  Assembly  of 
Fowls,  a  marriage-poem,  the  same  discord  already  makes  itself 
heard ;  for  it  cannot  be  without  meaning  that  in  his  dream  the  poet 
is  told  by  "  African  " — 

"...  Thou  of  love  hast  lost  thy  taste,  I  guess, 
As  sick  men  have  of  ssveet  and  bitterness ;  " 

and  that  he  confesses  for  himself  that,  though  he  has  read  much 
of  love,  he  knows  not  of  it  by  experience.  While,  however,  we 
reluctantly  accept  the  conclusion  that  Chaucer  was  unhappy  as  a 
husband,  we  must  at  the  same  time  decline,  because  the  husband 
was  a  poet,  and  one  of  the  most  genial  of  poets,  to  cast  all  the 
blame  upon  the  wife,  and  to  write  her  down  a  shrew.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, no  doubt,  but  it  is  likewise  inevitable,  that  at  so  great  a 
distance  of  time  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  a  conjugal  disagreement 
or  estrangement  cannot  with  safety  be  adjusted.  Yet  again,  be- 
cause we  refuse  to  blame  Philippa,  we  are  not  obliged  to  blame 
Chaucer.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  his 
name  occurs  in  the  year  1380  in  connexion  with  a  legal  ])rocess,  of 
which  the  most  obvious,  though  not  the  only  possible,  explanation 
is  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  grave  infidelity  towards  his  wife. 
Such  discoveries  as  this  last  we  might  be  excused  for  wishing  un- 
made. 

Considerable  uncertainty  remains  with   regard  to  the  dates  of 
the  poems  belonging  to  this  seemingly,  in  all  respects  but  one 
fortunate  period  of  Chaucer's  life.     Of  one  of  these  works,  how- 
ever, which  has  had  the  curious  fate  to  be  dated  and  re-dated  by  a 
succession  of  happy  conjectures,  the  last  and  happiest  of  all  may 
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be  held  to  have  definitively  fixed  the  occasion.  This  is  the 
charmin'^  poem  called  the  Assembly  of  Foiuls,  or  Parlmment  of 
Birds— I  production  which  seems  so  English,  so  fresh  from 
nature's  own  inspiration,  so  instinct  with  the  gaietyof  Chaucer  s 
own  heart,  that  one  is  apt  to  overlook  in  it  the  undeniable  vestiges 
of  foreign  influences,  both  French  and  Italian  At  its  close  the 
poet  confesses  that  he  is  always  reading,  and  therefore  hopes  that 
he  mav  at  last  read  something  "so  to  fare  the  better.  _  But  wuh 
all  this  evidence  of  study  the  Assembly  of  Fowls  is  chiefly  inter- 
csun^  as  showing  how  Chaucer  had  now  begun  to  select  as  well  as 
to  assimilate  his'loans  ;  how,  while  he  was  still  moving  along  well- 
known  tracks,  his  eves  were  joyously  glancing  to  the  right  and  t he 
left-  and  how  the  source  of  most  of  his  imagery,  at  all  even.s  lie 
alrc'ady  found  in  the  merry  England  around  him,  even  as  he  had 
chosen  for  his  subject  one  of  real  national  interest. 

Anne  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  t,ie  great  Emperor  Charles  1 V, 
and  sister  of  King  Wencelslas,  had  been  successively  betrothed  to 
a  Bavarian  prince  and  to  a  iMargrave  of  Meissen,  before-after 
negotiations  -vhich,  according  to  Frolssart,  lasted  a  year-lier  hand 
was  given  to  the  young  King  Richard  II.  of  Eng  and       fhis  suf- 
ficiently  explains  the  general  scope  of  the  Assembly  of  Fowls  an 
alle<^orical  poem  written  on  or  about  St.  Valentine  s  Day,  ijM  — 
clevxn    montlis,or  nearly  a  year,  after  which  date  the  marriage 
took  place.     On   the    morning   sacred   to   lovers    the  poet  (in  a 
dream,  of  course,  and  this  time  conducted   by  the  arch-dreamer 
Scipio  in  person)  enters  a  garden  containing  in  it  the  temple  of  the 
God  of  Love,  and  filled  with  inhabitants  mythological  and  allego- 
rical     Here  he  sees  the  noble  goddess  Nature,  seated  upon  a  hill 
of  flowers,  and  around  her  "all  the  fowls  that  be,"  assembled  as 
by  time-honoured  custom  on  St.  Valentine's  Dayf'when  every 
fowl  comes   there   to  choose    her  mate."     Their  huge  noise  and 
hubbub  is  reduced  to  order  by  Nature,  who  assigns  to  each  fowl 
its  proper  place-the  birds  of  prey  highest;  then  those  that  eat 
according  to  natural  inclination— 

"  Worm  or  thing  of  which  I  "ell  no  tale ;  " 

then  those  that  live  by  seed;  and  the  various  members  of  the  sev- 
eral classes  are  indicated  with  amusing  vivacity  and  point,  from 
the  rovai  ea-le  "that  with  his  sharp  look  pierceth  the  sun  and 
"othe?  eagles  of  a  lower  kind"  downwards.  We  can  only  find 
room  for  a  portion  of  the  company  :— 

"The  sparrow,  Venus'  son  ;  the  nightingale 
Thai  clepeth  forth  the  freshe  leaves  new ; 
The  sw.illow,  murd'rer  of  the  bees  small, 
That  honev  make  of  flowers  fresh  of  hue  ; 
The  wedded  turtle,  with  his  hearte  true  ; 
The  ijeacock,  with  his  angels'  feathers  bright, 
The  pheasant,  scorner  of  the  cock  by  nigh.. 
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The  waker  goose,  the  cuckoo,  ever  unkind ; 

The  popinja)-,  full  of  delicacy  ; 

The  drake,  destroyer  of  his  owne  kind  ; 

The  stork,  avenger  of  adulterv  ; 

The  cormorant,  hot  and  full  of  gluttony  ; 

The  crows  and  ravens  with  their  voice  of  care  ; 

And  the  throstle  old,  and  the  frosty  fieldfare." 

Naturalists  must  be  left  to  explain  some  of  these  epithets  and  des« 
icjnations,  not  all  of  which  rest  on  allusions  as  easily  understood  as 
that  recalling  the  goose's  exploit  on  the  Capitol;  but  the  vivacity 
of  the  whole  description  speaks  for  itself.  One  is  reminded  of 
Aristophanes'  feathered  chorus  ;  but  birds  are  naturally  the  de- 
light of  poets,  and  were  befriended  by  Dante  himself. 

Hereupon  the  action  of  the  poem  opens.  A  female  eagle  is 
wooed  by  three  suitors — all  eagles  ;  but  among  them  the  first,  or 
royal  eagle,  discourses  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  conciliate  favour. 
Before  the  answer  is  given,  a  pause  furnishes  an  opportunitv  to 
the  other  fowls  for  delighting  in  the  sound  of  their  own  voices.  Dame 
Nature  proposing  that  each  class  of  birds  shall,  through  the  beak 
of  its  representative  "agitator,"  express  its  opinion  on  the  problem 
before  t«iie  assembly.  There  is  much  hum.our  in  the  readiness  of 
the  goose  to  rush  in  with  a  ready-made  resolution,  and  in  the  smart 
reproof  administered  by  the  sparrow-hawk  amidst  the  uproar  of 
"  the  gentle  fowls  all."  At  last  Nature  silences  the  tumult,  and 
the  lady-eagl(j  delivers  her  answer,  to  the  effect  that  she  cannot 
make  up  her  mind  for  a  year  to  come  ;  but  inasmuch  as  Nature 
has  advised  her  to  choose  the  royal  eagle,  his  is  clearly  the  mo.^t 
favourable  prospect.  Whereupon,  after  certain  fowls  had  sung  a 
roundel,  "as  was  always  the  usance,"  the  assembly,  like  some 
human  Parliaments,  breaks  up  with  shouting; *  and  the  dreamer 
awakes  to  resume  his  readinsr. 

Very  possibly  the  Assembly  of  Fowls  was  at  no  great  mterval 
of  time  after  followed  or  preceded  by  two  poems  of  far  inferior 
interest— the  Complaint  of  Mars  (apparently  afterwards  amalga- 
mated with  that  of  Venus),  which  is  supposed  to  be  sung  by  a  bird 
on  St.  Valentine's  morning,  and  the  fragment  Of  Queen  Atielida 
and  false  Arcite.  There  are,  however,  reasons  which  make  a  less 
early  date  probable  in  the  case  of  the  latter  production,  the  history 
of  the  otigin  and  purpose  of  which  can  hardly  be  said  as  yet  to  be 
removed  out  of  the  region  of  mere  speculation.  In  any  case, 
neither  of  these  poems  can  be  looked  upon  as  preparations,  on 
Chaucer's  part,  for  the  longer  work  on  which  he  was  to  expend  so 
much  labour;  but  in  a  sense  this  description  wotild  apply  to  the 
translation  which,  probablv  before  he  wrote  T^roilus  and  Cressid, 
certainly  before  he  wrote  the  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good 
Jfomen.  he  made  of  tlie  famous  Latin  work  of  Boethius,  "the  just 
man  in  prison,"  on  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy.    This  book  was, 

"Th.in  n!l  tliel)irclis  song  with  sic  a  schout 
That  I  annone  awnik  qiihair  lh.it  I  l.iv." 

Dunbar,  T'te  Tkrissill nttd tht  Rot's. 
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and  very  Justly  so,  one  of  the  favourite  manuals  of  the  Middle 
A.<res  and  a  treasure-liouse  of  religious  wisdom  to  centuries  of 
En^li'sh  writers.  "  Boice  of  Consolacioun  "  is  cited  in  the  Romannt 
of  he  Rose;  and  the  list  of  passages  imitated  by  Chaucer  from  the 
martyr  of  Catholic  orthodoxy  and  Roman  freedom  of  speech  is  ex- 
ceedingly long.  Among  them  are  the  ever-recurnng  diatribe 
ao-ainst^  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  and  (through  the  medium  of 
Dante)  the  reflection  on  the  distinction  between  gentle  birth  and  a 
gentle  life.  Chaucer's  translation  was  not  made  at  second-hand ; 
if  not  always  easv,  it  is  conscientious,  and  interpolated  with  numer- 
ous crlosses  and  explanations  thought  necessary  by  the  translator. 
The'^metre  of  The  Former  Life  he  at  one  time  or  another  turned 

into  verse  of  his  own.  .  a     •     n\ 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  quotations  made  in  Chau- 
cer's poems  from  Boethius  occurs  in  his  Troilus  and  Cresstd,  one 
of  the  many  medieval  versions  of  an  episode  engrafted  by  the 
lively  fancy 'of  an  Anglo-Norman  trouvere  upon  the  deathless,  and 
in  its  literary  variations  incomparably  luxuriant,  growth  of  the 
story  of  Troy.  On  Benoit  de  Sainte-Maure's  poem  Guido  de  Col- 
onna  founded  his  Latin-prose  romance  ;  and  this  again,  after  bein^ 
reproduced  in  languages  and  by  writers  almost  innumerable,  served 
Boccaccio  as  the  foundation  of  his  poem  Ftlostrato—i.  <?.,  the  vic- 
tim of  love.  All  these  works,  together  with  Chaucer's  Troilus  and 
Crcssid,  with  Lydgate's  Troy-Book,  with  Henryson's  Testament  of 
Cressid(And  in  a  sense  even  with  Shakspeare's  drama  on  the  theme 
of  Chaucer's  poem),  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  second  cycle  ot 
modern  versions  of  the  tale  of  Troy  divine.  Already  their  earlier 
predecessors  had  gone  far  astray  from  Homer,  of  whom  they  only 
knew  by  hearsav,>elving  for  their  facts  on  late  Latin  epitomes, 
which  freely  mut'ilated  and  perverted  the  Homeric  narrative  in  favour 
of  the  Trojans— the  supposed  ancestors  of  half  the  nations  ot 
Europe.  Accordingly,  Chaucer,  in  a  well-known  passage  in  his 
House  of  Fame,  regrets,  with  sublime  coolness,  how  "one  said 
that  Homer"  wrote  "lies," 

"  Feigning  in  his  poetries 
And  was  to  Grcekes  favourable. 
Therefore  held  he  it  but  fable." 

But  the  courtly  poets  of  the  romantic  age  of  literature  went  a  step 
further,  and  added  a  medieval  colouring  all  their  own.  One  con- 
verts the  Sibvl  into  a  nun,  and  makes  her  admonish  A:neas  to  tell 
his  beads.  Another— it  is  Chaucer's  successor  Lydgate—intro- 
duces  Priam's  sons,  exercising  their  bodies  in  tournaments  and 
tlieir  minds  in  the  glorious  plav  of  chess,  and  causes  the  memory 
of  Hector  to  be  consecrated  t)y  the  foundation  of  a  chantry  of 
priests  who  are  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  A  third  finally 
condemns  the  erring  Cressid  to  be  stricken  with  leprosy,  and  to 
wander  about  witli  cup  and  clapper,  like  the  unhappy  lepers  in  the 
great  cities   of  the    Middle   Ages.     Everything,  in   short,  is   trans- 
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fused  by  the  spirit  of  the  adapters'  own  times  ;  and  so  far  are  these 
writers  from  any  weakly  sense  of  anachronism  in  describing  Troy 
as  if  it  were  a  moated  and  turreted  city  of  the  later  Middle  Ages, 
that  they  are  only  careful  now  and  then  to  protest  their  own  truth- 
fulness when  anything  in  their  narrative  seems  U7ilike  the  days  in 
which  they  write. 

But  Chaucer,  though  his  poem  is,  to  start  with,  only  an  English 
reproduction  of  an  Italian  version  of  a  Latin  translation  of  a  French 
poem,  and  though  in  most  respects  it  shares  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  body  of  poetic  fiction  to  which  it  belongs,  is  far  from  being 
a  mere  translator.  Apart  from  several  remarkable  reminiscences 
introduced  by  Chaucer  from  Dante,  as  well  as  from  the  irrepressible 
Rotnaunt  of  the  Rose,  he  has  changed  his  original  in  points  which  are 
not  mere  matters  of  detail  or  questions  of  convenience.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  essentially  dramatic  bent  of  his  own  genius,  some  of 
these  changes  have  reference  to  the  aspect  of  the  characters  and  tlie 
conduct  of  the  plot,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  spirit  of  th-e  conception 
of  the  poem.  Cressid  (who,  by  the  way,  is  a  widow  at  the  outset 
— whether  she  had  children  or  not  Chaucer  nowhere  found  stated, 
and  therefore  leaves  undecided)  may  at  first  sight  strike  the  reader 
a.s  a  less  consistent  character  in  Chaucer  than  in  Boccaccio.  But 
there  is  true  art  in  the  way  in  which,  in  the  English  poem,  our 
sympathy  is  first  aroused  for  the  heroine,  whom,  in  the  end,  we 
cannot  but  condemn.  In  Boccaccio,  Cressid  is  fair  and  false — one 
of  those  fickle  creatures  with  whom  Italian  literature,  and  Boccac- 
cio in  particular,  so  largely  deal,  and  whose  presentment  merely 
repeats  to  us  the  old  cynical  half-truth  as  to  woman's  weakness. 
The  English  poet,  though  he  does  not  pretend  that  his  heroine 
was  "  religious  "  (z.  <?.,  a  nun  to  whom  earthly  love  is  a  sin),  endears 
her  to  us  from  the  first;  so  much  that  *•  O  the  pity  of  it  "  seems 
the  hardest  verdict  we  can  ultimately  pass  upon  her  conduct.  How, 
then,  is  the  catastrophe  of  the  action,  the  falling  away  of  Cressid 
from  her  truth  to  Troilus,  poetically  explained .''  By  an  appeal — 
pedantically  put,  perhaps,  and  as  it  were  dragged  in  violently  by 
means  of  a  truncated  quotation  from  Boethius — totiie  fundamental 
difficulty  concerning  tiie  relations  between  poor  human  life  and  the 
government  of  the  world.  This,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  a  con- 
siderably deeper  problem  than  the  nature  of  woman.  Troilus  and 
Cressid,  the  hero  sinned  against  and  the  sinning  heroine,  are  the 
I'ictiJits  of  Fate.  Who  shall  cast  a  stone  against  those  who  are, 
but  like  the  rest  of  us,  predestined  to  their  deeds  and  to  their  doom  ; 
since  the  co-existence  of  free-will  with  predestination  does  not  ad- 
mit of  proof  ?  This  solution  of  the  conflict  may  be  morally  as 
well  as  theologically  unsound;  it  certainly  is  aesthetically  faulty; 
but  it  is  the  reverse  of  frivolous  or  commonplace. 

Or  let  us  turn  from  Cressid,  "matchless  in  beauty,"  and  warm 
with  sweet  life,  but  not  ignol)le  even  in  the  season  of  her  weakness, 
to  another  personage  of  the  poem.  In  itself  the  character  of 
Pandarus  is  one  of  the  most  revolting  which  imagination  can  de- 
vise ;  so  much  so  that  the  name  has  become  proverbial  for  the  most 
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despicable  of  human  types .  With  Boccaccio  Pandarus  is  Cressid's 
cousin  and  Troilus'  youthful  friend,  and  there  is  no  intention  of 
making  him  more  offensive  than  are  half  the  confidants  of  amor- 
ous heroes.  But  Chaucer  sees  his  dramatic  opportunity;  and 
without  painting  black  in  black  and  creating  a  monster  of  vice,  he 
invents  a  good-natured  and  loquacious  elderly  go-between,  fuU  of 
proverbial  philosophy  and  invaluable  experience— a  genuine  light 
comedy  character  for  all  times.  How  admirably  this  Pandarus 
i^ractises  as  well  as  preaches  his  art ;  using  the  hospitable  Deipho- 
bus  and  the  queenly  Helen  as  unconscious  instruments  in  his  in- 
trigue for  bringing  the  lovers  together : — 

•'  She  came  to  dinner  in  her  plain  intent ; 
But  God  and  Pandar  wist  what  all  this  meant." 

Lastly,  considering  the  extreme  length  of  Chaucer's  poem,  and 
the  very 'simple  plot  of  the  story  which  it  tells,  one  cannot  fail  to 
admire  the  skill  with  which  the  conduct  of  its  action  is  managed. 
In  Boccaccio  the  earlier  part  of  the   story  is  treated  with  brevity, 
while  the  conclusion,  after  the  catastrophe  has  occurred  and  the 
main  interest  has  passed,  is  long  drawn  out.     Chaucer  dwells  at 
great  length  upon  the  earlier  and  pleasing  portion  of  the  tale,  more 
especially  on  the  falling  in  love   of   Cressid,  which  is  worked  out 
with  admirable  naturalness.     But  he  comparatively  hastens  over  its 
pitiable  end— the   fifth   and  last  book  of  his  poem  corresponding 
to  not  less  than  four  cantos  of  the  Filosirato.     In  Chaucer's  hands, 
therefore,  the  storv  is  a  real  love-story  ;  and  the  more  that  we  are 
led  to  rejoice  with'the  lovers  in  their  bliss,  the  more  our  compa.s- 
sion  is  excited  by  the  lamentable  end  of  so  much  happiness  ;  and 
we  feel  at  one  with  the  poet,  who,  after  lingering  over  the  happiness 
of  which  he  has  in  the  end  to  narrate  the  fall,  as  it  were,  unwi  lingly 
proceeds  to  accomplish  his  task,  and  bids  his  readers  be  wroth  with 
the  destiny  of  his  heroine  rather  than  with  himself.  His  own  heart, 
he  says  Ijleeds  and  his  pen    quakes  to  write  what  must  be  written 
of  the  falsehood  of  Cressid,  which  was  her  doom. 

Chaucer's  nature,  however  tried,  was  unmistakeab  y  one  gifted 
with  the  blessed  power  of  easy  self-recovery.  Jliough  it  was  ma 
melancholy  vein  that  he  had  begun  to  write  Iroihis  and  Cressid 
ej  had  found  opportunities  enough  in  the  course  of  the  poem  for 
C,v-in<^  expression  to  the  fresh  vivacity  and  playful  hv.mour  which 
a  e  iiTstly  reckoned  among  his  chief  characteristics.  And  thus  to- 
ward i  close,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  apparently  looking 
To^d  to  a  sustained  effort  of  a  kind  more  congenia  to  himself. 
He  sends  forth  his  "  little  book,  his  little  tragedy,''  with  the  prayer 
that,  before  he  dies,  God,  his  Maker,  may  send  Inm  ni.ght  to 
"make  some  comedy."  If  the  poem  called  tlie  House  oj  I-ame 
followed  upon  Troilus  and  Cressid  {i\x^  order  of  succession  may, 
however,  have  been  the  reverse),  then,  although  the  poet  s  own 
mood  had  little  altered,  yet  he  had  resolved  upon  essaying  a  direc- 
tion which  he  risrhtly  felt  to  be  suitable  to  his  genius. 
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The  House  of  Fame  has  not  been  distinctly  traced  to  any  one 
foreign  source  ;  but  the  influence  of  both  Petrarch  and  Dante,  as 
well  as  that  of  classical  authors,  are  clearly  to  be  traced  in  the 
poem.  And  yet  this  work,  Chaucer's  most  ambitious  attempt  in 
poetical  allegory,  may  be  described  not  only  as  in  the  main  due  to 
an  original  conception,  but  as  representing  the  results  of  the  wri- 
ter's personal  experience.  All  things  considered,  it  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  man  of  wonderful  reading,  and  shows  that  Chaucer's  was 
a  mind  interested  in  the  widest  variety  of  subjects,  which  drew  no 
invidious  distinctions,  such  as  we  moderns  are  prone  to  insist  upon, 
between  Arts  and  Science,  but  (notwithstanding  an  occasional 
deprecatory  modesty)  eagerly  sought  to  familiarise  itself  with  the 
achievements  of  both.  In  a  passage  concerning  the  men  of  letters 
who  had  found  a  place  in  the  House  of  Fajne,\\?i  displays  not  onlv 
an  acquaintance  with  the  names  of  several  ancient  classics,  but 
also  a  keen  appreciation — now  and  then,  perhaps,  due  to  instinct — 
of  their  several  characteristics.  Elsewhere  he  shows  his  interest  in 
scientific  inquiry  by  reference  to  such  matters  as  the  theory  of 
sound  and  the  Arabic  system  of  numeration  ;  while  the  Mentor  of 
the  poem,  the  Eagle,  openly  boasts  his  powers  of  clear  scientific 
demonstration,  in  averring  that  he  can  speak  "lewdly  ''  (/.  e.,  popu- 
larly) "  to  a  lewd  man."  The  poem  opens  with  a  very  fresh  and 
lively  discussion  of  the  question  of  dreams  in  general — a  semi-sci- 
entific subject  which  much  occupied  Chaucer,  and  upon  which  even 
Pandarus  and  the  wedded  couple  of  the  Niins  Priest's  Tale  expend 
their  philosophy. 

Thus,  besides  giving  evidence  of  considerable  information  and 
study,  the  House  of  Fame  shows  Chaucer  to  have  been  gifted  with 
much  natural  humour.  Among  its  happy  touches  are  the  various 
rewards  bestowed  by  Fame  upon  the  claimants  for  her  favour,  in- 
cluding the  ready  grant  of  evil  fame  to  those  who  desire  it  (a  bad 
name,  to  speak  colloquially,  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking)  ;  and  the 
wonderful  paucity  of  those  who  wish  their  good  works  to  remain 
in  obscurity  and  to  be  their  own  reward,  but  then  Chaucer  was 
writing  in  the  Middle  Ages.  And  as,  pointing  in  a  direction  which 
the  author  of  the  poem  was  subsequently  to  follow  out,  we  may  also 
specially  notice  the  company  thronging  the  House  of  Rumour:  ship- 
men  and  pilgrims,  the  two  most  numerous  kinds  of  travellers  in 
Chaucer's  age,  fresh  from  seaport  and  sepulciire,  with  scrips  brim- 
ful of  unauthenticated  intelligence.  In  short,  this  poem  offers  in 
its  details  much  that  is  characteristic  of  its  author's  genius  ;  while, 
as  a  whole,  its  abrujit  termination  notwithstanding,  it  leaves  the 
impression  of  completeness.  The  allegory,  simple  and  clear  in 
construction,  fulfils  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  devised ;  the 
conceptions  upon  which  it  is  based  are  neither  idle,  like  many  of 
those  in  Chaucer's  previous  allegories,  nor  are  they  so  artificial 
and  far-fetched  as  to  fatigue  instead  of  stimulating  the  mind.  Pope, 
who  reproduced  parts  of  the  House  of  Fame  in  a  loose  paranhrase, 
in  attempting  to  improve  the  construction  of  Chaucer's  work,  only 
mutilated  it.     As  it  stands,  it  is  clear  and  digestible;  and  how 
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many  allegories,  one  may  take  leave  to  ask,  in  our  own  allegory- 
lovincr  literature  or  in  any  other,  merit  the  same   commendation  ? 
For  the  rest.  Pope's  own  immortal  Dunciad,  though  doubtless  more 
immediately  suggested  by  a  personal  satire  of  Dryden's,  is  in  one 
sense  a  kind  of  travesty  of  the  House  of  Fame-z  House  oj  Infamy. 
In  the  theme  of  this  poem  there  was  undoubtedly  something  that 
could  hardly  fail  to  humour  the  half-melancholy  mood  m  which  it 
was  manifestly  written.     Are  not,  the  poet  could  not  but  ask  h^im- 
self,  all  things  vanity—"  as  men  say,  what  may  ever  last .         ^  er 
the  subject  brought  its  consolation  likewise.     Patient  labour,  suci 
as  this  poem  attests,  is  the  surest  road  to  that  enduring  fame,  which 
is  "conserved  with  the  shade;"  and  awakening  from  his  vision 
Chaucer  takes  leave  of  the  reader  with  a  resolution  already  habitual 
to  him— to  read  more  and  more,  instead  of  resting  satisfied  with  the 
knowledge  he  has  already  acquired.     And  in  the  last  of  the  longer 
poems  which  seem  assignable  to  this  period  of  his  life,  he  prove.s 
that  one  Latin  poet  at  least— Venus'  clerk,  whom  in  the  House  of 
Fame  he  beheld  standing  on  a  pillar  of  her  own  Cyprian  metal- 
had  been  read  as  well  as  celebrated  by  him. 

Of  this  poem,  the  fragmentary  Legend  of  good  Women,  the  I^ro- 
lozue  possesses  a  peculiar  biographical  as  well  as  literary  interest. 
In  his  personal  feelings  on  the  subject  of  love  and  marriage,  Chau- 
cer had,  when  he  wrote  this  Prolo-uc,  evidently  almost  passed  even 
beyond  the  sarcastic  stage.     And  as  a  poet  he  was  now  clearly  con- 
scious of  being  no  longer  a  beginner,  no  longer  a  learner  only,  but 
one  whom  his  age  knew,  and  in  whom  it  took  a  critical  interest.    1  he 
list  includln'r  most  of  his  undoubted  works,  which  he  here  recites, 
shows  of  itself  that  those  already  spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  pages 
were  by  this  time  known  to  the  world,  together  with  two  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  which  had  either  been  put  forth  independently, 
or  (as  seems  much  less  probable)  had  formed  the  first  instalment 
of  his  -^reat  work.     A  further  proof  of  the  relatively  late  date  of  this 
Prologue  occurs  in  the  contingent  offer  which  it  makes  of  the  poem 
to  "the  Queen,"  who  can  be  no  other  than  Richard  II.'s  young 
consort  Anne.     At  the  very  outset  we  find  Chaucer,  as  it  were,  re- 
viewing his  own  literary  position— and  doing  so  in  the  spirit  of  an 
author%ho  knows  very  well  what  is  said  against  him,  who  knows 
very  well  what  there  is  in  what  is  said  against  him,  and  who  yet  is 
full  of  that  true  self-consciousness  which   holds  to  its  course — not 
recklessly  and  ruthlessly,  not  with  a  contempt  for  the  feelings   and 
judgments  of  his  fellow-creatures,  but  with  a  serene  trust  in  the  jus- 
tification ensured  to  every  honest  endeavour.     The  principal  theme 
of  his  poems  had  hitlierto  been  the  passion  of  love,  and  woman,  who 
is  the  object  of  the  love  of  man.     Had  he  not,  the  superfine  critics 
of  his  day  may  have  asked— steeped  as  they  were  in  the  artificiality 
and  florid  extravagance  of  chivalry  in  the   days   of  its  decline,  and 
habituated  to  mistranslating  earthJv  passion  into  the  phraseolnLn' of 
rcli'^ious  devotion— had  he  not  debased  the  passion  of  love,  and  de- 
fam'^ed  its  object  ?     Had  he  not  bestln  by  translating  the  wicked  sa- 
tire of  Jean  do  Meung,  •'  a  heresy  against  the  law  "  of  Love  ?  and 
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had  he  not,  by  cynically  painting  in  liis  Cressid  a  picture  of  woman's 
perfidy,  encouraged  men  to  be  less  faithful  to  women. 

"  That  be  as  true  as  ever  was  any  steel  ?  " 

In  Chaucer's  way  of  meeting  this  charge,  which  he  emphasises  by 
putting  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  God  of  Love  himself,  it  is,  to  be  sure, 
difficult  to  recognise  any  very  deeply  penitent  spirit.  He  mildly 
wards  off  the  reproach,  sheltering  himself  behind  his  defender,  the 
"  lady  in  green,"  who  afterwards  proves  to  be  herself  that  type  of 
womanly  and  wifely  fidelity  unto  death,  the  true  and  brave  Alcestis. 
And  even  in  the  body  of  the  poem  one  is  struck  by  a  certain  per- 
functoriness,  not  to  say  flippancy,  in  the  way  in  which  its  moral  is 
reproduced.  The  wrathful  invective  against  the  various  classical 
followers  of  Lamech,  the  maker  of  tents,*  wears  no  aspect  of  deep 
moral  indignation  ;  and  it  is  not  precisely  the  voice  of  a  repentant 
sinner  which  concludes  the  pathetic  story  of  the  betrayal  of  PhilHs 
with  the  adjuration  to  ladies  in  general  : — 

"  Beware  ye  women  of  your  subtle  foe, 
Since  yet  this  day  men  may  example  see  ; 
And  as  in  love  trust  ye  no  man  but  me." 

At  the  same  time  the  poet  lends  an  attentive  ear,  as  genius  can 
always  afford  to  do,  to  a  criticism  of  his  shortcomings,  and  readily 
accepts  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Alcestis,  that  he  shall  write  a 
legend  of  good  women,  both  maidens  and  also  wives,  that  were 

"  True  in  loving  all  their  lives." 

And  thus,  with  the  courage  of  a  good  or,  at  all  events,  easy 
conscience,  he  sets  about  his  task  which  unfortunately— it  is  con- 
jectured by  reason  of  domestic  calamities,  probably  including  the 
death  of  his  wife— remained,  or  at  least  has  come  down  to  us  un- 
finished. We  have  only  nine  of  the  nineteen  stories  which  he 
appears  to  have  intended 'to  present  (though,  indeed,  a  manuscript  of 
Henry  IV.'s  reign  quotes  Chaucer's  book  of  "  xxv  good  worn. en  |'). 
It  is  bv  no  means  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  these  nine  stories 
were  written  continuously,  maybe,  too,  Chaucer,  with  all  his  virtuous 
intentions,  grew  tired  of'  his   rather    monotonous  scheme  at  a  time 

•  Lamech,  Chaucer  tails  us  in  Queen  Annelida  and  the  false  Arciie,  \k-as  the 

"  First  father  that  began 
The  love  of  two,  and  was  in  bigamy." 

This  poem  seems  designed  to  illustrate  much  the  same  moral  as  that  enforced  by  the 
Legend  0/  Good  IVomfu—Ti  moral  which,  by-thc-bye.  is  already  foreshadowed  toward* 
the  close  of  Troilus  and  Cressid,  where  Chaucer  speaks  of 

"  Women  that  betrayed  be 
Through  false  folk  (God  give  them  sorrow,  amen  I), 
That  witli  their  greate  wit  and  subtlety 
Betrav  von  ;  and  'tis  this  thnt  moveth  me 


To  speak  ;  and,  in  efffct,  you  all  I  pray : 
Beware  of  men,  and  hearken  what  I  say." 
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when  he  was  beginnint:  to  biisv  himself  with  stories  meant  to  be 
fitted  into  the   more  liberal  framework  of  the   Canterbury  Talcs. 
All  these  illustrations  of  female  constancy  are  of  classical  origin, 
as  Chaucer  is  ^lad  to  make  known  :  and  most  of  them  are   taken 
from  Ovid.     Biit  thoui^h  the  thread  of  the  English  poet's  narratives 
is  supphed  by  such  es'tablished  favourites   as   the  stones  of  Cleo- 
patra   the    Martvr   Queen  of   Egvpt;  of   Thisbe  of  Babylon    the 
Martyr-  and  of  Dido,  to  whom  "  ^Eneas  was  forsworn,"  yet  he  by 
no  m'eans  slavishly  adheres  to  his  authorities,  but  alters  or  omits 
in  accordance  with  the  design  of  his  book.     Thus,  for  instance,  wc 
read  of  Medea's  desertion  by  Jason,  but  hear  nothing  of  her  as  the 
murderess  of  her  children  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tragedy 
of  Dido  is  enhanced  bv  pathetic  additions  not  to  be  found  in  Virgil. 
Modern  taste  may  dislike  the  way  in  which  this  poem  mixes  up  the 
terms  and  ideas  of  Christian  mar'tyrology  with  classical  myths,  and 
as  "the  Legend  of  the  Saints  of  Cupid"  assumes  the  character  of 
a  kind  of  calendar  of  women  canonised  by  reason  of  their  faithtul- 
ness  to  earthly  love.     But  obviously  this  is  a  method  of  treatment 
belonging  to  an  age,  not  to  a  single  poem  or  poet.     Chaucer  s  ar- 
tistic 'judgment  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  his  themes,  the 
wonderful  vivacity  and  true   pathos  with   which    he    turns    upon 
Tarquin  or  Jason  as  if  thev  had  personally  offended  him,  and  his 
renuine  flow  of  feeling  not  only  forhvit  with  his  unhappy  heroines, 
add  a  new  charm  to  the  old  familiar  faces.     Proof  is  thus  furnished, 
if  any  proof  were  needed,  that  no  story  interesting  in  itself  is  too 
old  t6  admit  of  being  told  again  by  a  poet ;  in  Chaucer  s  version 
Ovid  loses  something  in  polish,  but  nothing  in  pathos  ;  and  the 
breezy  freshness  of  nature  seems  to  be  blowing  through  tales  which 
became  the  delight  of  a  nation's,  as  they  have  been  that  of  many  a 

man's,  youth.  „  ,        ,  i       c  ^.i  ^ 

A  sin^rle  passage  must  suffice  to  illustrate  the  style  of  the 
Legend  of  Good  Women;  and  it  shall  be  the  lament  of  Ariadne 
the  concluding  passage  of  the  story  which  is  the  typical  tale  of 
desertion,  thou-h  not,  as  it  remains  in  Chaucer,  of  desertion  uncon- 
soled.  It  will  be  seen  how  far  the  English  poet's  vivacity  is  from 
being  extinguished  by  the  pathos  of  the  situation  described  by 
him. 

"  Right  in  the  dawening  awaketh  she, 

And  gropeth  in  the  bed.  and  found  right  nought. 
'  Alas,'  quoth  she,  '  that  ever  I  was  wrought ! 

I  am  betrayed  !  '  and  her  hair  she  rent, 

And  to  the  strande  barefoot  fast  she  went, 

And  cricdii  :  '  Theseus,  mine  hearte  sweet! 

Where  be  ye,  that  I  may  not  with  you  meet? 

And  mighte  thus  by  bcastes  been  y-slaini* 

The  hollow  rockes' answered  her  again. 

No  man  she  sawe  ;  and  vet  shone  the  moon, 

And  high  upon  a  rock  she  wente  soon, 

And  saw  his  barge  sailing  in  the  sea. 

Cold  waxed  her  heart,  and  right  thus  saide  she; 
•  Meeker  than  ye  I  find  the  beastes  wild  1' 
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(Hath  he  not  sin  that  he  her  thus  beguiled  ?) 
She  cried,  '  O  turn  again  for  ruth  and  sin, 
Thy  barge  hath  not  all  thy  meinic  in.' 
Her  kerchief  on  a  ])ole  sticked  she, 
Askance,  that  he  should  it  v.ell  y-see, 
And  should  remember  that  she  was  behind, 
And  turn  again,  and  on  the  strand  her  find- 
But  all  for  naught  ;  his  way  he  is  y-gone, 
And  down  she  fell  aswoone  on  a  stone  ; 
And  up  she  rose,  and  kissed,  in  all  her  care, 
The  steppes  of  his  feet  remaining  there  ; 
And  then  unto  her  bed  she  speaketh  so  : 

'  Thou  bed,'  quoth  she,  '  that  hath  received  two, 
Thou  shalt  answer  for  two,  and  not  for  one  ; 
Where  is  the  greater  part  away  y-gone  ? 
Alas,  what  shall  I  wretched  wight  become  ? 
For  though  so  be  no  help  shall  hither  come. 
Home  to  my  country  dare  I  not  for  dread, 
I  can  myselfe  in  this  case  not  rede.' 
Why  should  I  tell  more  of  her  complaining? 
It  is  so  long  it  were  a  heavy  thing. 
In  her  Epistle  Naso  telleth  all. 
But  shortly  to  the  ende  tell  I  shall. 
The  goddes  have  her  holpen  for  pity, 
And  in  the  sign  of  Taurus  men  may  see 
The  stones  of  her  crown  all  shining  clear. 
I  will  no  further  speak  of  this  matte'r. 
But  thus  these  false  lovers  can  beguile 
Their  true  love  ;  the  devil  quite  him  his  while  !  " 

Manifestly,  then,  in  this  period  of  his  life — if  a  chronology 
which  is  in  a  great  measure  conjectural  may  he  accepted — Chaucer 
had  been  a  busy  worker,  and  his  ])en  had  covered  many  a  pao^e 
with  the  results  of  his  rapid  productivity.  Perhaps  his  Words 
utito  his  own  Scrivefier,  which  we  may  fairly  date  about  this  time, 
were  rather  too  hard  on  "Adam."  Authors  ^r^  often  hard  on 
persons  who  have  to  read  their  handiwork  professionally;  but,  in 
the  -nterest  of  posterity,  poets  may  be  permitted  an  execration  or 
two  against  whoever  changes  their  words  as  well  as  against  who- 
soever moves  their  bones  : — 

"Adam  Scrivener,  if  ever  it  thee  befall 
Boece  or  Troilns  to  write  anew. 
Under  thy  long  locks  niay'st  thou  have  the  scall, 
If  thou  my  writing  copy  not  more  true ! 
So  oft  a  day  I  must  thy  work  renew, 
It  to  correct  and  eke  to  rub  and  scrape  ; 
And  all  is  through  thy  negligence  and  rape." 

How  far  the  manuscript  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  had  already 
progressed  is  uncertain  :  the  Proloi^^ue  to  the  Let^cnd  of  Good 
Women  mentions  the  Lo7>e  of  Palamon  and  Arcite — an  earlier 
version  of  the  Knight'' s  Tale,  if  not  identical  with  it — and  a  Life  of 
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Saint  Cecilia  which  is  preserved,  apparently  without  alteration,  n 
ixTsecondNun^s  Tale.     Possibly  other  stones  had  been  already 
added  to  these  and  the  Prologue  written-but  this  is  more  than  can 
h.  asserted  with  safety,     wl.o  shall  say  whether,  if  the  stream  o£ 
p  os5    Uy  had  continuL  to  flow,  on  whicl  the  bark  of  Chaucer  s  for- 
tunes had  for  some  years  been  borne  along,  he  might  not  have  found 
eisure  and  impulse  sufficient  for  completing  his  masterpiece,  or,  at 
al    events,  foT  advancing  it  near  to  completion  ?     1  hat  his  powers 
declined  wth  his  years,  is  a  conjecture  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  support  by  satisfactory  evidence  ;  though  it  seems  natural  enough 
to  assume    that  he   wrote  the  best  of  his    Canterbury  Tales  in  his 
best  days.     Troubled  times  we  know  to  have  been  in  storefor  him. 
The  reverse  in  his  fortunes  may  perhaps  fail  to  call  forth  m  us    he 
Sympathy  which   we    feel  for   Milton  in  his  old  age  doing  bate 
aiaiLt   a    Philistine  reaction,  or  for  Spenser,  overwhelmed  w  1  1 
calamities  at  the  end  of  a  life  full  of  bitter  disappointment.     But 
S  lea  t  vve  may  look  upon  it  with  the  respectful  pity  wh.ch  we  en- 
?ertatn  for  Ben  Jonson  groaning  in  the  midst  of  his  literary  honou 
Z^L  ih:.t  dura  rerumnecessitas.y^\^\c\^    is  rarely  more  a  matter 
of   indifference  to  poets  than  it  is  to  other  men. 

In  1V86  as   already  noted,  Chaucer,  while  continuing    o  hold 
both  his  offices  at  the^  Customs,  had  taken  his  seat  in  Parliament 
ns  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  of  Kent.     He  had  attained  to  th, 
honour    during   the  absence  in   Spain  of  his  patron    the  Duke  o 
Lancaster    though  probably  he  had  been  elected  ,n  the  interest  o 
t\S  pnnc;.      But  jShn  of  Lunt's  influence  -- '--tab  y  reduced 
to  nothing   during  his  absence,  and  no  doubt   King  K^ff ™  "?^ 
InnpH  to  be  a  free  agent.     But  he  verv  speedily  found  that  the 
hand   of    hfs   younge?  uncle,  Thomas,  Duke   of  Gloucester,  was 

i,  i  mfn^ber    m.k.  or  nothing  is  kn''»".">-'PV™:;,r,„    ^^;eep 

occupied  by  subjects  more  al,sorbing  than  a  branch  of  reform  fated 
"  be'  tra^d  fitfully.  In  this  instance  the  new  ';;f-'^-';X"  was 
as  usual  demanded  its  victims -and  among  ^'l'^';,  .^  .,  ^^;,: 
rh-iucer-  for  it  can  hardly  be  a  mere  coincidence  that  by  the  be 
Sn'  of  December  in  tliis  year,  .386,  Chaucer  had  lost  m.e  and 
Ey  the  middle  of  the  same  month  the  other,  "^,1^- ^^JP  l,^^  ^^^.^  i^ 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  presumptuously  unfair  to  concucie 
fhlt  misconduct  of  any  kind  on\is  part  had  been  the  reason  of  is 
removal.  The  explanation  usually  g.ven  is  that  ''f .  ^^'  ,f^«  ^^" .^^_ 
herent  of  John  of  Gaunt :  perhaps  a  safer  way  of  putting  the  ma  ler 
would  be  to  sav  that  John  of  Gaunt  was  no  -^;^;"  ^^^^^Ijnd  to 
protect  him.     Inasmuch  as  even  reforming  Govemments  are  oc 
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casionally  as  anxious  about  men  as  they  are  about  measures, 
Chaucer's  posts  may  have  been  wanted  for  nominees  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  and  his  Council— such  as  it  is  probably  no  injustice  to 
Masters  AdaJn  Yerdely  and  Henry  Gisors  (who  respectively  suc- 
ceeded Chaucer  in  his  two  offices)  to  suppose  them  to  have  been. 
Moreover,  it  is  just  possible  that  Chaucer  was  the  reverse  of  a 
persona  grata  to  Gloucester's  faction  on  account  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler's previous  official  connexion  with  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre,  who, 
besides  being  hated  in  the  city,  had  been  accused  of  seeking  to 
compass  the  deaths  of  the  Duke  and  of  some  of  his  adherents.  In 
any  case,  it  is  noticeable  that  four  months  before  the  return  to  Eng- 
land of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster — i.  e.,  in  July,  1389 — Chaucer  was 
appointed  Clerk  of  the  King's  Works  at  Westminster,  the  Tower, 
and  a  large  number  of  other  royal  manors  or  tenements,  including 
(from  1390,  at  all  events)  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  In  this 
office  he  was  not  ill-paid,  receiving  two  shillings  a  day  in  money, 
and  very  possibly  perquisites  in  addition,  besides  being  allowed  to 
appoint  a  deputy.  Inasmuch  as,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1389, 
King  Richard  had  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  person, 
while  the  ascendency  of  Gloucester  was  drawing  to  a  close,  we  may 
conclude  the  King  to  have  been  personally  desirous  to  provide  for 
a  faithful  and  attached  servant  of  his  house,  for  whom  he  had  had 
reason  to  feel  a  personal  liking.  It  would  be  specially  pleasing, 
were  we  able  to  connect  with  Chaucer's  restoration  to  official  em- 
ployment the  high-minded  Queen  Anne,  whose  impending  betrothal 
he  had  probably  celebrated  in  one  poem,  and  whose  patronage  he 
had  claimed  for  another. 

The  Clerkship  of  the  King's  Works,  to  which  Chaucer  was  ap- 
pointed, seems  to  have  been  but  a  temporary  office  ;  or  at  all  events 
he  only  held  it  for  rather  less  than  two  years,  during  part  of  which 
he  performed  its  duties  by  deputy.  Already,  however,  before  his 
appointment  to  this  post,  he  had  certainly  become  involved  in  dif- 
ficulties ;  for  in  May,  1388,  we  find  his  pensions,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, assigned  to  another  person  (John  Scalby) — a  statement  im- 
plying that  he  had  raised  money  on  them  which  he  could  only  pay 
by  making  over  the  pensions  themselves.  Ycry  possibly,  too,  he 
had,  before  his  dismissal  from  his  comptroUerships,  been  subjected 
to  an  enquiry  which,  if  it  did  not  touch  his  honour,  at  all  events 
gave  rise  to  very  natural  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  himself 
and  his  friends.  There  is,  accordingly,  much  j^robability  in  tlie 
conjecture  which  ascribes  to  this  season  of  peril  and  pressure  the 
composition  of  the  following  justly  famous  stanzas,  entitled  Good 
Counsel  of  Chaucer: — 

"  Flee  from  the  ])ress,  and  dwell  witli  soothfastness  ; 
Suffice  thee  thy  good,  though  it  be  small ; 
For  hoard  hath  hate,  aiul  climbing  ticklcness  : 
Press  haih  envy,  ancl  wealth  is  blinded  all. 
Savour  no  nmie  than  thee  behove  shall  ; 
Do  well  thyself  that  other  folk  canst  rode  ; 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  dread. 
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"  Paine  thee  not  each  crooked  to  redress 
In  trust  of  her  *  that  turneth  as  a  ball. 
Create  rest  stands  in  little  business. 
Beware  also  to  spurn  against  a  nail. 
Strive  not  as  doth  a  pitcher  with  a  wah. 
Deeme  thyself  that  deemest  others'  deed ; 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  dread. 

"That  thee  is  sent  receive  in  buxomness; 
The  wrestling  of  this  world  asketh  a  fall. 
Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wilderness. 
Forth,  pilgrime !  forth,  beast,  out  of  thy  stall  I 
Look  up  on  high,  and  thanke  God  of  all. 
Wavie  thy  lust,  and  let  thy  ghost  thee  lead, 
And  truth  shall  thee  deliver,  it  is  no  dread. 

Misfortunes,  it  is  said,  never  come  alone ;  and  whatever  vie^v 
may  be  taken  a^  to  the  nature  of  the  relations  between  Chaucer 
Shis  wife,  her  de;tth  cannot  have  left  him  untouched.  From 
the  absence  of  any  record  as  to  the  payment  of  her  pension  a  er 
Tune  1387  this  event  is  presumed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  latter 
ha?f  of  tha  year.  More  than  this  cannot  safely  be  conjectured  ; 
but  if  remains  ^..«-^/.  that  the  Legend  of  Uood  II' omen  and  its 
Prololnte  formed  a  peace-offerin-  to  one  whom  Chaucer  may  have 
Wda"ain  after  he  had  lost  her,  though  without  thinking  of  her 
asof  wf  "late  departed  saint."  Philippa  Chaucer  had  left  be- 
hind her  a  on  of  the  name  of  Lewis  ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  he  . 
vi  lower  m  tL  year  1391  (tl^e  year  in  which  he  lost  his  Clerkship 
o  he  Works)  attending  to  the  boy's  education,  and  supplying  him 
with  th^  intellectual  "bread  and  milk"  suitable  for  his    ender  age 

in  the  shape  of  a  popular  treatise   on  a  f.^'^J^^^,  -^'^^'l, '^^^^^^^.i^^e 
times  excited  the  intelligent  curiosity  of  the  young.     The  treatise 
Z the  Astrolabe,  after  describing  the  instrument  '^self,  and  show- 
ing how  to  work  it,  proceeded,  or  was  intended  to  P'^'^'^J^    '  f  J^  '^^^^ 
the  purposes  of  a  general  astronomica    manual;  ^^"t,  hke  othc. 
and  moJe  important\vorks  of  its  author,  it  has  come  down  to  us  m 
an  uncompleted,   or  at  all  events    incomplete    condition.     Wa^ 
there  is  of  it  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,    not  original-popular 
scientific  books  rarely  are.     The  little  treatise,  however,  possesses 
a  double  interest  for  the  student  of  Chaucer       In  f^^  fit st  place 
it  shows  explicitly,  what  several  passages  imply,  that  wb>lc-  1^^  ^^as 
to  a  certain  extent  fond  of  astronomical  f^udv 'as  to  his  caoantv 
for  which  he  clearly  docs  iniusticc  to  himself  in  the  House  f  ^•«'''^): 
his  -ood  sense   and  his  piety  alike  revolted  agams     extravagant 
astrological  speculations.     He  certainly  does  not  wish  to  go  as  far 
as    he  honest  carpenter  in  the  hmier\.  Tale,  who  glories  in  his  in- 
ere     lity  of  aught  besides  his  credo,  and  who  yet  is  afterwards  be- 
fooled by  the  very  impostor  of  whose  astrological  pursuits  he  had 
epr.lcnV.d  the  impiity.   "Men,"  he  says,  "' ;\1^""W  ^'^"  ^^imnl^ 
of  that  which  is  private  to  God.     Yea,  blessed  be  alway  a  simple 
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man  who  knows  nothing  but  only  his  belief."  In  his  little  work 
On  the  Astroable  Chaucer  speaks  with  calm  reasonableness  of  su- 
perstitions in  which  his  spirit  has  no  faith,  and  pleads  guilty  to 
ignorance  of  the  useless  knowledge  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 
But  the  other,  and  perhaps  the  chief  value,  to  us  of  this  treatise 
lies  in  the  fact  that  of  Chaucer  in  an  intimate  personal  relation  it 
contains  the  only  picture  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  suspect  any 
false  or  exaggerated  colouring.  For  here  we  have  him  writing  to 
his  "little  Lewis  "  with  fatherly  satisfaction  in  the  ability  displayed 
by  the  boy  "to  learn  sciences  touching  numbers  and  proportions," 
and  telling  how,  after  making  a  present  to  the  child  of  "a  suffi- 
cient astrolabe  as  for  our  own  horizon,  composed  after  the  latitude 
of  Oxford,"  he  has  further  resolved  to  explain  to  him  a  certain 
number  of  conclusions  connected  with  the  purposes  of  the  instru- 
ment. This  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  do  in  a  forcible  as  well 
as  simple  way ;  for  he  has  shrewdly  divined  a  secret,  now  and 
then  overlooked  by  those  who  condense  sciences  for  babes,  that 
children  need  to  be  taught  a  few  things  not  only  clearly  but  fully 
— repetition  being  in  more  senses  than  one  "  the  mother  of 
ttudies : " — 

"  Now  will  I  pray  meekly  every  discreet  person  that  readeth  or 
licareth  this  little  treatise,  to  hold  my  rude  inditing  excused,  and  my  su- 
perfluity of  words,  for  two  causes.  The  first  cause  is:  that  curious  indit- 
•nj;  and  hard  sentences  are  full  heavy  at  once  for  such  a  child  lo  learn. 
And  the  second  cause  is  this:  that  truly  it  seems  better  to  me  to  write  unto 
a  child  twice  a  good  sentence  than  to  forget  it  once." 

Unluckily  we  know  nothing  further  of  Lewis — not  even  whether,  as 
has  been  surmised,  he  died  before  he  had  been  able  to  turn  to 
lucrative  account  his  calculating  powers,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
apocryphal  brother  Thomas  or  otherwise. 

Though  by  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1391  Chaucer  had  lost 
his  Clerkship  of  the  Works,  certain  payments  (possibly  of  arrears) 
seem  afterwards  to  have  been  made  to  him  in  connexion  with  the 
office.  A  very  disagreeable  incident  of  his  tenure  of  it  had  been 
a  double  robbery  from  his  person  of  official  money,  to  the  very 
serious  extent  of  twenty  pounds.  The  perpetrators  of  tlie  crime 
were  a  notorious  gang  of  highwaymen,  by  wliom  Ciiauccr  was,  in 
September,  1390,  apparently  on  the  same  day,  beset  botli  at  West- 
minster and  near  to  "the  foul  Oak"  at  Hatcham,  in  Surrey.  A 
few  months  afterwards  he  was  discharged  by  writ  from  repayment 
of  the  loss  to  the  Crown.  His  experiences  during  the  three  years 
following  are  unknown  :  but  in  1394  (when  things  were  fairly  quiet 
in  England)  he  was  granted  an  annual  pension  of  twenty  pounds 
by  the  King.  This  pension,  of  which  several  subsequent  notices 
occur,  seems  at  times  to  have  been  paid  tardily  or  in  small  inst.al- 
ments,  and  also  to  have  been  frequently  anticipated  by  Chaucer  in 
the  shape  of  loans  of  small  sums.  Further  evidence  of  his  straits 
is  to  be  found  in  his  having,  in  the  year  139S,  obtained  letters  of 
protection  against  arrest,  making  him  safe  for  two  years.     The 
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grant  of  a  tun  of  wine  in  October  of  the  same  year  is  the  last 
favour  known  to  have  been  extended  to  Chaucer  by  King  R.chard 
II.    Probably  no  English  sovereign  has  been  more  diverse  y  es  - 
mated,  both  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  posterity,  than   this    11- 
SSd  prince,  in  the  records  of  whose   career  many  passages  beto- 
kening hio-h  spirit  strangely  contrast  with  the  impotence  of  ,ts  close 
It  v^m  at  feast  be  remembered  in  his  favour  that  he  wasa  patron  of 
the  arts     and  that  after  Froissart  had  been  present  at  his  christen- 
n'  he  received   when  on  the  threshold  of  manhood,  the  homage  of 
Sf;'eVand  on  ihe  eve  of  his   downfall  showed  rnost   seasonaWe 
kindripss  to  a  Doet  far  greater   than   either  of   these,      it   seenis 
sSfcelyjusUfia'^^^e  to  assign    to  any  particular   point  of  time   the 
BaUal  \ent  to  Kin,  Richard ^y  Chaucer;  but  its  mamfes     nten- 
tion  was  to  apprise  the  King  of  the  poet's  sympathy  with  his  strug- 
gle agaTnst  the  opponents  of  die  royal  policy,wh,ch  -as  a  thoroughly 
futo?ratical  one.     Considering  the  nature  of  tljerebt.ons  between 
the  pair,  nothing  could  be  more  unlikely  than  that  Chaucer  shou  a 
W  taken  upon  himself  to  exhort  his   soveregn   and   patron   to 
stead  astness  of  political  conduct.     And  in  truth,  though  the  loyal 
?one  of  this  address  is  (as  already  observed)  unmistakeab  e  enough, 
Sere  is  little  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the    mixture   oico^r^o.- 
place  reflexions  and  of  admonitions  to  the   King,   to   persist  m  a 
spirited  domestic  policy.     He  is  to 

"  Dread  God,  do  law,  love  truth  and  worthiness," 

and  wed  his  people  -  not  himself -"  again  to _  steadfastness  " 
However,  even  a  quasi-political  poem  of  this  description,  whatever 
element  of  implied  flattery  it  may  contain,  offers  pleasanter  reading 
than  those  least  attractive  of  all  occasional  poems,  of  which  the 
burden  is  a  cry  for  money.  The  Envoy  to  Scogan  has  been  di- 
versely  dated  and  diversely  interpreted.  The  reference  in  these 
lines  to  a  deluge  of  pestilence  clearly  means,  not  a  pestilence  pro- 
duced  by  heavy  rains,  but  heavy  rains  which  might  be  expected  to 
produce  a  pestilence.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  epistle  admits 
of  no  doubt,  though  it  is  only  revealed  in  the  postscript.  After 
bantering  his  friend  on  account  of  his  faint-heartedness  in  love— 

'  Because  thy  lady  saw  not  thy  distress,  ^^ 

Therefore  thou  gavest  her  up  at  Michaelmas- 
Chaucer  ends  by  entreating  him  to  further  his  claims  "Pon  the 
royal  munificence.  Of  this  friend.  Henry  Scogan.  a  tradition 
repeated  by  Ben  Jonson  averred  that  he  was  a  fine  gentleman  and 
Ma.ster  of  Arts  of  Henry  IV.'s  time,  who  was  regarded  and 
rewarded  for  his  Court  "  disguisings  "  and  '' -[l^'^f^'"  Se^ 
royal."  He  is,  therefore,  appropriately  apostrophised  by  Chaucer 
as  kneeling 

"  .  ,  .  At  the  streames  head 
Of  grace,  of  all  honour  and  worthiness,"  * 
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and  reminded  that  his  friend  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  current. 
The  weariness  of  tone,  natural  under  the  circumstances,  obscures 
whatever  humour  the  poem  possesses. 

Very  possibly  the  hnes  to  Scogan  were  written  not  before,  but 
immediately  after,  the  accession  of  Henrv  IV.  In  that  case  they 
belong  to  about  the  same  date  as  the  well-known  and  very  plan- 
spoken  Complaint  of  Chaucer  to  Aej /"wrj^,  addressed  by  him  to 
the  new  Sovereign  without  loss  of  time,  if  not  indeed,  as  it  would 
be  hardly  uncharitable  to  suppose,  prepared  beforehand.  Even 
in  this  Complaint  (the  term  was  a  technical  one  for  an  elegiac 
piece,  and  was  so  used  by  Spenser)  there  is  a  certain  frank  geniality 
of  tone,  the  natural  accompaniment  of  an  easy  conscience,  which 
goes  some  way  to  redeem  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Still,  the 
theme  remains  one  which  only  an  exceptionally  skilful  treatment 
can  make  sufficiently  pathetic  or  perfectly  comic.  The  lines  had 
the  desired  effect ;  for  Avithin  four  days  after  his  accession — i.e., 
on  October  3rd,  1399 — the  "  conqueror  of  Brut's  Albion,"  other- 
wise King  Henry  IV.,  doubled  Chaucer's  pension  of  twenty  marks, 
so  that,  continuing  as  he  did  to  enjoy  the  annuity  of  twenty  pounds 
granted  him  by  King  Kichard,  he  was  now  once  more  in  comfort- 
able circumstances.  The  best  proof  of  these  lies  in  the  fact  that 
very  speedily — on  Christmas  Eve,  1399 — Chaucer,  probably  in  a 
rather  sanguine  mood,  covenanted  for  the  lease  for  fifty-three  years 
of  a  house  in  the  garden  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  at  Westminster. 
And  here,  in  comfort  and  in  peace,  as  there  seems  every  reason  to 
believe,  he  died  before  another  year,  and  with  it  the  century, 
had  quite  run  out — on  October  25th, 1400. 

Our  fancy  may  readily  picture  to  itself  the  last  days  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  and  the  ray  of  autumn  sunshine  which  gilded  his  reverend 
head  before  it  was  bowed  in  death.  His  old  patron's  more  for- 
tunate son,  whose  earlier  chivalrous  days  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
in  thinking  of  him  as  a  politic  king  and  the  sagacious  founder  of  a 
dynasty,  cannot  have  been  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  a  subject 
for  whose  needs  he  had  provided  with  so  prompt  a  liberality.  In 
the  vicinity  of  a  throne  the  smiles  of  royalty  are  wont  to  be  con- 
tagious— and  probably  many  a  courtier  thought  well  to  seek  the 
company  of  one  who.  so  far  as  we  know,  had  never  forfeited  the 
good-will  of  any  patron  or  the  attachment  of  any  friend.  We 
may,  too,  imagine  him  visited  by  associates  who  loved  and  hon- 
oured the  poet  as  well  as  the  man — by  Gower,  blind,  or  nearly  so, 
if  tradition  speak  the  truth,  and  who,  having  "long  had  sickness 
upon  hand,"  seems,  unlike  Chaucer,  to  have  been  ministered  to 
in  his  old  age  by  a  housewife  whom  he  had  taken  to  himself  in 
contradiction  of  principles  preached  by  both  the  poets  ;  and  by 
"  Bukton,"  converted,  perchance,  by  means  of  Chaucer's  gift  to 
him  of  the  Wife  of  Bath's  Talc,  to  a  resolution  of  prepetual 
bachelorhood,  but  otherwise,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  say,  '"dim  to 
us."  Besides  these,  if  he  was  still  among  the  living,  the  pliilo- 
sophical  Strode  in  his  Dominican  habit,  on  a  visit  to  London  fmm 
one  of  his  monasteries;  or — more  probably — the  youthful  LydgaU-. 
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not  vet  a  Benedictine  monk,  but  pausing,  on  his  return  from  his 
travels  in  divers  lands,  to  sit  awhile,  as  it  were,  at  the  feet  of  che 
master  in  whose  poetic  example  he  took  pnde  ;  the  courtly  Scoajan; 
and  Occleve,  already  learned,  who  was  to  cherish  the  memory  of 
Chaucer's  outward  features  as  well  as  of  his  fruitful  intellect :  all 
these  mav  in  his  closing  days  have  gathered  around  their  friend  ; 
and  perhaps  one  or  the  other  may  have  been  present  to  close  the 

watchful  eves  for  ever.  ,  •  .     •      n,-..,^  i-,ct 

But  there  was  vet  another  companv  with  which,  in  these  last 
years,  and  perhaps  in  these  last  days  of  his   life,  Chaucer  had  in- 
tercourse, of  which  he  can   rarely  have  lost  sight,  and  which  even 
in  solitude  he  must  have  had  constantly  with  him.      This  company 
has  since  been  well  known  to  2;enerations  and  centuries  of  Ln-  ish- 
men.     Its  members   head  that  goodly  procession  of  figures  which 
have  been  familiar  to  our  fathers  as  live-Ions:  friends,  which  are 
the  same  to  us,  and  will  be  to  our  children  after  us-the  procession 
of  the  nation's  favourites   among  the  characters  created  by  our 
great  dramatists   and  novelists,  the  eternal  types  jj /""l^'l^';^  "^^^ 
which  nothing  can  efface  from  our  imagination.     Or   is  die  e  less 
beauty  about^the  Knight  in  his   short  cassock  and  od -fashioned 
armour  and  the  Wife  of  Bath   in  hat  and   wimple,   than-for  in- 
srce-about  U^cli  Toby  and   the  Widow  Wadman  ?     Can  we 
1.T\^^2.x  Madame  Eglantine  lisping  her  "  Stratford-atte-Bowe  ' 
French  as  if  she  were   a  personage  in  a  comedy  by  Longreve  or 
Sheridan       Is  noi  the  Summoncr.  with   his  "  fire-red   cherubinVs 
face"    a    worthy    companion    for    Lieutenant   Bardolph    himself? 
And  have  not  the  humble  Parson  and  his  Brother  the  Fhughman 
that  i  resistible  pathos  which  Dickens  could  hnd  ;n  the  simple  and 
the   poor  '    All  these  figures,  with  those  of  their  fellow-pilgrims, 
a  e  to  us  "living  men  and^women  ;  and  in  their  m.dst  the  poet  who 
treated  them  lives,  as  he  has  painted  himself  among  the  company 
not  less  faithfully  than  Occleve  depicted  him  from   memory  after 

"^^""how  Ion-   Chaucer  had  been   engaged  upon   \}^^' Canterhnry 
ra/"i^^ is  impossible  to  decide.     No  process  is   more  hazardous 
than  tl  a   of    istributing  a  poet's  works  among  the  several  periods 
of     is  he  Leo  ding  to"  divisions  of  species-placing  his  tragedies 
or  serious  ^toHes  in  one  season,  his   comedies  or  hghter  tales  m 
anoth^  and  solonh.     Chaucer  no  more  admits  of  such  treatment 
Un.  Shakspeare;  nor,  because  there  happens  to  be  in  his  case  .lUle 
cu  al  evSce  1  v  which  to  control  or  contradict  it,  are  we  ,usi,fied 
in  sulicct  n  "  h.m'  to  it.     All  we  know  is  that  he  left  his  great  work 
a  fSlmen     and  that  we  have  no  mention  in  any  of  his  o  her  poems 
ot   more  tha^r  hree  of  the  7iz/.'^-two,  as  already  noticed,  being 
^eiUioeiiTtle  Prorogue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women,  written 
at  a  in     when  they  had  perhaps  not  y^^   assumed   the  fonnm 
which   they  are  preserved,  while  to  the  third  (the  Wife  of  Bath) 
Te  erence  is  made   in   ^\^^  Envoi  to  Bukton,  the  dale  of  which  is 
nuite  unce  taiT    At  the  same  time,  the  labour  which  was  expended 
2pon  Z^cZcrOury  'I ales  by  their  author  manifestly  obhges  us 
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to  conclude  that  their  composition  occupied  several  years,  with  in- 
evitable interruptions ;  while  the  gaiety  and  brightness  of  many  of 
the  stories,  and  the  exuberant  humour  and  exquisite  pathos  of 
others,  as  well  as  the  masterly  effectiveness  of  the  Prologue,  make 
it  almost  certain  that  these  parts  of  the  work  were  written  when 
Chaucer  was  not  only  capable  of  doing  his  best,  but  also  in  a  situ- 
ation which  admitted  of  his  doing  it.  The  supposition  is,  there- 
fore, a  very  probable  one,  that  the  main  period  of  their  composi- 
tion may  have  extended  over  the  last  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  his 
life,  and  have  begun  about  the  time  when  he  was  again  placed 
above  want  by  his  appointment  to  the  Clerkship  of  the  Royal 
Works. 

Again,  it  is  virtually  certain  that  the  poem  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales  wdLS  left  in  an  unfinished  and  partially  unconnected  condition, 
and  it  is  altogether  uncertain  whether  Chaucer  had  finally  deter- 
mined upon  maintaining  or  modifying  the  scheme  originally  indi- 
cated by  him  in  the  Prologue.  There  can,  accordingly,  be  no 
necessity  for  working  out  a  scheme  into  which  everything  that  he 
has  left  belonging  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  may  most  easily  and  ap- 
propriately fit.  Yet  the  labour  is  by  no  means  lost  of  such  inquir- 
ies as  those  which  have,  with  singular  zeal,  been  prosecuted  con- 
cerning the  several  problems  that  have  to  be  solved  before  such  a 
scheme  can  be  completed.  Without  a  review  of  the  evidence  it 
would,  however,  be  preposterous  to  pronounce  on  the  proper  an- 
swer to  be  given  to  the  questions:  what  were  the  number  of  tales 
and  that  of  tellers  ultimately  designed  by  Chaucer  ;  what  was  the 
order  in  wliich  he  intended  the  Tales  actually  written  by  him  to 
stand ;  and  what  was  the  plan  of  the  journey  of  his  pilgrims,  as  to 
the  localities  of  its  stages  and  as  to  the  time  occupied  by  it — 
whether  one  day  for  the  fifty-six  miles  from  London  to  Canterbury 
(which  is  by  no  means  impossible),  or  two  days  (which  seems 
more  likely),  or  four.  The  route  of  the  pilgrimage  must  have  been 
one  in  parts  of  which  it  is  pleasant  even  now  to  dally,  when  the 
sweet  spring  flowers  are  in  bloom  which  Mr.  Boughton  has  painted 
for  lovers  of  the  poetry  of  English  landscape. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  considering  the  Ca?iterbufy  Tales  as  a  whole.  It  has 
sometimes  been  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  plan  of 
the  work  was  borrowed  from  Boccaccio.  If  this  means  that  Chau- 
cer owed  to  the  Decamerone  the  idea  of  including  a  number  of 
stories  in  the  framework  of  a  single  narrative,  it  implies  too  much. 
For  this  notion,  a  familiar  one  in  the  East,  had  long  been  known 
to  Western  Europe  by  the  numerous  versions  of  the  terribly  in- 
genious story  of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters  (in  the  progress  of  which 
the  unexpected  never  happens),  as  well  as  by  similar  collections  of 
the  same  kind.  And  the  special  connexion  of  this  device  with  a 
company  of  pilgrims  might,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  have  been 
suggested  to  Chaucer  by  an  English  book  certainly  within  his  ken, 
the  Vision  concerning  Piers  Plowman,  where,  in  the  "  fair  field 
full  of  folk,"  are  assembled,  among  others,  "  pilgrims  and  palmers 
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who  went  forth  on  their  way  "  to  St.  James  of  Compostella  and   o 
sa  nts  at  Rome  "  with  many  wise  tales  "-("  and  had  leave   to  he 
aU  U-ieir  lite  after  ")•     But  even  had  Chaucer  owed  the  idea  ot  h,s 
plan  to  Boccacoo,  he  would  not  thereby  have  mcurred  a  heavy 
debt  to  the  Italian  novelist.     There   is  nothing  really  dramatic  m 
?he   schemes  of  xh^  Veutmerone,  or  of  the   numerous  imUauons 
1  ich  it  called  forth,  from  the  French  Hepta>neron^nA  t^.^^^^ 
r,oYxi2.n  Pentamerone  down  to  the  German /^/^«;//«.y^^^.     It  is  un 
necessary  to  come  nearer  to  our  own  times;  for -the  author  of  the 
Ear^/dy  Paradise  follows  Chaucer  in  endeavouring  at  least  to  give 
a  ?ram?wo?k  of  real  action  to  his  collection  of  poetic  tales.     1  here 
fs   no  oT°anic  connexion  between  the   powertul  narrative  of  the 
Pla-ue  opening  Boccaccio's  book,  and  the   stories,  chiefly  of  love 
and'Us  adventures,  which  follow  ;  all  that   Boccaccio  did  was  to 
oreface    an    interes  ing    series    of    tales    by   a    more    interesting 
chapter   of    history,  a^ul    then    to    bind  the  tales   themselves  to- 
'eK  lightly  and  naturally   in  days,    like   rows   of    pearls   in   a 
foliar      But  while  in  the  Decamerone  the  framework  in  its  rela- 
tion to  The  stories,  is  of  little  or  no  signihcance,  in  the   Canter- 
Zv  Taks  it  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  organic  elemen  s 
in  {he  whole   work.     One    test  of   the  distinction   is    this:  what 
reader  of  the  Decamerone   connects  any  of   the  novels    compos- 
ing it  with  the  personalitv  of  the  particular  narrator,  or  even  cares 
to'^remember  the  grouping  of  the  stones  as  illustrations  of  foi^una^e 
or   unfortunate,   adventurous  or   ilhcit,   passion  ?     The   charm  «f 
Boccaccio's  book,  apart  from  the  independent  merits  of  the  Intro- 
duction! lies  in  the'  admirable   skill  and  unflagging  vivacity  with 
wWch  the   "novels"  themselves   are  told.     The   scheme  of_  the 
C^^tcZry   Tales,  on  the  other  hand,  PO-esses  some  genumely 
dramatic  elements.     If  the  entire  form,  at  all  events  in  its  extant 
condition,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  pk>t,  '^^  J^  1?  or^^  J^^^. 
position  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  ^^'^^^y  ancient  or  tnoden 
\t  has  the  Dossibilitvof  a  growth  of  action  and  interest,  anct.vvtiicn 
offa    m'oi-Timportance^  it  has  a  variety  "^  ^^-'■-^[f,  t'^'su.^- 
tn^lv  both  relieve  and  supplement  one  another.     With  how  suie 
tua  !v  tioth  relieve  ^       ^h^        ^as  anticipated  that  unwritten  law 

the  ?;-;t  and  the  Summoner.  Thus  at  least  the  germ  of  a  comedy 
exists  n  the  plan  of  the  Canterhury  Tales.  No  comedv  could  be 
o'm^d  oitof'the  mere  circumstance  of  a  companv  of  inches  and 
gentlemen  sitting  down  in  a  countrv-house  to  tell  ;"  ""''^J 
number  of  stories  on  a  succession  of  topics  ;  bu  a  comedy  couia 
K^vritten  with  the  purpose  of  showing  how  l^l^^XlZfo  ^n^^A 
tion-il  tvnes  will  present  themselves,  when  brought  "1"  !^.'™^ 
contact  bv  an  occasion  peculiarly  fitted  to  call  forth  their  individual 
rather  than  their  common  characteristics.  r^„,„.hurv  Talei 

For  not  only  are  we  at  the   opening  of  the  Canteibury  lalei 
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placed  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  English  life  ;  but  the  poet 
contrives  to  lind  for  what  may  be  called  his  action  a  background 
which  seems  to  itself  to  suggest  the  most  serious  emotions  and 
the  most  humorous  associations.  And  this  without  anything- 
grotesque  in  the  collection,  such  as  is  involved  in  the  notion 
of  men  telling  anecdotes  at  a  funeral,  or  forgetting-  a  pesti- 
lence over  love-stories.  Chaucer's  draviatis persona:  are  a  company 
of  pilgrims,  whom  at  first  we  find  assembled  in  a  hostelry  in  South- 
wark,  and  whom  we  afterwards  accompany  on  their  journey  to  Can- 
terbury. The  hostelry  is  that  Tabard  inn'which,  though  it  changed 
its  name,  and  no  doubt  much  of  its  actual  structure,  long  remained, 
both  in  its  general  appearance,  and  perhaps  in  part  of  its  actual 
self,  a  genuine  relic  of  mediaeval  London.  There,  till  within  a  very 
few  years  from  the  present  date,  might  still  be  had  a  draught  of 
that  London  ale  of  which  Chaucer's  Cook  was  so  thorough  a  con- 
noisseur j  and  there  within  the  big  courtyard,  surrounded  by  a 
gallery  very  probablv  a  copy  of  its  predecessor,  was  ample  room 
for 

"...  Well  nine  and  twenty  in  a  company 
Of  sundry  folk," 

with  their  horses  and  travelling  gear  sufficient  for  a  ride  to  Canter- 
bury. The  goal  of  his  ride  has  its  religious,  its  national,  one 
might  even  say  its  political  aspect ;  but  the  journey  itself  has  an 
importance  of  its  own.  A  journey  is  generally  one  of  the  best  of 
opportunities  for  bringing  out  the  distinctive  points  in  the  characters 
of  travellers  ;  and  we  are  accustomed  to  say  that  no  two  men  can 
long  travel  in  one  another's  company  unless  their  friendship  is 
equal  to  the  severest  of  tests.  At  home  men  live  mostly  among 
colleagues  and  comrades  ;  on  a  journey  they  are  placed  in  contin- 
ual contrast  with  men  of  different  pursuits  and  different  habits  of 
life.  The  shipman  away  from  his  ship,  the  monk  away  from  his 
cloister,  the  scholar  away  from  his  books,  become  interesting  in- 
stead of  remaining  commonplace,  because  the  contrasts  become 
marked  which  exist  between  them.  Moreover,  men  undertake 
journeys  for  divers  purposes,  and  a  pilgrimage  in  Chaucer's  day 
united  a  motley  group  of  chance  companions  in  search  of  different 
ends  at  the  same  goal.  One  goes  to  pray,  the  other  seeks  profit; 
the  third  distraction,  the  fourth  pleasure.  To  some  the  road  is 
everything  ;  to  others,  its  terminus.  All  this  vanity  lay  in  the 
mere  choice  of  Chaucer's  framework  ;  there  was,  accordingly,  some- 
thing: of  sfenius  in  the  thought  itself;  and  even  an  inferior  work- 
manship  could  hardly  have  left  a  description  of  a  Canterbury 
pilgrimage  unproductive  of  a  wild  variety  of  dramatic  effects. 

But  Chaucer's  workmanship  was  as  admirable  as  his  selection 
of  his  framework  was  felicitous.  He  has  executed  only  part  of  his 
scheme,  according  to  which  each  pilq^rim  was  to  tell  two  tales  both 
goinij  and  coming,  and  the  best  narrator,  the  laureate  of  this  merry 
companv,  was  to  be  rewarded  by  a  supper  at  the  common  expense 
on  their  return  to  their  starting-place.     Thus  the  design  was,  not 
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r^rrelv  to  strin""  together  a  number  of  poetical  tales  by  an  easy 
Tead  but  to  live  "a  real  unity  and  completeness  to  the  ^vnole 
thiead,  l^^t  Vf.  A„ies  told  by  all  the  pilgrims  were  to  be  connected 
poem      All    f^Vi'^J/"''^^  ,^as  to  take  an  interest  in  the  move- 

'"^'i^^'^nSl  otess  o  the  journey  to  and  fro  ;  and  the  poem  was 
To^"  ve  a' Se  S  ^ell  as  i  beginning  and  an  e^d-ti.  bcgjmurg 
1  •  t  fl,P  inimitable  Prolo<i^ic-&.'~>  it  now  stands;  the  middle  the  his- 
^or'fo  L  pi" Hms'  dJingt  at  Canterbury;  and  the  close  their  re- 
turn an  1  fare  we  1  celebration  at  the  Tabard  inn.  Though  Chaucer 
carried  outonly  about  a  fourth  part  of  this  plan,  yet  we  ca-  see  as 
deirlvas  if  the  whole  poem  lay  before  us  m  a  completed  form 
ttaf  s  r^o  t  salient  feature  was  intended  to  he  m  the  variety  of  its 


''^''''Eacirof  these  characters  is  distinctly  marked  out  in  itself,  while 
at  thfsame  thne  it  is  designed  as  the  type  o    a  class  Jhis  very 
obvious  criticism,  of  course,  most  readily  admits  of  being  illus- 
trated by  the  Pr^/.^-^^-a  gallery  of  ^.«r.'-portraits  which  many 
roaster-hands  have  'essayed'to  reproduce  with  pen  or  with  pencil. 
Indeed    one  lover  of    Chaucer    sought   to  do  so  with  both-poor 
S  Blake,  w Zse  descriptive  text  of  his  picture  of  the  Canterbury 
Pil'rinis  Claries  Lamb,  with  the  loving  exaggeration  in  which  he 
was  at  times  fond  of  indulging,  pronounced  the  finest  criticism  on 
Chaucer'Tpoem  he  had  evePread!    But  it  should  be  likewise  noticed 
that  the  character  of  each  pilgrim  is   kept  up  through   the   poem, 
both  incidentally  in  the  connecting  passages  between  tak  and   ale 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  tales  themse  ves  are  introduced 
and  told.     The  connecting  passages  are  full  of  dramatic  vivacity  : 
in  these  the  Host,  Master  Harry  Bailly,  acts   as  a  m.^^t  efficient 
chora<riis;  but  the  other  pilgrims  arc  not  silent,  and  in  the  Man- 
«/)6'' J  Prologue  the   Cook  enacts  a  bit  of  downright  farce  tor  the 
amusement  of  the  company  and  of  stray  inhabitants  of  "  Bol>up-and- 
down  "     He  is,  however, 'homoeopathically  cured  of  the  effects  ot 
his  drunkenness,  so  that  the  Host  feels  justified  in  offering  up  a 
thanks'riving  to  Bacchus  for  his  powers  of  conciliation.^    The  Man 
of  Law's  Prologue  is  an  argument;  the  Wife  of  Bath  s  the  cease- 
less clatter  of   an  indomitable  tongue.     The  sturdy  trankhn  cor- 
rects himself  when  deviating  into  circumlocution  : 

"Till  that  the  brighte  sun  had  lost  his  hue, 
For  th'  horizon'had  reft  the  sun  of  light 
(This  is  as  much  to  say  as  :  it  was  night)." 

The  Miller  "  tells  his  churlish  talc  in  his  manner,"  of  which 
manner  the  less  said  the  better  ;  while  the  Reeve's  7«/^,  Chaucer 
even,  after  the  manner  of  a  comic  dramatist,  gives  his  Northern 
undergraduate  a  vulgar,  ungrammatical  phraseology,  probably  dc 
signcdlv,  since  the  poet  was  himself  a  "  Southern  man.  The 
Pardoner  is  exuberant  in  his  sample-eloquence  ;  the  Doctor  oj 
Physic  is  gravely  and  sententiously  moral— 
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"   ...  A  proper  man, 
And  like  a  prelate,  by  Saint  Runyan, 

says  the  Host.  Most  sustained  of  all,  though  he  tells  no  tale,  is, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  character  ot  Harry  Bailly,  the  host 
of  the  Tabard,  himself — who,  whatever  resemblance  he  may  bear 
to  his  actual  original,  is  the  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  descendants, 
including  mine  Host  of  the  Garter  in  the  Merty  IVives  of  Windsor. 
He  is  a  thorough  worldling,  to  whom  anything  smacking  of  the 
precisian  in  morals  is  as  offensive  as  anything  of  a  Romantic  tone 
in  literature  ;  he  smells  a  Lollard  without  fail,  and  turns  up  his  nose 
at  an  old-fashioned  ballad  or  a  string  of  tragic  instances  as  out  of 
date  or  tedious.  In  short,  he  speaks  his  mind  and  that  of  other 
more  timid  people  at  the  same  time,  and  is  one  of  those  sinners 
whom  everybody  both  likes  and  respects.  "I  advise,"  says  the 
Pardoner,  with  pohte  impudence  (when  inviting  the  company  to 
become  purchasers  of  the  holy  wares  which  he  has  for  salej,  that 

"...   Our  host,  he  shall  begin 
For  he  is  most  enveloped  in  sin." 

He  is  thus  both  an  admirable  picture  in  himself  and  an  admirable 
foil  to  those  characters  which  are  most  unlike  him — above  all,  to 
the  Parson  and  the  Clerk  of  Oxford^  the  representatives  of  religion 
and  learning. 

As  to  the  Tales  themselves,  Chaucer  beyond  a  doubt  meant 
their  style  and  tone  to  be  above  all  things  popular.  This  is  one  of 
the  causes  accounting  for  the  favour  shown  to  the  work — a  favour 
attested,  so  far  as  earlier  times  are  concerned,  by  the  vast  number 
of  manuscripts  existing  of  it.  The  Host  is.  so  to  speak,  charged 
with  the  constant  injunction  of  this  cardinal  principle  of  popularity 
as  to  both  theme  and  style.  "Tell  us,"  he  coolly  demands  of  the 
most  learned  and  sedate  of  all  his  fellow-travellers, 

".  .  .  Some  merry  thing  of  adventures ; 
Your  termes,  your  colours,  and  your  figures. 
Keep  them  in  store,  till  so  be  ye  indite 
High  style,  as  when  that  men  to  kinges  write  ; 
Speak  yc  so  plain  at  this  time,  we  you  pray, 
That  wc  may  understande  that  ye  say." 

And  the  Clerk  follows  the  spirit  of  the  injunction  both  bv  omitting. 
as  impertinent,  a  proeme  in  which  his  original,  Petrarch,  gives  a 
great  deal  of  valuable,  but  not  in  its  connexion  interestine:,  geo- 
graphical information,  and  by  adding  a  facetious  moral  to  what  he 
calls  the  "  unrestful  matter  "  of  his  story.  Even  the  Squire,  though, 
after  the  manner  of  voung  men.  far  more  than  his  elders  addicted 
to  the  grand  stvle,  and  accordinglv  speciallv  praised  for  his  elo- 
quence by  the  simple  Franklin,  prefers  to  reduce  to  its  plain  mean- 
ing the  courtlv  speech  of  the  Knight  of  the  Brazen  Steed.  In  con- 
nexion with  what  was  said  above,  it  is  observable  that  each  of  the 
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Tales  in  subject  suits  its  narrator.     Not  by  chance  is  the  all-but- 
Ouixotic  romance  ot  Palamon  and  Arcite,  taken  by  Chaucer  from 
Boccaccio's  Teseide,  related  by  the  Knight ;  not   by  chance  does 
the  Clerk,  following  Petrarch's  Latin  version  of  a  story  related  by 
the   same  author,  tell  the  even  more  improbable,  but,  in  the  plain- 
ness of  its  moral,  infinitely  more  fructuous,  tale  of  patient  Griseldis. 
How  well  the  Second  Nun  is  fitted  with  a  legend  which  carries  us 
back  a  few  centuries  into  the  atmosphere  of  Hrosvitha's  comc'-ies, 
and  suggests  with  the  utmost  verismiilitude  the  nature  of  a  nun's 
lucubrations  on  the  subject  of  marriage.     It  is  impossible  to  go 
through  the  whole  list  ot  the  Tales;  but  all  may  be  truly  said  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  characters  and  manners  (often  equally  indiffer- 
ent) oi  their  tellers— down  to  that  of  the  Av^^'j /"r/Vj-/.  which,  brim- 
ful of  humour  as  it  is,  has  just  the  mild  naughtiness  about  it  which 
conies  so  drolly  from  a  spiritual  director  in  his  worldlier  hour. 

Not  a  single  one  of  these  Tales  can  with  any  show  of  reason  be 
ascribed  to  Chaucer's  own  invention.      French   hteraturc— chiefly, 
though  not  solely,  that  of /^zW/^z/a-— doubtless  supplied  the  larger 
share  of  his  materials;  but  that  here  also  his  debts  to  Itahan  litera- 
ture, and  to  Boccaccio  in  particular,  are  considerable,  seems  hardly 
to  admit  of  denial.  But  while  Chaucer  freely  borrowed  from  foreign 
models,  he  had  long  passed  bevond  the  stage  of  translating  without 
assimilatin"-.     It  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  where  he  altered  he 
invariably  'improved.     His  was  not   the  unerring  eye    which   like 
Shakspeare's  in  his  dramatic  transfusions  of  Plutarch,  missed  no 
particle  of  the  gold  mingled  with  the  baser  metal,  but  rejected  the 
dross  with  sovereign   certainty.     In  dealing  with   Italian  originals 
more  especiallv,  he  .sometimes  altered  for  the  w'orse,  and  sometimes 
for  the  better ;'  but  he  was  never  a  mere  slavish  translator      So  m 
the  Knii^hfs  Tale  he  may  be  held  in  some  points  to  have  f^ev.a  ed 
disadvanta-eouslv  from  his  original  ;  but,  on  the  other  l^and  in  the 
Clerk^s  Tale  he  inserts  a  passage  on  the  fidelity  «f  ^o-^f;  ^"^ 
another  on  the  instahilitv  of   the  multitude   besides  adding  a  tnuch 
of  nature  irresistibly  pathetic   in  the    exclamation  of   the  fa.  htul 
wife,  tried  beyond  her  power  of  concealing  the  emotion  within  her  . 

"O  uracioiis  God  !  how  gentle  and  how  kind 
Yc  seemed  hv  vour  speech  and  vour  visage 
The  day  thatmaked  was  our  marriage. 

So  also  in  the  Man  ofLaii^s  Tale,  which  is  taken  from  the  French 
he  iricre.ases  the  vivacity  of  the  narrative  by  a  considerable  number 
of  apostrophes  in  his  own  favourite  manner,  besides  pleasing  lie 
gcniral  reader  by  divers  general  reflexions  of  his  own  ind  .^^ 
Almost  necessarilv.  the  literary  form  and  the  sel  -consistency  of  his 
ori-inals  lose  under  such  treatment.  But  his  dramatic  sense,  on 
which,  perhaps,  his  commentators  have  not  always  sutticicntl) 
dwelt  is  rarely,  if  ever,  at  fault.  Two  illustrations  of  this  gift  m 
Chaucer  must' suffice,  wliich  shall  be  chosen  in  two  quarters  where 
he  has  worked  with  materials  of  the  most  widely  dilferent   kind. 
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Many  readers  must  have  compared  with  Dante's  original  (in  canto 
xxxiii.  of  the  Infertto)  Chaucer's  version  in  the  Monk's  Tale  oi  the 
story  of  Ugolino.  Chaucer,  while  he  necessarily  omits  the  ghastly 
introduction,  expands  the  pathetic  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
father  and  his  sons  in  their  dungeon,  and  closes,  far  more  briefly 
and  effectively  than  Dante,  with  a  touch  of  the  most  refined 
pathos : — 

"DE  HUGILINO  COMITE  PIS.^ 

"  Of  Hugolin  of  Pisa  the  languor 
There  may  no  tongue  telle  for  pity. 
But  little  out  of  Pisa  stands  a  tower, 
In  whiche  tower  in  prison  put  was  he ; 
And  with  him  be  his  little  children  three. 
The  eldest  scarcely  five  years  was  of  age  ; 
Alas  !  fortdne  !  it  was  great  cruelty 
Such  birds  as  these  to  put  in  such  a  cage. 

"Condemned  he  was  to  die  in  that  prison, 
For  Royer,  which  that  bishop  was  of  Pise, 
Had  on  him  made  a  false  suggestion, 
Through  which  the  people  gan  on  him  arise, 
And  put  him  in  prison  in  such  a  wise, 
As  ye  have  heard,  and  meat  and  drink  he  had 
So  little  that  it  hardly  might  suffice. 
And  therewithal  it  was  full  poor  and  bad. 

"And  on  a  day  befell  that  in  that  hour 
"When  that  his  meat  was  wont  to  be  y-brought, 
The  gaoler  shut  the  doores  of  that  tower. 
He  heard  it  well,  although  he  saw  it  not ; 
And  in  his  heart  anon  there  fell  a  thought 
That  they  his  death  by  hunger  did  devise. 
'  Alas  1 '  quoth  he — '  alas  !  that  I  was  wrought! ' 
Therewith  the  teares  felle  from  his  eyes. 

"  His  youngest  son,  that  three  years  was  of  age, 
Unto  him  said:  '  Father,  why  do  ye  weep  .' 
When  will  the  gaoler  bring  lis  our  pottage  ? 
Is  there  no  morsel  bread  that  ye  do  keep  ? 
I  am  so  hungry  that  I  cannot  sleep. 
Now  woulde  God  that  I  might  sleep  for  ever  ! 
Then  should  not  hunger  in  my  belly  creep. 
There  is  no  thing  save  bread  that  I  would  liever.* 

"  Thus  day  by  day  this  child  began  to  cry, 
Till  in  his  father's  lap  adown  he  lay, 
And  saide  :  '  Farewell,  father,  I  must  die  !' 
And  kissed  his  father,  and  died  the  same  day. 
The  woeful  father  saw  that  dead  he  lay. 
And  his  two  arms  for  woe  began  to  bite. 
And  said  :  '  Fortune,  alas  and  well-away  I 
For  all  my  woe  I  blame  thy  treacherous  spite. 
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"  His  children  weened  that  it  for  hunger  was, 
That  he  his  annes  gnawed,  and  not  for  woe. 
And  saide;  "  Father,  do  not  so,  alas! 
But  rather  eat  the  tlesh  upon  us  two. 
Our  flesh  thou  gavest  us,  our  flesh  thou  take  us  fro, 
And  eat  enough.'     Right  thus  they  to  hmi  cned ; 
And  after  that,  withui  a  day  or  two,  ^^ 

They  laid  them  in  his  lap  adown  and  died. 

ThP  father  in  despair,  likewise  died  of  hunger  ;  and  such  was  the 
JnH  of  the  mUty  Ea  1  of  Pisa,  whose  tragedy  wliosoever  desires 
to  hear  at  greater  length  may  read  it  as  told  by  the  great  poet  of 
Italy  hight  Dante  Pardoner^s    Tale,  which 

S'  !^,r  to  1  ave  been  based  on  a/^W/««  now  lost,  though  the 
would  ^Pf^^/.  °.  ^^"j;,3erved  n  an  Italian  novel,  and  in  one  or  two 
substance  of  it  is  /f  J'f "  ^„_s(.  of  noticing  how  Chaucer  ar- 
other  versions.  For  the  P^H^^/^X^.j^^  attempt  at  a  condensed 
ranges  as  well  as  tells  a  story  the  ^o^^?^'"-  ^^i^  ^ ._ 
prose -rendering  of  ^is  narrative  rnay^b^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

Once  upon  a  time  m  Flandeis  uieje  j;,,      tion  and  de- 

men,  who  gave  themselves  up  to  every  ^'J^^        J^  ^.^.       ^^„. 
bauchery-haunt  ng  the  taverns  wheedanni^  ^.^.^  .^ 

tinues  day  and  night,  eating  and  ^rmking  ana  scrvm 
his  own  temple  by  their  outrageous  life  of  1"^"^^  J,^  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  henr  their  oaths,  how  they  tore  to  pieces  our  blessed  Lord  s  boay 
asif  thevthou-htthejewshad  not  rent  Him   eriough ;  and  each 
Lihedlt  the'-sin  of  the  others,  and  all  were  ahke  immersed  in 

^^TnKo'rriZi'ng  it  befell  that  three  of  these  noters  were 
sittin"  over  their  drink^in  a  tavern,  long  before  the  bell  had  rung 

oni'-ne  o'clock  prayers.  And  as  they  -^^  ^J^^y  ^^-^^  ^^^So  ot 
in<r  before  a  corpse  that  was  being  carried  to  the  grave,  ^o  one 
nf'them  bade  his%ervant-lad  go  and  ask  what  was  the  name  o  the 
d  Id  man  'but  ?he  boy  said  that  ^e^new  it  Jeady  and  that  U  as 
the  name  of  an  old  companion  of  his  masters.  As  lie  naa  oecn 
sminHrunk  on  a  bench,  there  had  come  a  privy  thief,  ^vhom  men 
c  "ed  DeTth,  and  "vho  slew  all  the  people  in  this  country  ;  and  he 
had  smTt  ™  the  drunken  man's  he,.rt  in  two  "■■h  •>-  »^f  ^  ^^ 

SS^^;^hri:ut::SeSi^,';rs^pi  u:e'!::h=s 

„P  t'villa,e  not  far  from  1. re  ;  M^ij^^^  - '^^-  '^^  t^ 
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tween  them— to  live  and  die  for  one  another  as  if  they  had  been 
brethren  born.  And  so  they  went  forth  in  their  drunken  furv  to- 
wards the  village  of  which  the  taverner  had  spoken,  with  terrible 
execrations  on  their  lips  that  "Death  should  be  dead,  if  thev  mi^'ht 
catch  him."  ^      ^ 

They  had  not  gone  quite  half  a  mile  when,  at  a  stile  between 
two  fields,  they  came  upon  a  poor  old  man,  who  meekly  o-reeted 
them  with  a  "  God  save  you,  sirs."  But  the  proudest  of  'tlfe  three 
rioters  answered  him  roughly,  asking  him  why  he  kept  himself  all 
wrapped  up  except  his  face,  and  how  so  old  a  fellow  as  he  had 
managed  to  keep  alive  so  long  ?  And  the  old  man  looked  him 
straight  m  the  face  and  replied,  "  Because  in  no  town  or  villa<^e, 
though  I  journey  as  far  as  the  Indies,  can  I  find  a  man  willine^o 
exchange  his  youth  for  my  age ;  and  therefore  I  must  keep  iY  so 
long  as  God  wills  it  so.  Death,  alas  !  will  not  have  my  hfe,  and  so 
I  wander  about  like  a  restless  fugitive,  and  early  and  late  I  knock 
on  the  ground,  which  is  my  mother's  gate,  with  my  staff,  and  sav, 
'  Dear  mother,  let  me  in  !  behold  how  1  waste  away!  Alas  !  when 
shall  my  bones  be  at  rest  ?  Mother,  gladly  will  I  give  you  my 
chest  containing  all  my  worldly  gear  in  return  for  a  shroud  to  wrap 
me  in.'  But  she  refuses  me  that  grace,  and  that  is  why  my  face  is 
pale  and  withered.  But  you,  sirs,  are  uncourteous  to  speak  rudely 
to  an  inoffensive  old  man,  when  Holy  Writ  bids  you  reverence 
grey  hairs.  Therefore,  never  again  give  offence  to  an  old  man,  if 
you  wish  men  to  be  courteous  to  you  in  your  age,  should  you  live 
so  long.  And  so  God  be  with  you  ;  I  must  go  whither  I  have  to 
go."  I3ut  the  second  rioter  prevented  him,  and  swore  he  should 
not  depart  so  lightly.  "Thou  spakest  just  now  of  that  traitor 
Death,  who  slays  all  our  friends  in  this  country.  As  thou  art  his 
spy,  hear  me  swear  that,  unless  thou  tellest  where  he  is,  thou  shalt 
die  ;  for  thou  art  in  his  plot  to  slay  us  young  men,  thou  false 
thief!"  Then  the  old  man  told  them  that  if  they  were  so  desirous 
of  finding  Death,  they  had  but  to  turn  up  a  winding  path  to  which  he 
pointed,  and  there  they  would  find  him  they  sought  in  a  grove  un- 
der an  oak-tree,  where  the  old  man  had  just  left  him  ;  "he  will  not 
try  to  hide  himself  for  all  your  boasting.  And  so  may  God  the 
Redeemer  save  you  and  amend  you  ! "  And  when  he  had  spoken 
all  the  three  rioters  ran  till  they  came  to  the  tree.  But  what  they 
found  there  was  a  treasure  of  golden  florins — nearly  seven  bushels 
of  them,  as  they  thought.  Then  they  no  longer  sought  after 
Death,  but  sat  down  all  three  by  the  shining  gold.  And  the 
youngest  of  them  spoke  first,  and  declared  that  Fortune  had  given 
this  treasure  to  them,  so  that  they  might  spend  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  mirth  and  jollity.  The  question  was  how  to  take  this 
money — which  clearly  belonged  to  some  one  else — safely  to  the 
house  of  one  of  the  three  companions.  It  must  be  done  by  night; 
so  let  them  draw  lots,  and  li;t  him  on  whom  the  lot  fell  run  to  the 
town  to  fetch  bread  and  wine,  while  the  other  two  guarded  the  treas- 
ure carefully  till  the  night  came,  when  they  might  agree  whither  to 
transport  it. 
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The  lot  fell  on  the  youngest,  who  forthwith  went  his  way  to  the 
town  Then  one  of  those  who  remained  with  the  treasure  said  to 
the  other  •  "  Thou  knowest  well  that  thou  art  my  sworn  brother, 
and  I  will  tell  thee  something  to  thy  advantage.  Our  companion 
is  crone,  and  here  is  a  great  quantity  of  gold  to  be  div-ided  among 
us  three.  But  say,  if  I  could  manage  so  that  tl.e  gold  >s  divided 
between  us  two,  shall  I  not  do  thee  a  friend's  turn  ? '  And 
when  the  other  failed  to  understand  him,  he  made  him  promise 
secrecy,  and  disclosed  his  plan.  "  Two  are  stronger  than  one. 
When  he  sits  down,  arise  as  if  thou  wouldest  sport  with  him ;  ana 
while  thou  art  struggling  with  him  as  in  play,  I  will  nve  him 
through  both  his  sides  ;  and  look  thou  do  the  same  with  thy  dag- 
crer.  After  which,  my  dear  friend,  we  will  divide  all  tlie  gold  be- 
tween you  and  me,  and  then  we  may  satisfy  all  our  desires  and 
play  at  dice  to  our  hearts'  content." 

Meanwhile  the  youngest  rioter,  as  he  went  up  to  the  town 
revolved  in  his  heart  the  beauty  of  the  bright  new  liorms,  and  said 
unto  himself :  "  If  only  I  could  have  all  this  gold  to  myself  alone 
there  is  no  man  on  earth  who  would  live  so   merrily  as  I.  _     And 
at  last  the  Devil  put  it  into  his   relentless  heart  to  buy  poison,  in 
order  with  it  to  kill  his  two  companions.    And  straightway  he  went 
on  into  the   town  to  an  apothecary,  and  besought  him  to_  sell  iiim 
some  poison  for  destroying  some  rats  which   infested  his  house, 
and  a  polecat  which,  lie  said,  had  made   away  with  his  capons. 
And  the  apothecary  said  :  "  Thou  shalt  have   something  of  which 
(so  may  God  save  my  soul !)   no  creature  in   all  the  world  could 
swallow  a  single  grain  without  losing  his  life  thereby — and  that  in 
less    time    than  fhou  wouldest  take  to  walk  a  mile  in."  ^  So  the 
miscreant  shut  up  his  poison  in  a  box,  and  then  he  went  into  the 
next  street  and  borrowed  three  large  bottles,  into  two  of  which  he 
poured  his  poison,  while  the  third  lie  kept  clean  to  hold  drink  for 
himself;  for  he  meant  to  work  hard  all  the  night  to  carry  away  the 
gold.     So  he  filled  his  three  bottles  with  wine,  and  then  went  back 
to  his  companions  under  the  tree. 

What  need  to  make  a  long  discourse  of  what  followed  ?  As 
they  had  plotted  their  comrade's  death,  so  they  slew  him,  and  that 
at  once.  And  when  they  had  done  this,  the  one  who  had  coun- 
selled the  deed  said,  '*  No'w  let  us  sit  and  drink  and  make  merry, 
and  then  we  will  bury  his  body."  And  it  happened  to  him  by 
chance  to  take  one  of  the  bottles  which  contained  the  poison;  and 
he  drank,  and  gave  drink  of  it  to  his  fellow  ;  and  thus  they  both 
speedily  died. 

The  plot  of  this  story  is,  as  observed,  not  Chaucer's.  But  how 
carefully,  how  artistically,  the  narrative  is  elaborated,  incident  by 
incident,  and  point  by  point  !  How  well  every  effort  is  prepared, 
and  how  well  every  turn  of  the  story  is  explained!  Nothing  is 
superfluous,  but  everything  is  arranged  with  care,  down  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  bottles  being  bought,  for  safety's  sake,  in  the 
next  street  to  the  apothecary's,  and  of  two  out  of  the  three  bottles 
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being  filled  with  poison,  which  is  at  once  a  proceeding  natural  in 
itselt,  and  increases  the  chances  against  the  two  rioters  wlien  they 
are  left  to  choose  lor  themselves.  This  it  is  to  be  a  good  story- 
teller. But  of  a  different  order  is  the  change  introduced  by 
Chaucer  into  his  original,  where  the  old  hermit — who,  of  course,  is 
Death  himself — is  heeing  from  Death.  Chancers  Old  Man  is 
seeking  Death,  but  seeking  him  in  vain — like  the  Wandering  Jew 
of  the  legend.     This  it  is  to  be  a  poet. 

Of  course  it  is  always  necessary  to  be  cautious  before  asserting 
any  apparent  addition  oi  Chaucer's  to  be  his  own  invention.  Thus, 
in  the  Merchant's  Tale,  the  very  naughty  plot  of  which  is  anytiiing 
but  original,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  such  is  the  case  with 
the  humorous  competition  of  advice  between  Justinus  and  I'lacebo,* 
vr  with  the  fantastic  machinery  in  which  l^iuto  and  Proserpine 
anticipate  the  part  played  by  Oberon  and  Titania  in  A  Midsummer 
Niglit's  Dream.  On  the  other  hand,  Chaucer  is  capable  of  using 
goods  manifestly  borrowed  or  stolen  for  a  purpose  never  intendea 
in  their  original  employment.  Puck  himself  must  have  guided  the 
audacious  hand  which  could  turn  over  the  leaves  of  so  respected  a 
Fathsr  of  the  Church  as  St.  Jerome,  in  order  to  derive  trom  his 
treatise  On  Perpetual  Virginity  materials  for  the  discourse  on 
matrimony  delivered,  with  illustrations  essentially  her  own,  by  the 
Wife  of  Bath. 

Two  only  among  these  Tales  are  in  prose — a  vehicle  of  expres- 
sion, on  the  whole,  strange  to  the  polite  literature  of  the  pre- 
Renascence  ages — but  not  both  for  the  same  reason.  The  first 
of  these  Tales  is  told  by  the  poet  himself,  after  a  stop  has  been 
unceremonionslv  put  upon  his  recital  of  the  Ballad  of  Sir  Thopas 
by  the  Host.  The  ballad  itself  is  a  fragment  of  straitrhtforward 
burlesque,  which  shows  that  in  both  the  manner  and  the  metre* 
of  ancient  romances,  literary  criticism  could  even  in  Cliancer's 
days  find  its  opnortunities  for  satire,  thouorh  it  is  goine  ratlier  far 
to  see  in  Sir  Thopas  a  predecessor  of  Don  Quixote.  Tl-e  Talc  of 
Melihoeus  \%  x,ro\)-\h\\  7iT\  Ensrlish  version  of'a  French  translation 
of  Albert  of  Brescia's  famous  Book  of  Consolation  and  Counsel, 
which  comprehends  in  a  slisjht  narrative  framework  a  \ox\'z  discus- 
sion between  the  unfortunate  Meliboeus,  whom  the  wrongs  and  suf- 
ferings inflict  upon  him  and  his  have  brought  to  the  verge  of 
despair,  and  his  wise  helpmate.  Dame  Prudence.  Bv  means  of  a 
lone:  argumentation  propped  up  by  quotations  (not  invari.ablv 
assigned  with  conscientious  accuracy  to  their  actual  source)  from 
"The  Rook."  Seneca,  "  Tullius,"  and  other  authors,  she  at  last 
persuades  him  not  onlv  to  reconcile  himself  to  his  enemies,  but  to 
forcfive  them,  even  as  he  hopes  to  be  forgiven.  And  thus  the  Tale 
well  bears  out  the  truth  Impressed  upon  Meli,boeus  by  the  follow- 
ing ingeniously  combined  quotation  : — 

•  "  Placebo  "  seems  to  havp  been  a  current  term  to  express  the  character  or  the  ways 
or  "  the  too  deferftitial  man."  "  Flatterers  be  the  Devil's  chaplains,  that  sine  ave 
Pla-erw." -Parson's  Tate. 

*  Dunbar's  burlesque  billac  of  Sir  T/tomas  Xarray  is  iti  the  same  stanza. 
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And  there  said  once  a  clerk  in  two  verses:  What  is  better  than  gold  ? 
Jasper.  And  what  is  better  than  jasper  ?  Wisdom.  And  what  is  better 
than  wisdom  ?     Woman.     And  what  is  better  than  woman  ?     No  thing. 

Certainly,  Chaucer  gave  proof  of  consummate  tact  and  taste,  as 
well  as  of  an  unaffected  personal  modesty,  in  assigning  to  himself 
as  one  of  the  company  of  pilgrims,  instead  of  a  tale  bringing  him 
into  competition  with  the  creatures  of  his  own  invention,  after  his 
mocking  ballad  has  served  its  turn,  nothing  more  ambitious  than  a 
version  of  a  popular  discourse — half  narrative,  half  homily — in 
prose.  But  a  question  of  far  greater  difficulty  and  moment  arises 
with  regard  to  the  other  prose  piece  included  among  the  Canter- 
bury Tales.  Of  these  the  so-called  Parsori's  Tale  is  the  last  in 
order  of  successio'n.  Is  it  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  collection ;  and,  if  so,  what  general  and  what  personal  sig- 
nificance should  be  attached  to  it  ? 

As  it  stands,  the  long  tractate  or  sermon  (partly  adapted  from 
a  popular  French  religious  manual),  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Parson's  Tale,  is,  if  not  unfinished,  at  least  internally  incomplete. 
It  lacks  symmetry,  and  fails  entirely  to  make  good  the  argument  or 
scheme  of  divisions  with  which  the  sermon  begins,  as  conscien- 
tiously as  one  of  Barrow's.  Accordingly,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  that  what  we  have  is  something  different  from  the 
'•  meditation  "  which  Chaucer  originally  put  into  his  Parson's  mouth. 
But,  while  we  may  stand  in  respectful  awe  of  the  German  daring 
which,  whether  the  matter  in  hand  be  a  few  pages  of  Chaucer,  a 
Book  'of  Homer,  or  a  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  fully  pre- 
Tiared  to  show  which  parts  of  each  are  mutilated,  which  interpolated, 
and  which  transposed,  we  may  safely  content  ourselves,)n  the  pres- 
ent instance  wi>h  considering  the  prehminary  question.  A  prion, 
is  there  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  any  transposit.ons,  mter- 
nolatlons  and  mutilations  to  have  been  introduced  mto  the /^^ri^«\y 
SVile  question  is  full  of  interest ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  character  of  the  Parson  in  the  Prolo^^u  has  been  frequen  ly 
interpreted  as  evidence  of  .sympathy  on  Chaucer's  part  with  Wjc- 
E  on  the  other  hand  the  Parsons;  Tale^.  its  extant  form  goes 
far  to  disprove  the  supposition  that  its  author  was  a  Wycliffite.  _ 

Thi.s,?hen,  seems 'the  appropriate  place  for  briefly  reviewmg 
the  vexed  question- ?F«i-  Chaucer  a  Wycltffite?  Av^riirom  he 
character  of  the  Parson  and  from  the  P^rso^^\  Taje  what  is  he 
nature  of  our  evidence  on  the  subject  ?  In  the  first  place,  no  hing 
could  be  clearer  than  that  Chaucer  was  a  very  free-spoken  critic  ot 
the  life  of  the  clergv-more  especially  of  the  Regular  clergy-of 
his  times.  In  this  character  he  comes  before  us  from  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Rovian  de  la  Rose  to  the  Parson's  Tale  itself,  where 
he  inveif'hs  with  significant  earnestness  against  self-indulgence  on 
the  part'of  those  who  arc  Religious,  or  have  "  entered  into  Onlers, 
as  sub-deacon,  or  deacon,  or  priest,  or  ho.spitallers. '  In  the  Lan- 
ierbury  Tales,  above  all.  his  attacks  upon  the  Pilars  run  nearly  the 
whole  cramut  of  satire,  stopping  short,  perhaps,  before  the  note  ot 
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high  moral  indignation.  Moreover,  as  has  been  seen,  his  long 
connexion  with  John  of  Gaunt  is  a  well-established  fact ;  and  it  has 
thence  been  concluded  that  Chaucer  fully  shared  the  opinions  and 
tendencies  represented  by  his  patron.  In  the  supposition  that 
Chaucer  approved  of  the  countenance  for  a  long  time  shown  by 
John  of  Gaunt  to  Wyclif  there  is  nothing  improbable  ;  neither, 
however,  is  there  anything  improbable  in  this  other  supposition, 
that,  when  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  openly  washed  his  hands  of  the 
heretical  tenets  to  the ,  utterance  of  which  Wyclif  had  advanced, 
Cliaucer,  together  with  the  large  majority  of  Englishmen,  held 
with  the  politic  duke  rather  than  with  the  still  unflinching  Reformer. 
So  long  as  Wyclif's  movement  consisted  only  of  an  opposition  to 
ecclesiastical  pretensions  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  an  attempt  to 
revive  religious  sentiment  on  the  other,  half  the  country  or  more 
was  Wycliffite,  and  Chaucer  no  doubt  with  the  rest.  But  it  would 
require  positive  evidence  to  justify  the  belief  that  from  this  feeling 
Chaucer  ever  passed  to  sympathy  with  Lollardry,  in  the  vague  but 
sufficiently  intelligible  sense  attaching  to  that  term  in  the  latter 
part  of  Richard  the  Second's  reign.  Richard  II.  himself,  whose 
patronage  of  Chaucer  is  certain,  in  the  end  attempted  rigorously 
to  suppress  Lollardry;  and  Henry  IV.,  the  politic  John  of  Gaunt's 
yet  more  politic  son,  to  whom  Chaucer  owed  the  prosperity  enjoyed 
by  him  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  became  a  persecutor  almost  as 
soon  as  he  became  a  king. 

Though,  then,  from  the  whole  tone,  of  his  mind,  Chaucer  could 
not  but  sympathise  with  the  opponents  of  ecclesiastical  domination 
— though,  as  a  man  of  free  and  critical  spirit,  and  of  an  inborn 
ability  for  penetrating  beneath  the  surface,  he  could  not  but  find 
subjects  for  endless  blame  and  satire  in  the  members  of  those 
Mendicant  Orders  in  whom  his  chief  patron's  academical  ally  had 
recognised  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  pure  re- 
ligion— yet  all  this  would  not  justify  us  in  regarding  him  as  person- 
ally a  Wycliffite.  Indeed,  we  might  as  well  at  once  borrow  the 
phraseology  of  a  recent  respectable  critic,  and  set  down  Dan  Chau- 
cer as  a  Puritan  !  The  policy  of  his  patron  tallied  with  the  view 
which  a  fresh  practical  mind  such  as  Chaucer's  would  naturally  be 
disposed  to  take  of  the  influence  of  monks  and  friars,  or  at  least 
of  those  monks  and  friars  whose  vices  and  foibles  were  specially 
prominent  in  his  eyes.  There  are  various  reasons  why  men  op- 
pose established  institutions  in  the  season  of  their  decay :  but  a 
fourteenth-century  satirist  of  the  monks,  or  even  of  the  clergy  at 
large,  was  not  necessarily  a  Lollard,  any  more  than  a  nineteenth- 
century  objector  to  doctors'  drugs  is  necessarily  a  homoeopathist. 

But,  it  is  argued  by  some,  Chaucer  has  not  only  assailed  the 
false ;  he  has  likewise  extolled  the  true.  He  has  painted  both  sides 
of  the  contrast.  On  the  one  side  are  the  Monk,  the  Friar,  and  the 
rest  of  their  fellows  ;  on  the  other  is  the  Poor  Parson  of  a  Toirn 
— a  portrait,  if  not  of  Wyclif  himself,  at  all  events  of  a  Wyrliflite 
priest  ;  and  in  the  Tale  or  sermon  put  in  the  Parson's  mouth  are 
reco-rnisable  beneath  the  accumulations  of  interested  editors  some 
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of  the  characteristic  marks  of  Wycliffism.     Who  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  exquisite  portrait  in  question  ? — 

"  A  good  man  was  there  of  religion. 
And  was  a  pooi  e  Parson  of  a  town. 
But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  work. 
He  was  also  a  learned  man,  a  clerk 
That  Christes  Gospel  truly  vvoulde  preach; 
And  his  parishioners  devoutly  teach. 
Benign  he  was,  and  wondrous  diligent. 
And  in  adversity  full  patient. 
And  such  ho  was  y-proved  ofte  sithes.  _ 
Full  loth  he  was  to  curse  men  for  his  tithes; 
But  rather  would  he  give,  without  doubt, 
Unto  his  poor  parishioners  about 
Of  his  off'ring  and  eke  of  his  substance. 
He  could  in  little  wealth  have  suffisancc. 
Wide  was  his  parish,  houses  far  asunder, 
Yet  failed  he  not  for  either  rain  or  thunder 
In  sickness  nor  mischance  to  visit  all 
The  furthest  in  his  parish,  great  and  small, 
Upon  his  feet,  and  in  his  hand  a  staff. 
This  noble  ensample  to  his  sheep  he  gave, 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterwards  he  taught; 
Out  of  the  Gospel  he  those  wordes  caught  ; 
And  this  figure  he  added  eke  thereto. 
That  '  if  gold  ruste,  what  shall  iron  do  ?' 
For  if  a  priest  be  foul,  on  whom  we  trust, 
No  wonder  is  it  if  a  layman  rust  ; 
And  shame  it  is,  if  that  a  priest  take  keep, 
A  foul  shepherd  to  see  and  a  clean  sheep; 
Well  ought  a  priest  ensample  for  to  give 
By  his  cleanness,  how  that  his  sheep  should  lire. 

He  put  not  out  his  benefice  on  hire. 

And  left  his  sheep  encumbered  in  the  mire, 

And  ran  to  London  unto  Sainte  Paul's, 

To  seek  himself  a  chantery  for  souls. 

Or  maintenance  with  a  brotherhood  to  hold  ; 

But  dwelt  at  home,  and  kepte  well  his  fold, 

So  that  the  wolf  ne'er  made  it  to  miscarry; 

He  was  a  shepherd  and  no  mercenary. 

And  though  he  holy  were,  and  virtuous. 

He  was  to  sinful  man  not  despitous, 

And  of  his  speech  nor  difficult  nor  digne, 

But  in  his  teaching  discreet  and  benign. 

For  to  draw  folk  to  heaven  by  fairness, 

By  good  ensample,  this  was  his  business  : 

But  were  there  any  person  obstinate. 

What  so  he  were,  of  high  or  low  estate, 

Him  would  he  sharply  snub  at  once.     Than  thia 

A  better  priest,  I  trow,  there  nowhere  is. 

He  waited  for  no  pomp  and  reverence. 

Nor  made  himself  a  spiced  conscience  ; 

But  Christes  lore  and  His  Apostles'  twelve 
•"He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himself." 
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The  most  striking  features  in  tliis  portrait  are  undoubtedly  those 
which  are  characteristics  of  the  good  and  humble  working   clergy- 
man of  all  times  ;  and  some  of  these,  accordingly.  Goldsmith  could 
appropriately   borrow   for   his    gentle  poetic  sketch  of  his  parson- 
brother  in  "  Sweet  Auburn."     But  there  are  likewise  points  in  the 
sketch    which   may   be    fairly   described  as  specially  distinctive  of 
VVyclif's  Simple  Priests — though,  as  should  be  pointed  out,  these 
Priests  could    not   themselves   be    designated    parsons  of  towns. 
Among  the  latter  features  are  the  specially  evangelical  source  of  the 
/•^jrj-w/'j- learning  and  teaching;  and  his  outward  appearance — the 
wandering,  staff  in  hand,  w^hich  was  specially  noted  in  an  archiej^is- 
copal  diatribe  against  these   novel  ministers  of  the  people.     Yet  it 
seems   unnecessary   to   conclude    anything   beyond  this  :  that  the 
feature  which  Chaucer   desired   above  all  to  mark  and  insist  upon 
in  his  Parson,  was  the  poverty  and  humility  which  in  him  contrasted 
with  the  luxurious    self-indulgence    of    the  Monk,  and  the  blatant 
insolence  of  the  Pardoner.       From  this  point  of  view  it  is  obvious 
why  the  Parsoft  is  made  brother  to  the  Ploi/o/unan  ;  for,  in  draw- 
ing the  latter,  Chaucer  cannot  have  forgotten  that  other  Ploughman 
whom  Langland's   poem    had    identified    with  Him  for  whose  sake 
Chaucer's  poor  workman  laboured  for  his  poor  neighbours,  with  the 
readiness    always    shown  by  the    best  of  his  class.     Nor  need  this 
recognition  of  the  dignity  of  the  lowly  surprise  us  in  Chaucer,  who 
had  both  sense  of  justice  and  sense  of  humour  enough  not  to  flatter 
one    class  at  the   expense  of  the   rest,  and  who  elsewhere  (in  the 
Manciple's  Tale)  very  forcibly  puts  the  truth  that  what  in  a  great 
man  is  called  a  coup  d  elat   is    called  by  a  much  simpler  name  in  a 
humbler  fellow-sinner. 

But  though,  in  the  Parson  of  a  Toivti,  Chaucer  may  not  have 
wished  to  paint  a  Wyclififite  priest — still  less  a  Lollard,  under  which 
designation  so  many  varieties  of    malcontents,  in    addition  to  the 
followers  of  Wyclif,  were  popularly  included — yet  his  eyes  and  ears 
were  open  ;  and  he  knew  well  enough  what  the  world  and  its  chil- 
dren are  at  a  1  times  apt  to  call  those  who  are  not  ashamed  of  their 
religion,  as  well  as  those  who   make    too  conscious  a  profession  of 
it.      The  world  called  thein  Lollards   at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  it  called  them    Puritans    at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth, 
and    Methodists    at  the   close  of   the   eighteenth.     Doubtless  the 
vintners  and  the  shipmen    of    Chaucer's  day,  the  patrons  and  pur- 
veyors of  the  playhouse  in  Ben  Jonson's,  the  fox-hunting  squires 
and  town  wits  of  Cowper's,  like  their  successors   after  them,  were 
not  specially  anxious    to    distinguish    nicely  between   more  or  less 
abominable  varieties  of  saintl'ness.      Hence,  when   ALister  Harry 
Bailly's  tremendous  oaths  produce  the    gentlest    of    protests    from 
the  Parson,  the  jovial  Host  incontinently  "  smells  a  Lollard  in  the 
wind,"  and  predicts  (with  a  further  flow  of  expletives)  that  there  is 
a  sermon  to  follow.     Whereupon  the  Ship/nan  protests  not  less 
characteristically : — 

•'  *  Nav,  bv  mv  father's  soul,  that  shall  he  not,' 
Saide  the  Shipman ;  '  here  bhall  he  not  preach  : 
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He  shall  no  gospel  here  explain  or  teach. 
We  all  believe  in  the  great  God.  quoth  he  , 
'  He  woulde  sowe  some  difficulty,         ^  ^^ 
Or  springe  cockle  in  our  cleane  corn. 

After  each  of  the  Pilg"™^--P,*J^,^f  f.Trist^'o^hi's  itk" 
that  obviously  Chaucer  designed  one  of^hed^u^  ^^^^_ 

dose  with  the  Parso7i's),  he  >^f  ^f "  ^J^XS^nd  it  mi-ht  without 
upon  appealing  to  the  undou^  ^^,^.,,3 

straining  be  said,  W>chttite  a""ioriiy  ^^  ^^^ich  proves  to  consist 
his  contribution  a  "  merry  ta  e  -  P  7^;^  ^^f  %P,,,„.,  Tale  con- 
of  a  moral  discourse.  In  't^.  ^f  !,"V""':..i3i„  have  come  from  a 
tains,  by  the  side  of  ";'^^V  V  5  I  ooSe  nature.  For  not 
Wycliffite  teacher,  much    of  a   directl>  opposite  na^ 

only  is  the  necessity  -\^f'-^i:^:^'^^:'^^:ioVoi  Church  pVop- 
str6ngly  Ob  ected  insisted  upon,  but  the  spouatm  ^^^ 

erty  il  unctuously  inveighed  ^f  1"  ^s  ^^j  f ^^^^bUsh  how  much 
cardinal  sins.  No  enquiry  could  f  ^'^^^^S^^''^,  ^'}i°^^^„V  Tale  by 
of   this  was  taken  over  or  ^"troduc  d  mto    he  -^YJ^"  ^^^  ,^i^  \ 

Chaucer   himself.     But  one  ?;^«"/,f J^^^^Jra.'erXa^^^^^^ 

passage  in  perfect  harmony  with  ^he  ^harac  er  ara^N  opening 

eluding  lines  may  therefore  be  cited  here  :— 

..  Think  also  that  of  the  same  -edof  which  churls  spring,  oMhe^same 
seed  spring  lords  ;  as  well  --j^^^e  cl-rj  -  saved  a.  d^e  lo^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^ 

I  counsel  thee,  r^o  just  so  with  ^1^^  ^I*""^^^^'  ,"  i^f^l  ,„an  is   a   churl    as 
with  thee,  if  thou  wert  in    his   p  igh  •     ^J>,;JXt  thou  work  in  such 

of  our  underlings,  are  damnable. 

In  sum,  the /'.r..,.'.  Tale  -nnot  any  rjv,re  th^^^^^ 

of  the  Tarson  '^-J^^^'f^^''!';^^^^^^^ 

to  have  been  a  Wycliffite.     but  the  one  as  we  ^Vycliffite 

out  of  existence.  .  ^jn-^mn^  touches  in  addition 

The  Parson^s  Tale  co'^t^^"^  ^J^^;^'^;7^ifficu  t  to  denv  that 

to  the  fine  passage  quoted,  which   make   it  cl.mci  ^^^,^^^ 

Chaucer's  hand  was  concerned  in   t      ^he    "consist  ^^  ._^  ^^^^ 

the  religious  learning  ascribed  to  the /^«' ^1''  T  be  settled  by  di. 
Tale,  where   the  author  leaves  certain  things  to  be  > 

»  The  nickname  Lollards  was  erroneously  derived  from  loUa  (tares.) 
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vines,  will  not  be  held  of  much  account.  The  most  probable  con- 
jecture seems,  therefore,  to  be  that  the  discourse  has  come  down 
to  us  in  a  mutilated  form.  This  tnay  be  due  to  the  Tale  having 
remained  unfinished  at  the  time  of  Chaucer's  death  ;  in  which  case 
it  would  form  last  words  of  no  unfitting  kind.  As  for  the  actual 
last  words  of  the  Canterbury  Tales — the  so-called  Prayer  of  Chau- 
cer— it  would  be  unbearable  to  have  to  accept  them  as  genuine. 
For  in  these  the  poet,  while  praying  for  the  forgiveness  of  snis,  is 
made  specially  to  entreat  the  Divine  pardon  for  his  '*  translations 
and  inditing  in  worldly  vanities,"  which  he  ''revokes  in  his  retrac- 
tions." These  include,  besides  the  Book  of  the  Leo  (doubtless  a 
translation  or  adaptation  from  Machault)  and  many  other  books 
which  the  writer  forgets,  and  "  many  a  song  and  many  a  lecherous 
lay,"  all  the  principal  poetical  works  of  Chaucer  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Romauiit  of  the  Rose)  discussed  in  this  essay.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  offers  thanks  for  having  had  the  grace  given  him  to 
compose  his  translation  of  Bcethius  and  other  moral  and  deva- 
tional  works.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  actual  evidence  to  decide 
in  either  way  tho  question  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  Prayer, 
which  is  entirely  one  of  internal  probability.  Those  who  will  may 
believe  thit  the  monks,  who  were  the  landlords  of  Chaucer's  house 
at  Westminster,  had  in  one  way  or  the  other  obtained  a  controlling 
mfluence  over  his  mind.  Stranger  things  than  this  have  happened  ; 
but  one  prefers  to  believe  that  the  poet  of  the  Canterbury  Tales 
remained  master  of  himself  to  the  last.  He  had  written  much 
which  a  dying  man  might  regret ;  but  it  would  he  sad  to  have  to 
think  that  "  because  of  humility,"  he  bore  false  witness  at  the  last 
against  an  immortal  part  of  himself — his  poetic  genius. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CHARACTERISTICS    OF    CHAUCER    AND   OF   HIS   POETRY. 

Thus,  then,  Chaucer  had  passed  away— whether  in  good  or  in 
evil  odour  with  the  powerful  interest  with  which  John  of  Gaunt  s 
son  had  entered  into  his    unwritten  concordate,  after  all,  matters 
but  little   now.     He  is  no  dim  shadow  to  us,  even  in  his  outward 
presence;  for  we  possess  sufficient  materials  from  which  to  picture 
to  ourselves   with   good  assurance  what  manner  of  man  he  v.as^ 
Occleve  painted  from    memory,  on   the  margin   of  one  of  his  ON^n 
works,  a  portrait  of   his  "  worthy  master,"  over  against  a  passage 
Tn  which,  after  praying   the  Blessed  Virgin  to  intercede  for  the 
eternal  happiness  of  one  who  had  written  so  much  in  her  honour, 
he  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

"  Although  his  life  be  quenched,  the  resemblance 
Of  him  hath  in  me  so  fresh  liveliness, 
That  to  put  other  men  in  remembrance 
Of  his  person  I  have  here  his  likentss 
Made,  to  this  end  in  very  soothfastness,  _ 

That  they  that  have  of  him  lost  thought  and  mind 
May  by  the  painting  here  again  him  find.' 

In  this  portrait,  in  which  the  experienced  eye  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
sees  "incomparably  the   best  portrait  of  Chaucer  yet  discovered 
he  appears  as  an  elderly  rather  than  aged  man   ^1^^"  da  k  gown 
and  hood-the  latter  of  the  fashion  so  familiar  t<;>  "^.^ '  T^^^'^^^^^J' 
picture,  and  from  the  well-known  one    of  Chaucer  s    as    patron 
Kin-  Henry  IV.     His  attitude   in  this  ^keness  is  that  of  a  qu  et 
ta  ker,  V     h^  downcast  eyes,  but  sufficiently  erect  bennng  of  body. 
One  arm  is  extended,  and  seems  to  be  gently  \>-]-^^\^^'l^^^ 
servation  which  has  just  issued  from  the  P^f  ^  ^^'fs.     T   e  o  her 
holds  a  rosarv,  which  may  be  significant  of  the  piety  attributed  to 
Chaucer  by  Occleve,  or  may  be  a  mere  ordinary  accompaniment  ot 
conversation,  as  it  i^  in  parts  of  Greece  to  the  present  d^y-        "^^ 
features  are  mild  but  expressire,  ^ylth  just  ^^^P'.^'^"-"    ""'^ 
no  more-(.f  saturnine  or  sarcastic  humour.     Thel.ps  are  full   and 
the  nose  is  what  is  called  good  by  the  learned  in   such  matters^ 
Several  other  early  portraits  of   Chaucer  exist,  all  of  wh  ch  aie 
stated  to  bear  much  resemblance  to  one  another.     Among  them  i.i 
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one  in  an  early  if  not  contemporary  copy  of  Occleve's  poems,  full- 
length,  and  superscribed  by  the  hand  which  wrote  the  manuscript. 
In  another,  which  is  extremely  quaint,  he  appears  on  horseback, 
in  commemoration  of  his  ride  to  Canterbury,  and  is  represented  as 
short  of  stature,  in  accordance  with  the  description  of  himself  in 
the  Canterbury  Tales. 

For,  as  it  fortunately  happens,  he  has  drawn  his  likeness  for  us 
with  his  own  hand,  as  he  appeared  on  the  occasion  to  that  most 
free-spoken  of  observers  and  most  personal  of  critics,  the  host  of 
the  Tabard,  the  "  cock  "  and  marshal  of  the  company  of  pilgrims. 
The  fellow-travellers  had  just  been  wonderfully  sobered  (as  well 
they  might  be)  by  the  piteous  tale  of  the  Prioress  concerning  the 
little  clergy-boy — how,  after  the  wicked  Jews  had  cut  his  throat  be- 
cause he  ever  sang  O  Alma  Redemptoris,  and  had  cast  him  into  a 
pit,  he  was  found  there  by  his  mother  loudly  giving  forth  the  hymn 
in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  he  had  loved  so  well.  Mas- 
ter Harry  Bailly  was,  as  m  duty  bound,  the  first  to  interrupt  by  a 
string  of  jests  the  silence  which  had  ensued  : — 

"  And  then  at  first  he  looked  upon  me, 
And  saide  thus  :  '  What  man  art  thou  ? '  quoth  he  ; 
'Thou  lookest  as  thou  woulciest  find  a  hare, 
For  ever  upon  the  ground  I  see  thee  stare. 
Approach  more  near,  and  looke  merrily! 
Now  'ware  you,  sirs,  and  let  this  man  have  space. 
He  in  the  waist  is  shaped  as  well  as  I  ; 
This  were  a  puppet  in  an  arm  to  embrace 
For  any  woman,  small  and  fair  of  face.  • 
He  seemeth  elfish  by  his  countenance, 
For  unto  no  wight  doth  he  dalliance.'  " 

From  this  passage  we  may  gather,  not  only  that  Chaucer  was,  as 
the  Host  of  the  Tabard's  transparent  self-irony  implies,  small  of 
stature  and  slender,  but  that  he  was  accustomed  to  be  twitted  on 
account  of  the  abstracted  or  absent  look  which  so  often  tempts 
children  of  the  world  to  offer  its  wearer  a  penny  for  his  thoughts. 
For  "  elfish  "  means  bewitched  by  the  elves,  and  hence  vacant  or 
absent  in  demeanour. 

It  is  thus,  witii  a  few  modest  but  manifestly  truthful  touches, 
that  Chaucer,  after  the  manner  of  certain  great  painters,  introduces 
his  own  figure  into  a  quiet  corner  of  his  crowded  canvas.  But 
mere  outward  likeness  is  of  little  moment,  and  it  is  a  more  inter- 
esting enquiry  whether  there  are  any  personal  characteristics  of 
another  sort,  which  it  is  possible  with  safety  to  ascribe  to  him,  and 
which  must  be,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  connected  with  the  dis- 
tinctive qualities  of  his  literary  genius ;  for  in  truth  it  is  but  a  sorry 
makesliift  of  literary  biographers  to  seek  to  divide  a  man  who  is  an 
author  into  two  separate  beings,  in  order  to  avoid  the  conversely 
fallacious  procedure  of  accounting  for  everything  which  an  author 
has  written  by  something  which  the  nia7i  has  done  or  been  inclined 
to  do.     What  true  poet  has  sougiit  to  hide,  or  succeeded  in  hiding, 
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„is  moral  nature  from  Hs  7- ^  .^UVwI-oTe"" 'g,"likeTo 
rrotSarr"s,T/ei""re1hf;'iSvS^^o.  Na.urel  ow„  in- 

spiration.  _  .     /-v-anr^r  must  have  been  bis  mod- 

:rir;^eS"ey^qf^95e-^^ 

-<'raK,»S;^f^^^^^^^ 

tial  missions  abroad.     Ph>s  cally,  as  na  ^^  ^^^^     ^^^^^  . 

himself  as   prone  to  the  habit  ot  cast.n    n        >  ^^^^re^ 

and  we  may  feel  ^f  ^^^ly  f  re  that  to  th^^  ^-^^^^  ^^ich  may  be 

sponded  a  quiet,  observant  disposition  sue  successors 

likl  to  have   d>^t'"p^^^I.^,^;'^;S  s^  this  of  modesty  in 

among  English  poe  s.     ^o  us  ot  course  tn     q        x  ^,^^^^  ^e 

Chaucer  makes  Itself  pnnapallyimn^estmt^P^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

incidentally  shows  hj^Jf  ^^ ^°^^^^j"„^^^f  i"n  many  othe^'r  points,  a  con- 
and  claims  as  an  ^^^^^^^^-^^^f'^'J^^d  'he^„^^  who 

trast  is  nodceable  between  ^^^^^^.^l^-^^^  they  and  their  poetry 
were  so  sensitive  as  to  the  ^^^^^^"''""^^p"'  owned  with  laurel,  like 
were  held.     Who  could  fancy  Chancer  crow^ie  ^^  ^^ 

Petrarch,  or  even  I'^^^ante    speakm     Ajun  p  ^.^nowl- 

.<  the  beautiful  sty  e  that  has  f"^ Jf  "°"J^^^°  ^^i"?       Chaucer  again 

edging  hi^°l^l  S''^°"  S°[ 'I  ^s^of  per^^^^^^^^^  pretensions  to  pre- 

and  again  disdaims  all  boasts  of  pertec^^,^^^^  .^  ^^.^  ^^^^ 

eminence,  ^^..^  P°f ;  .^^7,^^f„"o't k^^  Mount  Parnassus,  or  pos- 
to  disavow  like  Persmshav  in  K  ^  -^^^^^  beauty  -,  and  he 
sessing  "rhetoric"  enough  to  clescrioe  a  .  ^^^^ 

openl/allows  that  his  spirit  g^J^^/.^^^^^^t^Wn  ^  h^    '^y^'^'  ^°  ^'^ 
l/e  fin^s  ^difficulty  as  a    ran^^a^^^^^^^      j-^eSsrable  the'saperiority 
French  original.     He  acknowieuj^c^  a, 
of  the  poets  of  classical  antiquity  :— 

«'  .  .  .  Little  book,  no  writing  thou  envy, 
Rnt  subiect  to  be  all  true  poesy, 
And  kisi  the  steps,  where'er  thou  seest^space 
Of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Homer,  Lucan,  Stace. 

But  more  than  this.     In  the  ^J--/ ^^4 ^.f^^rnd  to^'' mal- 
having  in  his  light  and  ^-^V^l^.^'^J^'ll^^^^^^^  passage 

tery  "  in  the  art  poetical ;  ""'^^^^'J^J/ly'^Zilt  describes  himself 
of  the /'../.p.^  to  the A,^.;/^^.^^^^^^^^  ^^^^   ,,,-eady 

Z.;:rt  SStlf  amorSus^s'o^g^and  have  carried  away  the 

^°''"  ■"         .<  And  I  come  after,  gleaning  here  and  there, 
And  am  full  glad  if  I  cau  find  an  ear  ^^ 
Of  any  goodly  word  that  ye  have  left. 

Modesty  of  .his  stamp  is  P-f^''^  "X*' hot'grcXt,  '^d 
consciousness  which  is  hardly  ever  absent  irom  g 
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which  at  all  events  supplies  a  stimulus  not  easily  dispensed  with 
except  b}'  sustained  effort  on  tlie  part  of  a  poet.  The  two  qualities 
seem  naturally  to  combine  into  that  self-containedness  (very  differ- 
ent from  self-contentedness)  which  distinguishes  Chaucer,  and 
which  helps  to  give  to  his  writings  a  manliness  of  tone,  the  direct 
opposite  of  the  irretentive  querulousness  found  in  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  poets  in  all  times.  He  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  to  maintain 
an  absolute  reserve  concerning  himself  and  his  affairs  in  his  writ- 
ings ;  but  as  he  grows  older,  he  seems  to  become  less  and  less  in- 
chned  to  take  the  public  into  his  confidence,  or  to  speak  of  himself 
except  in  a  pleasantly  light  and  incidental  fashion.  And  in  the 
same  spirit  he  seems,  without  ever  folding  his  hands  in  his  lap,  or 
ceasing  to  be  a  busy  man  and  an  assiduous  author,  to  have  grown  in- 
different to  the  lack  of  brilliant  success  in  life,  whether  as  a  man  of 
letters  or  otherwise.  So  at  least  one  seems  justified  in  interpret- 
ing a  remarkable  passage  in  the  House  of  Fatiie,  the  poem  in  which 
perhaps,  Chaucer  allows  us  to  see  more  deeply  into  his  mind  than 
in  any  other.  After  surveying  the  various  company  of  those  who 
had  come  as  suitors  for  the  favours  of  Fame,  he  tells  us  how  it 
seemed  to  him  (in  his  long  December  dream)  that  some  one  spoke 
to  him  in  a  kindly  way, 

"  And  saide  :  '  Friend,  what  is  thy  name  ? 
Art  thou  come  hither  to  have  fame  ? ' 
'  Nay,  forsoothe,  friend  !  '  quoth  I ; 
'I  came  not  hither  (grand  merci  !) 
For  no  such  cause,  by  my  head  ! 
Sufficeth  me,  as  I  were  dead, 
That  no  wight  have  my  name  in  hand. 
I  wot  myself  best  how  I  stand  ; 
For  what  I  suffer,  or  what  I  think, 
I  will  myselfe  all  it  drink, 
Or  at  least  the  greater  part 
As  far  forth  as  I  know  my  art.'  " 

With  this  modest  and  manly  self-possession  we  shall  not  go  far 
wrong  in  connecting  what  seems  another  very  distinctly  marked 
feature  of  Chaucer's  inner  nature.  He  seems  to  have  arrived  at  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  truth  with  which  Goethe  humorously  com- 
forted Ecicermann  in  the  shape  of  the  proverbial  saying,  "Care  has 
been  taken  that  the  trees  shall  not  grow  into  the  sky-"  Chaucer's, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  a  contented  faith,  as  far  re- 
moved from  self-torturing  unrest  as  from  childish  credulity.  Hence 
his  refusal  to  trouble  himself,  now  that  he  has  arrived  at  a  good 
age,  with  original  research  as  to  the  constellations.  (The  passage 
is  all  the  more  significant  since  Chaucer,  as  has  been  seen,  actually 
possessed  a  very  respectable  knowledge  of  astronomy).  That 
winged  encyclopaedia,  the  Eagle,  has  just  been  regretting  the  jwet's 
unwillingness  to  learn  the  position  of  the  Great  and  the  Little  Bear, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  rest,  concerning  which  at  present  he 
does  not  know  where  they  stand.     But  he  replies,  "  No  matter  ! 
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«".  ,  .  It  is  no  need ; 
T  trust  as  well  (so  God  me  speed  !) 
Them  that  write  of  this  matter,  ^  ^^ 

As  though  I  knew  their  places  there. 

Moreover  he  says  (probably  without  implying  any  special  allegori- 
carmeln'n-)  thev  sUm  so  bright  that  it  would  destroy  my  eyes  to 
foik  upon  'them.-  Personal  inspection,  in  his  opm-on  was  no  ne 
cessarv  for  a  faith  which  at  some  times  may,  and  at  others  must 
JSe  the  Dlace  of  knowledge  ;  for  we  find  him,  at  the  opening  of  the 
^r./.i'.  o  the  Le<rendofGood  Women,  in  a  passage  tlie  lone  o£ 
ClXfshould  notbe  ta/en  to  imply  less  than  its  words  express, 
writing  as  follows  : — 

«  A  thousand  times  I  have  heard  men  tell, 
That  there  is  joy  in  heaven,  and  pain  in  hell ; 
And  I  accorde  well  that  it  is  so. 
But  natheless,  vet  wot  I  well  alsb, 
That  there  is  none  doth  in  this  country  dwell 
That  either  hath  in  heaven  been  or  hell, 
Or  any  other  way  could  of  it  know, 
But  that  he  heard,  or  found  it  written  so, 
For  by  assay  may  no  man  proof  receive. 

But  God  forbid  that  men  should  not  believe 
More  things  than  they  have  ever  seen  with  eye 
Men  shall  not  fancy  everything  a  lie 
Unless  themselves  it  see,  or  else  it  do; 
For,  God  wot,  not  the  less  a  thing  is  true,        ^^ 
Though  every  wight  may  not  it  chance  to  see. 

The  central  thought  of  these  lines,  though  it  afterwards  receives 
^narrower  and  more  commonplace  -\^^'^^^-'^'^X" Z.f^ \1Z 
tha?  which  has  been  so   splendidly  expressed  by  Spenser  m  the 

couplet : — 

"  Why  then  should  witless  man  so  much  misween 
That  nothing  is  but  that  which  he  hath  seen  ? 

Th^  ^^-antive  result  produced  in  Chaucer's  mind  by  this  firm  but 
^1  c\rwT;"f%egrrdi'g-tters  of  faith  was  ^^^^istrust  of  -t^^^^^^ 

dsewhere  ;  it  would  have  been  well  for  his  age  if  all  its  chilcren 
had  been  as  clear-sighted  in  these  matters  as  he,  to  whom  the 
practices  connected  with  these  delusive  sciences  seemed,  and 
Ltly  ^fo  fiom  his  point  of  view,  no  less  ^--^V^-^^ }Xx\.f^^,^^ 
V.anon  Yeoman^ s  Tale,  a  story  of   ij"P°-^!"'-^^°  ^'y^^^  of  the  most 

Sjss  v:7s!;:.s^  i^s  coSS^^^r^sS  cSl^ 

Ira    of'unmisSkeable   solemnity  against  the   f'f --' ^ J^^ 
Ts    uselessness,  of    "multiplying"    (making   gold  by  the   arts  ot 

alchemy) :  — 
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"...  Whoso  niaketh  God  his  adversary, 
As  for  to  work  anything  in  contrary 
Unto  His  will,  certes  ne'er  shall  he  thrive, 
Though  that  he  multiply  through  all  his  life." 

But  equally  unmistakeable  is  the/i9J-///7/i?side  of  this  frame  of  mind 
in  such  a  passage  as  the  following — which  is  one  of  those  belong- 
ing to  Chaucer  himself,  and  not  taken  from  his  French  original — in 
The  Man  of  Law's  Tale.  The  narrator  is  speaking  of  the  voyage 
of  Constance,  after  her  escape  from  the  massacre  in  which,  at  a 
feast,  all  her  fellow-Christians  had  been  killed,  and  of  how  she  was 
borne  by  the  "  wild  wave  "  from  "  Surrey  "  (Syria)  to  the  Northum- 
brian shore : 

"  Here  men  might  askS,  why  she  was  not  slain  ? 
Eke  at  the  feast  who  might  her  body  save.'' 
And  I  answere  that  demand  again  : 
Who  saved  Daniel  in  th'  horrible  cave, 
When  every  wight  save  him,  master  or  knave, 
The  lion  ate — before  he  could  depart.' 
No  wight  but  God,  whom  he  bare  in  his  heart." 

"  In  her,"  he  continues,  "  God  desired  to  show  His  miraculous 
power,  so  that  we  should  see  His  mighty  works ;  for  Christ,  in 
whom  we  have  a  remedy  for  every  ill,  often  by  means  of  His  own 
does  things  for  ends  of  His  own,  which  are  obscure  to  the  wit  of 
man,  incapable,  by  reason  of  our  ignorance,  of  understanding  His 
wise  providence.  But  since  Constance  was  not  slain  at  the  feast, 
it  might  be  asked  :  Who  kept  her  from  drowning  in  the  sea  .''  Who, 
then,  kept  Jonas  in  the  belly  of  the  whale  till  he  was  spouted  up  at 
Ninive?  Well  do  we  know  it  was  no  one  but  He  who  kept  the 
Hebrew  people  from  drowning  in  the  waters,  and  made  them  to 
pass  through  the  sea  with  dry  feet.  Who  bade  the  four  spirits  of 
the  tempest,  which  have  the  power  to  trouble  land  and  sea,  north 
and  south,  and  west  and  east,  vex  neither  sea  nor  land  nor  the  trees 
that  grow  on  it?  Truly  these  things  were  ordered  by  Him  who 
kept  this  woman  safe  from  the  tempest,  as  well  when  she  awoke  as 
when  she  slept.  But  whence  might  this  woman  have  meat  and 
drink,  and  how  could  her  sustenance  last  out  to  her  for  three  years 
and  more  ?  Who,  then,  fed  Saint  Mafy  the  Egyptian  in  the  cavern 
or  in  the  desert?  Assuredly  no  one  but  Christ.  It  was  a  great 
miracle  to  feed  five  thousand  folk  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes; 
but  God  in  their  great  need  sent  to  them  abundance." 

As  to  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  Chaucer,  then,  on  matters 
such  as  these,  we  can  entertain  no  reasonable  doubt.  But  we  are 
altogether  too  ill  acquainted  with  the  details  of  his  |)erson;il  life,  and 
with  the  motives  which  contributed  to  determine  its  course,  to  be 
able  to  arrive  at  any  valid  conclusions  as  to  the  way  in  which  his 
principles  affected  his  conduct.  Enough  lias  been  alreadv  said 
concerning  the  attitude  seemingly  observed  by  liim  towards  tlie 
great  public  questions,  and  the  great  historical  events,  of  his  day. 
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If  he  had  strong  political  opinions  of  his  own,  or  strong  personal 
lews  on  questfons   either  of  ecclesiastical  policy  or  o    re  hg.ous 
doctrine-in  which  assumptions  there  seems  nothmg  probable-he, 
at  all  events,  did  not  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  or  use  h,s  poe- 
try alle-orical  or  otherwise,  as  a  vehicle  of  his  wishes   hopes,  or 
fears  on'these  heads.     The  true  breath  of  freedom  coi^ld  hardly  be 
expected  to 'blow  through  the  precincts  of  a  Plantagenet  court      It 
Sucer  could  write  the"  pretty  lines  in  the  Manczplcs  Tale  about 
tiie  ca-ed  bird  and  its  uncontrollable  desire  for  liberty,  his  conttnv 
pomry  Barbour  could  apostrophise  Freedom  itsel    as  a  noble  thing, 
fn  words  the  simple  manliness  of  which  stirs  the  blood  after  a  very 
different  fashion.     Concerning  his  domestic   relations,  we  may  re- 
gard it  as  virtually    certain    that  he  was  unhappy  as  a  husband 
Though  tender  and  affectionate  as  a  father.     Considermg  how  vas 
a  proportion  of  the  satire  of  all  times^but  more  especially  that  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  these  again  pre-eminently  of  the  period  of 
European  literature  which  took  its   tone    rom  Jean  de  Meung-^s 
directed  against  woman   and  against  married  1'^^' 'V'°^    •  i^.Hhv 
culfto  decide  how  much  of  the  irony,  sarcasm,  and  f""  lavished  by 
Chaucer  on  these  themes  is  due  to  a  fashion  with  which  he  readily 
fell  in,  and  how  much  to  the  impulse  of  personal  feehng.     A  per- 
fect anthology,  or   perhaps  one   should   rather  say,  a  complete  her- 
barium, tig^^^  be  collected  from  his  works  of  samples  of  these 
attacks  on  women.     He  has    manifestly  make  a   careful  study  of 
tl  eir  wavs,  with  which    he   now   and   then  betravs  that  curiously 
ntimale'acquaintance  to  which  we  ^^e  accustomed  in  a  Richards^^^ 
or -i  Balzac      How  accurate   are   such  incidental  remaiks  as  tnis 
%:.  "^^  are  "  «"'^ --r.He  "in  ->,  -t.ers  as^sleep^no 

^"w  iidn  'Ts  men  see  n  town,  and  all  about,  that  women 
solatory  gossip.  ■^?.  "^f  "./f,*^!  js  »  so  a  swarm  of  ladies  came  to 
are  accustomed  to  visit  their  f"^"^^'  JT  J;,.'  i  ^hall  tell.  '  I  am 
Cressid  "and  sat  themselves  down,  and  said  as  i  ^"^'' ^V,''-  ,  < , 
deh^ht^d,'  says  one,^ '  that  you  will  so  soon  see  your  ^her^  In 
deed  I  am  not  so  delighted,'  says  another  for  ^^^o  ^^  "J^,  ^^ 
half  enough  of  her  since  she  has  been  at  1  ro>.  ^^«  '  °Pf^  ^^.^^^ 
the  third     '  that  she  will  bring  us  back  P^ace  with^  \^^x 

case  may  Almighty  God  guide  her  ^^^^l^^f^^  ,,^,Xr  away  ; 
heard  these  words  and  womanish  things  as  ir  sne  vvc.  / 

t  she  was  burning  all  the  time  with  another  l..ss,on   tj-n  -y  of 

which  they  knew  ;  so  that  she  ^^IT^^^^^ Jf,  i^'^J^^^^f^'^'^l.tnlt  wom^n  is 

for  weariness  of  that  company.  '     But  his  satire  a  a, 

rarely  so  innocent  as  this  ;  and  though  several  ad  es    'ike  prM 

the.LnterburyPilgrimage,yetp.l^rmate.^^^^^^^^^^ 

5^i:^.:-Sa^^:;ion^at::;^e^an1nowt.^favc^ 
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man  seasons  a  story  which  requires  no  such  addition  by  an  enu- 
meration oi.  their  favourite  foibles.  But  the  climax  is  reached  in  the 
confessions  of  t!ie  Wife  of  Jiatk,  who  quite  unhesitatingly  says 
that  women  are  best  won  by  flattery  and  busy  attentions  ;  that 
when  won  they  desire  to  have  the  sovereignty  over  their  husbands, 
and  that  tliey  tell  untruths  and  swear  to  them  with  twice  the  bold- 
ness of  men :  while  as  to  the  power  of  their  tongue,  she  quotes  the 
second-hand  authority  of  her  fifth  husband  for  the  saying  that  it  is 
better  to  dwell  with  a  lion  or  a  foul  dragon  than  with  a  M-oman  ac- 
customed to  chide.  It  is  true  that  this  same  Wife  of  Bath  dX^o 
observes  with  an  effective  iii  ipioitie: 

"  By  God,  if  women  had  but  written  stories, 
As  cleikes  have  within  their  oratories, 
They  would  have  writ  of  men  more  wickedness 
Thai!  all  the  race  of  Adam  may  redress ;  " 

and  the  Legend  of  Good  Wometi  seems,  in  point  of  fact,  to  have 
been  intended  to  offer  some  such  kind  of  amends  as  is  here  de- 
clared to  be  called  for.  But  the  balance  still  remains  heavy  against 
the  poet's  sentiments  of  gallantry  and  respect  for  women.  It 
should,  at  the  same  time,  be  remembered  th.a*^  among  the  Ca7i- 
ierbiiry  Tales  the  two  which  are  of  their  kinu  the  most  effective 
constitute  tributes  to  the  most  distinctively  feminine  and  wifely 
virtue  of  fidelity.  Moreover,  when  coming  from  such  personages 
as  the  pilgrims  who  narrate  the  Tales  in  question,  the  praise  of 
women  has  special  significance  and  value.  The  Merchant  and  the 
Shipmati  may  indulge  in  facetious  or  coarse  jibes  against  wives 
and  their  behaviour  ;  but  the  Man  jf  Law,  full  of  grave  experience 
of  the  world,  is  a  witness  above  suspicion  to  the  womanly  virtue  of 
which  his  narrative  celebrates  so  illustrious  an  example,  while  the 
Clerk  of  Oxford  has  in  his  cloistered  solitude,  where  all  womanly 
blandishments  are  unknown,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 

"  Men  speak  of  Job,  most  for  his  humbleness, 

As  clerkes,  when  they  list,  can  well  indite, 
Of  men  in  special ;  but,  in  truthfulness, 
Though  praise  Ijy  clerks  of  women  be  but  slight, 
No  man  in  humbleness  can  him  acquit 
As  women  can,  nor  can  be  half  so  true 
As  women  are,  unless  all  things  be  new." 

As  to  marriage,  Chancer  may  be  said  generally  to  treat  it  in 
that  style  of  laughing  with  a  wry  mouth,  which  has  from  time  im- 
memorial been  affected  both  in  comic  writing  and  on  the  comic 
stage,  but  which  in  the  end  even  the  most  determined  old  bachelor 
feels  an  occasional  inclination  to  consider  monotonous. 

In  all  this,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  something  at  least  must 
be  set  down  to  conventionality.  Yet  the  best  part  of  Chaucer's 
nature,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was  neither  conventional  nor 
commonplace.     He  was  not,  we  may  rest  assured,  one  of  that  nu- 
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merous  class  which  in  his  day,  as  it  does  in  ours,  composed  the 
population  of  the  land  of  Philistia-the  persons  so  well  defined  by 
Scottish  poet,  Sir  David  Lyndsay  (himself  a  courtier  of  the  the 
noblest  type)  : — 

"  Who  fixed  have  their  hearts  and  whole  intents 
On  sensual  lust,  on  dignity,  and  rents." 

Doubtless  Chaucer  was  a  man  of  practical  good  sense,  desirous  of 
suitable  employment  and  of  a  sufficient  income  ;  nor  can  we  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  looks  upon  social  life  and 
its  eniovments  with  a  jaundiced  eye,  or  who,  absorbed  in  things  which 
are  not'of  this  world,  avert  their  gaze  from  it  altogether.  But  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  rank  and  position  should  have  been  valued  on 
their  own  account  by  one  who  so  repeatedly  recurs  to  his  ideal  of 
the  true  gentleman,  as  to  a  conception  dissociated  from  more  out- 
ward circumstances,  and  more  particularly  independent  of  birth  or 
inherited  wealth.  At  times,  we  know,  men  find  what  they  seek ; 
and  so  Chaucer  found  in  Boethius  and  in  Guillaume  de  Lorris  that 
conception  which  he  both  translates  and  reproduces,  besides  re- 
peating it  in  a  little  Ballade,  probably  written  by  him  in  the  last 
decennium  of  his  life.  By  far  the  best-known  and  the  finest  of 
these  passages  is  that  in  the  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale,  which  follows  the 
round  assertion  that  the  "  arrogance  "  against  which  it  protests  is 
not  worth  a  hen  :  and  which  is  followed  by  an  appeal  to  a  parallel 
passage  in  Dante  : — 

"  Look,  who  that  is  most  virtuous  alway 

Privy  and  open,  and  most  intendeth  aye 

To  do  the  gentle  deedes  that  he  can, 

Take  him  for  the  greatest  gentleman. 

Christ  wills  we  claim  of  Him  our  gentleness, 

Not  of  our  elders  for  their  old  riches. 

For  though  thev  give  us  all  their  heritage  ^ 

Through  which  we  claim  to  be  of  high  parage,, 

Yet  may  they  not  bequeathe  for  no  thing — 

To  none  of  us — their  virtuous  living, 

That  made  them  gentlemen  y-called  be, 

And  bade  us  follow  them  in  such  degree. 

Well  can  the  wise  poet  of  Florence, 

That  Dante  highte,  speak  of  this  sentence  ; 
'    I.o,  in  such  manner  of  rhyme  is  Dante's  tale : 

•  Seldom  upriseth  bv  its  branches  small 

Prowess  of  man  ;  for  God  of  His  prowess 

Wills  that  we  claim  of  Him  our  gentleness  ; 

For  of  our  ancestors  we  no  thing  claim  _     ^  ^ 

But  temporal  thing,  that  men  may  hurt  and  maim, 

The  passage  in  Canto  viii.  of  the  Pur  gator  io  is  thus  translated  by  Longfellow: 
"  Not  oftentimc;  upriseth  through  the  branches 
The  probity  of  man  ;  and  this  He  wills       ^^ 
Who  gives  it,  so  that  we  may  .isk  of  Him. 
Its  intention  is  only  to  show  that  the  son  is  not  necessarily  what  the  father  is  before  him  ; 
1  u     ™"c   I    of'^Englanh  is  a  n.iphtier  man  thai,  was  his  father  Henry  II   .     Chancer 
i.,ge^ousl     though  not  altogether  legitimately,  pressed  the  passage  luto  his  service. 
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But  the  still  ignobler  greed  of  money  for  its  own  sake,  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  Chaucer  to  have  been  at  any  time 
actuated  ;  although,  under  the  pressure  of  immediate  want,  he 
devoted  a  Coinplaint  to  his  empty  purse,  and  made  known,  in  the 
proper  quarters,  his  desire  to  see  it  refilled.  Finally,  as  to  what  is 
commonly  called  pleasure,  he  may  have  shared  the  fashion  and 
even  the  vices  of  his  age  ;  but  we  know  hardly  anything  on  the 
subject,  except  that  excess  in  wine,  which  is  often  held  a  pardon- 
able peccadillo  in  a  poet,  receives  his  emphatic  condemnation.  It 
would  be  hazardous  to  assert  of  him,  as  Herrick  asserted  of  himself, 
that  though  his  "  Muse  was  jocund,  his  life  was  cliaste  ;  "  inasmuch 
as  his  name  occurs  in  one  unfortunate  connection  full  of  suspicious- 
ness. But  we  may  at  least  believe  him  to  have  spoken  his  own 
sentiments  in  the  Doctor  of  Ph3sic's  manly  declaration  that 

"...  Of  all  treason  sovereign  pestilence 
Is  when  a  man  betrayeth  innocence." 

His  true  pleasures  lay  far  away  from  those  of  vanity  and  dissi- 
pation. In  the  first  place,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  passionate 
reader.  To  his  love  of  books  he  is  constantly  referring ;  indeed, 
this  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  kind  of  egotism  which  he  seems  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  indulging.  At  the  opening  of  his  earliest  extant 
poem  of  consequence,  the  Book  of  the  Duchess,  he  tells  us  how  he 
preferred  to  drive  away  a  night  rendered  sleepless  through  melan- 
choly thoughts,  by  means  of  a  book,  which  he  thought  better  enter- 
tainment than  a  game  either  at  chess  or  at  "  tables."  This  passion 
lasted  longer  with  him  than  the  other  passion  which  it  had  helped 
to  allay ;  for  in  the  sequel  to  the  well  known  passage  in  the  House 
of  Fame,  already  cited,  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  himself  at  home, 
absorbed  in  his  favourite  pursuit : — 

"  Thou  go'st  home  to  thy  house  anoi 

And  there,  as  dumb  as  any  stone, 
Thou  sittest  at  another  book, 
Till  fully  dazed  is  thy  look  ; 
And  liv'st  thus  as  a  hermit  quite. 
Although  thy  abstinence  is  slight." 

And  doubtless  he  counted  the  days  lost  in  which  he  was  prevented 
from  following  the  rule  of  life  which  elsewhere  he  sets  himself, 
"  to  study  and  to  read  alway,  day  by  day,"  and  pressed  even  the 
nights  into  his  service  when  he  Was  not  making  his  head  ache 
with  writing.  How  eager  and,  considering  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  how  diverse  a  reader  he  was,  has  already  been  abundantly 
illustrated  in  the  course  of  this  volume.  His  knowledge  of  Holy 
Writ  was  considerable,  though  it  ])rol-)ably,  for  the  most  part,  came 
to  him  at  second-hand.  He  seems  to  have  had  some  acquaintance 
with  patristic  and  homiletic  literature  ;  he  produced  a  version  of 
the  homily  on  Mary  .Magdalene,  imjjroperly  attributed  to  Origen  ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  emulated  King  Alfred  in  translating  Bo- 
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.thius's  famous  manual  of  mora,  philosopM.™ 

Two^d  without  an  oath  went  fir  but  I'^Ue  in  conv  -  a 

statement   or  sentiment  in  writing  acquired  a  greatly  enhancea 
v-ilue  when  su--ested  by  authority,  even  after  no  more  precise  a 
fa  Sion   ha",   lie  use  of  the  phrase  ''  as  old  books  say     In  Chaucer  s 
cHvs^he  equivalent  of  the  modern,  "  I  have  seen  it  said  somewhere 
-l!l'th.  pe^rha's,  the  venturesome  addition  :  "     l7uuk,  m  Horace 
—had  clearly  not  become  an  objectionable  expletive. 

O  modern  literature  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Chaucer  had 
n.ade  suTs^ntiaily  his  own  the  two  which  could  be  of -.portance 
I?,  him  as  a  poet.  His  obligations  to  the  French  s  ngcrs  have 
nro  ablv  bee.\  over-estimated-at  all  events  if  the  view  adop  ed 
Fn  this  essav  be  the  correct  one,  and  if  the  charming  poem  of  the 
%ZlrandZ  Leaf,  together  with  the  lively. but  as  to  its  meaning 
fotTerv  trans^^^^^^  C/taucer's  Bream,  be  denied  admis- 

^ionamonc.  hi  ienu  ne  works.  At  the  same  time,  the  inllvience  of 
leZZnLt  Rose  and  that  of  the  courtly  poets,  of  whom 
Macha  It  was  the  chief  in  France  and  Froissart  the  representative 
in  Fnt  and  are  perceptible  in  Chaucer  almost  to  the  las  no.  is  it 
"ke^yShe  should  e'verhave  ceased  to  .study  and  -'-^^.^e^;^- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  Italian  literature 
has  roSb?y  11  o  late  been  underrated  in  an  almost  equal  degree. 
Thirknow  ed<^e  displavs  itself  not  only  in  the  imitation  or  adapta- 
t  on  ohrticuTar  poems,  but  more  especially  in  the  use  made  of  inc., 
dent"  pas s.vJes  .ami  details.  In  this  way  his  debts  to  Dante  were 
especially  numerous  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  find  proofs  so  abundant 
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of  Chaucer's  relatively  close  study  of  a  poet  with  whose  genius  his 
own  had  so  few  points  in  common.  Notwithstanding  first  appear- 
ances, it  is  an  open  question  whether  Chaucer  had  ever  read 
Boccaccio's  Decamerone,  with  which  he  may  merely  have  had  m 
common  the  sources  of  several  of  his  Canterbury  Talcs.  But  as  he 
certainly  took  one  of  them  from  the  Teseide  (without  improving  it 
in  the  process),  and  not  less  certainly,  and  adapted  the  Filosirato 
in  his  Troilus  and  Cressid,  it  is  strange  that  he  should  refrain  from 
naming  the  author  to  whom  he  was  more  indebted  than  to  any  one 
other  for  poetic  materials. 

But  wide  and  diverse  as  Chaucer's  reading  fairly  deserves  to  be 
called,  the  love  of  nature  was  even  stronger  and  more  absorbing  in 
him  than  the  love  of  books.  He  has  himself,  in  a  very  charming 
passage,  compared  the  strength  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  of  his 
predilections  : — • 

"  And  as  for  me,  though  I  have  knowledge  slight, 
In  bookes  for  to  read  I  me  delight, 
And  to  them  give  I  faith  and  full  credence, 
And  in  my  heart  have  them  in  reverence 

So  heartily,  that  there  is  game  none  , 

That  from  my  bookes  maketh  me  be  gone, 
But  it  be  seldom  on  the  holiday — 
Save,  certainly,  when  that  the  month  of  May 
Is  come,  and  that  I  hear  the  fowles  sing, 
And  see  the  flowers  as  they  begin  to  spring, 
Farewell  my  book,  and  my  devoti6n." 

Undoubtedly  the  literary  fashion  of  Chaucer's  times  is  responsible 
for  part  of  this  May-morning  sentiment,  with  which  he  is  fond  of  be- 
ginning his  poems  (the  Canterbury  pilgrimage  is  dated  towards  the 
end  of  April — but  is  not  April  '*  messenger  to  May  ?  ").  It  had  been 
decreed  that  flowers  should  be  the  badges  of  nations  and  dynasties, 
and  the  tokens  of  amorous  sentiment ;  the  rose  had  its  votaries,  and 
the  lily,  lauded  by  Chaucer's  Prioress  as  the  symbol  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  ;  while  the  daisy,  which  first  sprang  from  the  tears  of  a  for- 
lorn damsel,  in  France  gave  its  name  {tnargtiirite]  to  an  entire 
species  of  courtly  verse.  The  enthusiastic  adoration  professed  by 
Chaucer,  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women,  for  the 
daisy,  which  he  afterwards  identifies  with  the  good  Alceste,  the  type 
of  faithful  wifehood,  is,  of  course,  a  mere  poetical  figure.  But 
there  is  in  his  use  of  these  favourite  literary  devices,  so  to  speak,  a 
variety  in  sameness  significant  of  their  accordance  with  his  own 
taste,  and  of  the  frank  and  fresh  love  of  nature  which  animated  liim, 
and  which  seems  to  us  as  much  a  part  of  iiim  as  Iiis  love  of  books. 
It  is  unlikely  that  his  personality,  will  ever  become  more  fully 
known  than  it  is  at  present;  nor  is  there  anything  in  respect  of 
which  we  seem  to  see  so  clearly  into  his  inner  nature  as  with  regard 
to  these  twin  predilections,  to  which  lie  remains  true  in  all  his  works 
and  in  all  his  moods.  While  the  study  of  books  was  his  chief  jias- 
sion,  nature  was  his  cliief  joy  and  solace  ;  while  his  genius  enabled 
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him  to  transfuse  what  he  read  in  the  former,  what  came  home  to 

him  in  the  latter  was  akin  to  that  genius  itself;  for  he  at  times  re- 
minds us  of  his  own  fresh  Canace,  whom  he  describes  as  looking 
so  full  of  happiness  during  her  walk  through  the  wood  at  sun- 
rise : — 

"  What  for  the  season,  what  for  the  morning 
And  for  the  fowles  that  she  hearde  sing. 
For  right  anon  she  wiste  what  they  meant 
Right  by  their  song,  and  knew  all  their  intent." 

If  the  above  view  of  Chaucer's  character  and  intellectual  tastes 
and  tendencies  be  in  the  main  correct,  there  will  seem  to  be  noth- 
ing paradoxical  in  describing  his  literary  progress,  so  far  as  its 
data  are  ascertainable,  as  a  most  steady  and  regular  one.  Very 
few  men  awake  to  find  themselves  either  famous  or  great  of  a  sud- 
den, and  perhaps  as  few  poets  as  other  men.  though  it  may  be  her- 
esy against  a  venerable  maxim  to  say  so.  Chaucer's  works  form  a 
clearly  recognisable  series  of  steps  towards  the  highest  achievement 
of  which,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote,  he 
can  be  held  to  have  been  capable  ;  and  his  long  and  arduous  self- 
training,  whether  consciously  or  not  directed  to  a  particular  end, 
was  of  that  sure  kind  from  which  genius  itself  derives  strength. 
His  beginnings  as  a  writer  were  dictated,  partly  by  the  impulse  of 
that  imitative  faculty  which,  in  poetic  natures,  is  the  usual  pre- 
cursor of  the  creative,  partly  by  the  influence  of  prevailing  tastes 
and  the  absence  of  native  English  literary  predecessors  whom,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  liis  life  and  the  natuie  of  his  tempera- 
ment, he  could  have  found  it  a  congenial  task  to  follow.  French 
poems  were,  accordingly,  his  earliest  models  ;  but  fortunately  (un- 
like Gower,  whom  it  is'  so  instructive  to  compare  with  Chaucer, 
precisely  because  the  one  lacked  that  gift  of  genius  which  the  other 
possessed)  he  seems  at  once  to  have  resolved  to  make  use  for  his 
poetical  writings  of  his  native  speech.  In  no  way,  therefore,  could 
he  have  begun  his  career  with  so  happy  a  promise  of  its  future  as 
in  that  which  he  actually  chose.  Nor  could  any  course  so  naturally 
have  led  him  to  introduce  into  his  poetic  diction  the  French  idioms 
and  words  already  used  in  the  spoken  language  of  Englishmen, 
more  especially  in  those  classes  for  which  he  in  the  first  instance 
v/rote,  and  thus  to  confer  upon  our  tongue  the  great  benefit  which 
it  owes  to  him.  Again,  most  fortunately,  others  had  already  pointed 
the  way  to  the  selection  for  literary  use  of  that  English  dialect 
which  was  probably  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  ;  and  Chaucer, 
as  a  Southern  man  (like  his  Parson  of  a  Town),  belonged  to  a 
part  of  the  country  where  the  old  alliterative  verse  had  long  since 
been  discarded  for  classical  and  romance  forms  of  versification. 
Thus  the  Roviaunt  of  the  Rose  most  suitably  opens  his  literary 
life— a  translation  in  which  there  is  nothing  original  except  an 
occasional  turn  of  plirase,  but  in  which  the  translator  finds  oppor- 
tunity for  exercising  his  powers  of  judgment  by  virtually  re-edit- 
ing the  work  before  him.     And  already  in  the  Book  of  the  Duchess, 
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though  most  unmislakeably  a  follower  of  Machault,  he  is  also  the 
rival  of  the  great  French  trouvtre,  and  has  advanced  in  freedom  of 
movement  not  less  than  in  agreeableness  of  form.  Then,  as  his 
travels  extended  his  acquaintance  with  foreign  literatures  to  that 
of  Italy,  he  here  found  abundant  fresh  materials  from  which  to  feed 
his  productive  powers,  and  more  elaborate  forms  in  which  to  clothe 
their  results ;  while  at  the  same  time  comparison,  the  kindly  nurse 
of  originality,  more  and  more  enabled  him  to  recast  instead  of  imi- 
tating, or  encouraged  him  freely  to  invent.  In  Troluis  and  Crcssid 
he  produced  something  very  different  from  a  mere  condensed  trans- 
lation, and  achieved  a  work  in  which  he  showed  himself  a  master 
of  poetic  expression  and  sustained  narrative ;  in  the  Bouse  0/ 
Fame  and  the  Assembly  of  Fowls  he  moved  with  freedom  in  hap- 
pily contrived  allegories  of  his  own  invention  ;  and  with  the  Legend 
of'Good  Women  he  had  already  arrived  at  a  stage  when  he  could 
undertake  to  review,  under  a  pleasant  pretext,  but  with  evident 
consciousness  of  work  done,  the  list  of  his  previous  works.  "  He 
hath,"  he  said  of  himself,  "made  many  a  lay  and  many  a  thing." 
Meanwhile  the  labor  incidentally  devoted  by  him  to  translation 
from  the  Latin,  or  to  the  composition  of  prose  treatises  in  the  schol- 
astic manner  of  academical  exercises,  could  but  little  affect  his  gen- 
eral literary  progress.  The  mere  scholarship  of  youth,  even  if  it 
be  the  reverse  of  close  and  profound,  is  wont  to  cling  to  a  man 
through  life,  and  to  assert  its  modest  claims  at  any  season ;  and 
thus  Chaucer's  school-learning  exercised  little  influence  either  of 
an  advancing  or  of  a  retarding  kind  upon  the  full  development  of 
his  genius.  Nowhere  is  he  so  truly  himself  as  in  the  masterpiece 
of  his  last  years.  For  the  Canterbury  Tales,  in  which  he  is  at  once 
greatest,  most  original,  and  most  catholic  in  the  choice  of  materials 
as  well  as  in  moral  sympathies,  bears  the  unmistakeable  stamp  of 
having  formed  the  crowning  labor  of  his  life — a  work  which  death 
alone  prevented  him  from  completing. 

It  may  be  said,  without  presumption,  that  such  a  general  view 
as  this  leaves  ample  room  for  all  reasonable  theories  as  to  the 
chronology  and  sequence,  where  these  remain  more  or  less  un- 
settled, of  Chaucer's  indisputably  genuine  works.  In  any  case, 
there  is  no  poet  whom,  if  only  as  an  exercise  in  critical  analysis,  it 
is  more  interesting  to  study  and  re-study  in  connexion  with  the 
circumstances  of  his  literary  progress.  He  still,  as  has  been  seen, 
belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages,  but  to  a  period  in  which  the  noblest 
ideals  of  these  Middle  Ages  are  already  beginning  to  pale  and 
their  mightiest  institutions  to  quake  around  him  ;  in  which  learning 
continues  to  be  in  the  main  scholasticism,  the  linking  of  argument 
with  argument,  and  the  accumulation  of  autiiority  upon  authority, 
and  poetrv  remains  to  a  great  extent  the  crabbedness  of  clerks  or 
the  formality  of  courts.  Again,  Chaucer  is  media;yal  in  tricks  of 
stvleand  turns  of  phrase  ;  he  often  contents  himself  with  the  tritestof 
figures  and  the  most  unrefreshing  of  ancient  devices,  and  freely 
resorts  to  a  mixture  of  names  and  associations  belonging  to  his 
own    times  with   otliers  derived  from  other  ages.     This  want  of 
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literary  perspective  is  a  sure  sign  of  mediEevalism,  and  one  which 
has  amused  the  world,  or  has  jarred  upon  it,  since  the  Renascence 
tau<^ht  men  to  study  both  classical  and  Biblical  antiquity  as  real- 
ities and  not  merely  as  a  succession  of  pictures  or  of  tapestries  on 
a  wall.     Chaucer  minifies  thins^s   mediaeval  and  thnigs   classical 
as  freely  as  he  brackets  King  David  with  the  philosopher  Seneca, 
or  Judas    Iscariot  with    the    Greek  "dissimulator"    Sinon.     His 
Dido,  mounted  on  a  stout  palfrey  paper-white  of  hue,  with  a  red- 
and-<rold    saddle     embroidered    and   embossed,    resembles    Alice 
Ferrers  in  all  her  pomp  rather  than  the  Virgilian  queen.     Jupiter  s 
ea<rle    the    poet's   guide    and    instructor   in   the    allegory   of   the 
H%ise  of  Fame,  invokes  "  Saint  Mary,  Saint  James,"  and  "  Saint 
Clare  "all  at  once;  and  the  pair  of  lovers  at  Troy  sign  their  letters 
"/a  vostre   r."  and  " /^  vostre  C:'     Anachronisms  of  this  kind 
(of  the   danger  of  which,  by  tlie   way,  to  judge  from  a  passage 
in  the   Prolo'rue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Chaucer   won  d 
not  appear  'to   have  been    wholly  unconscious)  are    intrinsically 
of   very  slight   importance.     But   the   morality  of    Chaucer's  nar^ 
ratives    is    at   times    the  artificial   and     overstrained    morality  of 
the    Middle   Ages,  which,  as  it   were,  clutches    hold    of  a   single 
idea    to    the    exclusion    of   all   others— a    morality   which,   when 
carried  to  its  extreme  consequences,  makes  monomaniacs  as  well 
as   martyrs,  in  both  of  which  species,  occasionally,  perhaps,  com- 
bined in  the  same  persons,  the  Middle  Ages  abound.      Ihe  fidelity 
of  Griseldis  under  the  trials  imposed  upon  her  by  her,  in  point  ot 
fact  brutal  husband  is  the  fidelity  of  a  martyr  to  unreason.      1  lie 
story  was  afterwards  put  on  the  stage  in  the  Elizabethan  age ;  and 
thou-h  even  in  the  play  of  Patient  Grissil  (by  Chettle  and  others) 
it  is   not  easy  to  reconcile   the  husband's  proceedings  with   the 
promptings  of  common  sense,  yet  the  playwrights,  widi  the  instinct 
of  their  craft,  contrived  to  introduce  some  clement  of  humanity 
into  his  character,  and  of  probability  into  his  conduct.     Again,  the 
suDra-chivalrous   respect  paid  by  Arviragus,  the   Breton  knight  ot 
the  Franklin's  TaleAo  the  sanctity  of  his  wife's  word,  seriously  to 
the  peril  of  his  own  and  his  wife's  honour,  is  an  effort   to  which 
probably  even  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  himself  would  have  provec 
unequal.     It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Chaucer  should  have  failed 
to  share  some  of  the  prejudices  of  his   times  as  \yell  as  to  fall  in 
with  their  ways  of  thought  and  sentiment;  and  though   it  is   the 
Prioress  who  tells  a  story  against  the  Jews  which  passes  the  legend 
of   Hucrh  of  Lincoln,  vet  it  would  be  very  hazardous  to  seek  an v 
irony  in   this  legend  of  bigotry.     In  general,  much  of  that  naiveti 
xvhich  to  modern  readers  seems  Chaucer's  most  obvious  literary 
quality  must  be  ascribed  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  vvrote. 
This  quality  is,  in  truth,  by  no  means  that  which  most  deeply  im- 
presses itself  upon    the  observation  of  any  one  able   to  compare 
Chaucer's  writings  with  those  of  his  more  immediate  predecessors 
and  successors.     But  the  sense  in  wiiich  the   term  /wz/ should  be 
understood  in  literary  criticism  is  so  imperfectly  agreed  upon  among 
us,  that  we   have  not  yet  even   found  an  English  equivalent  toi 
the  word. 
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To  Chaucer's  times,  then,  belongs  much  of  what  may  at  first 
sight  seem  to  include  itself  among  the  characteristics  of  his  genius  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  to  be  distinguished  from  these 
the  influences  due  to  his  training  and  studies  in  two  literatures — 
the  French  and  the  Italian.  In  the  former  of  these  he  must  have 
felt  at  home,  if  not  by  birth  and  descent,  at  all  events  by  social  con- 
nexion, habits  of  life',  and  ways  of  thought ;  while  in  the  latter  he, 
whose  own  country's  was  still  a  half-fledged  literary  life,  found 
ready  to  his  hand  masterpieces  of  artistic  maturity  lofty  in  con- 
ception, broad  in  bearing,  finished  in  form.  There  still  remain, 
for  summary  review,  the  elements  proper  to  his  own  poetic  indi- 
viduality— those  which  mark  him  out  not  only  as  the  first  great  poet 
of  his  own  nation,  but  as  a  great  poet  for  all  times. 

The  poet  must  please  ;  if  he  wishes  to  be  successful  and  popu- 
lar, he  must  suit  himself  to  the  tastes  of  his  public ;  and  even  if  he 
be  indifferent  to  immediate  fame,  he  must,  as  belonging  to  one  of 
the  impressionable,  the  most  receptive  species  of  humankind,  live, 
in  a  sense,  with  and  for  his  generation.  To  meet  this  demand 
upon  his  genius,  Chaucer  was  born  with  many  gifts  which 
he  carefully  and  assiduously  exercised  in  a  long  series  of  poetical 
experiments,  and  which  he  was  able  felicitously  to  combine  for  the 
achievements  of  results  unprecedented  in  our  literature.  In  readi- 
ness of  descriptive  power,  in  brightness  and  variety  of  imagery, 
and  in  flow  of  diction,  Chaucer  remained  unequalled  by  any  Eng- 
lish poet,  till  he  was  surpassed — it  seems  not  too  much  to  say,  in 
all  three  respects — by  Spenser.  His  verse,  where  it  suits  his  pur- 
pose, glitters,  to  use  Dunbar's  expression,  as  with  fresh  enamel, 
and  its  hues  are  variegated  like  those  of  a  Flemish  tapestry.  Even 
where  his  descriptive  enumerations  seem  at  first  sight  monotonous 
or  perfunctory,  they  are,  in  truth,  graphic  and  true  in  their  details, 
as  in  the  list  of  birds  in  the  Assembly  of  Fowh,  quoted  in  part  on 
an  earlier  page  of  this  essay,  and  in  the  shorter  list  of  trees  in  the 
same  poem,  which  is,  however,  in  its  general  features,  imitated 
from  Boccaccio.  Neither  King  James  I.  of  Scotland,  nor  Spenser, 
who  after  Chaucer  essayed  similar  tours  dc  force,  were  happier 
than  he  had  been  before  them.  Or  we  may  refer  to  the  description 
or  the  preparations  for  the  tournament  and'  of  the  tournament  itself 
in  the  Knii^ht's  Tale,  or  to  the  thoroughly  Dutch  picture  of  a  dis- 
turbance in  a  farm-yard  in  the  Aim's  Priest's.  The  vividness  with 
which  Chaucer  describes  scenes  and  events  as  if  he  had  them  be- 
fore his  own  eyes,  was  no  doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  a  result  of 
his  own  imaginative  temperament ;  but  one  would  probably  not  go 
wrong  in  attributing  the  fulness  of  the  use  which  he  made  of 
this  gift  to  the  influence  of  his  Italian  studies— more  especially  to 
those  which  led  him  to  Dante,  whose  multitudinous  characters 
and  scenes  impress  themselves  with  so  singular  and  immediate  a 
definiteness  upon  the  imagination.  At  the  same  time,  Chaucer's 
resources  seem  inexhaustible  for  filling  up  or  rounding  off  his  nar- 
ratives with  the  aid  of  chivalrous  love  or  religious  legend,  by  the 
introduction  of  samples  of  scholastic  discourse  or  devices  of  per- 
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sonal  or  general  allegory.  He  commands,  where  necessary,  a 
rhetorician's  readiness'of  illustration,  and  a  masque- writer's  inven- 
tivness,  as  to  machinery;  he  can  even  (in  the  House  of  Fame] 
conjure  up  an  elaborate' but  self-consistent  phantasmagory  of  his 
own.  and  continue  it  with  a  fulness  proving  that  his  fancy  would 
not  be  at  a  loss  for  supplying  even  more  materials  than  he  cares 

to  employ.  ,  , 

But  Chaucer's  poetry  derived  its  power  to  please  from  yet 
another  quality  ;  and  in  this  he  was  the  first  of  our  English  poets 
to  emulate  the'  poets  of  the  two  literatures  to  which  m  the  matter 
of  his  productions  and  in  the  ornaments  of  his  diction,  he  owed  so 
much.  There  is  in  his  verse  a  music  which  hardly  ever  wholly 
loses  itself,  and  which  at  times  is  as  sweet  as  that  in  any  English 
poet  after  him.  .       .,         , 

This  assertion  is  not  one  which  is  likely  to  be  gainsaid  at  the 
present  day,  when  there  is  not  a  single  lover  of  Chaucer  who  would 
sit  down  contented  with  Dryden's  condescending  mixture  of  cen- 
sure and  praise.  "The  verse  of  Chaucer,"  he  wrote,  "  I  confess, 
is  not  harmonious  to  us.  They  who  Hved  with  him,  and  some  time 
after  him,  thought  it  musical ;  and  it  continues  so,  even  in  our  judg- 
ment, if  compared  with  the  numbers  of  Lydgate  and  Gower,  his 
contemporaries:  there  is  a  rude  sweetness  of  a  Scotch  tune  in  it, 
which  is  natural  and  pleasing,  though  not  perfect."  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  no  doubt  necessary,  in  order  to  verify  the  correctness  of 
a  less  balanced  judgment,  to' take  the  trouble,  which,  if  it  could  but 
be  believed,  is  by  no  means  great,  to  master  the  rules  and  usages 
of  Chaucerian  versification.  These  rules  and  usages  the  present 
is  not  a  fit  occasion  for  seeking  to  explain.* 

*  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  they  only  parti-illy  connect  themselves  with  Chaucer's 
US"  of  forms  which  are  now  obsolete— more  especially  of  inflexions  of  verbs  and  substan- 
tives (including  several  instances  of  the  famous  final  e\  and  contractions  with  the  negative 
»e  and  other  monosyllabic  words  ending  in  a  vowel,  of  the  initial  syllables  of  words  be- 
sinnlnc  with  vowels  or  with  the  letter  A.  These  and  other  vanations  from  later  usage  in 
snelline  and  proiumcimion— siich  as  the  occurrence  of  an  e  (sometimes  sounded  and  some- 
times not)  at  the  end  of  words  in  whicli  it  is  now  no  longer  retained,  and,  again,  the  fre- 
quent accentuation  of  many  words  of  French  origin  in  their  last  syllable,  as  in  French, 
and  of  certain  words  of  English  origin  analogously-are  tn  be  looked  or  as  a  matter  ot 
course  in  a  last  writing  in  the  period  of  our  language  in  which  Chaucer  lived,  fie  clearly 
foresaw  the  difficulties  which  would  be  caused  to  his  readers  by  the  variations  of  usage  in 
spelling  and  pronunciation-variations  to  some  extent  rendered  inevitable  by  the  fact  that 
he  wrote  in  an  English  dialect  which  was  only  gradually  coming  to  be  accepted  as  the  uni- 
form language  of  English  writers.  Towards  the  close  of  his  froilus  and  Cressid  he  thus 
addresses  hi?  "  little  book."  in  fear  of  the  mangling  it  might  undergo  from  scriveners  who 
might  blunder  in  the  copying  of  its  words,  or  from  reciters  who  might  maltreat  its  verse  in 
the  distribution  of  the  accents  : — 

"  And,  since  there  is  so  great  diversity 
In  Englisht  and  in  wiitingof  our  tongue, 
I  pray  to  God  that  none  may  mfswrite  thee 
Nor  thee  mismetre,  for  default  of  tongue. 
And  whcresoe'er  thou  mayst  be  read  or  sung, 
Tliat  thou  be  understood,  God  I  beseech." 

But  in  his  versification  he  likewise  adopted  certain  other  practices  which  had  no  such 
origin  or  reason  as  those  already  referred  to.  Among  them  were  the  addition,  at  the  end 
of  a  line  of  five  accents,  of  an  unaccented  syllable  ;  and  the  substitution,  for  the  first  toot 
of  a  line  eith.-r  of  four  or  five  atccnts,  of  a  single  syllable.  These  deviations  from  a  stricter 
■ystem  of  versification  he  doubtless  permitted  to  himself,  partly  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
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With  regard  to  the  most  important  of  them,  is  it  not  too  much 
to  say  that  instinct  and  experience  will  very  speedily  combine  to 
indicate  to  an  intelligent  reader  where  the  poet  has  resorted  to  it. 
Without  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  the  beautiful  har- 
monies of  Mr.  Tennyson's  later  verse  remain  obscure  ;  so  that,  taken 
in  this  way,  the  most  musical  of  English  verse  may  seem  as  diffi- 
cult to  read  as  the  most  rugged ;  but  in  the  former  case  the  lesson 
is  learnt  not  to  be  lost  again :  in  the  latter,  the  tumbling  is  ever 
beginning  anew,  as  with  the  rock  of  Sisyphus.  There  is  nothing 
that  can  fairly  be  called  rugged  in  the  verse  of  Chaucer. 

And  fortunately,  there  are  not  many  pages  in  this  poet's  works 
devoid  of  lines  or  passages  the  music  of  which  cannot  escape  any 
ear,  however  unaccustomed  it  may  be  to  his  diction  and  versifica- 
tion. What  is  the  nature  of  the  art  at  whose  bidding  ten  monosyl- 
lables arrange  themselves  into  a  line  of  the  exquisite  cadence  of 
the  following : — 

"  And  she  was  fair,  as  is  the  rose  in  May  ? " 

Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  lines  surpassing  in  their  melancholy 
charm  Chaucer's  version  of  the  lament  of  Medea  when  deserted  by 
Jason — a  passage  which  makes  the  reader  neglectful  of  the  English 
poet's  modest  hint  that  the  letter  of  the  Colchian  princess  may  be 
found  at  full  length  in  Ovid.  The  lines  shall  be  quoted  verbatim, 
though  not  literatim ;  and  perhaps  no  better  example,  and  none 
more  readily  appreciable  by  a  modern  ear,  could  be  given  than  the 
fourth  ofthe'm  of  the  harmonious  effect  of  Chaucer's  usage  of  slurr- 
ing, referred  to  above  ! — 

"  Why  liked  thee  my  yellow  hair  to  see 
More  than  the  boundes  of  mine  honesty  ? 

and  partly  for  that  of  convenience  ;  but  neither  of  them  is  peculiar  to  himself,  or  of 
supreme  importance  for  the  effect  of  his  verse.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  allow  as  much  in  a 
passage  of  his  House  of  Fatne—a.  poem  written,  it  should,  however,  be  observed,  in  an 
easy-going  form  of  verse  (the  line  of  four  accents)  which  in  his  later  period  Chaucer  seems, 
with  this  exception,  to  have  invariably  dis<rarded.  He  here  beseeches  Apollo  to  make  hi» 
rhyme 

"...  Somewhat  agreeable, 
Though  some  verse  fail  in  a  syllAble-" 

But  another  of  his  usages— the  misunderstanding  of  which  has  more  than  anything  else 
caused  his  art  as  a  writer  of  averse  to  be  misjudged— seems  to  have  been  due  to  a  very 
different  cause.  To  understand  the  real  nature  of  the  usage  in  question  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  seize  the  principle  of  Chaucer's  rhythm.  Of  this  principle  it  was  well  said  many 
vears  ago  by  ;i  most  competent  authority— Mr.  R.  Home— that  it  is  "  inseparable  from  a 
full  or  fair  exercise  of  ll;c  genius  of  our  language  in  versificition.''  For  though  this  usage 
jn  its  full  freedom  was  gradually  again  lost  to  our  poetry  for  a  time,  yet  it  was  in  a  large 
measure  recovered  by  Shakspeare  and  the  later  dramatists  ,  f  our  great  .age,  and  has  since 
been  never  altogether  abandoned  again— not  even  by  the  correct  writers  of  the  .■Vugustan 
period— till  bv  the  favourites  of  our  own  times  it  is  resorted  to  w  ;h  a  perhaps  excessive 
libera  ity.  It  consists  simv^ly  in  slurring  ovex  certain  final  syllables— not  ehdine  them  or 
contracting  them  with  the  syllables  following  upon  them,  but  passing  over  them  lightly,  so 
that,  without  being  inaudible,  they  may  at  the  same  time  not  interfere  with  the  rhvthm  or 
beat  of  the  verse.  This  usage,  by  adding  to  the  variety,  incontesubly  adds  to  the  flex- 
ibility and  beauty  of  Chaucer's  versification. 
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Why  liked  me  thy  youth  and  thy  fairness 
And  of  thy  tongue  the  infinite  graciousness  ? 
O,  had'st  thou  in  thy  conquest  dead  y-bee(n), 
Full  myckle  untruth  had  there  died  with  thee." 

Qualities  and  powers  such  as  the  above  have  belonged  to  poets 
of  very  various   times   and  countries  before  and  after  Chaucer. 
But  in  addition  to  these  he  most  assuredly  possessed  others,  which 
are   not  usual  among  the  poets  of  our  nation,  and  which,  whence- 
soever   they  had  come   to  him  personally,  had  not,  before   they 
made  their  appearance  in  him,  seemed  indigenous  to  the  English 
soil.     It  would,  indeed,  be   easy  to  misrepresent  the  history  of 
English  poetry,  during  the  period  which  Chaucer's  advent  may  be 
said  to  have  closed,  by  ascribing  to  it  a  uniformly  solemn  and  seri- 
ous, or  even  dark  and  gloomy,  character.     Such  a  description  would 
not  apply  to  the  poetry  of  the  period  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
though,  in  truth,  little  room  could  be  left  for  the   play  of  fancy  or 
wit  in  the  hammered-out  war-song,  or  in  the  long-drawn  Scriptural 
paraphrase.     Nor  was  it  likely  that  a  contagious  gaiety  should  find 
an  opportunity  of  manifesting  itself  in  the  course  of  the  versifica- 
tion of  grave  historical  chronicles,  or  in  the  tranquil  objective  repro- 
duction of  the  endless  traditions  of  British  legend.     Of  the  popular 
songs  belonging  to  the  period  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  re- 
mains which  furnish  us  with  direct  or  indirect  evidence  concerning 
them  hardly  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion.     But  we  know  that  (the 
cavilling  spirit  of  Chaucer's  burlesque  Rhy7)ie  of  Sir  Thopas  not- 
withstanding)  the    efforts   of    English    m"etrical   romance    in    the 
thirteenth   and  fourteenth   centuries  were  neither  few  nor  feeble, 
although    these    romances    were    chiefly    translations,    sometimes 
abridgments  to  boot— even  the  Arthurian  cycle   having  been  only 
imported  across  the  Channel,  though  it  may  have  thus  come  back 
to  its  original  home.     There   is  some  animation   in  at  least  one 
famous  chronicle  in  verse,  dating  from  about  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  ;  there  is  real  spirit  in  the  war-songs  of  Minot  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  ;  and  from  about  its  beginning  dates  a 
satire  full  of  broad  fun  concerning  the  jolly  life  led  by  the  monks. 
But  none  of  these  works  or  of  those  contemporary  with  them  show 
that  innate   lightness  and  buoyancy  of  tone  which   seems  to  add 
wings  to  the  art  of  poetry.     Nowhere  had  the  English  mind  found 
so  real  an  opportunity  of  poetic  utterance  in  the  days  of  Chaucer's 
own  youth  as  in  Langland's  unique  work,  national  in  its  allegorical 
form  and  in  its  alliterative  metre  ;  and  nowhere  had  this  utterance 
been  more  stern  and  severe. 

No  sooner,  however,  has  Chaucer  made  his  appearance  as  a 
poet,  than  he  seems  to  show  what  mistress's  badge  he  wears, 
whicli  party  of  the  two  that  have  at  most  times  divided  amon^  them 
a  national 'liter.-iture  and  its  representatives  he  intends  to  follow. 
The  burden  of  his  song  is  "  Si  douce  est  la  marguijrite  ;  "  he  has 
learnt  the  ways  of  French  gallantry  as  if  to  the  manner  born,  and 
thus  becomes,  as  it  were  without  hesitation  or  effort,  the  first  Eng- 
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lish  love-poet.  Nor  though  in  the  course  of  his  career  his  range 
of  themes,  his  command  of  materials,  and  his  choice  of  forms  are 
widely  enlarged — is  the  gay  banner  under  which  he  has  ranged 
himself  ever  deserted  liy  him.  With  the  exception  of  the  House 
of  Fame,  there  is  not  one  of  his  longer  poems  of  which  the  passion 
of  love,  under  one  or  another  of  its  aspects,  does  not  either  con- 
stitute the  main  subject  or  (as  in  the  Canterbury  Tales)  furnish 
the  greater  part  of  the  contents.  It  is  as  a  love-poet  that  Gower 
thinks  of  Chaucer  when  paying  a  tribute  to  him  in  his  own  verse  ; 
it  is  to  the  attacks  made  upon  him  in  his  character  as  a  love-poet, 
and  to  his  consciousness  of  what  he  has  achieved  as  such,  that  he 
gives  expression  in  \.\\q.  Prologue  io  ih^  Legend  of  Good  Women, 
where  his  fair  advocate  tells  the  God  of  Love  : — 

"  The  man  hath  served  you  of  his  cunning, 
And  furthered  well  your  law  in  his  writing, 
All  be  it  that  he  cannot  well  indite, 
Yet  hath  he  made  unlearned  folk  delight 
To  serve  you  in  praising  of  you  name." 

And  so  he  resumes  his  favourite  theme  once  more,  to  tell,  as  the 
Man  of  Law  says,  "of  lovers  up  and  down,  more  than  Ovid  makes 
mention  of  in  his  old  Epistles.''^  This  fact  alone — that  our  first 
great  English  poet  was  ^so  our  first  English  love-poet,  properly 
so  called — would  have  sufficed  to  transform  our  poetic  literature 
through  his  agency. 

What,  however,  calls  for  special  notice,  in  connexion  with 
Chaucer's  special  poetic  quality  of  gaiety  and  brightness,  is  the 
preference  which  he  exhibits  for  treating  the  joyous  aspects  of 
this  many-sided  passion.  Apart  from  the  Legend  of  Good  Women, 
which  is  specially  designed  to  give  brilliant  examples  cf  the  faith- 
fulness of  women  under  circumstances  of  trial,  pain,  and  grief,  and 
from  two  or  three  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  he  dwells,  with  consist- 
ent preference,  on  the  bright  side  of  love,  though  remaining  a 
stranger  to  its  divine  radiance,  which  shines  forth  so  fully  upon  us 
out  of  the  pages  of  Spenser.  Thus,  in  the  Assembly  of 'Fowls  all 
is  gaiety  and  mirth,  as  indeed  beseems  the  genial  neighbourhood 
of  Cupid's  temple.  Again,  in  Troilus  and  Cressid,  the  earlier  and 
clieerful  part  of  the  love-story  is  that  which  he  develops  with  un- 
mistakeable  sympathy  and  enjoyment ;  and  in  his  hands  this  part 
of  the  poem  becomes  one  of  the  most  charming  poetic  narratives 
of  the  birth  and  growth  of  young  love  which  our  literature  pos- 
sesses— a  soft  and  sweet  counterpart  to  the  consuming  heat  of 
Marlowe's  unrivalled  Hero  and Leander.  With  Troilus  it  was  love 
at  first  sight — with  Cressid  a  passion  of  very  gradual  growth.  But 
so  full  of  nature  is  the  narrative  of  this  growth,  that  one  is  irre- 
sistibly reminded  at  more  than  one  point  of  the  inimitable  creations 
of  the  great  modern  master  in  the  description  of  women's  love. 
Is  there  not  a  touch  of  Gretchen  in  Cressid,  retiring  into  her 
chamber  to  ponder  over  the  first  revelation  to  her  of  the  love  oj 
Troilus } — 
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"  Cressid  arose,  no  longer  there  she  stayed, 
But  straight  into  her  closet  went  anon, 
And  set  her  down,  as  still  as  any  stone. 
And  every  word  gan  up  and  down  to  wind. 
That  he  had  said,  as  it  came  to  her  mind." 

And  is  there  not  a  touch  of  Clarchen  in  her-though  with  a  differ- 
encc— when  from  her  casement  she  blushingly  beholds  her  lover 
riding  past  in  triumph  : 

"  So  like  a  man  of  armes  and  a  knignt    ^ 
He  was  to  see,  filled  full  of  high  prowess, 
For  both  he  had  a  body,  and  a  might 
To  do  that  thing,  as  well  as  hardiness ; 
And  eke  to  see  him  in  his  gear  him  dress, 
So  fresh,  so  young,  so  wieldly  seemed  he, 
It  truly  was  a  heaven  him  for  to  see. 

"  His  helm  was  hewn  about  in  twenty  places, 
That  bv  a  tissue  hung  his  back  behind  ; 
His  shield  was  dashed  with  strokes  of  swords  and  maces, 
In  which  men  mighte  many  an  arrow  find 
That  pierced  had  the  horn  and  nerve  and  rmd  ; 
And  aye  the  people  cried  :  '  Here  comes  our  joy, 
And,  next  his  brother,  holder  up  of  troy.' " 

Even  in  the  very  Book  of  the  Duchess,  the  widowed  lover  describes 
the  maiden  charms  of  his  lost  wife  with  so  lively  a  freshness  as 
almost  to  make  one  forget  that  it  is  a  lost  wife  whose  praises  are 

beins:  recorded.  ,  .    ^  4. 

The  vivacity  and  joyousness  of  Chaucer's  poetic  temperament, 
however,  show  themselves  in  various  other  ways  besides  his 
favourite  manner  of  treating  a  favourite  theme.  They  enhance 
the  spirit  of  his  passages  of  dialogue,  and  add  force  and  freshness 
to  his  passages  of  description.  They  make  him  amusingly  impa- 
tient of  epical  lengths,  abrupt  in  his  transitions,  and  anxious,  with 
an  anxiety  usually  manifested  by  readers  rather  than  by  wnters  to 
come  to  the  point,  "  to  the  great  effect,"  as  he  is  wont  to  call  it. 
"Men  "  he  savs,  "may  overlade  a  ship  or  barge,  and  therefore  I 
will  skip  at  once  to  the  effect,  and  let  all  the  rest  .slip."  And  he 
unconsciously  suggests  a  striking  difference  between  himself  and 
the  "reat  Elizabethan  epic  poet  who  owes  so  much  to  lum,  when 
he  declines  to  make  as  long  a  tale  of  the  chaff  or  of  the  straw  as  of 
the  corn,and  to  describe  all'the  details  of  a  marriage-feast  J^;7a/i///  .' 

"  The  fruit  of  every  tale  is  for  to  say  :  ,    ,      „ 

They  eat  and  drink,  and  dance  and  sing  and  play. 

This  may  be  the  fruit ;  but  epic  poets,  from  Homer  downwards, 
have  been  generally  in  the  habit  of  not  neglecting  the  fohage. 
Spenser,  in  particular,  has  that  impartial  copiousness  which  we 
think  it  our  duty  to  admire   in   ihc  Ionic  epos,  but  which,  it  the 
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truth  were  told,  has  prevented  generations  of  Englishmen  from  ac- 
quiring an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Fairy  Queen. 
With  Chaucer  the  danger  certainly  rather  lay  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. Most  assuredly  he  can  tell  a  story  with  admirable  point  and 
precision,  when  he  wishes  to  do  so.  Perhaps  no  better  example 
of  his  skill  in  this  respect  could  be  cited  than  the  Manciple'^  Tale, 
with  its  rapid  narrative,  its  major  and  minor  catastrophe,  and  its 
concise  moral,  ending  thus  : — 

"  My  son,  beware,  and  be  no  author  new 
Of  tidings,  whether  they  be  false  or  true  ; 
Whereso  thou  comest,  among  higli  or  low, 
Keep  well  thy  tongue,  and  think  upon  the  crow." 

At  the  same  time,  his  frequently  recurring  announcements  of  his 
desire  to  be  brief  have  the  effect  of  making  his  narrative  appear 
to  halt,  and  thus,  unfortunately,  defeat  their  own  purpose.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  may  be  found  in  the  Knighf'i  Tale,  a  narrative  poem 
of  which,  in  contrast  with  its  beauties,  a  want  of  evenness  is  one  of 
the  chief  defects.  It  is  not  that  the  desire  to  suppress  redundan- 
cies is  a  tendency  deserving  anything  but  commendation  in  any 
writer,  whether  great  or  small ;  but  rather,  that  the  art  of  conceal- 
ing art  had  not  yet  dawned  upon  Chaucer.  And  yet  few  writers 
of  any  time  have  taken  a.tfnore  evident  pleasure  in  the  process  of 
literary  production,  and  have  more  visibly  overflowed  with  sym- 
pathy for,  or  antipathy  against,  the  characters  of  their  own  creation. 
Great  novelists  of  our  own  age  have  often  told  their  readers,  in 
prefaces  to  their  fictions  or  in  ^/^■aj-z-confidential  comments  upon 
them,  of  the  intimacy  in  which  they  have  lived  with  the  offspring 
of  their  own  brain,  to  them  far  from  shadowv  beings.  But  only 
the  naivete  oi  Chaucer's  literary  age,  together  with  the  vivacity  of 
his  manner  of  thought  and  writing,  could  place  him  in  so  close  a 
personal  relation  towards  the  personages  and  the  incidents  of  his 
poems.  He  is  overcome  by  "  pity  anil  ruth  "  as  he  reads  of  suffer- 
ing, and  his  eyes  "  wax  foul  and  sore  "  as  he  prepares  to  tell  of 
its  infliction.  He  compassionates  ''  love's  servants  "  as  if  lie  were 
their  own  "brother  dear;"  and  into  his  adaptation  of  the  eventful 
story  of  Constance  (the  Man  of  Law^s  Talc)  he  introduces  apos- 
trophe upon  apostrophe,  to  the  defenceless  condition  of  his  heroine 
— to  her  relentless  enemy  the  Sultana,  and  to  Satan,  who  ever 
makes  his  instrument  of  women  "  when  he  will  beguile  " — to  the 
drunken  messenger  who  allowed  the  letter  carried  by  him  to  be 
stolen  from  him — and  to  the  treacherous  Queen-mother  who  caused 
them  to  be  stolen.  Indeed,  in  addressing  the  last-named  person* 
age,  the  poet  seems  to  lose  all  control  over  himself. 

"  O  Domegild,  I  have  no  English  digne 
Unto  thy  malice  and  thy  tyranny  : 
And  therefore  to  the  fiend  I  thee  resign, 
Let  him  at  length  tell  of  thy  treachery. 
Fye,  mannish,  fye  ! — Oh  nay,  by  God,  I  lie ; 
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Fve  fieiKlish  spirit,  for  I  dare  well  tell,  ^^ 

Though  thou  here  walk,  thy  spirit  is  in  hell. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Legend  of  Ariadne  he  bids  Minos  redden 
wth  shame;  a"nd  towards  its  close,  when  narrating  how  Theseus 
r^i led  away  leaving  his  true-love  behind,  he  expresses  a  hope  that 
the  wind  mav  drive^he  traitor  "a  twenty  devil  way^'  Nor  does 
tfs  vivacity  find  a  less  amusing  expression  in  so  tnflmg  a  touch 
as  that  ?n  the  Clerk^s  Tale,v^h^re  the  domestic  sent  to  deprive 
Griseldls  of  her  boy  becomes,  ..  Upso  as  it  were,  "  this  ugly  ser- 

^^""closelv  allied  to  Chaucer's  liveliness  and  gaiety  of  disposition, 
and  in  part  springing  from  them,  are  his  keen  sense  of  the  ridicu. 
fousand  hepowefSf  satire  which  he  has  at  his  command  H.» 
humour  has  manv  varieties,  ranging  from  the  refined  and  halt 
merncholy  irony  of  the  House  of  Fame  to  the  ready  w,t  of  e 
Spacious  ^uncle^f  Cressid,  the  burlesque  fun  of  the  inimitable 
aC^s  Priesfs  Tale,  and  the  very  gross  salt  of  the  ^^^^'^.  he 
Vuier  and  one  or  two  others.  The  springs  of  humour  often 
capriciouslv  refuse  to  allow  themselves  to  be  discovered  ;  nor 
h?he  satire  of  which  the  direct  intention  is  transparent  invan- 
aby  the  most  effective  species  of  satire.  Concerning,  however 
Chaucer's  use  of  the  power  which  he  in  so  large  a  measure  pos- 
sessed   vz^that  of  Covering  with  ridicule  the  palpable  vices  or 

^"akn;sses'of  the  classes  or  kinds  of  -^ V'^^r  wfth ^toTeTabk 
his  charicter-tvpes,  one  assertion  may  be  made  with  tolerable 
safety  Whate\?er  may  have  been  the  f^rst  stimulus  and  the  ult.- 
maS  scope  of  the  wit  and  humour  which  he  here  expended  they 
^reL'?o  be  explained  as  moral  indignation  in  disguise.  And  in 
truth  Chaucer's  merriment  flows  spontaneously  from  a  source  very 
near  the  surface  ;  he  is  so  extremely  divertmg,  because  he  ,s  so 
extremely  diverted  himself. 

Herein,  too,  lies  the  harmlessness  of  Chaucer's  fun.  Its  larm- 
lessness,  to  wit,  for  those  who  are  able  to  read  him  in  something 
like  the  spirit  in  which  he  wrote-never  a  very  easy  achievement 
with  regal-d  to  any  author,  and  one  wh  ch  the  begmner  and  t  e 
voun-  had  better  be  advised  to  abstain  from  attempting  with  CI  au- 
'cer  in  the  overflow  of  his  more  or  less  unrestrained  moods.  At  all 
events,  the  excuse  of  ^aietv  of  heart-the  plea  of  that  vtetl  e.pnt 
Gaulois  which  is  so  often,  and  very  rarely  without  need,  ,n^^ked 
\n  an  exculpatory  capacity  by  modern  French  criticism-is  the 
best  defence  ever  made  for  Cliaucer's  laughable  irregulan  les, 
either  bvhS  apologists  or  by  himself.  ''Men  shoti^d  not  '^  e 
savs  and  savs  very  truly,  "make  earnest  of  game.'  But  when  he 
au  la'c'usl^defenJs  him'^eU  against  the  charge  of  irrn^ropnety  by 
declaring  that  he  must  tell  stories  in  character  and  coolly  reques  s 
any  pers^on  who  may  find  anything  in  one  of  his  tales  objectionable 
to  turn  to  another  : — 

"  For  he  shall  find  enough,  both  great  and  small. 
Of  slorial  thing  that  touchclh  gentleness, 
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Likewise  morality  and  holiness  ; 

Blame  ye  not  me,  if  ye  should  choose  amiss — " 

we  are  constrained  to  shake  our  heads  at  the  transparent  sophistry 
of  the  plea,  which  requires  no  exposure.  For  Chaucer  knew  very 
well  how  to  give  life  and  colour  to  his  page  without  recklessly  dis- 
regarding bounds  the  neglect  of  which  was  even  in  his  dav  offen- 
sive to  many  besides  the  ^'- preciojts  folk"  of  whom  he  half  deri- 
sively pretends  to  stand  in  awe.  In  one  instance  he  defeated  his 
own  purpose ;  for  the  so-called  Cook's  Tale  of  Ga??iely?i  was  sub- 
stituted by  some  earlier  editor  for  the  original  Cook's  Tale,  which 
has  thus  in  its  completed  form  become  a  rarity  removed  beyond 
the  reach  of  even  the  most  ardent  of  curiosity  hunters.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  Chaucer  spoke  the  truth  when  he  said  that  from 
this  point  of  view  he  had  written  very  differently  at  different  times  ; 
no  whiter  pages  remain  than  many  of  his. 

But  the  realism  of  Chaucer  is  something  more  than  exuberant 
love  of  fun  and  light-hearted  gaiety.  He  is  the  first  great  painter 
of  character,  because  he  is  the  first  great  observer  of  it  among 
modern  European  writers.  His  power  of  comic  observation  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon  again,  after  the  illustrations  of  it  which  have 
been  incidentally  furnished  in  these  pages.  More  especially  with 
regard  to  the  manners  and  ways  of  women,  which  often,  while  seem- 
ing so  natural  to  women  themselves,  appear  so  odd  to  male  observers, 
Chaucer's  eye  was  ever  on  the  alert.  But  his  works  likewise  con- 
tain passages  displaying  a  penetrating  insight  into  the  minds  of 
men,  as  well  as  a  keen  eye  for  their  manners,  together  with  a  power 
of  generalising,  which,  when  kept  within  due  bounds,  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  wise  knowledge  of  humankind  so  admirable  to  us  in  our 
great  essayists,  from  Bacon  to  Addison  and  his  modern  successors. 
How  truly,  for  instance,  in  Trotlus  and  Cressid,  Chaucer  observes 
on  the  enthusiastic  belief  of  converts,  the  "  strongest-faithed  "  of 
men,  as  he  understands !  And  how  fine  is  the  saying  as  to  the 
suspiciousness  characteristic  of  lewd  (/.  e.,  ignorant)  people,  that 
to  things  which  are  made  more  subtly 

"  Than  they  can  in  their  lewdness  comprehend," 

they  gladly  give  the  worst  interpretation  which  suggests  itself  ! 
How  appo'sitelv  the  Canoji's  Yeoman  describes  the  arrogance  of 
those  who  are  too  clever  by  half;  "when  a  man  has  an  over-great 
wit,"  he  says,  "  it  very  often  chances  to  him  to  misuse  it !  "  And 
with  how  ripe  a  wisdom,  combined  with  ethics  of  true  gentleness, 
the  honest  Franklin,  at  the  opening  of  his  Tale,  discourses  on  the 
uses  and  the  beauty  of  long  suffering  : — 

"  For  one  thins:;,  sires,  safely  dare  T  say. 
That  friends  the  one  the  other  must  obey, 
If  they  will  longe  holde  company. 
I.ove  will  not  be  constrain'd  bv  mastery. 
When  mastery  comes,  the  god  of  love  anon 
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Beateth  his  wings— and,  farewell !  he  is  gone. 

Love  is  a  thing  as  any  spirit  free. 

Women  desire,  by  nature,  liberty, 

And  not  to  be  constrained  as  a  thrall ; 

And  so  do  men,  if  I  the  truth  say  shall. 

Look,  who  that  is  most  patient  in  love, 

He  is  at  his  advantage  all  above. 

A  virtue  high  is  patie'nce,  certain, 

Because  it  vanquisheth,  as  clerks  explain, 

Things  to  which  rigour  never  could  attain. 

For  every  word  naen  should  not  chide  and  plain; 

Learn  ye  to  suffer,  or  else,  so  may  I  go, 

Ye  shall  it  learn,  whether  ye  will  or  no. 

For  in  this  world  certain  no  wight  there  is 

Who  neither  doth  nor  saith  some  time  amiss. 

Sickness  or  ire,  or  constellation, 

Wine,  woe,  or  changing  of  complexion, 

Causeth  full  oft  to  do  amiss  or  speak. 

For  every  wrong  men  may  not  vengeance  wreak: 

After  a  time  there  must  be  temperance 

With  every  wight  that  knows  self-governance." 

It  was  by  virtue  of  his  power  of  observing  and  drawing  charac< 
ter  above  all,  that    Chaucer  became  the  true  predecessor  of  two 
several  o-rowths  In  our  literature,  in  both  of  which  characterisation 
forms  almost  important  element— it  might  perhaps  be  truly  said, 
the  element  which  surpasses  all  others  in  importance.     Froin  this 
noint  of  view  the  dramatic  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  age  remain  un- 
equalled by  any  other  school  or  groiip  of  dramatists,  and  the  Eng- 
lish novelists  of  the    eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  by  the 
reoresentatives  of   any  other  development  of  prose-fiction        n  the 
arFoYcoStruction,  in  the   invention  and  the  arrangement  of  inci- 
dent these  dramatists  and  novelists  may  have  been  left  behind  by 
others    in  the  creation  of  character  they  are,  on  the  whole,  wi  hout 
S  in  thei?  respective  branches  of  literature.     To  the  earlier  at 
l^st  of  these  growths    Chaucer  may  be  said  to  have  Po;"ted  the 
way      His    per'^onages-more  especially,  of  course    as  has  been 
Teen   those   who    ar'e   assembled    together  in   xX.^Proh^ue  to  the 
clnterbury  Tales-^r^  not  mere   phantasms  of  the  brain,  or  even 
mere  ac  ual  possibilities,  but  real  human  beings,  and    ypes  true    o 
Se  Hkeness  of  whole  classes  of  men  and  women,  or  to  the  mould 
n  which  all  human  nature  is  cast.     This  is,  upon   the  whole   the 
Lit  wonderful,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  most  ge"^-">' ^^^^^e  fii^n 
Chaucer's  '-ifts.     It  would  not  of  itself  have  sufificed  to  make  him 
a  ereat  dramatist,  had  the  drama  stood  ready  for  him  as  a  literary 
fo?mhito  which  io  pour  the  i-pirations  of  his  genius,  as  i    a^ter 
w-irds  stood   ready  for  our  great  Elizabethans.     But  to  it  were 
a'lded  in  hir^i   thatVrccption^f  a  strong  dramatic    situation,  and 
Sat  Dower  of  finding  the  right  words  for  it,  which  have  determined 
thf  success  of  many  plays,  and  the  absence  of  which  materially  de- 
Jacts  from  the   con^r'etLess  of  the  effect  of  others   high  as  their 
merits  may  be  in  other  respects.     How  thrilling,  for  instance,  is 
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that  rapid  passage  across  the  stage,  as  one  might  almost  call  it,' 
of  the  unhappy  Dorigen  in  the  Franklin'' s  Tale  !  The  antece- 
dents of  the  situation,  to  be  sure,  are,  as  has  been  elsewhere  sug- 
gested, absurd  enough  ;  but  who  can  fail  to  feel  that  spasm  of  anx- 
ious sympathy  with  which  a  powerful  dramatic  situation  in  itself 
affects  us,  when  the  wife,  whom  for  truth's  sake  her  husband  has 
bidden  be  untrue  to  him,  goes  forth  on  her  unholy  errand  of  duty  ? 
"  Whither  so  fast?"  asks  the  lover: 

"  And  she  made  answer,  half  as  she  were  mad  : 
*  Unto  the  garden,  as  my  husband  bade, 
My  promise  for  to  keep,  alas  !  alas  ! '  " 

Nor,  as  the  abbreviated  prose  version  of  the  Pardoner  s  Tale  g\vtn 
above  will  suffice  to  show,  was  Chaucer  deficient  in  the  art  of 
dramatically  arranging  a  story  ;  while  he  is  not  excelled  by  any  of 
our  non-dramatic  poets  in  the  spirit  and  movement  of  his  dialogue. 
The  Book  of  the  Duchess  and  the  House  of  Fame,  but  more  espe- 
cially Troilus  and Cressid-3iaA  the  connecting  passages  between  some 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  may  be  referred  to  in  various  illustration 
of  this. 

The  vividness  of  his  imagination,  which  conjures  up,  so  to  speak, 
the  very  personality  of  his  characters  before  him,  and  the  contagi- 
ous force  of  his  pathos,  which  is  as  true  and  as  spontaneous  as  his 
humour,  complete  in  him  the  born  dramatist.  We  can  see  Constance 
as  with  our  own  eyes,  in  the  agony  of  her  peril: — 

"  Have  ye  not  seen  some  time  a  pallid  face 
Among  a  press,  of  liim  that  hath  been  led 
Towards  his  death,  where  him  awaits  no  grace, 
And  such  a  colour  in  his  face  hath  had, 
Men  mighte  known  his  face  was  so  besfed 
'Mong  all  the  other  faces  in  that  rout.' 
So  stands  Constance,  and  looketh  her  about." 

And  perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  of  studying  the  general  character 
of  Chaucer's  pathos  than  a  comparison  ol  tlie  Monk's  Tale  Irom 
which  this  passage  is  taken,  and  the  Clerk's  Tale,  with  their  origi- 
nals. In  the  former,  for  instance,  the  prayer  of  Constance,  when 
condemned  through  Domegild's  guilt  to  be  cast  adrift  once  more 
on  the  waters,  her  piteous  words  and  tenderness  to  her  little  child 
as  it  lies  weeping  in  her  arms,  and  her  touching  leave-taking  from 
the  land  of  the  husband  who  has  condemned  her — all  these  are 
Chaucer's  own.  So  also  are  parts  of  one  of  the  most  affecting 
passages  in  the  Clerk's  Tale — Griseldis'  farewell  to  her  daughter. 
But  it  is  as  unnecessary  to  lay  a  finger  upon  lines  and  passages  illus- 
trating Chaucer's  pathos  as  upon  others  illustrating  his  humour. 

Thus,  then.  Chaucer  was  a  born  dramatist  ;  but  fate  willed  it, 
that  the  branch  of  our  literature  which  might  probably  have  of  all 
been  the  best  suited  to  his  genius  was  not  to  spring  into  life  till  he 
and  several  generations  after  him  had  passed  away.  To  be  sure, 
during  the  fourteenth  century  thpsD-galled  miracle-plays  flourished 
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abundantly  in  England,  and  were,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, already  largely  performed  by  the  trading-companies  of  Lon- 
don and  the  towns.  The  allusions  in  Chaucer  to  these  beginnings 
of  our  English  drama  are,  however,  remarkably  scanty.  The  Wife 
of  Bath  mentions  plays  of  miracles  among  the  other  occasions  of 
religious  sensation  haunted  by  her,  clad  in  her  gay  scarlet  gown — 
including  vigils,  processions,  preachings,  pilgrimages,  and  marriages. 
And  the  jolly  parish-clerk  of  the  Miller's  'I'ale,  we  are  informed,  at 
times,  in  order  to  show  his  lightness  and  his  skill,  played  "  Herod 
on  a  scaffold  high  " — thus,  by-the-bye,  emulating  the  parish  clerks 
of  London,  who  are  known  to  have  been  among  the  performers  of 
miracles  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  allusion  to  Pilate's  voice  in  the 
Miller^s  Prologue,  and  that  in  the  Tale  to 

"  The  sorrow  of  Noah  with  his  fellowship 
That  he  had  ere  he  got  his  wife  to  ship," 

seem  likewise  dramatic  reminiscences  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  these 
three  allusions  in  a  single  Tale  and  its  Prologue  would  incline  one 
to  think  that  Chaucer  had  recently  amused  himself  at  one  of  these 
performances.     But  plays  are  not  mentioned  among  the  entertain- 
ments enumerated  at  the  opening  of  the  Pardoner's  Tale;  and  it 
would  in  any  case  have  been  unlikely  that  Chaucer  should  have 
paid  much  attention  to  diversions  which  were  long  chiefly  *'  visited  " 
by  the  classes  with  which  he    could  liave    no  personal  connection, 
and  even  at  a  much  later  date  were  dissociated  in  men's  minds  from 
poetry  and  literature.     Had  he  ever  written  anything  remotely  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  a  dramatic  piece,  it  could  at  the  most  have 
been  the  words  of  the  songs  in  some  congratulatory  royal    pageant 
such  as  Lydgate  probably  wrote  on  the  return  of  Henry  V.  after 
Agincourt ;  though  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  supposing  Chau- 
cer to  have  taken  so  much  interest  in  the  *•  ridings"  through  the 
City  which  occupied  many  a  morning  of  the  idle  apprentice  of  the 
Cook's  Tale,  Perkyn  Revellour.     It  is,  perhaps,    more  surprising 
to  find  Chaucer,  who  was  a  reader  of  several  Latin  poets,  and  who 
had  heard  of  more,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  show  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  ancient  classical  drama,  with  which  he  may  accordingly 
be  fairly  concluded  to  have  been  wholly  unacquainted. 

To  one  further  aspect  of  Chaucer's  realism  as  a  poet  reference 
has  already  been  made  :  but  a  final  mention  of  it  may  most  appro- 
priately conclude  this  sketch  of  his  poetical  characteristics.  His 
descriptions  of  nature  are  as  true  as  his  sketches  of  human  char- 
acter;  and  incidental  touches  in  him  reveal  his  love  of  the  one  as 
unmistakeably  as  Iiis  unflagging  interest  in  the  study  of  the  other. 
Even  these  May-morning  exordia,  in  which  he  was  but  following  a 
fashion — faithfully  observed  both  by  the  French  trou7'brcs  and  by 
the  English  romances  translated  from  their  productions,  and  not 
forgotten  by  the  author  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose 
— always  come  from  hi^  hands  with  the  freshness  of  natural  truth. 
They  cannot  be  called  original  in  conception,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
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cult  to  point  out  in  them  anything  strikingly  original  in  execution  ; 
yet  they  cannot  be  included  among  those  matter-of-course  notices 
of  morning  and  evening,  sunrise  and  sunset,  to  which  so  many 
poets  have  accustomed  us  since  (be  it  said  with  reverence)  Homer 
himself.  In  Chaucer  these  passages  make  his  page  "  as  fresh  as 
is  the  month  of  May."  When  he  went  forth  on  these  April  and 
May  mornings,  it  was  not  solely  with  the  intent  of  composing  as 
roundelay  or  a  marguerite  ;  but  we  may  be  well  assured  he  allowed 
the  song  of  the  little  birds,  the  perfume  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
fresh  verdure  of  the  English  landscape,  to  sink  into  his  very  soul. 
For  nowhere  does  he  seem,  and  nowhere  could  he  have  been,  more 
open  to  the  influence  which  he  received  into  himself,  and  which  in 
his  turn  he  exercised,  and  exercises  upon  others,  than  when  he  was 
in  fresh  contact  with  nature.  In  this  influence  lies  the  secret  of 
his  genius ;  in  his  poetry  there  is  life. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EPILOGUE. 


The  le<^acy  which  Chaucer  left  to  our  hterature  was  to  fructify 
in  the  hands  of  a  long  succession  of  heirs  ;  and  it  may  be    said, 
with  litfe  fear  of  contradiction,  that  at  no  time  has  his  fame  been 
Fresher  and  his  influence  upon  «- P-^^-^^  upon  our  painters  as 
well  as   our   poets— more    perceptible   than   at   the    present   day. 
When  Gower^first  put  forth  his  Confessio  Amantis,  we  may  as- 
sume that  Chaucer's  poetical  labours,  of  the  fame   of   which  his 
Whei^poet  declared  the  land  to  be  full,  had  not  yet  been  crowned 
by  hLirsTlnd  greatest  work.     As  a  poet,  ^l-rf  ore   ^^      ^^^^^^ 
<:pn^P  owes  less  to  Chaucer  than  did  many  of  their  successors , 
thSu'h  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  to  Chaucet 
s'due'thrfact  that  Cower  (whose  earlier   P-f-^-Vi:-,^; 
French  and  in  Latin)  ever  became  a  poet  at  all.     ^^^^J'^''J'-f'^l. 
AmanttX  no  book  for  all  times  like  the  Canterbury  Tales;  but 
^hrcon  iinedTames  of  Chaucer  and  Cower  -^ed  sf-engt^  to  one 
another  in  the  eves  of  the  generations  ensuing,  little  anxious  as 
?hese  ^neratlonl  were  to  distinguish  which  of  the  pair  was   really 
the  first  to  "garnish  our  English  rude"  with  the  flowers  of  a  new 
nnetir  diction  and  art  of  verse.  <■       x-       i 

P  The  Lancaster  period  of  our  history  had  its  days  of  national 
glorv  as  well  as  of  national  humiliation,  and  indisputably,  as  a 
fvhole,  advanced  the  growth  of  the  nation  towards  political  man 
hood.  But  it  brought  with  it  no  golden  summer  to  fulfil  the 
nrom  ses  of  the  spri"ig-tide  of  our  modern  poetical  literature.  The 
ropoe's  whose  'nan^s  stand  forth  from  the  '---/^^f ---",° 
the  earlier  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  were,  both  of  them  ac 
cording  to  their  own  profession,  disciples  of  Chaucer.  n  truth, 
however,  Occleve,  the  only  nameworthy  poetical  writer  of  the  reign 
o?  Henr;  Vv.,  seems  to  have  been  less  akin  as  an  author  to  Chaucer 
?]an  to  Gower,  while  his  principal  poem  manifestly  ^^y"  ;)"  .^^^^ 
ereater  de-ree  tlian  the  Confessio  Amantts,  a  severely  learned  or, 
Lt  author  terms  it,  unbu/.m  book,  ^^^^^^^^^l^ 
the  famous  monk  of  I5ury,  has  in  him  something  of  the  spirt  as 
well  as  of  the  manner  of  Chaucer,  under  whose  advice  l^e  .s  sa.d  to 
have  composed  one  of  his  principal  poems  Though  ^  monk  he 
was  no  stay-at-liome  or  do-nothing;  like   him  of  the  tantcbtiry 
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Tales^  we  may  suppose  Lydgate  to  have  scorned  the  maxim  that  a 
monk  out  of  his  cloister  is  like  a  fish  out  of  water;  and  doubtless 
many  days  which  he  could  spare  from  the  instruction  of  youth  at 
St.  Edmund's  Bury  were  spent  about  the  London  streets,  of  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  which  he  has  left  us  so  vivacious  a  record — 
a  kind  of  farcical  supplement  to  the  Prologue  of  the  Caiiterbjiry 
Tales.  His  literary  career,  part  of  which  certainly  belongs  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.,  has  some  resemblance  to  Chaucer's,  though  it 
is  less  regular  and  less  consistent  with  itself;  and  several  of  his 
poems  bear  more  or  less  distinct  traces  of  Chaucer's  influence. 
The  Troy-book  is  not  founded  on  Troihis  and  Cressid,  though  it  is 
derived  from  the  sources  which  had  fed  the  original  of  Chaucer's 
poem;  but  the  Temple  of  Glass  stams  to  have  been  an  imitation 
of  the  House  of  Fame ;  and  the  Story  of  Thebes  is  actually  intro- 
duced by  its  author  as  an  additional  Canterbury  Tale,  and  chal- 
lenges comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  series  into  which  it  asks  ad- 
mittance. Both  Occleve  and  Lydgate  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  a 
prince  of  genius  descended  from  the  House,  with  whose  founder 
Chaucer  was  so  closely  connected — Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Meanwhile,  the  sovereign  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom  was  in  all 
probability  himself  the  agent  who  established  the  influence  of 
Chaucer  as  predominant  in  the  literature  of  his  native  land.  The 
long  though  honourable  captivity  in  England  of  King  James  L  of 
Scotland — the  best  poet  among  kings  and  the  best  king  among 
poets,  as  he  has  been  antithetically  called — was  consoled  bv  the 
study  of  the  '"  hymns  "  of  his  "dear  masters,  Chaucer  and  Gower," 
for  the  happiness  of  whose  souls  he  prays  at  the  close  of  his  poem, 
The  King's  Quair.  That  most  charming  of  love-allegories,  in 
which  the  Scottish  king  sings  the  story  of  his  captivity  and  of  his 
deliverance  by  the  sweet  messenger  of  love,  not  only  closely  imi- 
tates Chaucer  in  detail,  more  especially  at  its  opening,  but  is  per- 
vaded by  his  spirit.  Many  subsequent  Scottish  poets  imitated 
Chaucer,  and  some  of  them  lovally  acknowledged  their  debts  to 
him.  Gawin  Douglas  in  his  Palace  of  Honojtr,  and  Henryson  in 
liis  Testament  of  Cressid  Tind  elsewhere,  are  followers  of  the  South- 
ern master.  The  wise  and  brave  Sir  David  Lyndsay  was  familiar 
with  his  writings  ;  and  he  was  not  only  occasionally  imitated,  but 
praised  witli  enthusiastic  eloquence  by  William  Dunbar.  "  that 
darling  of  the  Scottish  Muses,"  whose  poetical  merits  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  from  some  points  of  view,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  e.vag- 
gerated,  when  declaring  him  to  have  been  "justly  raised  to  a  level 
with  Chaucer  by  every  judge  of  poetry,  to  whom  his  obsolete 
language  has  not  rendered  him  unintelligible."  Dunbar  knew  that 
this  Scottish  language  was  but  a  form  of  that  which,  as  he  de- 
clared, Chaucer  had  "made  to '•  surmount  every  terrestrial  tongue, 
as  far  as  midnight  is  surmounted  i)y  a  May  morning." 

Meanwhile,"in  England,  the  influence  of  Chaucer  continued  to 
live  even  during  the  dreary  interval  which  separates  from  one 
another  two  imijortant  epochs  of  our  literary  history.  Now.  as  in  tlie 
days  of  the  Norman  kings,  ballads  orally  transmitted  were  the  peo- 
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pie's  poetry  ;  and  one  of  these  popular  ballads  carried  the  story  of 
Patient  Grissel  into  regions  where  Chaucer's  name  was  probably 
unknown.  When,  after  the  close  of  the  troubled  season  of  the 
Roses,  our  poetic  literature  showed  the  first  signs  of  a  revival,  they 
consisted  in  a  return  to  the  old  masters  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  poetry  of  Hawes,  the  learned  author  of  the  crabbed  Pastime 
of  Pleasure^  exhibits  an  undeniable  continuity  with  that  of  Chaucer. 
Gower,  and  Lydgate,  to  which  triad  he  devotes  a  chapter  of  pane- 
gyric. Hawes,  however,  presses  into  the  service  of  his  allegory 
not  only  all  the  Virtues  and  all  the  Vices,  whom  from  habit  we  can 
tolerate  in  such  productions,  but  also  Astronomy,  Geometry,  Arith- 
metic, and  the  rest  of  the  seven  Daughters  of  Doctrine,  whom  \ye 
cannot,  and  is  altogether  inferior  to  the  least  of  his  models.  It  is, 
at  the  same  time,  to  his  credit  that  he  seems  painfully  aware  of  his 
inability  to  cope  with  either  Chaucer  or  Lydgate  as  to  vigour  of  in- 
vention. There  is,  in  truth,  more  of  the  dramatic  spirit  of  Chaucer 
in  Barklay's  Ship  of  Fools,  which,  though  essentially  a  translation, 
achieved  in  England  the  popularity  of  an  original  work;  for  this 
poem,  like  the  Canterbury  Tales,  introduces  into  its  admirable 
framework  a  variety  of  lifel'ike  sketches  of  character  and  manners 
—it  has  in  it  that  dramatic  element  which  is  so  Chaucerian  a  char- 
acteristic. But  the  aim  of  its  author  was  didactic,  which  Chaucer's 
had  never  been. 

When  with  the  poems  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  and  with  the  first 
attempts  in  the  direction  of  the  regular  drama,  the  opening  of  the 
second  o-reat  age  in  our  literature  approached,  and  when,  about 
half  a  c'entury  "afterwards,  that  age  actually  opened  with  an  un- 
equalled burst  of  varied  productivity,  it  would  seem  as  if  Chaucer's 
influence  might  naturally  enough  have  passed  away,  or-  at  least 
i-iecome  obscured.  Such  was  not,  however  the  case,  and  Chaucer 
survived  into  the  age  of  the  English  Renascence  as  an  established 
English  classic,  in  which  capacity  Caxton  had  honoured  him  by 
twice  issuin"-  an  edition  of  his  works  from  the  Westminster  print- 
in-r-pres-.  Henry  VUI.'s  favourite— the  reckless  but  pithy  satir- 
ist" Skelton— was  alive  to  the  merits  of  his  great  predecessor ;  and 
Skelton's  patron,  William  Thynne,  a  royal  official,  busied  himself 
with  editing  Chaucer's  works.  The  loyal  servant  of  (^ueen  Mary, 
the  wise  aiid  witty  John  Hevwood,  from  whose  Interludes  the  step 
is  so  short  to  the  first  regular  English  comedy,  in  one  of  these 
pieces  freely  plagiarised  a  passage  in  the  Canterbury  I  ales. 
Tottel,  the  printer  of  the  favourite  poetic  Miscellany  pul:)lished 
shortly  before  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession,  included  in  his  collec- 
tion the  beautiful  lines,  cited  above,  called  Good  Counsel  o/ 
Chaucer.  And  when  at  last  the  Elizabethan  era  properly  so-called 
began,  the  proof  was  speedily  given  that  geniuses  worthy  ot  hold- 
ing fellowship  with  Chaucer  had  assimilated  into  their  own  literary 
growth  what  was  congruous  to  it  in  his,  just  as  he  had  assimilated 
to  himself— not  always  improving,  but  hardly  ever  merely  borrow- 
ing or  takino- over— much  that  he  had  found  in  the  I- rcnch  //w/- 
vires,  and  in  Italian  poetry  and  prose.     The  first  work  which  caa 
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be  included  in  the  great  period  of  Elizabethan  literature  is  the 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  where  Spenser  is  still  in  a  partly  imitative 
stage  ;  and  it  is  Chaucer  whom  he  imitates  and  extols  in  his  poem, 
and  whom  his  alier  ego,  the  mysterious  "£".  A'.,''  extols  in  preface 
and  notes.  The  longest  of  the  passages  in  which  reference  is 
made  by  Spenser  to  Chaucer,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Tityrus,  is 
more  especially  noteworthy,  both  as  showing  the  veneration  of  the 
younger  for  the  older  poet,  and  as  testifying  to  the  growing  pop- 
ularity of  Chaucer  at  the  time  when  Spenser  wrote. 

The  same  great  poet's  debt  to  his  revered  predecessor  in  the 
Daphnaida  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  Fairy  Queen  is  the 
masterpiece  of  an  original  mind,  and  its  supreme  poetic  quality  is 
a  lofty  magnificence  upon  the  whole  foreign  to  Chaucer's  genius  ; 
but  Spenser  owed  something  more  than  his  archaic  forms  to 
"  Tityrus,"  with  whose  style  he  had  erst  disclaimed  all  ambition  to 
match  his  pastoral  pipe.  In  a  well-known  passage  of  his  great 
epos  he  declares  that  it  is  through  sweet  infusion  of  the  older 
poet's  own  spirit  that  he,  the  younger,  follows  tlie  footing  of  his 
feet,  in  order  so  tlie  rather  to  meet  with  his  meaning.  It  was  this, 
the  romantic  spirit  proper,  which  Spenser  sought  to  catch  from 
Chaucer,  but  which,  like  all  those  who  consciously  seek  after  it,  he 
transmuted  into  a  new  quality  and  a  new  power.  With  Spenser 
the  change  was  into  something  mightier  and  loftier.  He  would, 
we  cannot  doubt,  readily  have  echoed  the  judgment  of  his  friend 
and  brother-poet  concerning  Chaucer.  "  I  know  not,"  writes  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  "  whether  to  marvel  more,  either  that  he  in  that 
misty  time  could  see  so  clearly,  or  that  we,  in  this  clear  age.  walk 
so  stumblingly  after  him.  Yet  had  he,"  adds  Sidney,  with  the 
generosity  of  a  true  critic,  who  is  not  lost  in  wonder  at  his  own 
cleverness  in  discovering  defects,  "great  wants,  fit  to  be  forgiven 
in  so  reverent  an  antiquitv."  And  yet  a  third  Elizabethan,  Michael 
Drayton,  pure  of  tone  and  high  of  purpose,  joins  his  voice  to  those 
of  Spenser  and  Sidney,  hailing  in  the  "  noble  Chaucer" 

" . .  .The  first  of  those  that  ever  break, 
Into  the  Muses'  treasure  and  first  spake 
In  weighty  numbers," 

and  placing  Gower,  with  a  degree  of  judgment  not  reached  by  his 
and  Chaucer's  immediate  successors,  in  his  proper  relation  of 
poetic  rank  to  his  younger  but  greater  contemporary. 

To  these  names  should  be  added  that  of  George  Puttenham — if 
he  was  indeed  the  author  of  the  grave  and  elaborate  treatise,  dedi- 
cated to  Lord  Burghley,  on  The  Art  of  English  Poesy.  In  ti>is 
work  mention  is  repeatedly  made  of  Chaucer, "  father  of  our 
English  poets  ;"  and  his  learning,  and  "  the  natural  of  his  pleasant 
wit,"  are  alike  judiciously  commended.  One  of  Puttenham's  best 
qualities  as  a  critic  is  that  he  never  speaks  without  his  book ;  and 
he  comes  very  near  to  discovering  Chaucer's  greatest  gift  when 
noticing  his  excellence  in  prosopographia — a  term  which  to  Chaucer 
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would,  perhaps,  have  seemed  to  require  _  translation.  At  the 
obsoleteness  of  Chaucer's  own  diction  this  cntic  who  writes 
entirely  ^'  for  the  better  brought-up  sort,"  is  obliged  to  shake  his 

learned  head.  ,.  ^  _4.  ..u~ 

Enoucrh  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages  to  support  the 
opinion  tTiat  among  the  wants  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Chaucer  as  a 
poet,  perhaps  the  greatest  (though   Sidney  would  never   have   al- 
lowed this)  was  the  want  of  poetic  form  most  in  harmony  with  his 
most    characteristic  gifts.     The   influence   of    Chaucer  upon   the 
dramatist  of  the  Elizabethan  age  was  probably  rather  indirect  and 
creneral  than  direct  and  personal;  but  indications  or  illustrations 
Sf  it  may  be  traced  in  a  considerable  number  of  these  writers, 
including,  perhaps,  among  the  earliest  Richard  Edwards  as  the 
author  of  a  non-extant  tragedy,  Palamon  and  Ara/e,znd  zmong 
the  latest  the  author-or  authors-of    J7ie  two  Aoble  Kmsvien. 
Besides  Fletcher  and  Shakspeare,  Greene,  Nash,  and  Middleton, 
and  more  especially  Jonson  (as  both  poet  and  grammarian),  were 
acquainted  with  Chaucer's  writings;  so  that  it  is  perhaps  rather  a 
proof  of  the  widespread  popularity  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  \^^^^^ 
the  reverse  that  they  were  not  largely  resorted  to  for  materials  by 
the  Elizabethan    and    Jacobean    dramatists.  _    Under    Charles    1. 
Troihcs  and  Cressid  found  a  translator  in  Sir  Francis  Kynafon 
whom  Cartwright  congratulated  on  having  made  it  possible     that 
we  read  Chaucer  now  without  a  dictionary."     A  personage,  how- 
ever, in  Cartwright's  best  known  play,  the  Antiquary  Moth,  prefers 
to  talk  on  his  own  account  "  genuine  "  Chaucerian  English. 

To   pursue    the    further    traces   of   the    influence    of    Chaucer 
throucrh  such  a  literarv  aftergrowth  as  the  younger  Fletchers,  into 
the  early  poems  of  Milton,  would  be  beyond  the   purpose  of  the 
present  essay.     In  the   treasure-house  of  that  great  poet  s  mind 
were  <^athere'd  memories  and  associations  innumerable,  though  the 
sublimest  flights  of  his  genius  soared  aloft  into  regions  whither  the 
imac-ination  of  none  of  our  earliest  poets  had  preceded  them.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  davs  have  passed  for  attention  to  be  spared  tor 
the   treatment  experienced  by  Chaucer  in  the  Augustan  age,    to 
wliich  he  was  a  barbarian  only  to  be  tolerated  if  put  into  the  court- 
dress  of  the  f^nal  period  of  civilisation.     Still,  even  thus,  he  was 
not  left  alto^^ether  unread;  nor  was  he  in  all  cases  adapted  without 
a  certain  measure  of  success.     The  irrepressible  vigour,  and  the 
frequent  felicity,  of  Dryden's  Fables  contrast  advantageously  with 
tlie  tame   evenness  of  the    Temple  of  Fame,  an  early  effort  by 
Pope  who  had  wit  enough  to  imitate  in  a  juvenile  parodv  some  ot 
tlie   <rrossest  peculiarities   of  Chaucer's   manner,  but  who  would 
have  been  quite  ashamed   to  reproduce  him  in  a  serious  literary 
performance,  without  the  inevitable  polish  and  cadence  of  his  own 
stvle  of  verse.     Later  modernisations— even  of  those  which  a  band 
of  poets  in   some   instances  singularly  qualified    for  the   task  put 
forth  in  a  collection  published  in  the  year  i8j'.  and  which,  on  the 
part  of  some  of  them  at  least,  was  the  result  .a  conscientious  en- 
deavour—it is  needless  to  characterise  here.     Slight  incidental  use 
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has  been  made  of  some  of  these  in  this  essay,  the  author  of  which 
would  gladly  have  abstained  from  printing  a  single  modernised 
phrase  or  word — most  of  all,  any  which  he  has  himself  been  guilty 
of  re-casting.  The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  even  the  least 
unsuccessful  of  such  attempts  will  no  longer  be  accepted,  because 
no  such  attempts  whatever  will  be  any  longer  required.  No 
Englishman  or  Englishwoman  need  go  through  a  very  long  or  very 
laborious  apprenticeship  in  order  to  become  able  to  read,  under- 
stand, and  enjoy  what  Chaucer  himself  wrote.  But  if  this  ap- 
prenticeship be  too  hard,  then  some  sort  of  makeshift  must  be 
accepted,  or  antiquity  must  remain  the  "canker-worm"  even  of  a 
great  national  poet,  as  Spenser  said  it  had  already  in  his  day 
proved  to  be  of  Chaucer. 

Meanwhile,  since  our  poetic  literature  has  long  thrown  off  the 
shackles  which  forced  it  to  adhere  to  one  particular  group  of 
models,  he  is  not  a  true  English  poet  who  should  remain  unin- 
fluenced by  any  of  the  reallv  great  among  his  predecessors.  If 
Chaucer  has  again,  in  a  special  sense,  become  the  "master  dear 
and  father  reverent  "  of  some  of  our  living  poets,  in  a  wider  sense 
he  must  hold  this  relation  to  them  all  and  to  all  their  successors, 
so  long  as  he  continues  to  be  known  and  understood.  As  it  is, 
there  "are  few  worthies  of  our  literature  whose  names  seem  to 
awaken  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  a  readier  sentiment 
of  familiar  regard  ;  and  in  New  England,  where  the  earliest  great 
poet  of  Old  England  is  cherished  not  less  warmly  than  among  our- 
selves, a  kindly  cunning  has  thus  limned  his  likeness  : — 

"  An  old  man  in  a  lodge  within  a  park  ; 
The  chamber  walls  depicted  all  around 
With  portraiture  of  huntsman,  hawk  and  hound, 
And  the  hurt  deer.     He  listeneth  to  the  lark, 
Whose  song  comes  with  the  sunshine  through  the  dark 
Of  painted  glass  in  leaden  lattice  bound  ; 
He  listeneth  and  he  laugheth  at  the  sound, 
Then  writeth  in  a  book  like  any  clerk. 
He  is  the  poet  of  the  dawn,  who  wrote 
The  Canterbury  Tales,  and  his  old  npc 
Made  beautiful  with  song ;  and  as  I  read 
I  hear  the  crowing  cock,  I  hear  the  note 
Of  lark  and  linnet,  and  from  evcrv  page 
Rise  odours  of  ploughed  field  or  flowery  mead." 
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Bencile  —  benedicite. 

CUpe,  call. 

Deem,  judge. 

Despitous,  angry  to  excess. 

Digne^  fit; — disdainful. 

Fr£re,  friar, 

Cottle,  well-born. 

/iTtr/,  care. 

Languor,  grief. 

Meinie,  following,  household. 

Meet,  mate  (.'),  measure  ('?). 

Overthwart,  across. 

Parage,  rank,  degree. 

Press,  crowd. 


Rede,  advise,  cminsel. 
Reeve,  steward,  bailift. 
Ruth,  pity. 
Scall,  scab. 
Shapely,  fit. 
Sithe,  time. 

spiced,  nice,  scrupulous. 
Targe,  target,  shield. 
Y  prefix  of  past    participle    as  in 
y-bee  =  l>ee(n). 
While,  time;  to   quite  his  while,  to 

reward  his  pains. 
Wieldy,  active. 
Wotu,  custom,  habit. 


*#•  A  dotted  e  should  always  be  sounded  in  reading. 


THE  END. 
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NOTICE. 

As  the  plan  of  these  volumes  does  not  encourage  foot-notes,  I  wish  to  say 
that,  besides  the  biographies  prefixed  to  the  various  editions  of  Spenser, 
there  are  two  series  of  publications  which  have  been  very  useful  to  me- 
One  is  the  series  of  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  especially  those  on  Ireland 
and  the  Carew  MSS.  at  Lambeth,  with  the  prefaces  of  Mr.  Hans  Claude 
Hamilton  and  the  late  Professor  Brewer.  The  other  is  Mr.  E.  Arber's 
series  of  reprints  of  old  English  books,  and  his  Transcript  of  the  Station- 
ers' Registers — a  work,  I  suppose,  without  parallel  in  its  information  about 
the  early  literature  of  a  country,  and  edited  by  him  with  admirable  care 
and  public  spirit.  I  wish  also  to  say  that  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr'. 
Craik's  excellent  little  book  on  Spenser  and  his  Poetry. 

March,  1879. 
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SPENSER. 

CHAPTER  r. 

SPENSER'S   EARLY   LIFE. 
[1552-1579.] 

Spenser  marks  a  beginning  in  English  literature.  He  was  the 
first  Englishman  who,  in  that  great  division  of  our  history  which 
dates  from  the  Reformation,  attempted  and  achieved  a  poetical 
work  of  the  highest  order.  Born  about  the  same  time  as  Hooker 
(i  552-1 554),  in  the  middle  of  that  eventful  century  which  began 
with  Henry  VIII.,  and  ended  with  Elizabeth,  he  was  the  earliest 
of  our  great  modern  writers  in  poetry,  as  Hooker  was  the  earliest 
of  the  great  modern  writers  in  prose.  In  that  reviving  English 
literature,  which,  after  Chaucer's  wonderful  promise,  had  been 
arrested  in  its  progress,  first  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  then 
by  the  religious  troubles  of  the  Reformation,  these  two  were  the 
writers  who  first  realised  to  Englishmen  the  ideas  of  a  high 
literary  perfection.  These  ideas  vaguely  filled  many  minds  ;  but 
no  one  had  yet  shown  the  genius  and  the  strength  to  grasp  and 
exhibit  them  in  a  way  to  challenge  comparison  with  what  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Italy. 
There  had  been  poets  in  England  since  Chaucer,  and  prose-writers 
since  Wycliffe  had  translated  the  Bible.  Surrey  and  VVyatt  had 
deserved  to  live,  while  a  crowd  of  poets,  as  ambitious  as  they,  and 
not  incapable  of  occasional  force  and  sweetness,  have  been  forgot- 
ten. Sir  Thomas  More,  Roger  Ascham,  Tyndale,  the  translator 
of  the  New  Testament,  Bishop  Latimer,  the  writers  of  many  state 
documents,  and  the  framers,  either  by  translation  or  composition, 
of  the  offices  of  the  English  Prayer-Book,  showed  that  they  under- 
stood the  power  of  the  English  language  over  manv  of 'the  sub- 
tleties and  difficulties  of  thought,  and  were  alive  to  the  music  of 
its  cadences.  Some  of  these  works,  consecrated  by  the  highest  of 
all  possible  associations,  have  remained,  permanent  monuments 
and  standards  of  the  most  majestic  and  most  affecting  English 
speech.  But  the  verse  of  Surrey,  Wyatt,  and  Sackvilie,  and  the 
prose  of  More  and  Ascham,  were  but  noble  and  promising  efforts. 
Perhaps  the  language  was  not  ripe  for  their  success ;  perhaps  the 
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craftsmen's  strength  and  experience  were  not  equal  to  the  novelty 
of  their  attempt.     But  no  one   can  compare   the  English  style  of 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  the  contemporary  styles 
of   Italy,  with  Ariosto,  Machiavelli,  Guicciardini,   without  feeling 
the  immense  gap  in  point  of  culture,  practice,  and  skill — the  im- 
mense distance  at  which  the  Italians  were  ahead,  in  the  finish  and 
reach  of  their  instruments,  in  their  power  to  handle  them,  in  com- 
mand over  their  resources,   and  facility  and  ease  in  using  them. 
The  Italians  were  more  than  a  century  older ;  the  English   could 
not  yet,  like  the   Italians,  say  what  they  would:  the   strength  of 
English  was,  doubtless,  there  in  germ,  but  it  had  still  to  reach  its 
full  growth  and  development.     Even  the  French  prose  of  Rabelais 
and  Montaigne  was  more  mature.     But  in  Spenser,  as  in  Hooker, 
all  these  tentative  essays  of  vigorous  but  unpractised  minds  have 
led  up  to  great  and  lasting  works.     We  have  forgotten  all  these 
preliminary  attempts,  crude  and  imperfect,  to  speak  with  force  and 
truth,  or  to  sing  with  measure  and  grace.    There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  remembered,  except  by  professed  inquirers  into  the 
antiquities  of  our  literature  ;  they  were  usually  clumsy  and  awk- 
ward, sometimes  grotesque,  often  affected,  always  hopelessly  want- 
ing in  the  finish,  breadth,  moderation,  and  order  which  alone  can 
give  permanence  to  writing.     They  were  the  necessary  exercises 
by    which    Englishmen    were    recovering    the    suspended    art    of 
Chaucer,  and  learning  to    write  ;  and  exercises,  though  indispen- 
sably necessary,  are  not    ordinarily  in  themselves  interesting  and 
admirable.     But  when  the   exercises  had  been  duly  gone  through, 
then  arose  the  original  and  powerful  minds,  to  take  full  advantage 
of  what  had  been  gained  by  all  the  practising,  and  to  concentrate 
and  bring  to  a  focus  all  the   hints  and  lessons  of  art  which  had 
been  gradually  accumulating.     Then   the  sustained  strength   and 
richness  of  the    Faerie  Queene  became   possible  ;    contemporary 
with  it,  the  grandeur  and  force  of  English  prose  began  in  Hooker's 
Ecclesiastical   Polity;     and    then,   in   the    splendid    Elizabethan 
Drama,  that  form  of  art    which  has  nowhere  a  rival,  the  highest 
powers  of  poetic  imagination  became  wedded,  as  they  had  never 
been  before  in  England  or  in  the  world,  to  the  real  facts  of  human 
life,  and  to  its  deepest  thoughts  and  passions. 

More  is  known  about  the  circumstances  of  Spenser  s  life  than 
about  the  lives  of  many  men  of  letters  of  that  time  ;  yet  our  knowl- 
edge is  often  imperfect  and  inaccurate.  The  year  1552  is  now 
n-enerally  accepted  as  the  year  of  his  birth.  The  date  is  inferred 
From  a  passage  in  one  of 'his  Sonnets,*  and  this  probably  is  near 
the  truth.  That  is  to  say,  that  Spenser  was  born  in  one  of  the 
last  two  years  of  Edward  VI.;  that  his  infancy  was  passed  during 
the  dark  days  of  Mary ;  and  that  he  was  about  six  years  old  wheu 

"  Since  the  winged  god  his  planet  clear 

Began  ill  nitf  to  move,  one  year  is  spent : 
The  which  doth  longer  unto  me  .Tppe:\r 
Than  all  those /orty  which  my  life  outwent." 

Settnct  LX.,  probably  wriucii  in  i5-)3  or  1594. 
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Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne.  About  the  same  time  were  born 
Raleigh,  and,  a  year  or  two  later  (1554),  Hooker  and  Philip  Sidney. 
Bacon  (1561),  and  Shakespere  (1564),  belong  to  the  next  decade 
of  the  century. 

He  was  certainly  a  Londoner  by  birth  and  early  training.  This 
also  we  learn  from  himself,  in  the  latest  poem  published  in  his  life- 
time. It  is  a  bridal  ode  (Prothalafnion),  to  celebrate  the  marriage 
of  two  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  written  late  in  1596. 
It  was  a  time  in  his  life  of  disappointment  and  trouble,  when  he 
was  only  a  rare  visitor  to  London.  In  the  poem  he  imagines  him- 
self on  the  banks  of  London's  great  river,  and  the  bridal  procession 
arriving  at  Lord  Essex's  house ;  and  he  takes  occasion  to  record 
the  affection  with  which  he  still  regarded  "  the  most  kindly  nurse  " 
of  his  boyhood. 

"  Calm  was  the  day,  and  through  the  trembling  air 

Sweet-breathing  Zephyrus  did  softly  play, 

A  gentle  spirit,  that  lightly  did  delay 

Hot  Titan's  beams,  which  then  did  ghster  fair: 

When  I,  (whom  sullen  care, 

Through  discontent  of  my  long  fruitless  stay 

In  Princes  Court,  and  expectation  vain 

Of  idle  hopes,  which  still  do  fly  away, 

Like  empty  shadows,  did  afflict  my  brain,) 

Walkt  forth  to  ease  my  pain 

Along  the  shore  of  silver-streaming  Thames; 

"Whose  rutty  bank,  the  which  his  river  hems. 

Was  painted  all  with  variable  flowers, 

And  all  the  meads  adorned  with  dainty  gems 

Fit  to  deck  maidens'  bowers, 

And  crown  their  paramours 
Against  the  bridal  day,  which  is  not  long : 
Sweet  Thames  !  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

*  *  *  *  *  m 

At  length  they  all  to  merry  London  came. 

To  merry  London,  my  most  kindly  nurse. 

That  to  inc  gave  this  life's  first  native  source. 

Though  from  another  place  I  take  my  name, 

A  house  of  ancient  fame. 

There,  when  they  came,  whereas  those  bricky  towers 

The  which  on  Thames  broad  aged  back  do  ride, 

Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  their  bowers. 

There  whilome  wont  the  Templar  Knights  to  bide. 

Till  they  decayed  through  pride  : 

Next  whercunto  there  stands  a  stately  place, 

Where  oft  I  gained  gifts  and  goodly  grace* 

Of  that  great  Lord,  which  therein  -wont  to  dwell ; 

Whose  7uant  too  well  tto-w  feels  vty  friendless  case  ; 

But  ah  !  here  fits  not  well 

Old  woes,  but  jovf,  to  tell 
Against  the  bridal  day,  which  is  not  long: 
Sweet  Thames  I  run  softly,  till  I  end  my  song: 

•  Leicester  House,  then  Essex  House,  in  the  Strand. 
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Yet  therein  now  doth  lodge  a  noble  peer  * 

Great  England's  glory  and  the  wide  world's  wonder, 

Whose  dreadful  name  late  through  all  Spain  did  thunder, 

And  Hercules  two  pillars,  standing  near, 

Did  make  to  quake  and  fear. 

Fair  branch  of  honour,  flower  of  chivalry  ! 

That  finest  England  with  thy  triumph's  fame, 

Joy  have  thou  of  thy  noble  victory,! 

And  endless  happiness  of  thine  own  name 

That  promiseth  the  same. 

That  through  thy  prowess,  and  victorious  arms, 

Thy  country  may  be  freed  from  foreign  harms  ; 

And  great  Elisa's  glorious  name  may  ring  ^^ 

Through  all  the  world,  filled  with  thy  wide  alarms. 

Who  his  father  was,  and  what  was  his  employment,  we  know 
not.  From  one  of  the  poems  of  his  later  years  we  learn  that  his 
mother  bore  the  famous  name  of  Elizabeth,  which  was  also  the 
cherished  cne  of  Spenser's  wife, 

"  My  love,  my  life's  best  ornament, 
By  whom  my  spirit  out  of  dust  was  raised."  J 

But  his  family,  whatever  was  his  father's  condition,  certainly 
claimed  kindred,  though  there  was  a  difference  in  the  spelhng  of 
the  name,  with  a  house  then  rising  into  fame  and  importance,  the 
Spencers  of  Althorpe,the  ancestors  of  the  Spencers  and  Churchills 
of  modern  days.     Sir  John  Spencer  had  several  daughters,  three  of 
whom  made  great  marriages.     Elizabeth  was  the  wife  of  Sir  George 
Carey  afterwards  the  second  Lord  Hunsdon,the  son  of  Elizabeth  s 
cousir^  and  Counsellor.     Anne,  first.   Lady  Compton,  afterwards 
married  Thomas  Sackville,  the  son  of  the  poet.  Lord  Buckhurst, 
and  then  Earl  of  Dorset.     Alice,  the  youngest,  whose  first  husband, 
Lord   Strange,  became    Earl  of  Derby,  after  his   death    married 
Thomas  E-^erton,  Lord  Keeper,  Baron  EUesmere,  and  then  Vis- 
count  Brackley.     These  three  sisters  are  celebrated  by  him  in  a 
gallery  of  the  noble  ladies  of  the  Court,  §  under  poetical  names— 
'•  Phillis   the  flower  of  rare  perfection  ;  "  "  Charillis,  the  pride  and 
primrose  of  the  rest ;  "  and  "  Sweet  Amaryllis,  the  youngest  but 
the  hi'^hest  in  degree."     Alice,  Lady  Strange,  Lady  Derby,  Lady 
EUesmere  and  Brackley,  and  then  again  Dowager  Lady  Derby, 
the  "Sweet  Amaryllis  "  of  the  poet,  had  the  rare  fortune  to  be  a 
personal  link  between  Spenser  and  Milton.     She  was  among  the 
last  whom  Spenser  honoured  with  his  homage:  and  she  was  the 
first  whom  Milton  honoured ;  for  he  composed  his  Arcades  to  be 
acted  before  her  by  her  grandchildren,  and  the  Masque  of  Cofnus 
for  her  son-in-law,  Lord  Bridgewater,  and  his  daughter,  another 
Lady  Alice.     With   these  illustrious  sisters   Spenser  claimed  kin- 
dred.    To  each  of  these  he  dedicated  one  of  his  minor  poems ;  to 

•  Earl  of  EsDcx.  t  At  Cadiz,  June  21.  1,596.  .      X  Sonnet  U^^TLW. 

5  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again,  1.  S3'5-     Craik,  Spenser,  i.  9.  'o- 
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Lady  Strange,  the  Tears  of  the  Muses;  to  Lady  Compton,  the 
Apologue  of  the  Fox  and  the  Ape,  Mother  Httbberd's  Tale ;  to 
Lady  Carey,  the  Fable  of  the  Butterfly  and  the  Spider,  Muiopotmos. 
And  in  each  dedication  he  assumed  on  their  part  the  recognition  of 
his  claim. 

"  The  sisters  three, 
The  honour  of  the  noble  family. 
Of  which  I  meanest  boast  myself  to  be." 

Whatever  his  degree  of  relationship  to  them,  he  could  hardly, 
even  in  the  days  of  his  fame,  have  ventured  thus  publicly  to  chal- 
lenge it,  unless  there  had  been  some  acknowledged  ground  for  it. 
There  are  obscure  indications,  which  antiquarian  diligence  may 
perhaps  make  clear,  which  point  to  East  Lancashire  as  the  home 
of  the  particular  family  of  Spensers  to  which  Edmund  Spenser's 
father  belonged.  Probably  he  was,  however,  in  humble  circum- 
stances. 

Edmund  Spenser  was  a  Londoner  by  education  as  well  as  birth. 
A  recent  discovery  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Knowles,  further  illustrated  by 
Dr.  Grosart,*  has  made  us  acquainted  with  Spenser's  school.  He 
was  a  pupil,  probably  one  of  the  earliest  ones,  of  the  grammar 
school,  then  recently  (1560)  established  by  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
Company,  under  a  famous  teacher,  Dr.  Mulcaster.  Among  the 
manuscripts  at  Townley  Hall  are  preserved  the  account  books  of 
the  executors  of  a  bountiful  London  citizen,  Robert  Nowell,  the 
brother  of  Dr.  Alexander  Nowell,  who  was  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
during  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  was  a  leading  person  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  of  the  time.  In  these  books,  in  a  crowd  of  unknown 
names  of  needy  relations  and  dependents,  distressed  foreigners, 
and  parish  paupers,  who  shared  from  time  to  time  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Robert  Nowell's  representatives,  there  appeared  among  the 
numerous  "  poor  scholars  "  whom  his  wealth  assisted,  the  names 
of  Richard  Hooker  and  Lancelot  Andrewes.  And  there,  also,  in 
the  roll  of  the  expenditure  at  Mr.  Nowell's  pompous  funeral  at  St. 
Paul's  in  February,  156I,  among  long  lists  of  unknown  men  and 
women,  high  and  low,  who  had  mourning  given  them,  among  bills 
for  fees  to  officials,  for  undertakers'  charges,  for  heraldic  pageantry 
and  ornamentation,  for  abundant  supplies  for  the  sumptuous 
funeral  banquet,  are  put  down  lists  of  boys,  from  the  chief  London 
schools,  St.  Paul's,  Westminster,  and  others,  to  whom  two  yards  of 
cloth  were  to  be  given  to  make  their  gowns  :  and  at  the  head  of 
the  six  scholars  named  from  Merchant  Taylors'  is  the  name  of 
Edmund  Spenser. 

He  was  then,  probably,  the  senior  boy  of  the  school,  and  in  the 
following  May  he  went  to  Cambridge.  The  Nowells  still  helped 
him:  we  read  in  their  account  books  under  April  28,  1569,  "'to 
Edmond  Spensore,  scholler  of  tlie  m'chante  tayler  scholl,  at  his 
gowinge  to  penbrocke  hall  in  chambridge,  xs."  On  the  20th  of  May, 

•  See   The  Spfnding  of  the  Money  ^  Robert  Nowell,  1568-1580  :  from  the  MSS.  at 
Townley  Hall.     Edited  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart.     1877. 
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he  was  admitted  sizar, or  serving  clerk  at  Pembroke  Hall;  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  afterwards,  like  Hooker  and  like  Lancelot 
Andrewes,  also  a  Merchant  Tavlors'  boy,  two  or  three  years  Spen- 
sers'  iunior,  and  a  member  of  the  same  college,  Spenser  had  a 
share  in  the  benefactions,  small  in  themselves,  but  very  numerous, 
with  which  the  Nowells,  after  the  fine  fashion  of  the  time,  were 
accustomed  to  assist  poor  scholars  at  the  Universities.  In 
the  visitations  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  at  which  Grindal, 
Bishop  of  London,  was  frequently  present,*  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
his  interest  was  attracted,  in  the  appositions  or  examinations,  to 
the  pr-mising  senior  bov  of  the  school.  At  any  rate,  Spenser, 
who  afterwards  celebrated  Grindal's  qualities  as  a  bishop,  was  ad- 
mitted t^  a  place,  one  which  befitted  a  scholar  in  humble  circum- 
stances, in  Grindal's  old  college.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that 
all  Spenser's  early  friends,  Grindal,  the  Nowells,  Dr.  Mulcaster, 
his  master,  were  north  country  men.  ,      ,  .        i      1  f      fi 

Spenser  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  when  he  left  school  tor  the 
universitv,  and  he  entered  Cambridge  at  the  time  when  the  strug- 
gle which  was  to  occupy  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  just  opening. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1569,  the  first  distinct  blow  was  struck 
ac^ainst  the  queen  and  the  new  settlement  of  religion,  by  the  Rising 
of  the  North.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Spenser's 
school-time  at  Merchant  Taylors',  the  great  quarrel  had  slumbered. 
Events  abroad  occupied  men's  minds  ;  the  religious  wars  in  France, 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  (1563),  the  loss  of  Havre,  and  ex- 
pulsion of  the  English  garrisons,  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1563),  the  French  peace,  the  accession  of  Pius  V.  (156I).  Nearer 
home,  there  was  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Scotland  with  Henry 
Darnley  (1565),  and  all  the  tragedy  which  followed,  Kirk  of  Field 
(1567),  Lochleven,  Langside,  Carlisle,  the  imprisonment  of  the 
pretender  to  the  English  Crown  (1568).  In  England,  the  authority 
of  Elizabeth  had  established  itself,  and  the  internal  organisation  of 
the  Reformed  Church  was  going  on,  in  an  uncertain  and  tentative 
way,  but  steadily.  There  was  a  struggle  between  Genevan  exiles, 
who  were  for  going  too  fast,  and  bishops  and  politicians,  who  were 
for  going  too  slow ;  between  authority  and  individual  judgment, 
between^home-born  state  traditions  and  foreign  revolutionary  zeal. 
But  outwardly,  at  least,  England  had  been  peaceful.  Now,  how- 
ever, a  great  change  was  at  hand.  In  1566,  the  Dominican  In- 
quisitor, Michael  Ghislieri,   was  elected  Pope,  under  the  title  of 

I'ius  V.  .  .  ,       V        f 

In  Pius  (1566-72)  were  embodied  the  new  spirit  and  policy  ot 
the  Roman  Clnirch,  as  they  had  been  created  and  moulded  bythe 
great  Jesuit  order,  and  by  reforming  bishops  like  Ghibertiof 
Verona,  and  Carlo  Borromeo  of  Milan.  Devout  and  self-denying 
as  a  saint,  fierce  and  inflexible  against  abuses  as  a  puritan,  reso- 
lute and  uncompromising  as  a  Jacobin  idealist  or  an  Asiatic  des- 
pot, ruthless  and  inexorable  as  an  executioner,  his  soul  was  bent 

•  H.  n.  Wilson,  nut.  0/  Merchant  Taylori  School,  p.  as- 
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on  re-establishing,  not  only  by  preaching  and  martyrdom,  but  by 
the  sword  and  by  the  stake,  the  unity  of  Christendom  and  of  its 
belief.  Eastwards  and  westwards,  he  beheld  two  formidable  foes 
and  two  serious  dangers  ;  and  he  saw  before  him  the  task  of  his 
life  in  the  heroic  work  of  crushing  English  heresy  and  beating 
back  Turkish  misbelief.  He  broke  through  the  temporising  cau- 
tion of  his  predecessors  by  the  Bull  of  Deposition  against  Eliz- 
abeth in  1570.  He  was  the  soul  of  the  confederacy  which  won  the 
day  of  Lepanto  against  the  Ottomans  in  1571.  And  though  dead, 
his  spirit  was  paramount  in  the  slaughter  of  St.  Bartholomew  in 
1572. 

In  the  year  1569,  while  Spenser  was  passing  from  school  to 
college,  his  emissaries  were  already  in  England,  spreading  abroad 
that  Elizabeth  was  a  bastard  and  an  apostate,  incapable  of  filling  a 
Christian  throne,  which  belonged  by  right  to  the  captive  Mary, 
The  seed  they  sowed  bore  fruit.  In  the  end  of  the  year,  southern 
England  was  alarmed  by  the  news  of  the  rebellion  of  the  two  great 
Earls  in  the  north,  Percy  of  Northumberland  and  Neville  of  West- 
moreland. Durham  was  sacked,  and  the  mass  restored  by  an  in- 
surgent host,  before  which  an  "  aged  gentleman,"  Richard  Norton 
with  his  sons,  bore  the  banner  of  the  Five  Wounds  of  Christ.  The 
rebellion  was  easily  put  down,  and  the  revenge  was  stern.  Tg  the 
men  who  had  risen  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pope  and  the  cause  of 
Mary,  Elizabeth  gave,  as  she  had  sworn,  "  such  a  breakfast  as 
never  was  in  the  North  before."  The  hangman  finished  the  work 
on  those  who  had  escaped  the  sword.  Poetry,  early  and  late,  has 
recorded  the  dreary  fate  of  those  brave  victims  of  a  mistaken  cause, 
in  the  ballad  of  the  Rising  of  the  North,  and  in  the  White  Doe  of 
Rylstone.  It  was  the  signal  given  for  the  internecine  war  which 
was  to  follow  between  Rome  and  Elizabeth.  And  it  was  the  first 
great  public  event  which  Spenser  would  hear  of  in  all  men's  mouths, 
as  he  entered  on  manhood,  the  prelude  and  augury  of  fierce  and 
dangerous  years  to  come.  The  nation  awoke  to  the  certainty — 
one  which  so  profoundly  affects  sentiment  and  character  both  in  a 
nation  and  in  an  individual — that  among  the  habitual  and  fixed 
conditions  of  life  is  that  of  having  a  serious  and  implacable  enemy 
ever  to  reckon  with. 

And  in  this  year,  apparently  in  the  transition-time  between 
school  and  college,  Spenser's  literary  ventures  began.  The  evi- 
dence is  curious,  but  it  seems  to  be  clear.  In  1569,  a  refugee 
Flemish  physician  from  Antwerp,  who  had  fled  to  England  from 
the  "  abominations  of  the  Roman  Antichrist"  and  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  John  Vander  Noodt,  published  one  of 
those  odd  miscellanies,  fashionable  at  the  time,  half  moral  and 
poetical,  half  fiercely  polemical, which  he  called  a  "  Theatre,  wherein 
he  represented  as  well  the  Miseries  and  Calamities  which  follow 
the  voluptuous  Worldlings,  as  also  the  great  Joys  and  Pleasures 
which  the  Faithful  do  enjoy — an  argument  both  profitable  and  de- 
lectable to  all  that  sincerely  love  the  word  of  God."  This  "  little 
treatise  "  was  a  mixture  of  verse  and  prose,  setting  forth,  in  gen- 
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eral,  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and,  in  particular,  predictions  of  the 
ruin  of  Rome  and  Antichrist:  and  it  enforced  its  lessons  by  illus- 
trative woodcuts.  In  this  strange  jumble  are  preserved,  we  cant 
scarcely  doubt,  the  first  compositions  which  we  know  of  Spenser's. 
Among  the  pieces  are  some  Sonnets  of  Petrarch,  and  some  Vis- 
ions of  the  French  poet  Joachim  du  Bellay,  whose  poems  were 
published  in  1568.  In  the  collection  itself,  these  pieces  are  said 
by  the  compiler  to  have  been  translated  by  him  "  out  of  the  Brab- 
ants  speech,"  and  "  out  of  Dutch  into  English."  But  in  a  volume 
of  "poems  of  the  world's  vanity,"  and  published  years  afterwards 
in  1 591,  ascribed  to  Spenser,  and  put  together,  apparently  with  his 
consent,  by  his  publisher,  are  found  these  very  pieces  from  Pe- 
trarch and  Du  Bellay.  The  translations  from  Petrarch  are  almost 
literally  the  same,  and  are  said  to  have  been  "formerly  translated." 
In  the  Visions  of  Du  Bellay  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  earlier 
translations  are  in  blank  verse,  and  the  later  ones  are  rimed  as 
sonnets  ;  but  the  change  does  not  destroy  the  manifest  identity  of 
the  two  translations.  So  that  unless  Spenser's  publisher,  to  whom 
the  poet  had  certainly  given  some  of  his  genuine  pieces  for  the 
volume,  is  not  to  be  trusted — which,  of  course,  is  possible,  but  not 
probable — or  unless — what  is  in  the  last  degree  inconceivable — 
Spenser  had  afterwards  been  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  turning 
the  blank  verse  of  Du  Bellay's  unknown  translator  into  rime,  the 
Dutchman  who  dates  his  Theatre  of  Worldlings  on  the  25th  May, 
1569,  must  have  employed  the  promising  and  fluent  school-boy, 
to  furnish  him  with  an  English  versified  form,  of  which  he  himself 
took  the  credit,  for  compositions  which  he  professes  to  have  known 
only  in  the  Brabants  or  Dutch  translations.  The  sonnets  from 
Petrarch  are  translated  with  much  command  of  language  ;  there 
occurs   in   them,   what   was   afterwards   a  favourite    thought   of 

Spenser's ; 

_'« The  Nymphs, 
That  sweetly  in  accord  did  iutte  their  voice 
To  the  soft  sounding  of  the  waters'  fall ?^  * 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  translator  of  the  sonnets  could  have 
caught  so  much  as  he  has  done  of  the  spirit  of  Petrarch  without 
havTng  been  able  to  read  the  Italian  original ;  and  if  Spenser  was 
the  translator,  it  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  fashionableness  of 
Italian  literature  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  that  a  school-boy  just 
leaving  Merchant  Taylors'  should  have  been  so  much  interested 
in  it.  Dr.  Muicaster,  his  master,  is  said  by  Warton  to  have  given 
special  attention  to  tlie  teaching  of  the  English  language. 

If  these  translations  were  Spenser's,  he  must  have  gone  to 
Cambridge  with  a  faculty  of  verse,  which  for  his  time  may  be 
compared  to  that  with  which  winners  of  prize  poems  go  to  the 
universities  now.  But  there  was  this  difference,  that  the  school- 
boy versifiers  of  our  days  are  rich  with  the  accumulated  experience 
and  practice    of  the  most  varied  and   magnificent   poetical  litera- 

•  Comp.  S/tf/  Cat.  April  1.  ^fi.  June  1.  8.    F.  Q.  6.  lo.  7, 
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ture  in  the  world  ;  while  Spenser  had  but  one  really  great  English 
model  behind  him;  and  Chaucer,  honoured  as  he  was,  had  become 
in  Elizabeth's  time,  if  not  obsolete,  yet  in  his  diction,  very  far 
removed  from  the  living  language  of  the  day.  Even  Milton, 
in  his  boyish  compositions,  wrote  after  Spenser  and  Shakes- 
peare, with  their  contemporaries,  had  created  modern  English 
poetry.  Whatever  there  was  in  Spenser's  early  verses  of  grace 
and  music  was  of  his  own  finding  :  no  one  in  his  own  time,  except 
in  occasional  and  fitful  snatches,  like  stanzas  of  Sackville's,  had 
shown  him  the  way.  Thus  equipped,  he  entered  the  student 
world,  then  full  of  pedantic  and  ill-applied  learning,  of  the  disputa- 
tions of  Calvinistic  theology,  and  of  the  beginnings  of  those  highly 
speculative  puritanical  controversies,  which  were  the  echo  at  the 
University  of  the  great  political  struggles  of  the  day,  and  were 
soon  to  become  so  seriously  practical.  The  University  was  rep- 
resented to  the  authorities  in  London  as  being  in  a  state  of  danger- 
ous excitement,  troublesome  and  mutinous.  Whitgift,  afterwards 
Elizabeth's  favourite  archbishop.  Master,  first  of  Pembroke,  and 
then  of  Trinity,  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  ;  but,  as  the 
guardian  of  established  order,  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  in  check 
the  violent  and  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  theological  schools. 
Calvin  was  beginning  to  be  set  up  there  as  the  infallible  doctor  of 
Protestant  theology.  Cartwright  from  the  Margaret  Professor's 
chair  was  teaching  the  exclusive  and  divine  claims  of  the  Geneva 
platform  of  discipline,  and  in  defiance  of  the  bishops  and  the  gov- 
ernment was  denouncing  the  received  Church  polity  and  ritual  as 
Popish  and  anti-Christian.  Cartwright,  an  extreme  and  uncompro- 
mising man,  was  deprived  in  1570;  but  the  course  which  things 
were  taking  under  the  influence  of  Rome  and  Spain  gave  force  to  his 
lessons  and  warnings,  and  strengthened  his  party.  In  this  turmoil 
of  opinions,  amid  these  hard  and  technical  debates,  these  fierce 
conflicts  between  the  highest  authorities,  and  this  unsparing  vio- 
lence and  bitterness  of  party  recriminations,  Spenser,  with  the 
tastes  and  faculties  of  a  poet,  and  the  love  not  only  of  what  was 
beautiful,  but  of  what  was  meditative  and  dreamy,  began  his  uni- 
versity life. 

It  was  not  a  favourable  atmosphere  for  the  nurture  of  a  great 
poet.  But  it  suited  one  side  of  Spenser's  mind,  as  it  suited  that 
of  all  but  the  most  independent  Englishmen  of  the  time — Shake- 
spere.  Bacon,  Raleigh.  Little  is  known  of  Spenser's  Cambridge 
career.  It  is  probable,  from  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected, that  he  would  not  be  indifferent  to  the  debates  around  him, 
and  that  liis  religious  prepossessions  were  then,  as  afterwards,  in 
favour  of  the  conforming  puritanism  in  the  Church,  as  opposed  to 
the  extreme  and  thorough-going  puritanism  of  Cartwright.  Of  the 
conforming  puritans,  who  would  have  been  glad  of  a  greater  approx- 
imation to  the  Swiss  model,  but  who,  whatever  their  private  wishes 
or  dislikes,  thought  it  best,  for  good  reasons  or  bad,  to  submit  to 
the  strong  determination  of  the  government  against  it,  and  to  accept 
what  the  government  approved  and  imposed,  Grindal,  who  held 
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successively  the  great  sees  of  London,  York,  and  Canterbury,  and 
Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Spenser's  benefactor,  were  representa- 
tive types.     Grindal,  a  waverer  like  many  others  in  opinion,  had 
also  a  noble  and  manly  side  to  his  character,  in  his  hatred  of  practi- 
cal abuses,  and  in  the  courageous  and  obstinate  resistance  which 
he  could  offer  to  power,  when  his  sense  of  right  was  outraged. 
Grindal,  as  has  been  said,  was  perhaps  instrumental  in  getting  Spen- 
ser into  his  own  old  college,  Pembroke  Hall,  with  the  intention,  it 
may  be  as  was  the  fashion  of  bishops  of  that  time,  of  becoming  his 
natron.     But  certainly  after  his  disgrace  in  1577,  and  when  it  was 
not  quite  safe  to  praise  a  great  man  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
Court,  Grindal  is  the  person  whom  Spenser  first  singled  out  for  his 
warmest  and  heartiest  praise.     He  is  introduced  under  a  thin  dis- 
guise "  Al.frind."  in  Spenser's  earliest  work  after  he  left  Cambridge, 
tiie  ShcpJicras  Calendar,  as  the  pattern  of  the  true  and  faithful 
Christian  pastor.     And  if  Pembroke  Hall  retained  at  all  the  tone 
and  tendencies  of  such  masters  as  Ridley,  Grindal,  and  Whitgift, 
the  school  in  which  Spenser  grew  up  was  one  of  their  mitigated 
Puritanism.     But  his  puritanism  was  political  and  national,  rather 
than  relifdous.     He  went  heartily  with  the  puritan  party  in  their  in- 
tense hafred  of  Rome  and  Roman  partisans  ;  he  went  with  them 
also  in  their  denunciations  of  the  scandals  and  abuses  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical government  at  home.     But  in  temper  of  mind  and  intellect- 
ual bias  he  had  little  in  common  with  the  puritans.     For  the  stern 
austerities  of  Calvinism,  its  fierce  and  eager  scholasticism,  its  iso- 
lation from  human  history,  human  enjoyment,  and  all  the  manifold 
play  and  variety  of  human  character,  there  could  not  be  much  sym- 
pathy in  a  man  like  Spenser,  with  his  easy  and  flexible  nature, 
keenly  alive  to  all  beauty,  an  admirer  even  when  he  was  not  a  lover 
of  the  alluring  pleasures  of  which  the  worid  is  full,  with  a  perpetual 
struggle  going  on  in  him,  between  his  strong  instincts  of  purity  and 
rio-ht,*and  his  passionate  appreciation  of  every  charm  and  grace. 
h'c  shows  no  signs  of  agreement  with  the  internal  characteristics 
of  the  puritans,  their  distinguishing  theology,  their  peculiarities  of 
thought  and  hai)its,  their  protests,  right  or  wrong,  against  the  fash- 
ions and  amusements  of  the  world.     If  not  a  man  of  pleasure,  he 
yet  threw  himself  without  scruple  into  the  tastes,  the  language,  the 
pursuits,  of  the  gay  and  gallant  society  in  which  they  saw  somuch 
evil :  and  from  their  narrow  view  of  life,  and  the  contempt,  dislike, 
and  fear  with  which  they  regarded  the  whole  field  of  human  interest, 
he  certainly  was  parted  bv  the  widest  gulf.     Indeed,  he  had  not  the 
sternness  and  concentration  of  purpose,  which  made  Milton  the 
great  puritan  poet.  ,  t    r^ 

Spenser  took  his  Master's  degree  in  1576,  and  then  left  Cam- 
bridge. He  gained  no  Fellowship,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show 
howlie  employed  himself.  His  classical  learning,  whether  acquired 
there  or  elsewhere,  was  copious,  but  curiously  inaccurate  ;  and  the 
Cnly  specimen  remaining  of  his  Latin  coini)Osition  in  verse  is  con- 
temptible in  its  medieval  clumsiness.  We  know  nothing  of  his 
Cambridge  life  except  the  friendships  which  he  formed  there.     An 
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intimacy  began  at  Cambridge  of  the  closest  and  most  affectionate 
kind,  which  lasted  long  into  after-life,  between  him  and  two  men  of 
his  college,  one  older  in  standing  than  himself,  the  other  younger ; 
Gabriel  Harvey,  first  a  fellow  of  Pembroke,  and  then  a  student  or 
teacher  of  civil  law  at  Trinity  Hall,  and  Edward  Kirke,  like  Spenser, 
a  sizar  at  Pembroke,  recently  identified  with  the  E.  K.  who  was  the 
editor  and  commentator  of  Spenser's  earliest  work,  the  anonymous 
Shepherd's  Calendar.  Of  the  younger  friend  this  is  the  most  that 
is  known.  That  he  was  deeply  in  Spenser's  confidence  as  a  literary 
coadjutor,  and  possibly  in  other  ways,  is  shown  in  the  work  which 
he  did.  But  Gabriel  Harvey  was  a  man  who  had  influence  on 
Spenser's  ideas  and  purposes,  and  on  the  direction  of  his  efforts. 
He  was  a  classical  scholar  of  much  distinction  in  his  day,  well  read 
in  the  Italian  authors  then  so  fashionable,  and  regarded  as  a  high 
authority  on  questions  of  criticism  and  taste.  Except  to  students 
of  Elizabethan  literarj'  history,  he  has  become  -an  utterly  obscure 
personage  ;  and  he  has  not  usually  been  spoken  of  with  much  re- 
spect. He  had  the  misfortune,  later  in  life,  to  plunge  violently  into 
the  scurrilous  quarrels  of  the  day,  and  as  he  was  matched  with  wit- 
tier and  more  popular  antagonists,  he  has  come  down  to  us  as  a 
foolish  pretender,  or  at  least  as  a  dull  and  stupid  scholar  wiio  knew 
little  of  the  real  value  of  the  books  he  was  always  ready  to  quote, 
like  the  pedant  of  the  comedies,  or  Shakespere's  schoolmaster 
Holofemes.  Further,  he  was  one  who,  with  his  classical  learning, 
had  little  belief  in  the  resources  of  his  mother-tongue,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  confident  supporters  of  a  plan  then 
fashionable,  for  reforming  English  verse,  by  casting  away  its  natu- 
ral habits  and  rhythms,  and  imposing  on  it  tlie  laws  of  the  classical 
metres.  In  this  he  was  not  singular.  The  professed  treatises  of 
this  time  on  poetry,  of  which  there  were  several,  assume  the  same 
theory,  as  the  mode  of  "  reforming  "  and  duly  elevating  English 
verse.  In  was  eagerly  accepted  by  Philip  Sidney  and  his  Areop- 
agus of  wits  at  court,  who  busied  themselves  in  devising  rules  of 
their  own — improvements  as  they  thought  on  those  of  the  universi- 
ty men— for  English  hex-ameters  and  sapphics,  or.  as  they  called  it, 
artificial  versifying.  They  regarded  the  comparative  value  of  the 
native  English 'rhythms  and  the  classical  metres,  much  as  our  an- 
cestors of  Addison's  day  regarded  the  comimrison  between  Gothic 
and  Palladian  architecture.  One,  even  if  it  sometimes  had  a  certain 
romantic  interest,  was  rude  and  coarse  ;  the  other  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  polite  art  and  good  taste.  Certainly  in  what  remains  of  Ga- 
briel Harvey's  writing,  there  is  much  that  seems  to  us  vain  and 
ri-diciilous  enough  ;  and  it  has  been  naturally  surmised  that  ho  must 
have  been  a  dangerous  friend  and  counsellor  to  Spenser.  But  prob- 
ably we  are  hard  upon  liim.  His  writings,  after  all,  arc  not  much 
more  affected  and  absurd  in  their  outward  fashion  than  most  of  the 
literary  comjiositions  of  the  time  ;  his  verse  are  no  worse  than  those 
of  most  of  his  neighbours;  he  was  not  above,  but  he  was  not  below, 
the  false  taste  and  clumsiness  of  his  age  ;  and  the  rage  for  "  artificial 
versifying"  was  for  the  moment  in  the  air.     And  it  must  be  said, 
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that  though  his  enthusiasm  for  English  hexameters  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  puritan  use  of  Scripture  texts  in  divinity  and  morals,  yet 
there  is  no  want  of  hard-headed  shrewdness  in  his  remarks  ;  indeed, 
in  his  rules  for  the  adaptation  of  English  words  and  accents  to 
classical  metres,  he  shows  clearness  and  good  sense  in  apprehend- 
ing the  conditions  of  the  problem,  while  Sidney  and  Spenser  still 
appear  confused  and  uncertain.  But  in  spite  of  his  pedantry,  and 
though  he  had  not,  as  we  shall  see,  the  eye  to  discern  at  first  the 
genius  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  he  has  to  us  the  interest  of  having 
been  Spenser's  first,  and.  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  the  last,  dearest 
friend.  By  both  of  his  younger  fellow-students  at  Cambridge  he 
was  looked  up  to  with  the  deepest  reverence  and  the  most  confiding 
affection.  Their  language  is  extravagant,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  it  was  not  genuine.  E.  Kirke,  the  editor  of  Spenser's 
first  venture,  the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  commends  the  "  new  poet '' 
to  his  patronage,  and  to  the  protection  of  his  "mighty  rhetoric," 
and  exhorts  Harvey  himself  to  seize  the  poetical  "  garland  which  to 
him  alone  is  due."  Spenser  speaks  in  the  same  terms  :  "  verunia- 
fuen  te  sequor  solum  j  nunquam  vera  assequar."  Portions  of  tiie 
early  correspondence  between  Harvey  and  Spenser  have  been  pre- 
served to  us,  possibly  by  Gabriel  Harvey's  self-satisfaction  in  regard 
to  his  own  compositions.  But  with  the  pedagogue's  jocoseness, 
and  a  playfulness  which  is  like  that  of  an  elephant,  it  shows  on  both 
sides  easy  frankness,  sincerity,  and  warmth,  and  not  a  little  of  the 
early  character  of  the  younger  man.  In  Spenser's  earliest  poetry, 
his  pastorals,  Harvey  appears  among  the  imaginary  rustics,  as  the 
poet's  "  special  and  most  familiar  friend,"  under  the  name  of  Hob- 
binol — 

"  Good  Hobbinol,  that  was  so  true." 

To  him  Spenser  addresses  his  confidences,  under  the  name  of 
Colin  Clout,  a  name  borrowed  from  Skelton,  a  satirical  poet  of 
Henry  VIII. 's  time,  wliich  Spenser  kept  throughout  his  poetical 
career.  Harvey  reappears  in  one  of  Spenser's  latest  writings,  a 
return  to  the  early  pastoral,  Colin  Clout' s  conic  home  asrain.  a 
picture  drawn  in  distant  Ireland,  of  the  brilliant  but  disappointing 
court  of  Elizabeth.  And  from  Ireland,  in  1586,  was  addressed  to 
Karvey  by  his  "  devoted  friend  during  life,"  the  following  fine 
sonnet,  which,  whatever  may  have  licen  the  merit  of  Harvey's 
criticisms,  and  his  literary  quarrels  with  Greene  and  Nasi),  shows 
at  least  Spenser's  unabated  honour  for  him. 

"  To  THE  Right  Worshipful,  mv  singular  Goon  Friend   M.  Ga- 
briel Harvey,  Doctor  of  the  Laws. 

"  Harvey,  the  happy  above  hajipicst  men 
I  read  ;  that,  sitting  like  a  looker  on 
Of  this  world's  stage,  dost  note  with  critic 
The  sharp  dislikes  of  each  condition  ; 
And,  as  one  careless  of  susi^icion, 
Ne  fawnest  for  the  favour  of  the  great; 
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Ne  fearest  foolish  reprehension 
Of  faulty  men,  which  danger  to  thee  threat ; 
But  freely  dost,  of  what  thee  list,  entreat, 
Like  a  great  lord  of  peerless  liberty; 
Lifting  the  good  up  to  high  honour's  seat, 
And  the  evil  damning  ever  more  to  die  ; 
For  life  and  death  is  in  thy  dooniful  writing  ; 
So  thy  renown  lives  ever  by  enditing. 
"Dublin,  this  xviii.  of  July,  1586.     Your  devoted  friend,  during  life, 

"Edmund  Spenser." 

Between  Cambridge  and  Spenser's  appearance  in  London,  there 
is  a  short  but  obscure  interval.  What  is  certain  is,  that  he  spent 
part  of  it  in  the  North  of  England  ;  that  he  was  busy  with  various 
poetical  works,  one  of  which  was  soon  to  make  him  known  as  a 
new  star  in  the  poetical  heaven  ;  and  lastly,  that  in  the  effect  on 
him  of  a  deep  but  unrequited  passion,  he  then  received  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  strong  and  determining  influence  on  his  character 
and  life.  It  seems  likely  that  his  sojourn  in  the  north,  which 
perhaps  first  introduced  tiie  London-bred  scholar,  the  "  Southern 
Shepherd's  Boy,"  to  the  novel  and  rougher  country  life  of  distant 
Lancashire,  also  gave  form  and  local  character  to  his  first  con- 
siderable work.  But  we  do  not  know  for  certain  where  his  abode 
was  in  the  north  ;  of  his  literary  activity,  which  must  have  been 
considerable,  we  only  partially  know  the  fruit ;  and  of  the  ladv 
whom  he  made  so  famous,  that  her  name  became  a  consecrated 
word  in  the  poetry  of  the  time,  of  Rosalind,  the  "Widow's  Daughter 
of  the  Glen,"  whose  refusal  of  his  suit,  and  preference  for  another, 
he  lamented  so  bitterly,  yet  would  allow  no  one  else  to  blame,  we 
know  absolutely  nothing.  She  would  not  be  his  wife ;  but  ap- 
parently, he  never  ceased  to  love  her  through  all  the  chances  and 
temptations,  and  possibly  errors  of  his  life,  even  apparently  in  the 
midst  of  his  passionate  admiration  of  the  lady  whom,  long  after- 
wards, he  did  marry.  To  her  kindred  and  condition,  various  clues 
have  been  suggested,  only  to  provoke  and  disappoint  us.  What- 
ever lier  condition,  she  was  able  to  measure  Spenser's  powers  : 
Gabriel  Harvey  has  preserved  one  of  her  compliments — "  Gentle 
Mistress  Rosalind  once  reported  him  to  have  all  the  intelligences 
at  commandment ;  and  at  another,  christened  him  her  Si(^Mwr 
Pe^asoy  But  the  unknown  Rosalind  had  given  an  impulse  to 
the  young  poet's  powers,  and  a  colour  to  his  thoughts,  and  had 
enrolled  .Spenser  in  that  band  and  order  of  poets — with  one  cx- 
f^eDtion,  not  the  greatest  order — fo  whom  the  wonderful  passion  of 
love,  in  its  heights  and  its  depths,  is  the  element  on  which  their 
imagination  works,  and  out  of  which  it  moulds  its  most  beautiful 
and  characteristic  creations. 

But  in  October,  1579,  he  emerges  from  obscurity.  If  we  may 
trust  the  correspondence  between  Gabriel  Harvey  and  Spenser, 
which  was  published  at  the    time,  Spenser  was  then  in  London.* 

•  Publislied  in  June,  1580.  Rfipriiited  incomv'letely  in  Haslewood,  Artciffil  Critual 
Essays  (1815),  ii.  255.  F.xtracts  given  in  oditions  of  Spenser  by  Huglies,  Todd,  and 
Morris.     Tlie  letters  arc  of  April,  1579,  and  October  1580. 
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It  was  the  time  of  the  crisis  of  the  AlenQon  courtship,  while  the 
queen  was  playing  fast  and  loose  with  her  Valois  lover,  whom  she 
Sully  called  h?r  frog;  when  all  about  her,  Burghley,  Leicester 
Sidney,  and  Walsingham,  were    dismayed,  both  at    the  plan  itself, 
and  at^iier  vacillations  ;  and  just  when  the  Puntan  pamphleteer,  who 
who   had  given  expression   to  the   popular  disgust    at  a  French 
marriage,  especially  at  a  connexion  with  the  family  which  had   on 
its  hands  the  blood  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was  sentenced  to  lose  his 
ri-ht  hand  as  a  seditious  libeller.     Spenser  had  becomeacquainted 
wfth  Philip  Sidney,  and  Sidney's  literary  and  courtly  friends.     He 
had   been  received  into  the    household   of   Sidney's  uncle     Lord 
Leicester,  and   dates   one   of   his   letters    from    Leicester   House. 
Amon-  his  employments  he  had  written  "  StemmataDudlaana,^ 
He  is  doubting  whether  or  not  to  publish,  "  to  utter,"  some  of  his 
poetical  compositions  :  he  is  doubting,  and    asks  Harvey  s  acv  ce 
whether  or  not  to  dedicate  them  to  His  Excellent  Lordship,     les 
by  our  much  cloying  their  noble  ears  he  should  g^^her  contempt  of 
mvself  or  else  seem  rather    for    gain   and  commodity  to  do  it,  and 
some  sweetness  that  I  have  already  tnsted."_    Yet   he  th.nks  tha 
when  occasion  is  so  fairly  offered  of   estimation  and  Preferment  J 
may  be  well  to  use  it :  "  while  the    iron  is  hot,  n  is  good  strHcing 
and  minds   of   nobles  vary,  as  their  estates  '      And  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  starting  across  the  sea  to  be  employed  in  Leicester  s  service, 
on  some  pernTanent    mission  in  France,  perhaps  in  connexion  with 
?he  Alencon  intrigues.     He  was  thus  launched  into  what  was  looked 
upon  as  ^he  road  to    preferment  ;  in  his  case,  as  it  turned  out  a 
veiT  subordinate  form  of  public   employment,  which  w-as  to  con- 
Se  almost  for  his  lifetime.     Sidney  had    recognised  his   inusual 

versifying  wind,  "»\'"J"S"'„.,i'^';  .hev^rc  inevitable  ii,  all  ages, 

l-r-;  "nt.i'"n::co^5?e '  ^^^Bt":^^^^^  -  "L;l5 

'S^'<i^:^^  ^IraTk'tistCs'nl"  W,,,.  .,o  near  ,o 
""twins', ell  us  all  .ha.  we  know  of  Spenser's  life  a.  Ms 
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a  literary  fashion  of  the  time,  he  writes  and  is  addressed  as  M.  Im- 
merito,  and  the  great  business  which  occupies  him  and  fills  the 
letters  is  the  scheme  devised  in  S\dncy^s  Areopagus  ior  the  "gen- 
eral surceasing  and  silence  of  bald  Rymers,  and  also  of  the  very 
best  of  them  too ;  and  for  prescribing  certain  laws  and  rules  of 
quantities  of  English  syllables  for  English  verse."  Spenser  "  is 
more  in  love  with  his  English  versifying  than  with  ryming  " — 
"  which,"  he  says  to  Harvey,  "  I  should  have  done  long  since,  if  I 
would  then  have  followed  your  counsel."  Harvey,  of  course,  is  de- 
lighted ;  he  thanks  the  good  angel  which  puts  it  into  the  heads  of 
Sidney  and  Edward  Dyer,  "  the  two  very  diamonds  of  her  Majesty's 
court,"  "  our  very  Castor  and  Pollux,"  to  help  forward  our  new 
famous  enterprise  for  the  exchanging  of  barbarous  rymes  for 
artificial  verses ;  "  and  the  whole  subject  is  discussed  at  great  length 
between  the  two  friends  ;  "  Mr.  Drant's"  rules  are  compared  with 
those  of  "  Mr.  Sidney,"  revised  by  "  Mr.  Immerito ;  "  and  examples, 
highly  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  "  famous  enterprise,"  are 
copiously  given.  In  one  of  Harvey's  letters  we  have  a  curious 
account  of  changes  of  fashion  in  studies  and  ideas  at  Cambridge. 
They  seem  to  have  changed  since  Spenser's  time. 

"  I  beseech  you  all  this  while,  what  news  at  Cambridge  ?  Tully  and 
Demosthenes  nQ'i\m\%  so  much  studied  as  they  were  wont  :  Livy  Siwd  Sailust 
perhaps  more,  rather  than  less  :  Lttcian  never  so  much  :  Aristotle  much 
named  but  little  read  :  Xenophon  and  Plato  reckoned  amongst  discouisers, 
and  conceited  superficial  fellows  ;  much  verbal  and  sophistical  jangling ; 
little  subtle  and  effectual  disputing.  Machiavel  a  great  man  :  Castillo  of 
no  small  repute  :  Petrarch  and  Boccace  in  every  man's  mouth :  Galateo 
and  Guazzo  never  so  happy  :  but  some  acquainted  with  Unico  Aretino  : 
the  French  and  Italian  highly  regarded  :  the  Latin  and  Greek  but  lightly. 
The  Queen  Mother  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  every  conference :  all  inquis- 
itive after  news  :  new  books,  new  fashions,  new  laws,  new  officers,  and 
some  after  new  elements,  some  after  new  heavens  and  hells  too.  Turkish 
affairs  familiarly  known  :  castles  built  in  the  air  :  much  ado,  and  little 
help  :  in  no  age  so  little  so  much  made  of  ;  every  one  highly  in  his  own 
favour.  Something  made  of  nothing,  in  spight  of  Nature  :  numbers  made 
of  cyphers,  in  spight  of  Art.  Oxen  and  asses,  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
surdity it  seemed  to  Plautus,  drawing  in  the  same  yoke  :  the  Gospel  taught, 
not  learnf ;  Charity  cold  ;  nothing  good  but  by  imputation  ;  the  Cere- 
monial Law  in  word  abrogated,  the  Judicial  in  effect  disannull'd,  the 
Moral  abandon'd  ;  the  Light,  the  Light  in  every  man's  lips,  but  mark 
their  eyes,  and  you  will  say  they  are  rather  like  owls  than  eagles.  As  of 
old  books,  so  of  ancient  virtue,  honesty,  fidelity,  equity,  new  abridgments  ; 
every  day  spawns  new  opinions:  heresy  in  divinity,  in  philosophy,  inhuman- 
ity, in  manners,  grounded  upon  hearsay;  doctors  contemn'd;  the  liez'il 
not  so  hated  as  the/^/<r  ;  many  invectives,  but  no  amendment.  No  more 
ado  about  caps  and  surplices  ;  Mr.  Cartwright  quite  forgotten. 

**♦***«• 

David,  Ulysses,  unA  Solon  feign'd  themselves  fools  and  madmen;  our  fools 
and  madmen  feign  themselves  Davids,  Ulysses's  and  Scions.  It  is  pity 
fair  weather  should  do  any  hurt  ;  but  I  know  what  peace  and  quietness 
hath  done  with  some  melancholy  pickstraws." 
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Tlie  letters  preserve  a  good   many  touches  of  character  which 
are  interesting.     This,  for  instance,  which  shows  Spenser's  feeling 
about  Sidney.     "  New  books,"  writes  Spenser,  "  1  hear  of  none, 
but  only  of  one,  that  writing  a  certain  book  called  The  School  of 
Abuse  [Stephen  Gosson's  Invective  against  poets, pipers, players, 
dr'cX  and  dedicating  to  M.  Sidney,  was  for  his  labour  scorned  :  if 
at  least  it  be  in  the  goodness  of  that  nature  to  scorns     As  regards 
Spenser  himself,  it  is  clear  from  the  letters  that  Harvey  was  not 
without  uneasiness  lest  his  friend,  from  his  gay  and  pleasure-loving 
nature,  and  the  temptations  round  him,  should  be  carried  away  into 
the  vices  of  an  age  which,  though  very  brilliant  and  high-tempered, 
was  also  a  very  dissolute  one.     He  couches  his  counsels  mainly  in 
Latin ;  but   they  point  to  real  danger  ;  and  he  adds  in  English— 
"  Credit  me,  I  will  never  lin  [=  cease]  baiting  at  you,  till  I  have 
rid  you  quite  of  this  yonkerly  and  womanly  humour."     But  in  the 
second   pair   of  letters  of  April,  1580,  a  lady  appears.     Whether 
Spenser  was  her  husband  or  her  lover,  we  know  not ;  but  she  is  his 
"  sweetheart."     The  two  friends  write  of  her  in  Latin.     Spenser 
sends  in  Latin  the  saucy  messages  of  his  sweetheart,  "  meum  corcu- 
lum,"  to   Harvey;  Harvey,  with  academic   gallantry,  sends  her  in 
Latin  as  many  thanks  for  her  charming  letter  as  she  has  hairs, ''  half 
"olden,  half   silver,  half  jewelled,  in  her   little    head  ;  "—she  is  a 
second  little  Rosalind—"  altera  Rosalindula,"  whom  he  salutes  as 
"  Domina  Immerito,  mea  beUissima  Colina  Clouta."     But  whether 
wife   or   mistress,  we  hear  of  her  no  more.     Further,  the   letters 
contain  notices  of   various   early  works  of  Spenser.     The  "  new  " 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  of   which   more  will   be    said,  had  just  been 
published.     And  in  this  correspondence  of  April,  1580,  we  have  the 
first  mention  of  the  Faerie  Queene.     The  compositions  here    men- 
tioned have  been  either  lost,  or  worked  into  his  later  poetry  ;  his 
Dreatns,  Epithalaviion    Thamesis,  apparently  in  the   "  reformed 
verse,"  his  Dying  Pelican,  his  Slumber,  his  Stemmata  Dudleiana, 
his  Comedies.     They  show  at  least  the    activity  and   eagerness  of 
the  writer  in  his  absorbing  pursuit.     But  he  was  still  in  bondage  to 
the  belief  that  English   poetry  ought   to  try  to  put  on  a  classical 
dress.     It  is  strange  that  the  man  who  had  written  some  of  the 
poetry  in  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  should  have  found  either  satis- 
faction or  promise  in  the  following  attempt  at  Trimeter  Iambics. 

"  And  nowe  requite  I  you  with  the  like,  not  with  the  verve  baste,  but 
with  the  verye  shortest,  namely,  with  a  few  lambickes  :  I  dare  warrant 
they  be  precisely  perfect  for  the  feete  (as  you  can  easily  judge),  and  varic 
not  one  inch  from  the  Rule.  I  will  imparte  yours  to  Maister  Sidney  and 
Maister  Dyer  at  my  nexte  Roinc;  to  the  Courte.  I  praye  you,  keepc  mine 
dose  to  yourself,  or  your  verie  entire  friends,  Maister  Preston,  Maister 
Still,  and  the  reste. 

"  lambicum  Trimetrum 

"  Unhappie  Verse,  the  witncsse  of  my  unhappie  state, 
Make  thy  selfe  fluttring  wings  of  thy  fast  flying 
Thought,  and  fly  forth  unto  my  Love  wheresoever  she  be : 
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"  Whether  lying  reastlesse  in  heavy  bedde,  or  else 

Sitting  so  clieerlesse  at  the  cheerfull  boorde,  or  else 
Playing  alone  carelesse  on  hir  heavenlie  Virginals. 

'*  If  in  Bed,  tell  hir,  that  my  eyes  can  take  no  reste  : 

If  at  lioorde,  tell  hir  that  my  mouth  can  eate  no  meate  : 
If  at  hir  Virginals,  tell  hir  I  can  heare  no  mirth. 

"  Asked  why  ?  say :  Waking  Love  suffereth  no  sleepe  : 

Say.  that  raging  Love  dothe  appall  the  weake  stomacke  : 
Say,  that  lamenting  Love  marreth  the  Musical), 

Tell  hir,  that  hir  pleasures  were  wonte  to  lull  me  asleepe: 
Tell  hir,  that  hir  beautie  was  wonte  to  feede  mine  eyes  : 
Tell  hir,  that  hir  sweete  Tongue  was  wonte  to  make  me  mirth. 

"  If  owe  doe  I  nightly  waste,  wanting  my  kindely  reste 
Nowe  doe  I  dayly  starve,  wanting  my  lively  foode : 
Nowe  doe  I  alwayes  dye,  wanting  thy  timely  mirth. 

"  And  if  I  waste,  who  will  bewaile  my  heavy  chaunce  ? 
And  if  I  starve,  who  will  record  my  cursed  end? 
And  if  I  dye,  who  will  saje  ;  this  was  Immerito  i 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  NEW  POET— THE   SHEPHERD  S   CALENDAR. 
[1579] 

It  is  clear  that  when  Spenser  appeared  in  London,  he  had 
found  out  his  powers  and  vocation  as  a  poet.  He  came  from  Cam- 
brid«-e,  fully  conscious  of  the  powerful  attraction  of  the  imagmative 
faculties,  conscious  of  an  extraordinary  command  over  the  resour- 
ces of  language,  and  with  a  singular  gift  of  sensitiveness  to  the 
grace  and  majesty  and  suggestiveness  of  sound  and  rhythm,  such 
as  makes  a  musician.  And  whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  his  mind 
was  in  reality  made  up,  as  to  what  his  English  poetry  was_  to  be. 
In  spite  of  opinions  and  fashions  round  him,  in  spite  of  university 
pedantry  and  the  affectations  of  the  court,  in  spite  of  Harvey's 
classical  enthusiasm  and  Sidney's  Areopagus,  and  in  spite  of  half- 
fancying  himself  converted  to  their  views,  his  own  powers  and  im- 
pulses sliowed  him  the  truth,  and  made  him  understand  better  than 
his  theories  what  a  poet  could  and  ought  to  do  with  English  speech 
in  its  free  play  and  genuine  melodies.  When  we  first  come  upon 
him,  we  find  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  had  not  only 
realised  an  idea  of  English  poetry  far  in  advance  of  anything  which 
his  age  had  yet  conceived  or  seen  ;  but  that,  besides  what  he  had 
executed  or  planned,  he  had  already  in  his  mind  the  outlines  of  the 
Faerie  Qiieene,  and,  in  some  form  or  other,  though  perhaps  not  yet 
as  we  l/ave  it,  had  written  some  portion  of  it. 

In  attempting  to  revive  for  his  own  age  Chaucer's  suspended 
art,  Spenser  had  the  tendencies  of  the  time  with  him.  The  age 
was  looking  out  for  some  one  to  do  for  England  what  had  been 
grandly  done  for  Italy.  The  time,  in  truth,  was  full  of  poetry. 
The  nation  was  just  in  that  condition  which  is  most  favourable  to 
an  outburst  of  poetical  life  or  art.  It  was  highly  excited;  but  it 
was  also  in  a  state  of  comjjarative  peace  and  freedom  from  external 
disturbance.  "An  over-faint  quietness,"  writes  Sidney  in  1581, 
lamenting  that  there  were  so  few  good  poets,  "should  seem  to 
strew  the  house  for  poets."  After  the  first  ten  years  of  Eh7.al)cth  s 
rei^n,  and  the  establisliment  of  lier  authority,  the  country  had 
be^un  to  breathe  freely,  and  fall  into  natural  and  regular  ways. 
Durin"-  the  first  half  of  the  century,  it  had  had  before  it  the  most 
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astonishing  changes  which  the  world  had  seen  for  centuries. 
These  clianges  seemed  definitely  to  have  run  their  course ;  with  the 
convulsions  which  accompanied  them,  their  uprootings  and  terrors, 
they  were  gone  ;  and  the  world  had  become  accustomed  to  their 
results.  The  nation  still  had  before  it  great  events,  great  issues, 
great  perils,  great  and  indefinite  prospects  of  adventure  and  achieve- 
ment. The  old  quarrels  and  animosities  of  Europe  had  altered  in 
character :  from  being  wars  between  princes,  and  disputes  of  per- 
sonal ambition,  they  had  attracted  into  them  all  that  interests  and 
divides  mankind,  from  high  to  low.  Their  animating  principle  was 
a  high  and  a  sacred  cause  :  they  had  become  wars  of  liberty,  and 
wars  of  religion.  The  world  had  settled  down  to  the  fixed  antip- 
athies and  steady  rivalries  of  centuries  to  come.  But  the  mere 
shock  of  transition  was  over.  Yet  the  remembrance  of  the  great 
break-up  was  still  fresh.  For  fifty  years  the  English  people  had 
had  before  its  eyes  the  great  vicissitudes  which  make  tragedy. 
They  had  seen  the  most  unforeseen  and  most  unexpected  revolu- 
tions in  what  had  for  ages  been  held  certain  and  immovable;  the 
overthrow  of  the  strongest  institutions,  and  most  venerable  au- 
thorities ;  the  violent  shifting  of  feelings  from  faith  to  passionate 
rejection,  from  reverence  to  scorn  and  a  hate  which  could  not  be 
satisfied.  They  had  seen  the  strangest  turns  of  fortune,  the  most 
wonderful  elevations  to  power,  the  most  terrible  visitations  of  dis- 
grace. They  had  seen  the  mightiest  ruined,  the  brightest  and 
most  admired  brought  down  to  shame  and  death,  men  struck  down 
with  all  the  forms  of  law,  whom  the  age  honoured  as  its  noblest 
ornaments.  They  had  seen  the  flames  of  martyr  or  heretic,  heads 
which  had  worn  a  crown  laid  one  after  another  on  the  block,  con- 
troversies, not  merely  between  rivals  for  power,  but  between  the 
deepest  principles  and  the  most  rooted  creeds,  settled  on  the  scaf- 
fold. Such  a  time  of  surprise — of  hope  and  anxiety,  of  horror  and 
anguish  to-day,  of  relief  and  exultation  to-morrow — had  hardly 
been  to  England  as  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  All 
that  could  stir  men's  souls,  all  that  could  inflame  their  hearts,  or 
that  could  wring  them,  had  happened. 

And  yet,  compared  with  previous  centuries,  and  with  what  was 
going  on  abroad,  the  time  now  was  a  time  of  peace,  and  men 
lived  securely.  Wealth  was  increasing.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses 
had  left  the  crown  powerful  to  enforce  order,  and  protect  industry 
and  trade.  The  nation  was  besiinning  to  grow  rich.  When  the 
day's  work  was  done,  men's  leisure  was  not  disturbed  by  the  events 
of  neighbouring  war.  They  had  time  to  open  their  imaginations  to 
the  great  spectacle  which  had  been  unrolled  before  them,  to  reflect 
upon  it,  to  put  into  shape  their  thoughts  about  it.  The  intellectual 
movement  of  the  time  had  reached  England,  and  its  strong  impulse 
to  mental  efforts  in  new  and  untried  directions  was  acting  powerfully 
upon  Englishmen.  But  thougli  tliere  was  order  and  present  peace 
at  home,' there  was  much  to  keep  men's  minds  on  the  stretch. 
There  was  quite  enough  danger  and  uncertainty  to  wind  up  their 
feelings  to  a  high  pitch.     But  danger  was  not  so  pressing  as  to 
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prevent  them  from  giving  full  place  to  the  impressions  of  the 
strange  and  eventful  scene  round  them,  with  its  grandeur,  its  sad- 
ness, its  promises.  In  such  a  state  of  things  tiiere  is  everything 
to  tempt  poetry.  There  are  its  materials  and  its  stimulus,  and 
tliere  is  tlie  leisure  to  use  its  materials. 

But  the  poet  had  not  yet  been  found;  and  everything  connected 
with  poetry  was  in  the  disorder  of  ignorance  and  uncertainty.  Be- 
tween the  counsels  of  a  pedantic  scholarship,  and  the  rude  and 
hesitating,  but  true  instincts  of  the  natural  English  ear,  everyone 
was  at  sea.  Yet  it  seemed  as  if  every  one  was  trying  his  hand  at 
verse.  Popular  writing  took  that  shape.  The  curious  and  unique 
record  of  literature  preserved  in  the  registers  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  shows  that  the  greater  proportion  of  what  was  published, 
or  at  least  entered  for  publication,  was  in  the  shape  of  ballads. 
The  ballad  vied  with  the  .sermon  in  doing  what  the  modern  news- 
paper does,  in  satisfying  the  public  craving  for  information,  amuse- 
ment, or  guidance.  It  related  the  last  great  novelty,  the  last  great 
battle  or  crime,  a  storm  or  monstrous  birth.  It  told  some  pathetic 
or  burlesque  story,  or  it  moralised  on  the  humours  or  follies  of 
classes  and  professions,  of  young  and  old,  of  men  and  of  women. 
It  sang  the  lover's  hopes  or  sorrows,  or  the  adventures  of  some 
hero  of  history  or  romance.  It  might  be  a  fable,  a  satire,  a  libel, 
a  .squib,  a  .sacred  song  or  paraphrase,  a  homily.  Bulaljout  all  that 
it  treated  it  sought  to  throw  more  or  less  the  colour  of  imagination. 
It  appealed  to  the  reader's  feelings,  or  sympathy,  or  passion.  It 
attempted  to  raise  its  subject  above  the  level  of  mere  matter  of 
fact.  It  sought  for  choice  and  expressive  words;  it  called  in  the 
help  of  measure  and  rhythm.  It  aimed  at  a  rude  form  of  art.  Pres- 
ently the  critical  faculty  came  into  play.  Scholars,  acquainted  with 
classical  models  and  classical  rules,  began  to  exercise  their  judg- 
ment  on  tlieir  own  poetry,  to  construct  theories,  to  review  the  per- 
formances before  them,  to  suggest  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
the  poetic  art.  Their  essays  are  curious,  as  the  beginnings  of  that 
great  critical  literature,  which  in  England,  in  spile  of  much  infeli- 
city, has  only  been  second  to  the  poetry  which  it  judged.  But  in 
themselves  they  are  crude, meagre,  and  helpless  ;  interesting  mainly 
as  showing  how  much  craving  there  was  for  poetry,  and  how  little 
good  poetry  to  satisfy  it,  and  what  inconceivable  doggerel  could  be 
recommcncied  by  reasonable  men,  as  fit  to  be  admired  and  imitated. 
There  is  fire  and  eloquence  in  Philip  Sidney's  Apologie  for  Poctrie 
(1581);  but  his  ideas  about  poetry  were  floating,  loose,  and  ill- 
defined,  and  he  had  not  much  to  point  to  as  of  first-rate  excellence 
in  recent  writers.  Webbe's  Discourse  of  English  Poctrie  {\^W)y 
and  the  more  elaborate  work  a.scribed  to  George  Putlenliam  (1589), 
works  of  tame  and  artificial  learning  witliout  Sidney's  fire,  reveal 
equally  the  poverty,  as  a  whole,  of  wliat  had  been  as  yet  produced 
in  England  as  poetry,  in  spite  of  the  wide-spread  passion  for  poe- 
try. The  specimens  which  they  quote  and  praise  are  mostly  gro- 
tesque to  the  last  degree.  Webbe  improves  some  gracefully  flowing 
lines  of  Spenser's  into  tlie  most  portentous  Sapphics  ;  and  Putten- 
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ham  squeezes  compositions  into  tlie  shapes  of  triangles,  eggs,  and 
pilasters.  Gabriel  Harvey  is  accused  by  his  tormentor,  Nasli,  of 
doini:;  the  same,  "  of  having  writ  verse  in  all  kinds,  as  in  form  of  a 
pair  of  gloves,  a  dozen  of  points,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a  two-iuuid 
sword,  a  poynado,  a  colossus,  a  pyramid,  a  painter's  easel,  a  market 
cross,  a  trumpet,  an  anchor,  a  pair  of  pot-hooks."  Puttenham'.s 
Art  of  Poetry,  with  its  books,  one  on  Proportion,  the  other  on  Or- 
nament, might  be  compared  to  an  Art  of  War,  of  which  one  book 
treated  of  l)arrack  drill,  and  the  other  of  busbies,  sabretasches,  and 
different  forms  of  epaulettes  and  feathers.  These  writers  do  not 
want  good  sense  or  t!ie  power  to  make  a  good  remark.  But  the 
stuff  and  material  for  good  criticism,  the  strong  and  deep  poetry, 
which  make  such  criticisms  as  theirs  seem  so  absurd,  had  not 
yet  appeared. 

A  change  was  at  hand  ;  and  the  suddenness  of  it  is  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  things  in  literary  history.  The  ten  years  from 
1580  to  1590  present  a  set  of  critical  essays,  giving  a  picture  of 
English  poetry  of  which,  though  there  are  gleams  of  a  better  hope, 
and  praise  is  specially  bestowed  on  a  "  new  poet,"  the  general 
character  is  feebleness,  fantastic  absurdity,  affectation,  and  bad 
taste.  Force,  and  passion,  and  simple  truth,  and  powerful  thoughts 
of  the  world  and  man,  are  rare ;  and  poetical  reformers  appear 
maundering  about  miserable  attempts  at  English  hexameters  and 
Sapphics.  What  was  to  be  looked  for  from  all  that  ?  Who  could 
suppose  what  was  preparing  under  it  all  ?  But  the  dawn  was  come. 
The  next  ten  years,  from  1590  to  1600,  not  only  saw  the  luurie 
Queene,  hui  they  were  the  years  of  the  birth  of  the  English  Drama. 
Compare  the  idea  which  we  get  of  English  poetry  from  Philip  Sid- 
ney's Pt'fense  in  1581,  and  Puttenham's  treatise  in  1589,  I  do  not 
say  with  Shakespere,  but  with  Lamb's  selections  from  the  Dramatic 
Poets,  many  of  them  unknown  names  to  the  majority  of  modern 
readers ;  and  we  see  at  once  what  a  bound  English  poetry  has  made  ; 
we  see  that  a  new  spring-time  of  power  and  purpose  in  poetical 
thought  lias  opened  ;  new  and  original  forms  have  sprung  to  life  of 
poetical  grandeur,  seriousness,  and  magnificence.  From  the  poor 
and  rude  play-houses,  with  their  troops  of  actors,most  of  them  prof- 
ligate and  disreputable,  their  coarse  excitements,  their  buffoonery, 
license  and  taste  for  the  monstrous  and  horrible — denounced  not 
without  reason  as  corrupters  of  public  morals,  preached  against  at 
Paul's  Cross,  expelled  the  city  by  the  Corporation,  classed  by  the 
with  law  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,  and  patronised  by 
the  great  and  unscrupulous  nobles  in  defiance  of  it — there  burst 
forth  suddenly  a  new  poetry,  which  with  its  reality,  depth,  sweet- 
ness and  nobleness  took  the  world  captive.  The  poetical  ideas 
and  aspirations  of  the  Englishmen  of  the  time  had  found  at  last 
adequate  interpreters,  and  their  own  national  and  unrivalled  ex- 
pression. 

And  in  this  great  movement  Spenser  was  the  harbinger  and 
announcing  sign.  Hut  he  was  only  the  harbinger.  What  he  did 
was  to  reveal  to  English  ears  as  it  never  had  been  revealed  before, 
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at  least,  since  the  days  of  Chaucer,  the  sweet  music,  the  refined 
jrrace,  the  inexhaustible  versatility  of  the  English  tongue.  But  his 
own  efforts  were  in  a  different  direction  from  that  profound  and 
insatiable  seeking  after  the  real,  in  thought  and  character,  in  rep- 
resentation and  expression,  which  made  Shakespere  so  great^  and 
his  brethren  great  in  proportion  as  they  approached  him.  Spen- 
ser's <renius  continued  to  the  end  under  the  influences  which  were 
so  po'vverful  when  it  first  unfolded  itself.  To  the  last  it  allied 
itself,  in  form  at  least,  with  the  artificial.  To  the  last  it  moved  m 
a  world  which  was  not  real,  which  never  had  existed,  which,  any 
how,  was  only  a  world  of  memory  and  sentiment.  He  never 
threw  himself  frankly  on  human  life  as  it  is ;  he  always  viewed  it 
through  the  veil  of  mist  which  greatly  altered  its  true  colours,  and 
often^distorted  its  proportions.  And  thus  while  more  than  any 
one  he  prepared  the  instruments  and  the  path  for  the  great  triumph, 
he  himself  missed  the  true  field  for  the  highest  exercise  of  poetic 
power ;  he  missed  the  highest  honours  of  that  in  which  li^  led  the 

way. 

Yet,  curiously  enough,  it  seems  as  if,  early  in  his  career,  he 
was  affected  by  the  strong  stream  which  drew  Shakespere. 
Among  the  compositions  of  his  first  period,  besides  The  Shepherd's 
Calaidar,  are  Nine  Comedies— c\tz.r\y  real  plays,  which  his  friend 
Gabriel  Harvey  praised  with  enthusiasm.  As  early  as  1579  Spen- 
ser had  laid  before  Gabriel  Harvey,  for  his  judgment  and  advice,  a 
portion  of  the  Faerie  Queene  in  some  shape  or  another,  and  these 
nine  comedies.  He  was  standing  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
The  allegory,  with  all  its  tempting  associations  and  machinery, 
with  its  ingenuities  and  pictures,  and  boundless  license  to  vague- 
ness and  to  fancv,  was  on  one  side ;  and  on  the  other,  the  drama, 
with  its /;-/wrt/aa>  and  superficially  prosaic  aspects,  and  its  kin- 
ship to  what  was  customary  and  cornmonplace  and  unromantic  in 
Innnan  life.  Of  the  nine  comedies  composed  on  the  model  of 
those  of  Ariosto  and  Machiavelli  and  other  Italians,  every  trace 
has  perished.'  But  this  was  Gabriel  Harvey's  opinion  of  the 
respective  value  of  the  two  specimens  of  work  submitted  to  him, 
and  tliis  was  his  counsel  to  their  author.  In  April,  1580,  he  thus 
writes  to  Spenser  : 

"  In  good  faith  I  had  once  again  nigh  forgotten  your  Faerie  Queene  ; 
I'owheit,  by  good  cliaiicc,  I  have  now  sent  her  home  at  the  last  neither  in 
belter  or  worse  case  than  I  found  her.  And  must  you  of  necessity  have 
my  iiidgmcnt  of  her  indeed  ?  To  be  plain,  I  am  void  of  all  jiidgincnt,  if 
your  JVi/ie  Covu-dies,  whc-rciinto  in  imitation  of  Herodotus,  you  y;ivc  the 
names  of  the  Nine  Muses  (and  in  one  man's  fancy  not  unwi^nhily),  come 
not  nearer  Ariosto's  comedies,  cither  for  the  fineness  of  i)l,uisil)le  elocu- 
tion, or  the  rareness  of  poetical  invention,  than  that  Eh'isli  Qiiccit  doth  to 
his  Orlando  Fiirio.w,  which  notwithstanding  you  will  needs  seom  to  em- 
ulate and  hope  to  overgo,  as  you  flatly  professed  yourself  in  one  of  your 

last  letters.  .        ,•    .  » 

"Iksidcs  that  you  know,  it  hath  been  the  usual  practice  of  the  most 

exquisite  and  odd  wits   in  all  nations,  and  specially  in  Italy,  rather  ti 
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show,  and  advance  themselves  that  way  than  any  other :  as,  namelv, 
those  three  notorious  discoursing  heads  Bibiena,  Machiavel,  and  Aretino 
did  (to  let  Bembo  and  Ariosto  pass)  with  the  great  admiration  and  won- 
derment of  the  whole  country  :  being  indeed  reputed  matchable  in  all 
points,  both  for  conceit  of  wit  and  eloquent  decipliering  of  matters,  either 
wiih  Aristophanes  and  Menander  in  Greek,  or  with  Plautus  and  Terence 
in  Latm,  or  with  any  other  in  any  other  tongue.  But  I  w!ii  not  stand 
greatly  with  you  in  your  own  matters.  If  so  be  the  Faerie  Quceiie  be 
fairer  in  your  eye  than  the  Nine  Muses,  and  Hobgoblin  run  away  with  the 
garland  from  Apollo:  mark  what  I  say,  and  yet  I  will  not  s'av  that  I 
thought,  but  there  is  an  end  for  this  once,  and  fare  you  well,  till'  God  or 
some  good  angel  put  you  in  a  better  mind." 

It  is  plain  on  which  side  Spenser's  own  judgment  inclined. 
He  had  probably  written  the  comedies,  as  he  had  written  English 
hexameters,  out  of  deference  to  others,  or  to  try  his  hand.  But 
the  current  of  his  own  secret  thoughts,  those  thoughts,  with  their 
ideals  and  aiins,  which  tell  a  man  what  he  is  made  for,  and  where 
his  power  lies,  set  another  way.  The  Faerie  Qneene  was  ''fairer 
in  his  eyes  than  the  Nine  Muses,  and  Hobgoblin  did  run  away 
with  the  garland  from  Apollo."  What  Gabriel  Harvey  prayed  for 
as  the  "better  mind"  did  not  come.  And  we  cannot  repine  at  a 
decision  which  gave  us,  in  the  shape  which  it  took  at  last,  the  alle- 
gory of  the  Faerie  Qneene. 

But  the  Faerie  Qneene,  though  already  planned  and  perhaps  be- 
gun, belongs  to  tlie  last  ten  years  of  the  century,  to  the  season  of 
fulfilment,  not  of  promise,  to  the  blossoming,  not  to  the  opening 
bud.  The  new  hopes  for  poetry  which  Spenser  brought  were 
given  in  a  work,  which  the  Faerie  Queene  has  eclipsed  and 
almost  obscured,  as  the  sun  puts  out  the  morning  star.  Yet  that 
which  marked  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  our  poetry,  was  the 
book  which  came  out,  timidly  and  anonymously,  in  the  end  of 
1579,  or  the  beginning  of  1580,  under  the  borrowed  title  of  the 
S/tepherd's  Calendar,  a  name  familiar  in  those  days  as  that  of  an 
early  medley  of  astrology  and  homely  receipts  from  time  to  time 
reprinted,  which  was  the  Moore's  or  Zadkiel's  almanac  of  the 
time.  It  was  not  published  ostensibly  by  Spenser  himself,  though 
it  isinscribed  to  Philip  Sidney  in  a  copy  of  verses  signed  with 
Spenser's  marking  name  of  hnmeriio.  The  avowed  responsibility 
for  it  might  have  "been  inconvenient  for  a  young  man  pushing  his 
fortune  among  the  cross  currents  of  Elizabeth's  court.  But  it  was 
given  to  the  world  by  a  friend  of  the  author's,  signing  himself  E. 
K ,  now  identified  with  Spenser's  fellow-student  at  Pembroke. 
Edward  Kirke,  who  dedicates  it  in  a  long,  critical  epistle  of  some 
interest  to  the  author's  friend,  Gabriel  Harvey,  and,  after  the 
fashion  of  some  of  the  Italian  books  of  poetry,  accompanies  it  with 
a  srloss,  explainins:  words,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  allusions.  Two 
things  are  remarkable  in  Kirke's  epistle.  One  is  the  confidence 
with  which  he  announces  the  yet  unrecognized  excellence  of  "  thi.i 
one  new  poet."  whom  he  is  not  afraid  to  put  side  by  side  with 
"  that  good  old  poet,"  Chaucer,  the   '*  loadstar  of  our  language." 
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The  other  point  is  the  absolute  reliance  which  he  places  on  the 
powers  of  the  English  language,  handled  by  one  who  has  discerned 
its  crenius,  and  is  not  afraid  to  use  its  wealth.  "  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
one'praise  of  many  that  are  due  to  this  poet,  that  he  hath  laboured 
to  restore,  as  to  their  rightful  heritage,  such  good  and  natural 
Eno-lish  words  as  have  been  long  time  out  of  use,  or  almost  clean 
disherited,  which  is  the  only  cause,  that  our  mother-tongue,  which 
truly  of  itself  is  both  full  enough  for  prose,  and  stately  enough  for 
verse,  hatli  long  time  been  counted  most  bare  and  barren  of  both.' 
The  friends,  xTrke  and  Harvey,  were  not  wrong  in  their  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  Spenser's  work.  The  "new  poet,"  as  he 
came  to  be  customarily  called,  had  really  made  one  of  those  dis- 
tinct steps  in  his  art,  which  answer  to  discoveries  and  inventions 
in  other  spheres  of  human  interest— steps  which  make  all  behind 
them  seem  obsolete  and  mistaken.  There  was  much  in  the  new 
poetrv  which  was  immature  and  imperfect,  not  a  little  tliat  was 
fantastic  and  affected.  But  it  was  the  first  adequate  effort  of 
reviving  English  poetry. 

Th^  Shepherd  s  Calendar  consists  of  twelve  compositions,  with 
no  other  internal  connexion  than  that  they  are  assigned  respectively 
to  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.     They  are  all  different  in  subject, 
metre,  character,  and  excellence.     They  are   called  ^gloi^ues,  ac- 
cording to  the  whimsical  derivation  adopted  from  the  Italians  of 
the  wo'rd  which  the  classical  writers  called^  Eclogues  :  "■^^glo^ai,^ 
as  it  were  alyurj  or  alyoyuiuw^  /.6p>t  ;  that  is,   Goatherd's  Tales." 
The  book  is  in  its  form  an  imitation  of  that  highly  artificial  kind  of 
poetry  which  the  later  Italians  of  the  Renaissance  had  copied  from 
Virgil,  as  Virgil  had  Copied  it  from  the    Sicilian  and  Alexandrian 
Gre'eks,  and  to  which  had  been  given  the  name  of  Bucolic  or  Pastoral. 
Petrarch,  in  imitation  of  Virgil,  had  written  Latin  Bucolics,  as  he 
had  written  a  Latin  Epic,  his  Africa.     He  was  followed  in  the  next 
century  by  Baptista  Mantuanus  (144-S1516),  the  "  old   Mantuan,^^ 
of  Ilolofernes  in  Lo7'e's  Labour's  Lost,  whose  Latin  "  Eglogues 
became  a  favourite   school-book  in  England,  and  who  was  imitated 
bv  a  writer  who  passed  for  a  poet  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII 1.,  Alex- 
ander Barclay.     In  the  liands  of  the  Sicilians,  pastoral  poetry  may 
have   been  an    attempt   at  idealising   country  lite  almost   as   gen- 
uine as  some  of  Wordswortli's  ])oems  ;  but  it  soon    ceased  to  be 
th  It,  and  in  Alexandrian  hands  it  took  its  place  among  tlie  recog;- 
niscd  departments  of  classic  and  literary  copying,  in  wluch  Virgi 
found  and  used  it.     But  a  further  step  had  been  made  since  Virgil 
had  arop'cd  it  as  an  instrument  of  his  genius.     In  the  hands  of 
Mantuan  and  liarclay  it  was  a  vehicle  for  general  moralising,  and 
in  particular  for  severe  satire  on  women  and  the  clcrg} .     And  Vir- 
n-il,  thou.o-h  he  may  himself  speak  under  the  names  of  Tityrus  and 
Menalca's,  and  lament  Julius  C^sar  as  Daphnis,  did  not  conceive 
of  the   Roman  world  as  peopled  by  flocks  and  sheep-cotes,  or  its 
emperors  and  chiefs,  its  poets,  senators    and  ladies,  as  shepherds 
and  sheplierdesses,  of  higher  or  lower  degree.     But  in  Spenser  s 
time,  partiv  through  undue  reference  to  what  was  supposed  to  be 
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Italian  taste,  partlj' owing  to  the  tardiness  of  national  culture,  and 
because  the  poetic  impulses  had  not  yet  gained  power  to  force  their 
way  through  the  embarrassment  and  awkwardness  which  accom- 
pany reviving  art — the  world  was  turned,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
poetry  of  civil  life,  into  a  pastoral  scene.  Poetical  invention  was 
held  to  consist  in  imagining  an  environmont,  a  set  of  outward  cir- 
cumstances, as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  familiar  realities  of  actual 
life  and  enjoyment,  in  which  the  primary  affections  and  passions 
had  their  play.  A  fantastic  basis,  varying  according  to  the  conven- 
tions of  the  fashion,  was  held  essential  for  the  representation  of  the 
ideal.  Masquerade  and  hyperbole  were  the  stage  and  scenery  on 
which  the  poet's  sweetness,  or  tenderness,  or  strength  was  to  be 
put  forth.  The  masquerade,  when  his  subject  belonged  to  peace,  was 
one  of  shepherds :  when  it  was  one  of  war  and  adventure,  it  was  a 
masquerade  of  knight-errantry.  But  a  masquerade  was  necessary,  if 
he  was  to  raise  his  composition  above  the  vulgarities  and  triviali- 
ties of  the  street,  the  fireside,  the  camp,  or  even  the  court  ;  if  he 
was  to  give  it  the  dignity,  the  ornament,  the  unexpected  results,  the 
brightness  and  colour  which  belong  to  poetry.  The  fashion  had 
the  sanction  of  the  brilliant  author  of  the  Arcadia,  the"  Courtier, 
Soldier,  Scholar,"  who  was  the  "  mould  of  form,"  and  whose  judge- 
ment was  law  to  all  men  of  letters  in  the  middle  years  of  Elizabeth, 
the  all-accomplished  Philip  Sidney.  Spenser  submitted  to  this 
from  first  to  last.  When  he  ventured  on  a  considerable  poetical 
enterprise,  he  spoke  his  thoughts,  not  in  his  own  name,  nor  as  his 
contemporaries  ten  years  later  did,  through  the  mouth  of  characters 
in  a  tragic  or  comic  drama,  but  through  imaginary  rustics,  to  whom 
every  one  else  in  the  world  was  a  rustic,  and  lived  among  the  sheep- 
folds,  with  a  background  of  downs  or  vales  or  fields,  and  the  open 
sky  above.  His  shepherds  and  goatherds  bear  the  homely  names 
of  native  English  clowns,  Diggon  Davie,  Willye,  and  Piers  ;  Colin 
Clout,  adopted  from  Skelton,  stands  for  Spenser  himself;  Hob- 
binol,  for  Gabriel  Harvey ;  Cuddie,  perhaps  for  Edward  Kirke ; 
names  revived  by  Ambrose  Phillips,  and  laughed  at  by  Pope,  when 
pastorals  again  came  into  vogue  with  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne.* 
With  them  are  mingled  classical  ones  like  Menalcas,  French  ones 
from  Marot,  anagrams  like  Algrind  for  Grindal,  significant  ones  like 
Palinode,  plain  ones  like  Lettice,  and  romantic  ones  like  Rosalind; 
and  no  incongruity  seems  to  be  found  in  matchini;  a  beautiful  shej)- 
herdess  named  Dido  witli  aCreat  Shepherd  called  Lobbin,  or,  when 
the  verse  requires  it,  Lobb.  And  not  merely  the  speakers  in  the 
dialogue  are  shei)herds  ;  every  one  is  in  their  view  a  shepherd. 
Chaucer  is  the  "  god  of  shepherds,"  and  Orpheus  is  a — 

"'Shepherd  th.it  did  fetch  his  dame 
From  Plutoe'b  b.xleful  bower  withouten  leave." 

Tlie  "  fair   Elisa"  is    the  Queen  of  shepherds    all;  her  great 
father  is  Pan,  the  shepherds'  god  ;  and  .Anne  Boleyn  is  Syrin.x.     It 

•  In  I'.i:  GiiirdltiH,  No.  .}o.    Conipaie  Johnson's  L'fe  of  Ambrose  Phillips. 
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is  not  unnatural  that  when  the  clergy  are  spoken  of,  as  they  are  in 
three  of  the  poems,  the  figure  should  be  kept  up.  But  it  is  curious  to 
find  that  the  shepherds'  god,  the  great  Pan,  who  stands  in  one 
connexion  for  Henry  VIII.,  should  in  another  represent  in  sober 
earnest  the  Redeemer  and  judge  of  the  world.* 

The  poems  framed  in  this  grotesque  setting  are  on  many  themes, 
and  of  various  merit,  and  probably  of  different  dates.  Some  are 
simply  amatory  effusions  of  an  ordinary  character,  full  of  a  lover's 
despair  and  compliment.  Three  or  four  are  translations  or  imi- 
tations ;  translations  from  Marot,  imitations  from  Theocritus,  Bion, 
or  Virgil.  Two  of  them  contain  fables  told  with  great  force  and 
humour.  The  story  of  the  Oak  and  the  Briar,  related,  as  his 
friendly  commentator  Kirke  says,  "so  lively  and  so  feelingly,  as  if 
the  thing  were  set  fortli  in  some  picture  before  our  eyes,"  for  the 
warning  of  ''  disdainful  younkers,"  is  a  first-fruit,  and  promise  of 
Spenser's  skill  in  vivid  narrative.  The  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the 
Kid,  a  curious  illustration  of  the  popular  discontent  at  the  negli- 
jjence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  popular  suspicions  about  the  arts  of 
Roman  intriguers,  is  told  with  great  spirit,  and  with  mingled 
humour  and  pathos.  There  is,  of  course,  a  poem  in  honour  of  the 
great  queen,  who  was  the  goddess  of  their  idolatry  to  all  the  wits 
and  all  the  learned  of  England,  the  "faire  Eliza,"  and  a  compliment 
is  paid  to  Leicester, 

"  The  worthy  whom  she  loveth  best, — 
That  first  the  White  Bear  to  the  stake  did  bring." 

Two  of  them  are  avowedly  burlesque  imitations  of  rustic  dialect 
and  banter,  carried  on  with  much  spirit.  One  composition  is  a 
funeral  tribute  to  some  unknown  lady;  another  is  a  complaint  of 
the  neglect  of  poets  by  the  great.  In  three  of  the  .rtglogues  he 
comes  on  a  more  serious  theme;  they  are  vigorous  satires  on  the 
loose  living  and  greediness  of  clergy  forgetful  of  their  charge,  with 
strong  invectives  against  foreign  corruption  and  against  the  wiles 
of  the  wolves  and  foxes  of  Rome,  with  frequent  allusions  to  passing 
incidents  in  the  guerilla  war  with  tlie  seminary  priests,  and  \yith  a 
warm  eulogy  on  the  faithfulness  and  wisdom  of  Archl)is]iopGrindal ; 
whose  name  is  disguised  as  old  Algrind,  and  with  whom  in  his  dis- 
grace the  poet  is  not  afraid  to  confess  deep  sympathy.  They  arc, 
in  a  poetical  form,  part  of  tliat  manifold  and  varied  system  of 
Puritan  aggression  on  the  established  ecclesiastical  order  of  Eng- 
land, wliich  went  through  the  whole  scale  from  the  "Adonition-n 
to  Parliament,"  and  the  lectures  of  Cartwright  and  Travers.  to  the 
li!)els  of  Martin  Mar-prelate  :  a  svstem  of  attack  which,  with  all  its 
injustice  and  violence,  and  with  all  its  mischievous  purposes,  found 
but  too  much  ju.stification  in  the  inefficiency  and  corruption  of  many 
boili  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  in  the  rapacious  and  selfish 
policy  of  the  government,  forced  to  starve  and  cripple   the   public 

•  Slupherd's  Caletuiar,  May,  July,  and  September. 
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service,  while  great  men  and  favourites  built  up  their  fortunes  out 
of  the  prodigal  indulgence  of  the  Queen. 

The  collection  ot  poems  is  thus  a  very  miscellaneous  one,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  its  subjects  inviting.  The  poet's  system  of 
composition,  also,  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  to  a  great  degree 
unreal,  forced,  and  unnatural.  Departing  from  the  precedent  of 
Virgil  and  the  Italians,  but  perhaps  copying  the  artificial  Doric  of 
the*Alexandrians,  he  professes  to  make  his  language  and  style 
suitable  tc  the  '•  ragged  and  rustical "  rudeness  of  the  shepherds 
whom  he  brings  on  the  scene,  by  making  it  both  archaic  and  pro- 
vincial. He  found  in  Chaucer  a  store  of  forms  and  words  suffi- 
ciently well  known  to  be  with  a  little  help  intelligible,  and  sufficiently 
out  of  common  use  to  give  the  character  of  antiquity  to  a  poetry 
which  employed  them.  And  from  his  sojourn  in  the  North  he  is 
said  to  have  imported  a  certain  number  of  local  peculiarities  which 
would  seem  unfamiliar  and  harsh  in  the  South.  His  editor's 
apology  for  this  use  ol  ''ancient  solemn  words"  as  both  proper  and 
as  ornamental,  is  worth  quoting;  it  is  an  early  instance  of  what  is 
supposed  to  be  not  yet  common,  a  sense  of  pleasure  m  that  wild- 
ness  which  we  call  picturesque. 

"  And  first  for  the  words  to  speak  :  I  grant  they  be  something  hard, 
and  of  most  men  unused :  yet  English,  and  also  used  of  most  excellent 
Authors  and  most  famous  Poets.  In  whom,  when  as  this  our  Poet  hath 
been  much  travelled  and  thoroughly  read,  how  could  it  be  (as  that  worthy 
Orator  said),  but  that  '  walking  in  the  sun,  although  for  other  cause  he 
walked,  yet  needs  he  mought  be  sunburnt ; '  and  having  the  sound  of  those 
ancient  poets  still  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  mought  needs,  in  singing,  hit  out 
some  of  their  tunes.  But  whether  he  useth  them  by  such  casualty  and 
custom,  or  of  set  purpose  and  choice,  as  thinking  them  fittest  for  such 
rustical  rudeness  of  shepherds,  cither  for  that  their  rough  sound  would 
make  his  rymes  more  ragged  and  rustical,  or  else  because  such  old  and 
obsolete  words  are  most  used  of  country  folks,  sure  I  think,  and  I  think 
not  amiss,  that  they  bring  great  grace,  and,  as  one  would  say,  authority,  to 
the  verse,  .  .  ".  Yet  neither  everywhere  must  old  words  be  stuffed 
in,  nor  the  common  Dialect  and  manner  of  speaking  so  corrupted  thereby, 
that,  as  in  old  buildings,  it  seem  disorderly  and  ruinous.  I5ut  as  in  most 
exquisite  pictures  they  use  to  blaze  and  portrait  not  only  the  dainty  linea- 
ments of  beauty,  but  also  round  about  it  to  shadow  the  rude  thickets  and 
craggy  cliffs,  that  by  the  baseness  of  such  parts,  more  excellency  may  ac- 
crue to  the  principal — for  ofttimes  we  find  ourselves  I  know  not  how, 
singularly  delighted  with  the  show  of  such  natural  rudeness,  and  take 
great  pleasure  in  that  disorderly  order; — even  so  do  these  rough  and  harsh 
terms  cnluminc,  and  make  more  clearly  to  appear,  the  brightness  of  brave 
and  glorious  words.  So  oftentimes  a  discord  in  music  maketh  a  comely 
concordance." 

But  when  allowance  is  made  for  an  eclectic  and  sometimes 
pedantic  phraseology,  and  for  mannerisms  to  which  the  fashion  of 
the  age  tempted  him,  such  as  the  extravagant  use  of  alliteration,  or, 
as  they  called  it,  "hunting  the  letter,"  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  is, 
for  its  time,  of  great  interest. 
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Spenser's  force,  ana  sustained  poetical  power,  and  singularly 
musical  ear  are  conspicuous  in  tliis  first  essay  of  his  genius.  In 
the  poets  before  him  of  this  century,  fragments  and  stanzas,  and 
perhaps  single  pieces  might  be  found,  which  might  be  compared 
with  his  work.  Fugitive  pieces,  chrefly  amatory,  meet  us  of  real 
spriglitliness,  or  grace,  or  tenderness.  The  stanzas  which  Sack- 
ville,  afterwards  Lord  Buckhurst,  contributed  to  the  collection  called 
Xha  Mirror  of  Maa^istraies*  are  marked  with  a  pathetic  majesty, 
a  genuine  sympathy  for  the  precariousness  of  greatness,  which 
seem  a  prelude  to  the  Elizabethan  drama.  But  these  fragments 
were  mostly  felicitous  efforts,  which  soon  passed  on  into  the  un- 
gainly, the  uncouth,  the  obscure,  or  the  grotesque.  But  in  tlie 
Shepherd's  Calendar  we  have,  for  the  first  time  in  the  century,  the 
swing,  the  command  the  varied  resources  of  the  real  poet,  vj;ho  is 
not  driven  by  failing  language  or  thought  into  frigid  or  tumid  ab- 
surdities. Spenser  is  master  over  himself  and  his  instrument  even 
when  he  uses  it  in  a  way  which  offends  our  taste.  There  are  pass- 
ages in  the  Shepherds  Calendar  of  poetical  eloquence,  of  refined 
vigour,  and  of  musical  and  imaginative  sweetness,  such  as  the  Eng- 
lish language  had  never  attained  to  since  the  days  of  him  who  was 
to  the  age  of  Spenser  what  Shakspeare  and  Milton  are  to  ours,  the 
pattern  and  fount  of  poetry,  Chaucer.  Dryden  is  not  afraid  to 
class  Spenser  with  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  and  to  write  that  the 
Shepherd s  Calendar  is  not  to  be  matched  in  any  language. f  And 
this  was  at  once  recognised.  The  authorship  of  it,  as  has  been 
said,  was  not  formally  acknowledged.  Indeed,  Mr.  Collier  remarks 
that  seven  years  after  its  publication,  and  after  it  had  gone  through 
three  or  four  separate  editions,  it  was  praised  by  a  contemporary 
poet,  George  Whetstone,  himself  a  friend  of  Spenser's,  as  the 
"  reputed  work  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney."  But  if  it  was  officially  a  se- 
cret, it  was  an  open  secret,  known  to  every  one  who  cared  to  be 
well  informed.  It  is  possible  that  the  free  language  used  in  it 
about  ecclesiastical  abuses  was  too  much  in  sympathy  with  the 
growing  fierceness  and  insolence  of  Puritan  invective  to  be  safely 
used  by  a  poet  who  gave  his  name :  and  one  of  the  reasons  as- 
signed for  Burghley's  dislike  to  Spenser  is  the  praise  bestowed  in 
the  Shepherd's  Calendar  on  Archbishop  Grindal,  then  in  deep  di.s- 
grace  for  resisting  the  suppression  of  the  purilan  prophesyings. 
But  anonymous  as  it  was,  it  had  been  placetl  under  Sidney's  pro- 
tection ;  and  it  was  at  once  warmly  welcomed.  It  is  not  often  that 
in  those  remote  days  we  get  evidence  of  the  immediate  effect  of  a 
book  ;  but  we  have  this  evidence  in  Spenser's  case.  In  this  year, 
probably,  after  it  was  published,  we  find  it  spoken  of  by  Philip 
Sidney,  not  without  discriminating  criticism,  but  as  one  of  the  few 
recent  c.\am])lcs  of  poetry  worthy  to  be  named  after  Chaucer. 

"  I  account  the  Mirror  of  Mas^islrates  meetly  furnished  of  beautiful 
parts  ;  and  in  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  Lyrics  many  things  tasting  of  hirth,  and 

*  First  piiblislied  in  1559.     It  was  a  popular  book,  and  w.is  often  ro-cdited. 
t  Dedication  to  Virgil. 
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worthy  of  a  noble  mind.  The  Shephcrd^s  Calendar  hath  much  poetry  in 
his  Eglogucs;  indeed  worthy  the  reading  if  I  be  not  deceived.  That  same 
framing  of  his  style  in  an  old  rustic  language  I  dare  not  alfow,  sith  neither 
Theocritus  in  Greek,  Virgil  in  Latin,  nor  Sanazar  in  Italian,  did  affect  it. 
Besides  these  do  I  not  remember  to  have  seen  but  few  (to  speak  boldly/ 
printed  that  have  poetical  sinews  in  them." 

Sidney'.s  patronage  of  the  writer  and  general  approval  of  the 
work  doubtless  had  something  to  do  with  making  Spenser's  name 
known  :  but  he  at  once  takes  a  place  in  contemporary  judgment 
which  no  one  else  takes,  till  the  next  decade  of  the  century.  In 
1586,  Webbe  published  his  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie.  In  this, 
the  author  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  is  spoken  of  by  the  name 

given  him  by  its  Editor,  E.  K ,  as  the  "new  poet,"  just   as, 

earlier  in  the  century,  the  Orlaiido  Furioso  was  styled  the  "nuova 
poesia;"  and  his  work  is  copiously  used  to  supply  examples  and 
illustrations  of  the  critic's  rules  and  observations.  Webbe's  re- 
view of  existingpoetry  was  the  most  comprehensive  yet  attempted  : 
but  the  place  which  he  gives  to  the  new  poet,  whose  name  was  in 
men's  mouths,  though,  like  the  author  of  In  Mcvioriam,\\&  had 
not  placed  it  on  the  title-page,  was  one  quite  apart. 

"This  place  [to  wear  the  Laurel]  have  I  purposely  reserved  for  one, 
who,  if  not  only,  yet  in  my  judgment  principally,  deserveth  the  title  of  the 
lightest  English  poet  that  ever  I  read :  that  is,  the  author  of  the  Shepherd's 
Calendar,  intituled  to  the  worthy  Gentleman  Master  Philip  Sidney, 
whether  it  was  Master  Sp.  or  what  rare  scholar  in  Pembroke  Hall  soever, 
because  himself  and  his  friends,  for  what  respect  I  know  not,  would  not  re- 
veal it,  I  force  not  greatly  to  set  down.  Sorry  I  am  that  I  cannot  find  none 
other  with  whom  I  might  couple  him  in  this  catalogue  in  his  rare  gift  of 
poetry:  although  one  there  is,  th')ugh  now  long  since  seriously  occupied 
in  graver  studies,  Master  Gabriel  Harvey,  yet  as  he  was  once  his  most 
special  friend  and  fellow  poet,  so  because  he  hath  taken  such  pains  not 
only  in  his  Latin  poetry  .  .  .  but  also  to  reform  our  English  verse  .  -  . 
therefore  will  I  adventure  to  set  them  together  as  two  of  the  rarest  wits 
and  learnedest  masters  of  poetry  in  England." 

He  even  ventured  to  compare  him  favourably  with  Virgil. 

"  r>ut  now  yet  at  the  last  hath  England  hatched  up  one  poet  of  this 
sort,  in  my  conscience  comparable  with  the  best  in  any  respect:  even 
Master  S|).^  author  of  the  Shephera's  Calendar,  whose  travail  in  that  piece 
of  English  poetrv  I  think  verily  is  so  connnendable,  as  none  of  equal 
judgment  can  yield  him  less  praise  for  his  excellent  skill  and  skilful  excel- 
lency showed  forth  in  the  same  than  they  would  to  either  Theocritus  or 
Virgil,  whom  in  mine  opinion,  if  the  coarseness  of  our  speech  (I  mean  the 
course  of  custom  which  he  would  not  infringe),  had  been  no  more  let 
unto  him  than  their  pure  native  tongues  were  unto  them,  he  would  have, 
if  it  might  be,  surpassed  them." 

The  courtly  author  of  the  Arte  of  English  Pocsie,  1589,  com- 
monly cited  as  G.  Puttenham,  classes  him  with  Sidney.  And  from 
this  time  his  name  occurs  in  every  enumeration  of  English  poeli- 
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cal  writers,  till  he  appears,  more  than  justifying  this  early  appreci- 
ation of  his  genius,  as  Chaucer's  not  unworthy  successor,  in  the 
Faerie  Queche.  Afterwards,  as  other  successful  poetry  was  writ- 
ten, and  the  standards  of  taste  were  multiplied,  this  first  enthusias- 
tic reception  cooled  down.  In  James  the  First's  time,  Spenser's 
use  of  "  old  outworn  words "  is  criticised  as  being  no  more 
"  practical  English  "  than  Chaucer  or  Skelton  :  it  is  not  "  courtly  " 
enough.*  The  success  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  had  also,  ap- 
parently, substantial  results,  which  some  of  his  friends  thought  of 
with  envy.  They  believed  that  it  secured  him  high  patronage,  and 
opened  to  him  a  way  to  fortune.  Poor  Gabriel  Harvey,  writing  in 
the  year  in  which  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  came  out,  contrasts  his 
own  less  favoured  lot,  and  his  ill-repaid  poetical  efforts,  with  Colin 
Clout's  good  luck. 

*'  But  ever  and  ever,  niethinks,  your  great  Catoes,  Ecqtiid  erit  pretii, 
and  our  little  Catoes,  Res  age  qiuT  prosiint,  make  such  a  buzzing  and  ring- 
ing in  my  head,  that  I  have"  little  joy  to  animate  and  encourage  either  you 
or  him  to  go  forward,  unless  ye  might  make  account  of  some  certain  or- 
dinary wages,  or  at  the  least  wise  have  your  meat  and  drink  for  your  day's 
works.  As  for  myself,  howsoever  I  have  toyed  and  trifled  heretofore,  I 
am  now  taught,  and  I  trust  I  shall  shortly  learn  (no  remedy,  I  must  of 
mere  necessity  give  you  over  in  the  plain  field),  to  employ  my  travail  and 
time  wholly  or  chiefly  on  those  studies  and  practices  that  carry,  as  they 
say,  meat  in  their  mouth,  having  evermore  their  eye  upon  the  Title,  De 
fane  hurando,  and  their  hand  upon  their  half])enny.  For  I  pray  now 
what  saith  Mr.  Cuddie,  alias  you  know  who,  in  the  tenth  iEglogue  of  the 
aforesaid  famous  new  Calendar. 

"  'The  dapper  ditties,  tliat  I  wont  devise 

To  feed  youths' fancy  and  the  flocking  fry, 
Delighten  much  :  what  I  the  best  for  thy  .-' 

They  Iian  the  pleasure,  I  a  sclender  prize, 
I  beat  the  bush,  the  birds  to  them  do  fly. 
What  good  thereof  to  Cuddie  can  arise  ?' 

"But  Master  Colin  Clout  is  not  everybody,  and  albeit  his  old  com- 
panions, Master  Cuddie  and  Master  Ilobinoll,  be  as  little  beholding  to 
their  mistress  poetry  as  ever  you  wist:  yet  he,  peradventure,  I)y  the  means 
of  her  special  favour,  and  some  personal  privilege,  may  haply  live  by 
Dying  Pelicans,  and  ])urchase  great  lands  and  lordships  with  the  money 
which  his  Calendar  and  Dreams  have,  and  will  afford  him." 

*  Bolton  in  Haslcwood,  ii.  249. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SPENSER   IN   IRELAND. 
[1580.] 

In  the  first  week  of  October,  1579,  Spenser  was  at  Leicester 
House,  expecting  '•  next  week  "  to  be  despatched  on  Leicester's 
service  to  France.  Whether  he  was  sent  or  not,  we  do  not  know. 
Gabriel  Harvey,  writing  at  the  end  of  the  month,  wagers  that  "  for 
all  his  saying,  he  will  not  be  gone  over  sea,  neither  this  week  nor 
the  next."  In  one  of  the  y^glogues  (September)  there  are  some 
lines  which  suggest,  but  do  not  necessarily  imply,  the  experience 
of  an  eye-witness  of  the  state  of  religion  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
country.  But  we  can  have  nothing  but  conjecture  whether  at  this 
time  or  any  other  Spenser  was  on  the  Continent.  The  Shepherd's 
Calendar  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  December  5,  1579.  In 
April,  1580,  as  we  know  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Harvev,  he  was 
at  Westminster.  He  speaks  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  as 
published  ;  he  is  contemplating  the  publication  of  other  pieces, 
and  then  "he  will  in  hand  forthwith  with  his  Faerie  Queetie,''^  of 
which  he  had  sent  Harvey  a  specimen.  He  speaks  especially  of 
his  Dreams  as  a  considerable  work. 

"  I  take  best  my  Dreams  should  come  forth  alone,  being  grown  by 
means  of  the  Gloss  (running  continually  in  manner  of  a  Paraphrase)  full 
as  great  as  my  Calendar.  Therein  be  some  things  excellently,  and  many 
things  wittily  discoursed  of  E.  K.,  and  the  pictures  so  singularly  set  forth 
and  portrayed,  as  if  Michael  Angclo  were  there,  he  could  (I  think)  nor 
amend  the  best,  nor  reprehend  the  worst.  I  know  you  would  like  them 
passing  well." 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  a  book  so  spoken  of,  as  of  the  Nine 
Comedies,  not  a  trace,  as  far  as  appears,  is  to  be  found.  He  goes 
onto  speak  with  much  satisfaction  of  another  composition,  which 
was  probably  incorporated,  like  the  Epithalamion  Thamesis,  in  his 
later  work. 

"  Of  my  Stemmata  Dudleiana,  and  specially  of  the  sundry  Apostrophes 
therein,  addressed  you  know  to  whoni,  much  more  advisement  he  had, 
than  so  lightly  to  send  them  a.broad  :  now  list,  trust  mc  (though  I  do  never 
very  well)  yet,  in  mine  own  fancy,  I  never  did  better.  Vertintamcn  tc sequor 
solum  :  niiitqiiam  vera  assequar." 
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He  is  plainly  not  dissatisfied  with  his  success,  and  is  looking 
forward  to  more.  But  no  one  in  those  days  could  live  by  poetry. 
Even  scholars,  in  spite  of  university  endowments,  did  not  hope  to 
live  by  their  scholarship;  and  the  poet  or  man  of  letters  only 
trusted  that  his  work,  by  attracting  the  favour  of  the  great,  might 
open  to  him  the  door  of  advancement.  Spenser  was  probably 
expecting  to  push  his  fortunes  in  some  public  employment  under 
the  patronage  of  two  such  powerful  favourites  as  Sidney  and  his 
uncle  Leicester.  Spenser's  heart  was  set  on  poetry:  but  what 
leisure  he  might  have  for  it  would  depend  on  the  course  his  life 
might  take.  To  have  hung  on  Sidney's  protection,  or  gone  with 
him  as  his  secretary  to  the  wars,  to  have  been  employed  at  home 
or  abroad  in  Leicester's  intrigues,  to  have  stayed  in  London  filling 
by  Leicester's  favour  some  government  office,  to  have  had  his 
habits  moulded  and  his  thoughts  affected  by  the  brilliant  and  un- 
scrupulous society  of  the  court,  or  by  the  powerful  and  daring 
minds  which  were  fast  thronging  the  political  and  literary  scene — 
any  of  these  contingencies  might  have  given  his  poetical  faculty  a 
different  direction  ;  nay,  might  have  even  abridged  its  exercise 
or  suppressed  it.  But  his  life  was  otherwise  ordered.  A  new 
opening  presented  itself.  He  had,  and  he  accepted,  the  chance  of 
making  his  fortune  another  way.  And  to  his  new  manner  of  life, 
with  its  peculiar  conditions,  may  be  ascribed,  not,  indeed,  the 
original  idea  of  that  which  was  to  be  his  great  work,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  work  was  carried  out,  and  which  not 
merely  coloured  it,  but  gave  it  some  of  its  special  and  charac- 
teristic features. 

That  which  turned  the  course  of  his  career,  and  exercised  a 
decisive  influence,  certainly  on  its  events  and  fate,  probably  also 
on  the  turn  of  his  thoughts  and  the  shape  and  moulding  of  iiis 
work,  was  his  migration  to  Ireland,  and  his  settlement  there  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  eighteen  years  of  his  life.  We 
know  little  more  than  the  main  facts  of  this  change  from  the  court 
and  the  growing  intellectual  activity  of  England,  to  the  fierce  and 
narrow  interests  of  a  cruel  and  unsuccessful  struggle  for  col- 
onization, in  a  country  which  was  to  England  much  what  Algeria 
was  to  France  some  thirty  years  ago.  Ireland,  always  unquiet, 
had  become  a  serious  danger  to  Elizabeth's  Government.  It  was 
its  "  bleeding  ulcer."  Lord  Essex's  great  colonising  scheme,  with 
his  unscrupulous  severity,  had  failed.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  wise, 
firm,  and  wishing  to  be  just,  had  tried  his  hanti  as  Deputy  for  the 
third  time  in  the  thankless  charge  of  keeping  order;  he,  too,  after 
a  short  gleam  of  peace,  had  failed  .also.  For  two  years  Ireland 
had  been  left  to  the  local  administration,  totally  un.able  to  heal  its 
wounds,  or  cope  with  its  disorders.  And  now.  the  kingdom 
threatened  to  become  a  vantage-ground  to  the  foreign  enemy.  In 
November,  1570.  the  Government  turned  tiieir  eyes  on  Arthur. 
Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  a  man  of  high  character,  and  a  soldier  of 
distinction.  He,  or  thev.  seemed  to  have  hesitated;  or.  rather, 
the  hesitation  was  on  both  sides.     He  was  not  satisfied  with  many 
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things  in  the  policy  of  the  Queen  in  England  :  his  discontent  had 
led  him,  strong  Protestant  as  lie  was,  to  coquet  with  Norfolk  and  the 
partisans  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  when  England  was  threatened 
with  a  French  marriage  ten  years  before.  His  name  stands  among 
the  forty  nobles  on  whom  Mary's  friends  counted.*  And  on  the 
other  hand,  Elizabeth  did  not  like  him  or  trust  him.  For  some 
time  she  refused  to  employ  him.  At  length,  in  the  summer  of 
1580,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  that  great  place  which  had  wrecked 
the  reputation  and  broken  the  hearts  of  a  succession  of  able  and 
high-spirited  servants  of  the  English  Crown,  the  place  of  Lord- 
Deputy  in  Ireland.  He  was  a  man  who  was  interested  in  the  lit- 
erary enterprise  of  the  time.  In  the  midst  of  his  public  employ- 
ment in  Holland,  he  had  been  the  friend  and  patron  of  George 
Gascoigne,  who  left  a  hi^h  reputation,  for  those  days,  as  poet, 
wit,  satirist,  and  critic.  Lord  Grey  now  took  Spenser,  the  "  new 
poet,"  the  friend  of  Philip  Sidney,  to  Ireland  as  his  Secretary. 

Spenser  was  not  the  only  scholar  and  poet  who  about  this  time 
found  public  employment  in  Ireland.  Names  which  appear  in 
literary  records,  such  as  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry, 
poets  like  Barnaby  Googe  and  Ludovic  liryskett,  reappear  as  de- 
spatch-writers or  agents  in  the  Irish  State  Papers.  But  one  man 
came  over  to  Ireland  about  the  same  time  as  Spenser,  whose 
fortunes  were  a  contrast  to  his.  Geoffrey  Fenton  was  one  of  the 
numerous  translators  of  the  time.  He  had  dedicated  Tragical 
Tales  from  the  French  and  Italian  to  Lady  Mary  Sidney,  Guevara's 
Epistles  from  the  Spanish  to  Lady  Oxford,  and  a  translation  of 
Guicciardini  to  the  Queen.  About  this  time,  he  was  recommended 
by  his  brother  to  Walsingham  for  foreign  service;  he  was  soon 
after  in  Ireland  :  and  in  tlie  summer  of  1580  he  was  made  Secretary 
to  the  Government.  He  shortly  became  one  of  the  most  important 
persons  in  the  Irish  administration.  He  corresponded  confidentially 
and  continually  with  Burghley  and  Walsingham.  He  had  his  eye  on 
the  proceedings  of  Deputies  and  Presidents,  and  reported  freely 
their  misdoings  or  their  unpopularity.  Hisletters  form  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Irish  Papers.  He  became  a  powerful  and  successful 
public  servant.  He  became  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton  ;  he  kept  his 
high  place  for  his  life  ;  he  obtained  grants  and  lands ;  and  he  was 
commemorated  as  a  great  personage  in  a  pompous  monument  in 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  This  kind  of  success  was  not  to  be 
Spenser's. 

Lord  Grey  of  Wilton  was  a  man  in  whom  his  friends  saw  a  high 
and  heroic  spirit.  He  was  a  statesman  in  whose  motives  arid  ac- 
tions his  religion  had  a  dominant  intlucnce  :  and  his  religion — he 
is  called  by  the  vague  name  of  Puritan — was  one  which  combined 
a  strong  and  doubtless  genuine  zeal  for  the  truth  of  Christian  doc- 
trine and  for  purity  of  morals,  with  the  deepest  and  deadliest  hatred 
of  what  he  held  to  oe  their  natural  enemy,  the  .Antichrist  of  Rome. 
The  "good  Lord  Grey,"  he  was,  if  we  believe  his  secretary,  writing 
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many  years  after  this  time,  and  wlien  he  was  dead,  "  most  gentle, 
affable,  loving,  and  temperate ;  always  known  to  be  a  most  just, 
sincere,  godly,  and  right  noble  man,  far  from  sternness,  far  from 
unrit^hteousness."  But  the  infelicity  of  his  times  bore  hardly  upon 
him.'^and  Spenser  admits,  what  is  known  otherwise,  that  he  left  a 
terrible  name  behind  him.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  severe  and 
unshrinking  sense  of  duty,  and  like  many  great  Englishmen  of  the 
time,  so  resolute  in  carrying  it  out  to  the  end,  that  it  reached,  when 
he  thought  it  necessary,  to  the  point  of  ferocity.  Naturally,  he 
had  enemies,  who  did  not  spare  his  fame ;  and  Spenser,  who  came 
to  admire  and  reverence  him,  had  to  lament  deeply  that  "that  good 
lord  was  blotted  with  the  name  of  a  bloody  man,"  one  who  "  re- 
garded not  the  life  of  the  queen's  subjects  no  more  than  dogs,  and 
had  wasted  and  consumed  all,  so  as  now  she  had  nothing  almost 
left,  but  to  reign  in  their  ashes."  _ 

Lord  Grey  was  sent  over  at  a  moment  of  the  utmost  confusion 
and  danger.     In  July,  1579.   Drury  wrote   to  Burghley  to   stand 
firmly  to   the   helm,  for  "  that  a  great  storm  was  at  hand."     The 
South  of  Ireland  was  in  fierce  rebellion,  under  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond and  Dr.  Nicolas  Sanders,  who  was  acting  under  the  com- 
mission of  the  Pope,  and  promising  the  assistance  of  the  King  of 
Spain;  and  a  band  of  Spanish  and  Italian  adventurers,  unauthor- 
ised, but  not  uncountenanced  by  their  Government,  like  Drake  in 
the  'indies,  had  landed  with   arms  and  stores,  and  had  fortified  a 
port   at   Smerwick,  on  the    south-western    coast   of   Kerry.     The 
North  was  deep  in    treason,  restless,  and  threatening  to   strike. 
Round  Dublin  itself,  the  great  Irish  Lords  of  the  Pale,  under  Lord 
Baltinglass,  in  the  summer  of  1580  had  broken  into  open  insurrec- 
tion, and  were  holding  out  a  hand  to  the  rebels  of  the  South.     The 
English  garrison,  indeed,  small  as  they  were,  could  not  only  hold 
thefr  own  against  the  ill-armed  and  undisciplined  Irish  bands,  but 
could  inflicf^errible  chastisement  on  the  insurgents.     The  native 
feuds  were  turned  to  account ;  Butlers  were  set  to  destroy  their 
natural  enemies,  the  Geraldines  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  their 
head,  was  appointed  General  in  Munster,  to  execute  English  ven- 
geance and  his  own  on  tlie  lands  and  people  of  his  rival  Desmond. 
But  the  English  chiefs  were  not  strong  enough  to  put  down  the 
revolt.     "The  conspiracy  throughout  Ireland,"  wrote  Lord  Grey, 
"  is  so  general,  that  without  a  main  force  it  will  not  be  appeased. 
There  are  cold  service  and  unsound  dealing  generally."     On  the 
1 2th. of  August,   1580,  Lord  Grey  landed,  amid  a  universal  wreck 
of  order,  of  law,  of  mercy,  of  industry;  and  among  his  counsellors 
and  suI)ordinates,  the  only  remedy  thought  of  was  that  of  remorse- 
less and  increasing  severity. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Spenser  must  have  come  over 
with  him.  It  is  likelv  that  where  he  went  his  Secretary  would 
accomi^any  him.  And  if  so,  Spenser  must  soon  have  become 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  scenes  and  necessities  of  Irish  life. 
Within  three  weeks  after  Lord  Grev's  landing,  he  and  those  with 
him  were  present  at  the  disaster  of  Glenmalure,  a  rocky  defile  near 
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Wicklow,  where  the  rebels  enticed  the  English  captains  into  a 
position  in  which  an  ambuscade  had  been  prepared,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Red  Indians  in  the  last  century,  and  of  South  African 
savages  now,  and  where,  in  spite  of  Lord  Grey's  courage,  "which 
could  not  have  been  bettered  by  Hercules,"  a  bloody  defeat  was 
inflicted  on  his  troops,  and  a  number  of  distinguished  officers  were 
cut  off.  But  Spenser  was  soon  to  see  a  still  more  terrible  example 
of  this  ruthless  warfare.  It  was  necessary,  above  all  things,  to  de- 
stroy the  Spanish  fort  at  Smerwick,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rebel- 
lion being  fed  from  abroad:  and  in  November,  1580,  Lord  Grey  in 
person  undertook  the  work.  The  incidents  of  this  tragedy  have 
been  fully  recorded,  and  they  formed  at  the  time  a  heavy  charge 
against  Lord  Grey's  humanity,  and  even  his  honour.  In  this  in- 
stance Spenser  must  almost  certainly  have  been  on  the  spot. 
Years  afterwards,  in  his  Vieiu  of  the  State  of  Irela7id,  he  describes 
and  vindicates  Lord  Grey's  proceedings ;  and  he  does  so,  "  being," 
as  he  writes,  "  as  near  them  as  any."  And  we  have  Lord  Grey's  own 
despatch  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  containing  a  full  report  of  the  tragical 
business.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  Lord  Grey  em- 
ployed Spenser,  or  whether  he  composed  his  own  despatches.  But 
from  Spenser's  position,  the  Secretary,  if  he  had  not  some  hand  in 
the  following  vivid  and  forcible  account  of  the  taking  of  Smerwick,* 
must  probably  have  been  cognizant  of  it  ;  though  there  are  some 
slight  differences  in  the  despatch,  and  in  the  account  which 
Spenser  himself  wrote  afterwards  in  his  pamphlet  on  Irish  Affairs. 
After  describing  the  proposal  of  the  garrison  for  a  parley,  Lord 
Grey  proceeds — 

"  There  was  presently  sent  unto  me  one  Alexandre,  their  camp  master; 
he  told  me  that  certain  Spaniards  and  Italians  were  there  arrived  upon 
fair  speeches  and  great  promises,  which  altogether  vain  and  false  they 
found ;  and  that  it  was  no  part  of  their  intent  to  molest  or  take  any  gov- 
ernment from  your  Majesty;  for  proof,  that  they  were  ready  to  depart  as 
they  came  and  deliver  into  my  hands  the  fort.  Mine  answer  was,  that  for 
that  I  perceived  their  people  to  stand  of  two  nations,  Italian  and  Spanish, 
I  would  c:ive  no  answer  unless  a  .Spaniard  was  likewise  by.  lie  presently 
went  and  returned  with  a  Spanish  captain.  I  then  told  the  Spaniard  that 
I  knew  their  nation  to  have  an  absolute  prince,  one  that  was  in  good 
league  and  amity  with  your  Majesty,  which  made  me  to  niarvell  that  any 
of  his  people  should  be  found  associate  with  them  that  went  about  to 
maintain  rebels  against  you.  .  .  .  And  taking  it  that  it  could  not  be  his 
king's  will,  I  was  to  know  by  whom  and  for  what  cause  they  were  sent. 
His  reply  was  that  the  king  had  not  sent  them,  but  that  one  John  Martinez 
de  Ricaldi,  Governor  for  the  king  at  Bilboa,  had  willed  him  to  levy  a  band 
and  repair  with  it  to  St.  Andrews  (Santander),  and  there  to  be  directed 
by  this  their  colonel  here,  whom  he  followed  as  a  blind  man,  not  knowing 
whither.  The  other  avouched  that  they  were  all  sent  by  the  Pope  for  the 
defence  of  the  Catholica  fede.  My  answer  was,  that  I  would  not  greatly 
have  marvelled  if  men  being  commanded  by  natural  and  absolute  princes 
did  sometimes   take   in   hand  wrong  actions ;  but  that   men,  and  that  of 

•Calendar  of  St.-\te  Papers,  Irel.-ind,  1574— 1585.  Mr.  H.  C.  Hamilton's  Prcf.  p. 
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account  as  some  of  them  made  show  of,  should  be  carried  into  unjust, 
desperate,  and  wicked  actions,  by  one  that  neither  from  God  or  man  could 
claim  any  princely  power  or  empire,  but  (was)  indeed  a  detestable  shave- 
ling, the  right  Antichrist  and  general  ambitious  tyrant  over  all  right  prin- 
cipalities and  patron  of  the  Diabolicafcde — this  I  could  not  but  greatly 
rest  in  wonder.  Their  fault  therefore  far  to  be  aggravated  by  the  vileness 
of  their  conmiander;  and  that  at  my  hands  no  condition  or  composition 
they  were  to  expect,  other  than  they  should  render  me  the  fort,  and  yield  - 
their  selves  to  my  will  for  life  or  death.  With  this  answer  he  departed  ; 
after  which  there  was  one  or  two  courses  to  and  fro  more,  to  have  gotten 
a  certainty  for  some  of  their  lives  :  but  finding  that  it  would  not  be,  the 
colonel  himself  about  sunsetting  came  forth  and  requested  respite  with 
surcease  of  arms  till  the  next  morning,  and  then  he  would  give  a  resolute 
answer. 

"  Finding  that  to  lie  but  a  gain  of  time  to  them,  and  a  loss  of  the  same 
for  myself,  I  definitely  answered  I  would  not  grant  it,  and  therefore  pres- 
ently either  that  he  took  my  offer  or  else  return  and  I  would  fall  to  my 
business.  He  then  embraced  my  knees  simply  putting  himself  to  my 
mercy,  only  he  prayed  that  for  that  night  he  might  abide  in  the  fort,  and 
that  in  the  morning  all  should  be  put  into  my  hands.  I  asked  hostages 
for  the  performance  ;  they  were  given.  Morning  came  ;  I  presented  my 
companies  in  battle  before  the  fort,  the  colonel  comes  forth  with  ten  or 
twelve  of  his  chief  gentlemen,  trailing  their  ensigns  rolled  up,  and  pre- 
sented them  unto  nic  with  their  lives  and  the  fort.  I  sent  straight  certain 
gentlemen  in,  to  see  their  weajions  and  armour  laid  down,  and  to  guard 
the  munition  and  victual  there  left  for  spoil.  Then  I  put  in  certain  bands, 
who  straight  fell  to  execution.  There  were  six  hundred  slain.  Munition 
and  victual  great  store  :  though  much  wasted  through  the  disorder  of  the 
soldier,  which  in  that  fury  could  not  be  helped.  Those  that  I  gave  life 
unto,  I  have  bestowed  upon  the  captains  and  gentlemen  whose  service 
hath  well  deserved.  ...  Of  the  six  hundred  slain,  four  hundred  were  as 
gallant  and  goodly  personages  as  of  any  (soldiers)  I  ever  beheld.  So  hath 
it  pleased  the  Lord  of  Hosts  to  deliver  your  enemies  into  your  Highness' 
hand,  and  so  too  as  one  only  excepted,  not  one  of  yours  is  either  lost  or 
hurt." 

Anotlier  account  adcl-s  to  tliis  that  "  the  Irish  men  and  women 
were  hanged,  with  an  Englishman  wlio  had  served  Dr.  Sanders, 
and  two  other.s  whose  arms  and  legs  were  broken  for  torture." 

Such  scenes  as  those  of  Glenmalure  and  Smerwick,  terrible  as 
tliey  were,  it  might  have  been  any  one's  lot  to  witness  who  lived 
liimself  in  presence  of  tiic  atrocious  warfare  of  those  cruel  days,  in 
which  the  ordinary  exasperation  of  comjjatants  was  made  more 
savage  and  unforgiving  by  religious  liatred,  and  by  the  licen.se 
wiiicii  religious  liatred  gave  to  irregular  adventure  and  the  sanguin- 
ary repression  of  it.  They  were  not  confined  to  Ireland.  Two 
years  later  the  Marquis  de  Santa  Cruz  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
fasiiion  a  band  of  French  adventurers,  some  eighty  noblemen  and 
penllemen  and  two  hundred  soldiers,  who  were  taken  in  an  at- 
tempt on  the  Azores  during  a  time  of  nominal,  peace  between  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain.  In  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  the 
religious  wars  of  France,  it  need  not  be  said  that  even  the  "  execu- 
tion "  at  Smerwick  was  continually  outdone;  audit  is  what  the 
Spaniards  would  of  course  liave  done  to  Drake  if  they  had  caught 
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him.  Nor  did  the  Spanish  Government  complain  of  this  treatment 
of  its  subjects,  who  had  no  legal  commission. 

But  the  change  of  scene  and  life  to  Spenser  was  much  more 
than  merely  the  sight  of  a  disastrous  skirmish  and  a  capitulation 
without  quarter.  He  had  passed  to  an  entirely  altered  condition 
of  social  life ;  he  had  passed  from  pleasant  and  merry  England, 
with  its  comparative  order  and  peace,  its  thriving  homesteads  and 
wealthy  cities,  its  industry  and  magnificence — 

"  Eliza's  blessed  field, 
That  still  with  people,  peace,  and  plenty  flows- 

to  a  land,  beautiful  indeed,  and  alluring,  but  of  which  the  only  law 
was  disorder,  and  the  only  rule  failure.  The  Cambridge  student, 
the  follower  of  country  life  in  Lancashire  or  Kent,  the  scholar  dis- 
cussing with  Philip  Sidney  and  corresponding  with  Gabriel  Harvey 
about  classical  metres  and  English  rimes ;  the  shepherd  poet, 
Colin  Clout,  delicately  fasliioning  his  innocent  pastorals,  his  love 
complaints,  or  his  dexterous  panegyrics  or  satires ;  the  courtier, 
aspiring  to  shine  in  the  train  of  Leicester  before  the  eyes  of  the 
great  queen — found  himself  transplanted  into  a  wild  and  turbulent 
savagery,  where  the  elements  of  civil  society  hardly  existed,  and 
which  had  the  fatal  power  of  drawing  into  its  own  evil  and  lawless 
ways  the  English  who  came  into  contact  with  it.  Ireland  had  the 
name  and  the  framework  of  a  Christian  realm.  It  had  its  hierarchy 
of  officers  in  Church  and  State,  its  Parliament,  its  representative 
of  the  Crown.  It  had  its  great  earls  and  lords,  with  noble  and 
romantic  titles,  its  courts  and  councils  and  administration ;  tlie 
Queen's  laws  were  there,  and  where  they  were  acknowledged, 
which  was  not,  however,  everywhere,  the  English  speech  was  cur- 
rent. But  underneath  this  name  and  outside,  all  was  coarse,  and 
obstinately  set  against  civilized  order.  There  was  nothing  but 
the  wreck  and  clashing  of  disintegrated  customs,  the  lawlessness 
of  fierce  and  ignorant  barbarians,  whose  own  laws  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  who  would  recognize  no  other ;  the  blood-feuds  of 
rival  septs  ;  the  ambitious  and  deadly  treacheries  of  rival  nobles, 
oppressing  all  weaker  than  themselves,  and  maintaining  in  waste 
and  idleness  their  crowds  of  brutal  retainers.  In  one  thing  only 
was  there  agreement,  though  not  even  in  this  was  there  union ; 
and  that  was  in  dee]),  implacable  hatred  of  their  English  masters. 
And  with  these  English  masters,  too,  amid  their  own  jealousies  and 
back-bitings  and  mischief-making,  their  own  bitter  antipathies  and 
chronic  despair,  there  was  only  one  point  of  agreement,  and  that 
was  their  deep  scorn  and  loathing  of  the  Irish. 

This  is  Irish  dealing  with  Irish,  in  JNIunster,  at  this  time: 

"  The  Lord  Roche  kept  a  freeholder,  who  had  eight  plowlands,  pris- 
oner, and  hand-locked  him  til!  he  had  surrendered  seven  plowlands  and  a 
half,  on  agreement  to  keep  the  remaining  jilowland  free  ;  but  when  this 
was  done,  the  Lord  l\oche  extorted  as  nianv  exactions  from  that  half- 
plowland,  as  from  any  other  half-plowland  in  his  country.  .  .  .  And  even 
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the  great  men  were  under  the  same  oppression  from  the  greater  :  for  the 
Larl  of  Desmond  forcibly  toolt  away  the  Seneschal  of  Imokilly's  corn 
from  his  own  land,  though  he  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  gentlemen 
m  Munster."* 

And  this  is  English  dealing  with  Irish  : 

"  Mr.  Henr\-  Shefifleld  asks  Lord  Eurghlev's  interest  with  Sir  Georee 
Carew,  to  be  made  his  deputy  at  Leighlin,  in  place  of  Mr.  Bagenall,  who 
met  his  death  under  the  following  circumstances: 

"  Mr.  Bagenall,  after  he  had  bought  the  barony  of  Odrone  of  Sir 
George  Carew,  could  not  be  contented  to  let  the  Kavana^'hs  enjoy  such 
lands  as  old  Sir  Peter  Carew,  young  Sir  Peter,  and  last,  S  r  George  were 
content  that  they  should  have,  but  threatened  to  kill  them  wherever  he 
could  meet  them.  As  it  is  now  fallen  out,  about  the  last  of  November 
one  Henry  Heron,  Mr.  Begenall's  brother-in-law.  having  lost  four  kine) 
making  that  his  quarfel,  he  being  accompanied  with  divers  others  to  the 
number  of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  bv  the  procurement  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  went  to  the  house  of  Mort:.gh  C)ge,  a  man  seventy  rears  old,  the  chief 
of  the  Kavanaghs,  with  their  swords  drawn ;  which  the  old  man  seeing 
for  fear  of  his  life,  sought  to  go  into  the  woods,  but  was  taken  and  brought 
before  Mr.  Heron,  who  charged  him  that  his  son  had  taken  the  cows 
The  old  man  answered  th.it  he  could  pay  for  them.  Mr.  Heron  would 
not  be  contented,  but  bade  his  men  kill  him,  he  desiring  to  be  brought  for 
trial  at  the  sessions.  Further,  the  morrow  after  thev  went  again  into  the 
woods,  and  there  they  found  another  old  man,  a  servant  of  Mortagh  0"e, 
and  likewise  killed  him,  Mr.  Heron  saying  that  it  was  because  he  would 
not  confess  the  cows. 

"  On  these  murders,  the  sons  of  the  old  man  laid  an  ambush  for  Mr. 
Bagenall ;  who,  following  them  more  upon  will  than  with  discretion,  fell 
into  their  hands,  and  was  slain  with  thirteen  more.  He  had  si.xteen 
wounds  above  his  girdle,  and  one  of  his  legs  cut  off,  and  his  tongue 
drawn  out  of  his  mouth  and  slit.  There  is  not  one  man  dwelling  in  all 
this  country  that  was  Sir  George  Carew's,  but  every  man  fled,  and  left  the 
whole  country  waste  ;  and  so  I  fear  me  it  will  continue,  now  the  deadly 
feud  is  so  great  between  them."  t 

Something  like  this  has  been  occasionally  seen  in  our  colonies 
towards  the  native  races  :  hut  there  it  never  reached  the  same 
height  of  unrestrained  and  frankly  justified  indulgence.  The  Plng- 
lish  officials  and  settlers  knew  we'll  enough  that  the  only  thought  of 
the  native  Irish  was  to  restore  tlieir  abolished  customs,  to  recover 
their  confiscated  lands,  to  re-establish  the  crippled  power  of  their 
chiefs  ;  they  knew  that  for  this  insurrection  was  ever  ready,  and 
that  treachery  would  shrink  from  nothing.  .\nd  to  meet  'it,  the 
Knglisli  on  the  spot— all  but  a  few  wiio  were  denounced  as  un- 
.practical  sentimentalists  for  favouring  an  irreconcilable  foe— could 
tiiink  of  no  way  of  enforcing  order  except  by  a  wholesale  use  of  the 
sword  and  tlie  gallows.  They  could  find  no  means  of  restoring 
peace  except  turning  the  rich  land  into  a  wilderness,  and  rootmg 
out  by  famine  those  whom  the  soldier  or  the  hangman  had  notover- 

•  Cox,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  354.  f  IHsli  Papers,  Marcli  29,  1587. 
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taken.     "  No  governor  shall  do  any  good  here,"  wrote  an  English 
observer  in  1581,  "except  he  show  himself  a  Tamerlane." 

In  a  general  account,  even  contemporary,  such  statements  might 
suggest  a  violent  suspicion  of  exaggeration.     We  possess  the  means 
of  testing  it.     The  Irish  State  Papers  of  the  time  contain  the  ample 
reports  and  letters,  from  day  to  day,  of  the  energetic  and  resolute 
Englishmen  employed  in  council  or  in  the  field — men  of  business 
like  Sir  William  Pelham,  Sir  Henry  Wallop,  Edward  Waterhouse, 
and  Geoffrey  Fenton ; — daring  and  brilliant  officers  like  Sir  Wil- 
liam Drury,  Sir  Nicolas   Malby,  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger,  Sir  John 
Norreys,  and  John  Zouch.     These  papers  are  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Froude's  terrible   chapters  on  the  Desmond  rebellion,  and  their 
substance   in    abstract   or  abridgment  is  easily  accessible  in  the 
printed  calendars  of  the  Record  Office.     They  show  that  from  first 
to  last,  in  principle  and  practice,  in  council  and  in  act,  the  Tamer- 
lane system  was  believed  in,  and  carried  out  without  a  trace  of 
remorse  or  question  as  to  its  morality.     "  If  hell  were  open,  and  all 
the  evil  spirits  were  abroad,"  writes  Walsingham's  correspondent, 
Andrew  Trollope,  who  talked  about  Tamerlane,  "they  could  never 
be  worse   than  these   Irish   rogues — rather  dog.s,  and  worse  than 
dogs,  for  dogs  do  but  after  their  kind,  and  they  degenerate  from  all 
humanity."     There  is  but  one  way  of  dealing  with  wild  dogs  or 
wolves  ;  and  accordingly  the  English  chiefs  insisted  that  this  was 
the  way  to  deal  with  the  Irish.     The  state  of  Ireland,  writes  one, 
"  is  like  an  old  cloak  often  before  patched,  wherein  is  now  made  so 
great  a  gash  that  all  the  world  doth  know  that  there  is  no  remedy 
but  to  make  a  new."     This  means,  in  the  language  of  another, 
"that  there  is  no  way  to  daunt  these  people  but  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  to  plant  better  in  their  place,  or  rather,  let  them  cut  one 
another's  throats."     These  were  no    idle  words.     Every  page  of 
tliese  papers  contains  some  memorandum  of  execution  and  destruc- 
tion.    The  progress  of  a  Deput}-,  or  the  President  of  a  province, 
through  the  country  is  always  accompanied  with  its  tale  of  hang- 
ings.    There  is  sometimes  a  touch  of  the  grotesque.     "  At  Kil- 
kenny," writes  Sir  W.  Drury,  "the  jail  being  full,  we  caused  ses- 
sions immediately  to   begin.     Thirty-six    persons    were   executed, 
among  which  some  good  ones — two  for  treason,  a  blackamoor,  and 
two  witches  by  natural  law,  for  that  we  found  no  law  to  try  them 
by  in  this  realm."     It  is  like  the  account  of  some  unusual  kind  of 
game  in  a  successful  bag.     "If  taking  of  cows,  and  killing  of  kerne 
and  churles  had  been  worth   advertising,"  writes  Lord  Grey  to  the 
Queen,  "  I  would  have  had  every  day  to  have  troubled  your  Higli- 
ness."     Yet  Lord  Grey  protests  in  the  same  letter  that  he  has  never 
taken  the  life  of  any,  however  evil,  who  submitted.     At  the  end  of 
the  Desmond  outbreak,  the  chiefs  in  the   different  provinces  send 
in  their  tale  of  death.     Ormond  complains  of  the  false  reports  of 
his  "  slackness  in  but  killing  three  men,"  whereas  the  number  was 
more  than  3000;  and  he  sends  in  his  "  brief  note  "  of  liis  contribu- 
tion to  the  slaughter,  "  59S  persons  of  quality,  besides  3000  or  4000 
others,  and  158  slain  since  his  discharge."     The  end  was  that,  as 
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one  of  the  chief  actors  writes,  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger,  "  Munster 
is  nearly  unpeopled  by  the  murders  done  by  the  rebels,  and  the 
killings  by  the  soldiers  ;  30,000  dead  of  famine  in  half  a  year,  be- 
sides numbers  that  are  hanged  and  killed.  The  realm,"  he  adds, 
"was  never  in  greater  danger,  or  in  like  misery."  But  in  the  mur- 
derous work  itself  there  was  not  much  danger.  "  Our  wars,"  writes 
Sir  Henry  Wallop,  in  the  heiglit  of  the  struggle,  "are  but  like  fox- 
hunting." And  when  the  English  Government  remonstrates 
against  this  system  of  massacre,  the  Lord-Deputy  writes  back  that 
"  he  sorrows  that  pity  for  the  wicked  and  evil  should  be  enchanted 
into  her  Majesty." 

And  of  this  dreadful  policy,  involving,  as  the  price  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  Desmond's  rebellion,  tlie  absolute  desolation  of  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland,  Lord  Grey  came  to  be  the  deliberate 
and  unfaltering  champion.  His  administration  lasted  only  two 
years,  and  in  spite  of  his  natural  kindness  of  temper,  which  we  need 
not  doubt,  it  was,  from  the  supposed  necessities  of  his  position,  and 
the  unwavering  consent  of  all  English  opinions  round  him,  a  rule 
of  extermination.  No  scruple  ever  crossed  his  mind,  except  that 
he  had  not  been  sufficiently  uncompromising  in  putting  first  the  re- 
ligious aspect  of  the  quarrel.  "  If  Elizabeth  had  allowed  him," 
writes  Mr.  Froude,  "  he  would  have  now  made  a  Mahommedan 
conquest  of  the  whole  island,  and  offered  the  Irish  the  alternative 
of  the  Gospel  or  the  sword."  With  the  terrible  sincerity  of  a 
Puritan,  he  reproached  himself  that  he  had  allowed  even  the 
Queen's  commands  to  come  before  the  "  one  article  of  looking  to 
God's  dear  service."  "  I  confess  my  sin,"  he  wrote  to  Walsingham, 
'*■  I  have  followed  man  too  much,"  and  he  saw  why  his  efforts  had 
been  in  vain.  "  Baal's  prophets  and  councillors  shall  prevail.  I 
see  it  is  so.  I  see  it  is  just.  I  see  it  past  help.  I  rest  despaired." 
His  policy  of  blood  and  devastation,  breaking  the  neck  of  Des- 
mond's rebellion,  but  failing  to  put  an  end  to  it,  became  at  length 
more  than  the  home  Government  could  bear;  and  with  mutual  dis- 
satisfaction he  was  recalled  before  his  work  was  done.  Among  the 
documents  relating  to  his  explanations  with  the  En<jlish  Govern- 
ment, is  one  of  which  this  is  the  abstract :  "  Declaration  (Dec. 
1583),  by  Arthur,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  to  the  Queen,  showing  the 
state  of  Ireland  when  he  was  appointed  Deputy,  with  the  services 
of  his  government,  and  the  plight  he  left  it  in.  1485  chief  men  and 
gentlemen  slain,  not  accounting  those  of  meaner  sort,  nor  yet  ex- 
ecutions by  law,  and  killing  of  cluirles,  which  were  innumerable." 

This  was  the  world  into  which  Spenser  was  abruptly  tlirown, 
and  in  which  he  was  henceforward  to  have  his  home.  He  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  it  as  Lord  Grey's  Secretary  in  the  Munster 
war.  He  himself  in  later  days,  with  ample  experience  and  knowl- 
edge, reviewed  the  whole  of  this  dreadful  history,  its  policy,  its  ne- 
cessities, its  results  :  and  no  more  instructive  document  has  come 
down  to  us  from  tlios.;  times.  But  his  descn'iition  of  the  way  in 
which  the  plan  of  extermination  was  carried  out  in  Munster  before 
his  eyes  may  fittinglv  form  a  supplement  to  the  language  on  the 
spot  of  tiiose  responsible  for  it. 
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"  Eudox.  But  what,  then,  shall  be  the  conclusion  of  this  war  ? .  .  . 

"  Iren.  The  end  will  I  assure  me  be  very  short  and  much  sooner  than 
can  be,  in  so  great  a  trouble,  as  it  seemeth,  hoped  for,  although  there 
should  none  of  them  fall  by  the  sword  nor  be  slain  by  the  soldier  :  yet  thus 
being  kept  from  manurance  and  their  cattle  from  running  abroad,  by  this 
hard  restraint  they  would  quickly  consume  themselves,  and  devour  one 
another.  The  proof  whereof  I  saw  sufficiently  exampled  in  these  late  wars 
of  Munster;  for  notwithstanding  that  the  same  was  a  most  rich  and  plen- 
tiful country,  full  of  corn  and  cattle  that  you  would  have  thought  they 
should  have  been  able  to  stand  long,  yet  ere  one  year  and  a  half  they  were 
brought  to  such  wretchedness  as  that  any  stony  heart  would  have  rued  the 
same.  Out  of  every  corner  of  the  woods  and  glynnes  they  came  creeping 
forth  upon  their  hands,  for  their  legs  could  not  bear  them;  they  looked  like 
anatomies  of  death,  they  spake  like  ghosts  crying  out  of  their  graves;  they 
did  eat  the  dead  carrions,  happy  where  they  could  find  them,  yea  and  one 
another  soon  after,  insomuch  that  the  very  carcases  they  spared  not  to 
scrape  out  of  their  graves  ;  and  if  they  found  a  plot  of  watercresses  or 
shamrocks,  there  they  flocked  as  to  a  feast  for  a  time,  yet  not  able  long  to 
continue  there  withal  ;  that  in  a  short  space  there  were  none  almost  left, 
and  a  most  populous  and  plentiful  country  suddenly  left  void  of  man  and 
beast  ;  yet  sure  in  all  that  war  there  perished  not  many  by  the  sword,  but 
all  by  the  extremity  of  famine  which  they  themselves  had  wrought." 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  Lord  Grey's  Secretary  should  share 
the  opinions  and  the  feelings  of  his  master  and  patron.  Certainly 
in  his  company  and  service,  Spenser  learned  to  look  upon  Ireland 
and  the  Irish  with  the  impatience  and  loathing  which  filled  most 
Englishmen  ;  and  it  must  be  added  with  the  same  greedy  eyes.  In 
this  new  atmosphere,  in  which  his  life  was  henceforth  spent,  amid 
the  daily  talk  of  ravage  and  death,  the  daily  scramble  for  the  spoils 
of  rebels  and  traitors,  the  daily  alarms  of  treachery  and  insurrec- 
tion, a  man  naturally  learns  hardness.  Under  Spenser's  imagina- 
tive richness,  and  poetic  delicacy  of  feeling,  there  appeared  two 
features.  There  was  a  shrewd  sense  of  the  practical  side  of  things  : 
and  there  was  a  full  share  of  that  sternness  of  temper  which  be- 
longed to  the  time.  He  came  to  Ireland  for  no  romantic  purpose; 
he  came  to  make  his  fortune  as  well  as  he  could  :  and  he  accepted 
the  conditions  of  the  place  and  scene,  and  entered  at  once  into  the 
game  of  adventure  and  gain  which  was  the  natural  one  for  all  Eng- 
lish comers,  and  of  which  the  prizes  were  lucrative  otTiccs  and  for- 
feited manors  and  abbeys.  And  in  the  native  population  and 
native  interests,  he  saw  nothing  but  what  called  forth  not  merely 
antipathy,  but  deej)  moral  condemnation.  It  was  not  merely  that 
the  Irish  were  ignorant,  thriftless,  filthy,  debased,  and  loathsome  in 
their  pitiable  misery  and  despair  :  it  was  that  in  his  view,  justice, 
truth,  honesty  had  utterly  perished  among  them,  and  therefore 
were  not  due  to  them.  Of  any  other  side  to  the  picture  he.  like 
other  good  Englishmen,  was  entirely  unconscious  :  he  sawonlv  on 
all  sides  of  him  the  empire  of  barbarism  and  misrule  which  valiant 
and  godly  Englishmen  were  fighting  to  vanquish  and  destroy — light- 
ing against  apj^arent  but  not  real  odds.  And  all  this  was  aggravated 
by  the  stiff  adherence  of  the  Irish  to  their  old  religion.     Spenser 
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came  over  with  the  common  opinion  of  Protestant  Englishmen,  that 
they  had  at  least  in  England  the  pure  and  undoubted  religion  of 
the  Bible  :  and  in  Ireland,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
very  superstition  in  its  lowest  forms  which  he  had  so  hated  in  Eng- 
land. He  left  it  plotting  in  England  ;  he  found  it  in  armed  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland.  Like  Lord  Grey,  he  saw  in  Popery  the  root  of  all 
the  mischiefs  of  Ireland  :  and  his  sense  of  true  religion,  as  well  as 
his  convictions  of  right,  conspired  to  recommend  to  him  Lord 
Grey's  pitiless  government.  The  opinion  was  everywhere — it  was 
undisputed  and  unexamined — that  a  policy  of  force,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, was  the  natural  and  right  way  of  reducing  diverging  religions 
to  submission  and  uniformity:  that  religious  disagreement  ought  as 
a  matter  of  principle  to  be  subdued  by  violence  of  one  degree  or 
another.  All  wise  and  good  men  thought  so  ;  all  statesmen  and 
rulers  acted  so.  Spenser  found  in  Ireland  a  state  of  things  which 
seemed  to  make  tiiis  doctrine  the  simplest  dictate  of  common 
sense. 

In  August,  1582,  Lord  Grey  left  Ireland.  He  had  accepted  his 
office  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  from  the  known  want  of  agree- 
ment between  the  Queen  and  himself  as  to  policy.  He  had  exe- 
cuted it  in  a  way  which  greatly  displeased  the  home  Government. 
And  he  gave  it  up,  with  his  special  v/ork,  the  extinction  of  Des- 
mond's rebellion,  still  unaccomplished.  In  spite  of  the  thousands 
slain,  and  a  province  made  a  desert,  Desmond  was  still  at  large 
and  dangerous.  Lord  Grey  had  been  ruthlessly  severe,  and  yet 
not  successful.  For  months  there  had  been  an  interchange  of  angry 
letters  between  him  and  the  Government.  Burghley,  he  complains 
to  Walsingham,  was  "so  heavy  against  Iiim."  The  Queen  and 
Burghley  wanted  order  restored,  but  did  not  like  either  the  expense 
of  war,  or  the  responsibility  before  other  governments  for  the  se- 
verity which  tiieir  agents  on  the  spot  judged  necessary.  Knowing 
that  he  did  not  please,  he  had  begun  to  solicit  his  recall  before  he 
had  been  a  year  in  Ireland;  and  at  length  he  was  recalled,  not  to 
receive  thanks,  but  to  meet  a  strict,  if  not  hostile,  inquiry  into  his 
administration.  Besides  what  had  been  on  tlie  surface  of  his  pro- 
ceedings to  dissatisfy  the  Queen,  there  had  been,  as  in  the  case  of 
every  Deputy,  a  continued  underground  stream  of  backljiting  and 
insinuation  going  home  against  him.  Spenser  did  not  forget  this, 
when  in  tlie  Faerie  (2uecnc  lie  shadowed  forth  Lord  Grey's  career 
in  the  adventures  of  Arthegal,  the  great  Knight  of  Justice,  met  on 
his  return  home  from  his  triumphs  by  the  hags.  Envy  and  Detrac- 
tion, and  the  !)raying  of  tlie  hundred  tongues  of  the  Blatant  Beast. 
Irish  lords  and  partisans,  calling  tliemselves  loyal,  when  they  could 
not  get  what  they  wanted,  or  when  he  threatened  them  for  their 
insincerity  or  insolence,  at  once  wrote  to  England.  His  English 
colleagues,  civil  and  military,  were  his  natural  rivals  or  enemies, 
ever  on  the  watch  to  spy  out  and  report,  if  necessary,  to  misrepre- 
sent, what  was  questionable  or  unfortunate  in  his  proceedings. 
Permanent  officials  like  Archbishop  Adam  Loftus  the  Chancellor, 
or  Treasurer  Wallop,  or  Secretary  Fcnton,  knew  more  than  he  did  ; 
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they  corresponded  directly  with  the  ministers  ;  they  knew  that  they 
were  expected  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on  his  expenditure  ;  and  they 
had  no  scruple  to  send  home  complaints  against  him  behind  his 
back,  as  they  did  against  one  another.  A  secretary  in  Dublin  like 
Geoffrey  Fenton  isdescribed  as  a  moth  in  the  garment  of  every 
Deputy.  Grey  himself  complains  of  the  underhand  work  ;  he  can- 
not prevent  "  backbiters'  report :  "  he  has  found  of  late  "  very  sus- 
oicious  dealing  amontjst  all  his  best  esteemed  associates  ;  "  he 
"  dislikes  not  to  be  informed  of  the  charges  against  him."  In  fact, 
they  were  accusing  him  of  one  of  the  gravest  sins  of  which  a  Dep- 
uty could  be  guilty ;  they  were  writing  home  that  he  was  lavishing 
the  forfeited  estates  among  his  favourites,  under  pretence  of  re- 
warding service,  to  the  great  loss  and  permanent  damage  of  her 
Majesty's  revenue  ;  and  they  were  forwarding  plans  for  commis- 
sions to  distribute  these  estates,  of  which  the  Deputy  should  not 
be  a  member. 

He  had  the  common  fate  of  those  who  accepted  great  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Queen.  He  was  expected  to  do  very  hard  tasks 
with  insufficient  means,  and  to  receive  more. blame  where  he  failed 
than  thanks  where  he  succeeded.  He  had  every  one,  English  and 
Irish,  against  him  in  Ireland,  and  no  one  for  him  in  England.  He 
was  driven  to  violence  because  he  wanted  strength  ;  he  took  Hb- 
erties  with  forfeitures  belonging  to  the  Queen  because  he  had  no 
other  means  of  rewarding  public  services.  It  is  not  easy  to  feel 
much  sympathy  for  a  man  who,  brave  and  public-spirited  as  he 
was,  could  think  of  no  remedy  for  the  miseries  of  Ireland  but 
wholesale  bloodshed.  Yet,  compared  with  the  resident  officials 
who  caballed  against  him,  and  who  got  rich  on  these  miseries,  the 
Wallops  and  Fentons  of  the  Irish  Council,  this  stern  Puritan,  so 
remorseless  in  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty  to  his  Queen  and 
his  faith,  stands  out  as  an  honest  and  faithful  public  servant  of  a 
Government  which  seemed  hardly  to  know  its  own  mind,  which 
vacillated  between  indulgence  and  severity,  and  which  hampered 
its  officers  by  contradictory  policies,  ignorant  of  their  difficulties, 
and  incapable  of  controlling  the  supplies  for  a  costly  and  wasteful 
war.  Lord  Grey's  strong  hand,  though  incapable  of  reaching  the 
real  causes  of  Irish  evils,  undoubtedly  saved  the  country  at  a 
moment  of  serious  peril,  and  once  more  taught  lawless  Geraldines, 
and  Eustaces,  and  Burkes  the  terrible  lesson  of  English  power. 
The  work  which  he  had  half  done  in  crushing  Desmond  was  soon 
finished  by  Desmond's  hereditary  rival,  Ormond ;  and  under  the 
milder,  but  not  more  popular,  rule  of  his  successor,  the  proud  and 
irritable  Sir  John  Perrot,  Ireland  had  for  a  few  years  the  peace 
which  consisted  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  rebellion,  till  Tyrone 
began  to  stir  in  1595,  and  Perrot  went  back  a  di.sgraced  man,  to 
die  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

Lord  Grey  left  behind  him  unappeasable  animosities,  and  re- 
turned to  meet  jealous  rivals  and  an  ill-satisfied  mistress.  But  he 
had  left  behind  one  whose  admiration  and  reverence  he  had  won, 
and  who  was  not  afraid  to  take  care   of  his   reputation.     Whether 
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Spenser  went  back  with  his  patron  or  not  in  1582,  he  was  from 
henceforth  mainly  resident  in  Ireland.  Lord  Grey's  administration, 
and  the  principles  on  which  it  had  been  carried  on,  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  Spenser's  mind.  His  first  ideal  had  been 
Philip  Sidney,  the  attractive  and  all-accomplished  gentleman — 

"  The  President 
Of  noblesse  and  of  chevalrie," — 

and  to  the  end  the  pastoral  Colin  Clout,  for  he  ever  retained  his  first 
poetic  name,  was  faithful  to  his  ideal.  But  in  the  stern  Proconsul, 
under  whom  he  had  become  hardened  into  a  keen  and  resolute 
colonist,  he  had  come  in  contact  with  a  new  type  of  character ;  a 
governor,  under  the  sense  of  duty,  doing  the  roughest  of  work  in  the 
roughest  of  ways.  In  Lord  Grey,  he  had  this  character,  not  as  he 
might  read  of  it  in  books,  but  acting  out  its  qualities  in  present  life, 
amid  the  unexpected  emergencies,  the  desperate  alternatives,  the 
calls  for  instant  decision,  the  pressing  necessities  and  the  anxious 
hazards,  of  a  course  full  of  uncertainty  and  peril.  He  had  before 
his  eyes,  day  by  day,  fearless,  unshrinking  determination,  in  a 
hateful  and  most  unpromising  task.  He  believed  that  he  saw  a 
living  example  of  strength,  manliness,  and  nobleness ;  of  unspar- 
ing and  unswerving  zeal  for  order  and  religion,  and  good  govern- 
ment ;  of  single-hearted  devotion  to  truth  and  right,  and  to  the 
Queen.  Lord  Grey  grew  at  last,  in  the  poet's  imagination,  into  the 
image  and  representative  of  perfect  and  masculine  justice.  When 
Spensfer  began  to  enshrine  in  a  great  allegory  his  ideas  of  human 
life  and  character,  Lord  Grey  supplied  the  moral  features,  and 
almost  the  name,  of  one  of  its  chief  heroes.  Spenser  did  more 
than  embody  his  memory  in  poeitcal  allegories.  In  Spenser's 
View  of  the  present  State  of  Ireland,  written  some  years  after 
Lord  Grey's  death,  he  gives  his  mature,  and  then,  at  any  rate, 
disinterested  approbation  of  Lord  Grey's  administration,  and  his 
opinion  of  the  causes  of  its  failure.  He  kindles  into  indignation 
when  "most  untruely  and  maliciously,  those  evil  tongues  backbite 
and  slander  the  sacred  ashes  of  that  most  just  and  honourable 
personage,  whose  least  virtue,  of  many  most  excellent,  which 
abounded  in  his  heroical  spirit,  they  were  never  able  to  aspire 
unto." 

Lord  Grey's  patronage  had  brought  Spenser  into  the  public 
service;  i)erhaps  that  patronage,  the  patronage  of  a  man  who  had 
powerful  enemies,  was  the  cause  that  Spenser's  preferments,  after 
Lorfl  Grey's  recall,  were  on  so  moderate  a  scale.  The  notices 
wiiich  we  glean  from  indirect  sources  about  Spenser's  employment 
in  Ireland  are  meagre  enough,  but  they  are  distinct.  They  show 
him  as  a  subordinate  public  servant,  of  no  great  account,  but  yet, 
like  other  puljjic  servants  in  Ireland,  profiting,  in  his  degree,  by 
the  op])ortunities  of  the  time.  In  the  spring  following  Lord  Grey's 
arrival  (March  22,  1581),  Si)enscr  was  appointed  Clerk  of  Decrees 
and  Recognizances  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  retaining  liis 
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place  as  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Deputy,  in  which  character  his 
signature  sometimes  appears  in  the  Irish  Records,  certifying 
State  documents  sent  to  England.  This  office  is  said  by  Fuller 
to  have  been  a  '*  lucrative  one.  In  the  same  year  he  received 
a  lease  of  the  Abbey  and  Manor  of  Enniscorthy,  in  the  County  of 
Wexford.  Enniscorthy  was  an  important  post  in  the  network  of 
English  garrisons,  on  one  of  the  roads  from  Dublin  to  the  South. 
He^eld  it  but  for  a  short  time.  It  was  transferred  by  him  to  a 
citizen  of  Wexford,  Richard  Synot,  an  agent,  apparently,  ot  the 
powerful  Sir  Henry  Wallop,  the  Treasurer ;  and  it  was  soon  after 
transferred  by  Synot  to  his  patron,  an  official  who  secured  to 
himself  a  large  share  of  the  spoils  of  Desmond's  rebellion.  Fur- 
ther, Spenser's  name  appears,  in  a  list  of  persons  (January,  1582), 
among  whom  Lord  Grey  had  distributed  some  of  the  forfeited 
property  of  the  rebels — a  list  sent  home  by  him  in  answer  to 
charges  of  waste  and  damage  to  the  Queen's  revenue,  busily  urged 
against  hmi  in  Ireland  by  men  like  Wallop  and  Fenton,  and  readily 
listened  to  by  English  ministers  like  Burghley,  who  complained 
that  Ireland  was  a  "  gulf  of  consuming  treasure."  The  grant  was 
mostly  to  persons  active  in  service,  among  others  one  to  Wallop 
himself;  and  a  certain  number  of  smaller  value  to  persons  of  Lord 
Grey's  own  household.  There,  among  yeomen  ushers,  gentlemen 
ushers,  gentlemen  serving  the  Lord-Deputy,  and  Welshmen  and 
Irishmen  with  uncouth  names,  to  whom  small  gratifications  had 
been  allotted  out  of  the  spoil,  we  read — "  the  lease  of  a  house  in 
Dublin  belonging  to  [Lord]  Baltinglas  for  six  years  to  come  to 
Edmund  Spenser,  one  of  the  Lord-Deputy's  Secretaries,  valued  at 
5/."  .  .  .  "  of  a  '  custodiam  '  of  John  Eustace's  [one  of  Baltinglas' 
family]  land  of  the  Newland  to  Edmund  Spenser,  one  of  the  Lord- 
Deputy's  Secretaries."  In  July,  1586,  when  every  one  was  full  of 
the  project  for  "  planting  "  Munster,  he  w-as  still  in  Dublin,  for  he 
addresses  from  thence  a  sonnet  to  Gabriel  Harvey.  In  March, 
IS8|,  we  find  the  following  in  a  list  of  officers  on  the  establishment 
of  the  province  of  Munster,  which  the  government  was  endeavour- 
ing to  colonise  from  the  west  of  England :  "  Lodovick  Briskett, 
clerk  to  the  council  (at  20/.  per  annum),  13/.  6i-.  8^/.  (this  is  exercised 
by  one  Spenser,  as  deputy  for  the  said  Briskett,  to  whom  (/.  e., 
Briskett)  it  was  granted  by  patent  6  Nov.  25  Eliz.  (1583)."  {Carew 
ATSS.)  Bryskett  was  a  man  much  employed  in  Irish  business. 
He  had  been  Clerk  to  the  Irish  Council,  had  been  a  correspondent 
of  Burgliley  and  Walsingham,  and  had  aspired  to  be  Secretary  of 
State  when  Fenton  obtained  the  poet:  possibly  in  disappointment, 
he  h  id  retired,  with  an  office  which  he  exercised  by  deputy,  to  his 
lands  in  Wexford.  He  was  a  poet,  and  a  friend  of  Spenser's; 
and  it  may  have  been  by  his  interest  with  the  dispensers  of  patron- 
age, that  "  one  Spenser,"  who  had  been  his  deputy,  succeeded  to 
his  office. 

In  this  position  Spenser  was  brought  into  communication  with 
the  powerful  English  chiefs  on  the  Council  of  Munster.  and  also 
■with  the  leading  men  among  the  Undertakers,  as  they  were  called, 
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amono-  whom  more  than  half  a  million  of  acres  of  the  escheated  and 
desolate  lands  of  the  fallen  Desmond  were  to  be  divided,  on  condi- 
tion of  each  Undertaker  settling  on  his  estate  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  English  gentlemen,  yeomen,  artisans,  and  labourers  with  their 
families,  who  were  to  bring  the    ruined  province  into  order  and 
cultivation.     The   President  and  Vice-President  of    the     Council 
were  the  two  Norreys,  John  and  Thomas,  two  of  the  most  gallant 
of  a  gallant  family.     The   project  for  the  planting  of  Munster  had 
been ''originally  started  before  the  rebeUion,  in  1568.     It  had  been 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  rebellion;  but  now  that  Desmond  was 
fallen,  it  was  revived.    It  had  been  received  in  England  with  favour 
and  hope.    Men  of  influence  and  enterprise,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
Walsingham,  Walter  Raleigh,  had  embarked  in  it ;  and  the  govern- 
ment had  made  an  appeal  to  the  English  country  gentlemen  to  take 
advantage  of  this  new  opening  for  their  younger  sons,  and  to  send 
them  over  at  the  head  of  colonies  from  the  families  of  their  tenants 
and  dependants,  to  occupy  a  rich  and  beautiful  land  on  easy  terms 
of  rent.     In  the  Western  Counties,  north  and  south,  the  appeal  had 
awakened  interest.     In  the  list  of  Undertakers  are  found  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire  names— Stanley,  Fleetwood,  Molyneux  :  and  a  still 
larger  number  for  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Dorset— Popham,  Rogers, 
CoTes,  Raleigh,  Chudleigh,  Champernown.    The  plan  of  settlement 
was  carefully  and  methodically  traced  out.     The  province  was  sur- 
veyed as  well  as  it  could  be  under  great  difficulties.     Maps   were 
made  which  Lord  Burghley  annotated.    "  Seigniories  "  were  created 
of  varying  size,  12,000,  8000,  6000,  4000  acres,  with  corresponding 
obligations  as  to  the  number  and  class  of  farms  and  inhabitants  in 
each.     Lesjal  science  in  England  was  to  protect  titles  by  lengthy 
patents  and  leases  ;  administrative  watchfulness  and  firmness  were 
to  secure  them  in  Ireland.     Privileges  of  trade  were  granted  to  the 
Undertakers  :  they  were  even  allowed  to  transport  coin  out  of  Eng- 
land to  Ireland:  and  a  long  respite  was  granted  them  before   the 
Crown  was  to  claim  its  rents.     Strict  rules  were  laid  down  to  keep 
the  native  Irish  out  of  the  English  lands  and  from  intermarrying  with 
the  English  families.    In  this  partition.  Seigniories  were  distributed 
by  the  Undertakers  among  themselves  with  the  free   carelessness 
of  men   dividing  the  spoil.     The  great  people,   like   Hatton  and 
Raleigh,  were  to  have  their  two  or  three  Seigniories  :  the  County 
of  Cork,  with  its  nineteen  Seigniories,  is  assigned  to  the  gentlemen 
undertakers  from  Somersetsliire.     The  plan  was  an   ambitious  and 
tempting  one.     But  difficulties  soon  arose.     The  gentlemen  under- 
takers were  not  in  a  hurry  to  leave  England,  even  on  a  visit  to  their 
desolate  and  dangerous  seigniories  in  Munster.   The  "  planting  "  did 
not  thrive.     The  Irish  were  inexhaustil)le  in  raising  leg:d  obstacles 
and  in  giving  practical  annovance.     Claims  and  titles  were  hard  to 
discover  or  to  extinguish.     Even  the  very  attainted  and  escheated 
lands  were  challenged  by  virtue  of  .settlements  made  before  the 
attainders.     The  result  was  that  a  certain  number  of  Irish   estates 
were  added  to  the  possessions  of  a  certain   number  of   Engli.sh 
families.     But  Munster  was  not  planted.     Burghley's  policy,  and 
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Walsingham's  resolution,  and  Raleigh's  daring  inventiveness  were 
alike  baffled  by  the  conditions  of  a  problem  harder  than  tlie  peopling 
of  America  or  the  conquest  of  India.  Alunster  could  not  be  made 
English.  After  all  its  desolation,  it  reverted  in  the  main  to  its  Irish 
possessors. 

Of  all  the  schemes  and  efforts  which  accompanied  the  attempt, 
and  the  records  of  which  fill  the  Irish  State  papers  of  those  years, 
Spenser  was  the  near  and  close  spectator.  He  was  in  Dublin  and 
on  the  spot,  as  Clerk  of  the  Council  of  Munster.  And  he  had  become 
acquainted,  perhaps,  by  this  time,  had  formed  a  friendship,  with 
Waiter  Raleigh,  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  Irish  business, 
whose  influence  was  rising  wherever  he  was  becoming  known. 
Most  of  the  knowledge  which  Spenser  thus  gfathered,  and  of  the  im- 
pressions which  a  practical  handling  of  Irish  affairs  had  left  on  him, 
was  embodied  in  his  interesting  work,  written  several  years  later — A 
View  of  the  present  State  of  Ireland.  But  his  connexion  with 
Munster  not  unnaturally  brought  him  also  an  accession  of  fortune. 
When  Ralegh  and  the  "Somersetshire  men  "  were  dividing  among 
them  the  County  of  Cork,  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  was  remembered 
by  some  of  his  friends.  He  was  admitted  among  the  Undertakers. 
His  name  appears  in  the  list,  among  great  statesmen  and  captains 
with  their  seignories  of  12,000  acres,  as  holdingagrant  of  some  3000, 
It  was  the  manor  and  castle  of  Kilcolman,  a  rumed  house  of  the 
Desmonds,  under  the  Galtee  Hills.  It  appears  to  have  been  first 
assigned  to  another  person.*  But  it  came  at  last  into  Spenser's 
hands,  probably  in  1586  ;  and  henceforward  this  was  his  abode  and 
his  home. 

Kilcolman  Castle  was  near  the  high-road  between  Mallow  and 
Limerick,  about  three  miles  from  Buttevant  and  Doneraile,  in  a 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  last  western  falls  of  the  Galtee  range, watered 
by  a  stream  now  called  the  Awbeg,  but  which  he  celebrates  under 
the  name  of  the  Mulla.  In  Spenser's  time  it  was  probably  sur- 
rounded with  woods.  The  earlier  writers  describe  it  as  a  pleasant 
abode  with  fine  views,  and  so  Spenser  celebrated  its  natural  beau- 
ties. The  more  recent  accounts  are  not  so  favourable.  "  Kilcol- 
man," says  the  writer  in  Murray's  Handbook,  "  is  a  small  peel 
tower,  with  cramped  and  dark  rooms,  a  form  which  every  gentle- 
man's house  assumed  in  turbulent  times.  It  is  situated  on  the 
margin  of  a  small  lake,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  overlooking  an 
extremely  dreary  tract  of  country."  It  was  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  wild  country  to  the  north,  half  forest,  half  bog,  the 
wood  and  hill  of  Aharlo,  or  Arlo,  as  Spenser  writes  it,  which  was  the 
refujre  and  the  "  great  fastness  "  of  the  Desmond  rebellion.  It 
was  amid  such  scenes,  amid  such  occupations,  m  such  society  and 
comjianionship,  that  the  poet  of  the  Faerie  Qiteene  accomplished  as 
much  of  his  work  as  was  given  him  to  do.  In  one  of  his  latef 
poems,  he  thus  contrasts  the  peace  of  England  with  his  own  home  : 

•  CarewMSS.  Calendar,  1587,  p.  449.     Cf.  Irish  Papers  ;  Calendar,  1587,  p.  309,  450. 
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"  No  wayling  there  nor  wretchednesse  is  heard, 
No  bloodie  issues  nor  no  leprosies, 
No  griesly  famins,  nor  no  raging  sweard, 
No  nightly  bordrags  [=border  ravage],  nor  no  hue  and  cries 
The  shepheards  there  abroad  may  safely  lie, 
On  hills  and  downes,  withoiiten  dread  or  daunger: 
No  ravenous  wolves  the  good  mans  hope  destroy. 
Nor  outlawes  fell  affray  the  forest  raunger." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  FAERIE  QUEENE — THE  FIRST  PART. 
[1580— 1590.] 

The  Faerie  Queene  is  heard  of  very  early  in  Spenser's  literary 
course.  We  know  that  in  the  beginning  of  1580,  the  year  in  which 
Spenser  went  to  Ireland,  something  under  that  title  had  been 
already  begun  and  submitted  to  Gabriel  Harvey's  judgment ;  and 
that,  among  other  literary  projects,  Spenser  was  intending  to  pro- 
ceed with  it.  But  beyond  the  mere  name,  we  know  nothing,  at 
this  time,  of  Spenser's  proposed  Faerie  Queene.  Harvey's  criti- 
cisms on  it  tell  us  nothing  of  its  general  plan  or  its  numbers. 
Whether  the  first  sketch  had  been  decided  upon,  whether  the  new 
stanza,  Spenser's  original  creation,  and  its  peculiar  beauty  and  in- 
strument, had  yet  been  invented  by  him,  while  he  had  been  trying 
experiments  in  metre  in  the  Shepherd'' s  Calendar,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining.  But  he  took  the  idea  with  him  to  Ireland  ; 
and  in  Ireland  he  pursued  it  and  carried  it  out. 

The  first  authentic  account  which  we  have  of  the  composition 
of  the  Faetie  Queens  is  in  a  pamphlet  written  bv  Spenser's  friend 
and  predecessor  in  the  service  of  the  Council  of  Munster.  Ludowick 
Bryskett,  and  inscribed  to  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton  :  a  Discourse  of 
Civil  Life,  published  in  1606.  He  describes  a  meeting  of  friends 
at  his  cottage  near  Dublin,  and  a  conversation  that  took  place  on 
the  "ethical  "  part  of  moral  philosophy.  The  company  consisted 
of  some  of  the  principal  Englishmen  employed  in  Irish  affairs,  men 
whose  names  occur  continually  in  the  copious  correspondence  in 
the  Rolls  and  at  Lambeth.  There  was  Long,  the  Primate  of  Ar- 
magh ;  tlicre  were  Sir  Robert  Dillon,  the  Cliief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  Dormer,  the  Queen's  Solicitor ;  and  tliere 
were  soldiers,  like  Thomas  Norreys,  then  Vice-President  of  Mun- 
ster, under  his  brother,  John  Norrevs  ;  Sir  Warham  Sentleger,  on 
whom  had  fallen  so  much  of  the  work  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and 
who  at  last,  like  Thomas  Norreys.  fell  in  Tyrone's  rcbelMon  ;  Cap- 
tain Christopher  Carleil,  Walsingham's  son-in-law,  a  man  who  had 
gained  great  distinction  on  land  and  sea,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but 
in  the  Low  Countries,  in  France,  and  at  Carthagcna  and  San  Do- 
mingo ;  and  Captain  Nicholas  Dawtry,  the  Seneschal  of  Clandeboy 
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in  the  troublesome  Ulster  country,  afterwards  "  Captain  "  of  Hamp. 
shire  at  the  time  of  the  Armada.  It  was  a  remarkable  party.  The 
date  of  this  meeting  must  have  been  after  the  summer  of  1584,  at 
which  time  Long  Avas  made  Primate,  and  before  the  beginiiing  of 
1588,  when  Dawtry  was  in  Hampshire.  The  extract  is  so  curious,  as 
a  picture  of  the  intellectual  and  literary  wants  and  etforts  of  the 
times,  especially  amid  the  disorders  of  Ireland,  and  as  a  statement 
of  Spenser's  purpose  in  bis  poem,  that  an  extract  from  it  deserves 
to  be  inserted,  as  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Todd's  Life  of  Spenser,  and 
repeated  in  that  by  Mr.  Hales. 

"  Herein  do  I  greatly  envie,"  writes  Brj-slcett,  "  the  happiness  of  the 
Italians,  who  have  in  their  mother-tongue  late  writers  that  have,  with  a 
singular  easie  metho<l  taught  all  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  confusedly 
or  obscurely  left  written.  Of  which,  some  I  have  begun  to  reade  with  no 
small  delight ;  as  Alexander  Piccolomini,  Gio.  Baptista  Gifakli,  and 
Guazzo;  all  three  having  written  upon  the  Ethickpartof  Morall  Philoso- 
phie  both  exactly  and  perspicuously.  And  would  God  that  some  of  our 
countrimen  would  shew  themselves  so  wel  affected  to  the  good  of  their 
countrie  (whereof  one  principall  and  most  important  part  consisteth  in 
the  instructing  men  to  vertue),  as  to  set  downe  in  English  the  precepts 
of  those  parts  of  Morall  Philosophic,  whereby  our  youth  might,  without 
spending  so  much  time  as  the  learning  of  tho.«e  other  languages  require, 
speedily  enter  into  the  right  course  of  vertuous  life. 

"  In  the  meane  while  I  must  struggle  with  those  bookes  which  I  vn- 
derstand  and  content  myselfe  to  plod  upon  them,  in  hope  that  God  (who 
knoweth  the  sincerenesse  of  my  desire)  will  be  pleased  toopen  my  vnder- 
standing,  so  as  I  may  reape  that  profit  of  my  reading,  which  1  trauell  for. 
Yet  is  there  a  gentleman  in  this  company,  whom  I  have  had  often  a  pur- 
pose to  intreate,  that  as  his  liesure  might  serue  him,  he  would  vouchsafe 
to  spend  some  time  with  me  to  instruct  me  in  some  hard  points  which  I 
cannot  of  mvselfe  vnderstand ;  knowing  hivi  to  he  not  onely  perfect  in  the 
Greek  tonpte,  but  also  very  well  read  in  Fhilosofhie,  heth  morall  and  natu- 
rall.  Neuertheless  such  is  my  bashfulness,  as  I  neuer  yet  durst  open  my 
month  to  disclose  this  my  desire  unto  him,  though  I  have  not  wanted 
some  hartning  thereunto  from  himselfe.  For  of  loue  and  kindnesto  me, 
he  encouraged  me  long  rithens  to  follow  the  reading  of  the  Creekc  tongue, 
and  offered  me  his  hetpe  to  viake  vie  vnderstand  it.  But  now  that  so  good 
an  opportunitie  is  offered  vnto  me,  to  satisfie  in  some  sort  my  desire;  I 
thinke  I  should  commit  a  great  fault,  not  to  myselfe  alone,  hut  to  all  this 
company,  if  I  should  not  enter  my  request  thus  farre,  as  to  moue  him  to 
spend  this  time  which  we  have  now  destined  to  familiar  discourse  and 
conuersation,  in  declaring  unto  us  the  great  benefits  which  men  obtaine 
by  the  knowledge  of  Morall  Philosophie,  and  in  making  us  to  know  what 
the  same  is,  what  be  the  parts  thereof,  whereby  vertues  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  vices  ;  and  finally,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  run  ouer  in  such 
order  as  he  shall  thinke  good',  such  and  so  many  principles  and  rules 
thereof,  as  shall  scrue  not  only  for  mv  i:>etter  instruction,  but  also  for  the 
contentment  and  satisfaction  of  you  al.  For  I  nothing  doubt,  but  that 
euery  one  of  you  will  be  glad  to  heare  so  profitable  a  discourse  and  thinke 
the  time  very  wel  spent  wherin  so  excellent  a  knowledge  shal  be  reuealcd 
unto  you,  from,  which  euery  one  may  be  assured  to  gather  some  fruit  as 
Vrel  as  mvselfe. 

"  Therefore  (said  I),  turning  myselfe  to  M.  Spenser,  It  is  you,  sir,  to 
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whom  it  pertaineth  to  shew  yourselfe  courteous  now  unto  vs  all  and  to 
make  vs  all  beholding  unto  you  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  which  we  shall 
gather  from  your  speeches,  if  you  shall  vouchsafe  to  open  unto  vs  the 
goodly  cabinet,  in  which  this  excellent  treasure  of  vertues  lieth  locked  up 
from  the  vulgar  sort.  And  thereof  in  the  behalfe  of  all  as  for  myselfe,  I 
do  most  earnestly  intreate  you  not  to  say  vs  nay.  Vnto  which  wordes 
of  mine  euery  man  applauding  most  with  like  words  of  request,  and  the 
rest  with  gesture  and  countenances  expressing  as  much,  M.  Spenser  an- 
swered in  this  maner: 

"  '  Though  it  may  seeme  hard  for  me,  to  refuse  the  request  made  by 
you  all,  whom  euery  one  alone,  I  should  for  many  respects  be  willing  to 
gratifie  ;  yet  as  the  case  standeth,  I  doubt  not  but' with  the  consent  of  the 
most  part  of  you,  I  shall  be  excused  at  .his  time  of  this  taske  which  would 
be  laid  vpon  me  ;  for  sure  I  am,  that  it  is  not  vnknowne  vnto  vou,  that  I 
haue  alreedy  vndertaken  a  work  tending  to  the  same  effect,  which  is  in 
lurotcal  Terse  under  the  title  of  a  Faerie  Qiiecne  to  represent  all  the  moral 
vertues,  assigning  to  euery  vertue  a  Knight  to  be  the  patron  and  defender 
of  the  same,  in  whose  actions  and  feates  of  arms  and  chiualry  the  opera- 
tions of  that  vertue,  whereof  he  is  the  protector,  are  to  be  expressed,  and 
the  vices  and  unruly  appetites  that  opjiose  themselves  against  the  same, 
to  be  beaten  down  and  ouercome.  Which  work,  as  I  have  already  well 
entred  into,  if  God  shall  please  to  spare  me  life  that  I  mav  finish  it  ac- 
cording to  my  mind,  your  wish  (M.  Bryskett)  will  be  in  some  sort  ac- 
complished, though  perhaps  not  so  effectually  as  you  could  desire.  And 
the  same  may  very  well  serue  for  my  excuse,  if  at'this  time  I  craue  to  be 
forborne  in  this  your  request,  since  any  discourse,  that  I  might  make  thus 
on  the  sudden  in  such  a  subject  would  be  but  simple,  and  little  to  your 
satisfactions.  For  it  would  require  good  aduisement  and  premeditation 
for  any  man  to  vndertake  the  declaration  of  these  points  that  you  have 
proposed,  containing  in  effect  the  Ethicke  part  of  Morall  Phi'losophie. 
Whereof  since  I  haue  taken  in  hand  to  discourse  at  large  in  my  poeme  be- 
fore spoken,  I  hope  the  expectation  of  that  work  may  serue  to'frce  me  at 
this  time  from  speaking  in  that  matter,  notwithstanding  vour  motion  and 
all  your  intreaties.  But  I  will  tell  you  how  I  thinke  by  himselfe  he  may 
very  well  excuse  my  speech,  and  yet  satisfie  all  vou  in  this  matter.  I  haue 
seene  (as  he  knoweth)  a  translation  made  by  himselfe  out  of  the  Italian 
tongue  of  a  dialogue  comprehending  all  the  Ethick  part  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy written  by  one  of  those  three  he  formerly  mentioned,  and  that  is  by 
Ci ralc/i  \m\cr  the  title  of  a  Dialogue  of  Ciuij  life.  If  it  please  him  to 
bring  us  forth  that  translation  to  be  here  read  among  vs,  or  otherwise  to 
dcliuer  to  us,  as  his  memory  may  serue  him,  the  contents  of  the  same  ;  he 
shal  (I  warrant  you)  satisfie  you  all  at  the  ful,  and  himselfe  wil  haue  no 
cause  but  to  thinke  the  time  well  spent  in  reuiewing  his  labors,  especially 
in  the  comixany  of  so  many  his  friends,  who  may  thereby  reape  much  pro- 
fit, and  the  translation  hapjiily  fare  the  better'  by  some  mending  it  may 
rcceiue  in  the  perusing,  as  all  writings  else  may  do  by  the  often  examina- 
tion of  the  same.  Neither  let.it^rouble  him  tha't  I  so  turne  oucr  to 
him  againe  the  taske  he  would  banc  put  me  to;  for  it  falleth  out  fit  for 
him  to  verifie  the  principall  of  all  this  Apologie,  euen  now  made  for  him- 
selfe ;  because  thereby  it  will  appeare  that  lie  hath  not  withdrawne  him- 
selfe from  seruice  of  the  state  to  line  idle  or  wholly  priuate  to  himselfe, 
but  hath  spent  some  time  in  doing  that  which  may  greatly  benefit  others, 
and  hath  serued  not  a  little  to  the  bettering  of  his'owne  m'ind,  and  increas- 
in-^ of  his  knowledge  ;  though  he  for  modesty  pretend  much  ignorance, 
and  pleadewant  in  wealth,  much  like  some  rich  beggars,  who  either  of  cus- 
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torn,  or  for  couetousnes,  go  to  begge  of  others  those  things  whereof  they 

^"""u  withThis  answe\'  of  M.  Spensers  it  seemed  that  all  the  company  were 
wel  satisfied,  for  after  some  few  speeches  whereby  they  had  shewed  an 
extreme  longing  after  his  worke  of  the  FairieQueene,  whereof  some  parcels 
had  been  by  some  of  them  seene,  they  all  began  to  presse  me  to  produce  my 
ranslation  mentioned  by  M.  Spenser  that  it  might  be  perused  among 
them ;  or  else  that  I  should  (as  near  as  I  could)  delmer  unto  then  the 
contents  of  the  same,  supposing  that  my  memory  would  not  much  faile  me 
in  a  thing  so  studied  and  advisedly  set  downe  m  wntmg  as  a  translation 
must  be." 

A  poet  at  this  time  still  had  to  justify  his  employment  by  pre- 
senting himself  in  the  character  of  a  professed  teacher  of  morality 
with    I  purpose   as   definite  and  formal,  though    with  a  different 
mythod,  as  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit.     Even  with  this  profession 
he  had  to  encounter  many  prejudices  and  men  of  f  av.ty  and  wis- 
dom shook  their  heads  at  what  they  thought  his  idle  tnflmg      Bu 
if  he  wished  to  be  counted  respectable,  and  to    separate  hin^self 
from  the  crowd  of  foolish  or  licentious  rimers  he  must  i "tend  dis- 
tinctly, not  merely  to  interest,  but  to  instruct,  by  l^'^new  and  deep 
conceits      It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  persuasion  that  Spen- 
ser laid  down  the  plan  of  the  Faerie  Queene.     It  was,  so  he  pro- 
posed to  himself,  to  be  a  work  on  moral,  and,  if  time  were  given 
him,  political  philosophy,  composed  with  as  serious  a  didactic  aim, 
as  any  treatise  or  sermon  in  prose.     He  deems  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain and  excuse  his  work  bv  claiming  for  it  this  design      He  did 
uot  venture  to  send  the  Faerie  Queeue  into  the  world  without  also 
tellintr  the  world  its  moral  meaning  and  bearing.     He  cannot  trust 
it  to  Tell  its  own  story  or  suggest  its  real  drift.     In  the  letter  to  Sir 
W     Raleigh,    accompanying    the    first  portion    of   it,  he   unfolds 
elaborately  in  the  sense  of  his   allegory,  as   he  expounded   it  to 
his  friends  in  Dublin.     "  To  some,"  he  says.  "  I  know  this  method 
will  .seem  displeasant,  which  had  rather  have  good  discipline  de- 
livered plainly  by  way  of  precept,  or  sermoned  at  large,  as  they  use, 
than  tlnis  cloudily  enwrapped  in  allegorical  devises."     He  thought 
that  Homer   and  Virgil    and    Ariosto  had  thus    written  poetry,  to 
teach  the  world  moral  virtue  and  political  wisdom.     He  attempted 
to   proi)itiate  Lord  liurghley,  wlio   hated    him   and  his   verses,  by 
setting  before  him  in  adedication  sonnet,  the  true  intent  of  his— 

"  Idle  rimes ; 
The  labour  of  lost  time  and  wit  unstaid  ; 
Yet  if  their  deeper  sense  he  inly  weighed, 
And  the  dim  veil,  with  which  from  common  view 
Their  fairer  parts  are  hid,  aside  be  laid. 
I'erhaps  not  vain  they  may  appear  to  you." 

In  earlier  and  in  later  times,  men  do  not  apologise  for  being 
poets  ;  ar^d  .Spenser  himself  was  deceived  in  giving  hirnsclf  credit 
for  this  direct  purpose  to  instruct,  when  he  was  really  following  the 
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course  marked  out  by  his  genius.     But  he  only  conformed  to  the 

curious  utilitarian  spirit  which  pervaded  the  literature  of  the  time. 
Readers  were  supposed  to  look  everywhere  for  a  moral  to  be 
drawn,  or  a  lesson  to  be  inculcated,  or  some  practical  rules  to  be 
avowedly  and  definitely  deduced ;  and  they  could  not  yet  take  in 
the  idea  that  the  exercise  of  the  speculative  and  imaginative  facul- 
ties may  be  its  own  end,  and  may  have  indirect  influences  and 
utilities  even  greater  than  if  it  was  guided  by  a  conscious  inten- 
tion to  be  edifying  and  instructive. 

The  first  great  English  poem  of  modern  times,  the  first  creation 
of  English  imaginative  power  since  Chaucer,  and  like  Chaucer  so 
thoroughly  and  characteristically  English,  was  not  written  in  England. 
Whatever  Spenser  may  have  done  to  it  before  he  left  England  with 
Lord  Grey,  and  whatever  portions  of  earlier  composition  may  have 
been  used'  and  worked  up  into  the  poem  as  it  went  on,  the  bulk  of 
the  Faerie  Qiieene,  as  we  have  it,  was  composed  in  what  to  Spenser 
and  his  friends  was  almost  a  foreign  land — in  the  conquered  arid 
desolated  wastes  of  wild  and  barbarous  Ireland.  It  is  a  feature  of 
his  work  on  which  Spenser  himself  dwells.  In  the  verses  which 
usher  in  his  poem,  addressed  to  the  great  men  of  Elizabeth's  court, 
he  presents  his  work  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  as 

"  The  wild  fruit  which  salvage  soil  hath  bred  ; 
Which  being  through  long  wars  left  almost  waste, 
With  brutish  barbarism  is  overspread  ;" — 

and  in  the  same  strain  to  Lord  Grey,  he  speaks  of  his  "rude  rimes, 
the  which  a  rustic  muse  did  weave,  in  salvage  soil."  It  is  idle  to 
speculate  what  difference  of  form  the  Faerie  Queene  might  have 
received,  if  the  design  had  been  carried  out  in  the  peace  of  Eng- 
land and  in  the  society  of  London.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
scene  of  trouble  and  danger  in  which  it  grew  up  greatlv  affected 
it.  This  may  possibly  account,  though  it  is  questionable,  for  the 
looseness  of  the  texture,  and  the  want  of  accuracy  and  finish 
which  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  it.  Spenser  was  a  learned  poet; 
and  his  poem  has  the  character  of  the  work  of  a  man  of  wide  read- 
ing, but  without  books  to  verify  or  correct.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  his  life  in  Ireland  added  to  the  force  and  vividness  with 
which  Spenser  wrote.  In  Ireland,  he  had  before  his  eyes  contin- 
ually the  dreary  world  which  the  poet  of  knight-errantry  imagines. 
There  men  might  in  good  truth  travel  long  through  wildernesses 
and  "great  woods  "  given  over  to  the  outlaw  and  the  ruffian.  There 
the  avenger  of  wrong  need  seldom  want  for  perilous  adventure  and 
the  occasion  for  quelling  the  oppressor.  There  the  armed  and  un- 
relenting hand  of  right  was  but  too  truly  the  only  substitute  for 
law.  There  might  be  found  in  most  certain  and  prosaic  reality,  the 
ambushes,  the  disguises,  the  treacheries,  the  deceits  and  temptations, 
even  the  supposed  witchcrafts  and  enchantments,  against  which 
the  fairy  champ'ons  of  the  virtues  have  to  be  on  their  guard.  In 
Ireland,  Englishmen  saw,  or  at  any  rale  thought  they  saw,  a  uni- 
versal conspiracy  of  fraud  against  righteousness,  a  universal  battle 
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going  on  between  error  and  ^^^:^:^^^  'of'wl«.™as' 
'°=°  'tunf  oXomr  V  e7saw  rverjwlire  'n^en  ,vl,ose  h..V 
^S'i.';i"';o^«rand  des£y^^^^ 

i:^Sf^:^it^^  f -^Ho™.  of  r^an,|a„d 
devoted  gallantry,  of  /°ble   generos.t;,   o    gent      «ren  th    o 

of  the  victorious  strength  of  evi  .  besides  ^^f  "H 
triitors— tlie  Desmonds,  and  Kildares,  and  O  Neales-tliere  %vere 
S  men  who  were  entrapped  and  overcome  and  the  men  who  - 
^nnoi^nted  hopes  and  became  recreants  to  their  faith  and  b>alt>  , 
h?-rSwiS  Stanley,  who,  after  a  briUiant  career  m  Ire  and 
turned  trJitor  and  apoJt'ate,  and  gave  up  Deventer  and  his  Irish 

'^ti"SSt!:i^ffle  Irish  wars  and  of  Irish  social  and  poUdcal 
life  gave  a\eal  subject,  gave  body  and  form  to  the  a  egory  Th  e 
in  i?tual  flesh  and  blood  were  enemies  to  be  toug  it  witn  oy  uic 
J^od  and  tiue  There  in  visible  fact  were  the  vices  and  false- 
hoods which  Arthur  and  his  companions  were  to  quell  and  punish^ 
T°°ere  in  ivin-  truth  were  6-^;/.>y  and  Sansloy^j^nA  Sansjoy,  there 
were  c;7eS\nd  G,  antorto.  the  witcheries  of  A  casta  and  Phcedna 

he  insofefce  of  Briana  and  Cruder.  And  there  too,  were  real 
Kni  dits  of  -oodness  and  the  Gospel-Grey,  and  Ormond,  and 
RaleM.   the  Norrevses,  St.  Leger,  and  Maltby-on  a  rea    mission 

romCio    ana's  noble  'realm  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  truth  and 
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The  allec^ory  bodies  forth  the  trials  which  beset  the  life  of  man 
inall  con^Uonl  and  at  all  times  But  Spenser  could  neve  ve 
seen  in  England  such  a  strong  and  perfect  '^^^f  ."^^J  f/_  "^^^ces 
itself-wilhthc  wild  wanderings  of  its  personages,  its  dailj  c  ^nces 
of  h  ttleand  dan-cr.  its  hairbreadth  escapes,  its  strange  encounters 
Us  ;  evall  v?  anaixhy  and  violence,  its  normal  absence  o  order 
\''/Hw-as"he  had  continually  and  customarily  before  hmnm 
Ireland  -  Tl  e  cufsc  of  God  was  so  great,"  writes  John  Hooker 
1  cJ^i  empo  ary,  "  and  the  land  so  ^barren  both  of  ".an  and 
r.-SilTtt    whosoever   did   travel   from   one    end   to   the    other 

li~'tJSL.^^n^.s='aSionr^?;«"S:?pj;: 

?  ISf  r^'^^^.a^^'S^.S  ^^.^  raanc^l 
RaleiM's  adventures  With  the  Irish  chieftains,  his  cliallcn^ies  and 

err-intrv  his  lecture  of  it  has  doubtless  gained  in  truth  anclstrcnui 
TyT  Ver  ,  r  ictical  experience  of  what  such  life  -«  l^^^^-^'^'^^j 
must  be.     The  Faerie  Queen  might  almost  be  called  the  Ep.c  of 
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the  English  wars  in  Ireland  under  Elizabeth,  as  much  as  the  Epic  of 
English  virtue  and  valour  at  the  same  period. 

At  the  Dublin  meeting  described  by  Bryskett,  some  time  later 
than  15S4,  Spenser  had  already  "well  entered  into"  his  work.  In 
1589,  he  came  to  England,  bringing  with  him  the  first  three  books  ; 
and  early  in  1590,  they  were  published.  Spenser  himself  has  told 
us  the  story  of  this  first  appearance  of  the  Faerie  (2ueene.  The 
person  who  discovered  the  extraordinary  work  of  genius  which  was 
growing  up  amid  the  turbulence  and  misery  and  despair  of  Ireland, 
and  who  once  more  brought  its  author  into  the  centre  of  English 
life,  was  Walter  Raleigh.  Raleigh  had  served  through  much  of  the 
Munster  war.  He  had  shown  in  Ireland  some  of  the  characteristic 
points  of  his  nature,  which  made  him  at  once  the  glory  and  shame 
of  English  manhood.  He  had  begun  to  take  a  prominent  place  in 
any  business  in  which  he  engaged.  He  had  shown  his  audacity, 
his  self-reliance,  his  resource,  and  some  signs  of  that  boundless  but 
prudent  ambition  which  marked  his  career.  He  had  shown  that 
freedom  of  tongue,  that  restless  and  high-reaching  inventiveness, 
and  that  tenacity  of  opinion,  which  made  him  a  difficult  person  for 
others  to  work  with.  Like  so  many  of  the  English  captains,  he 
hated  Ormond,  and  saw  in  his  feud  with  the  Desmonds  the  real 
cause  of  the  hopeless  disorder  of  Munster.  But  also  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  and  suspicion  of  Lord  Grey,  who  equally  disliked 
the  great  Irish  Chief,  but  who  saw  in  the  "plot  "  which  Raleigh 
sent  to  Burghley  for  the  pacification  of  Munster,  an  adventurer's 
impracticable  and  self-seeking  scheme.  "  I  must  be  plain,"  he 
writes,  "  I  like  neither  his  carriage  nor  his  company."  Raleigh 
had  been  at  Smerwick:  he  had  been  in  command  of  one  of  the 
bands  put  in  by  Lord  Grey  to  do  the  execution.  On  Lord  Grey's 
departure  he  had  become  one  of  the  leading  persons  among  the 
undertakers  for  the  planting  of  Munster.  He  had  secured  for  him- 
self a  large  share  of  the  Desmond  lands.  In  1587.  an  agreement 
among  the  undertakers  assigned  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  his  associ- 
ates and  tenants,  three  seigniories  of  12,000  acres  apiece,  and  one 
of  6000,  in  Cork  and  Waterford.  But  before  Lord  Grey's  depart- 
ure Raleigh  had  left  Ireland,  and  had  found  the  true  field  for  his 
ambition  in  the  English  court.  From  1582  to  1589  he  had  shared 
with  Leicester  and  Hatton,  and  afterwards  with  Essex,  the  special 
favour  of  the  Queen.  He  had  become  Warden  of  the  Stannaries 
and  Captain  of  the  Guard.  He  had  undertaken  the  adventure  of 
founding  a  new  realm  in  America  under  the  name  of  Virginia.  He 
had  obtained  grants  of  monopolies,  farms  of  wines,  Bahington's 
forfeited  estates.  His  own  great  ship,  which  he  had  built,  the  Ark 
Raleigh,  had  carried  the  flag  of  the  High  Admiral  of  England  in  the 
glorious  but  terrible  summer  of  1588.  He  joined  in  that  tremen- 
dous sea-chase  from  Plymouth  to  the  North  Sea,  when,  as  Spenser 
wrote  to  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham —  ' 

"  Those  huge  castles  of  Castili.m  King, 

Tliat  vainly  threatened  kinsidoms  to  disjjlace, 

Like  flying  doves,  yc  did  before  you  chase." 
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Tn  the  summer  of  1589,  Raleigh  had  been  ousy,  as  men  of  the 
sea  were  then^  half  Quel's  serva'-nts,  half  buccaneers  m  gathenng 
Se  abundant  spoils  to  be  found  on  the  high  seas  ;  and  he  had  been 
with  Sir  John  Norreys  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  a  bootless  but  not 
rprof^able  expedition  to  Lisbon.  On  his  return  from  the  Portu- 
Xoyage  his  court  fortunes  underwent  a  change.  Essex,  who  1  ad 
fon-  scorned  "  that  knave  Raleigh,"  was  in  the  ascendant.  Raleigh 
ound  the  Queen,  for  some  reason  or  another  and  reasons  were  not 
hard  to  find,  offended  and  dangerous.  He  bent  before  he  sto  m 
In  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1589,  he  was  in  Ireland,  looking  after 
his  arcre  setniories,  his  lawsuits  with  the  old  proprietors,  his  castle 
^Usmore,  and  his  schemes  for  turning  to  account  his  woods  for 
?he  mrufacture  of  pipe  staves  for  the  French  and  Spanish  wine 

^'^'^He  visited  Spenser,  who  was  his  neighbour,  at  Kilcolman  and 
the  visit  led  to  important  consequences.  Ihe  record  of  't  and  of 
he  I  ^nts  which  followed  is  preserved  in  a  cunous  poem  o  Spen- 
der's written  two  or  three  yeL  later,  and  of  --h  interest  in  lej 
t-ird  to  Spenser's   personal  history.     'laking  up  the  old  pastoial 

?:,;'  oi  ^^iW^^s  Calendar  U  ^'-J^^l'-^V-^'X^gos: 
the  swiins  who  fi^^urcd  in  its  dialogues-Hobbinol,  Cuddie   Kosa 

nd  Tnd  hirown^Colin  Clout-he  described,  under  the  usual  poe  1- 
rnl  disguise  thl circumstances  which  once  more  took  him  back  Horn 
iJoHnf  to  the  court.     The  court  was  the  place  to  which  a  1  persons 

•  n.  tn  n,?sh  their  way  in  the  world  were  attracted.  It  was  not 
:t    ?e  ceSl^e^VaTpow'er,  the  source  of  ^-ours  and^onours,  the 

Sn;^  \:n£iiiz  i^essiTmi^c  r^p;; 

Sa^c^^eK 

thirh  seemed  to  combine  or  concentrate  in  itself  the  glory  and  t  e 
gtd^s  of  heaven,  and  nil  tl- baseness  and  mahgn^  o^^ea^^^^^ 
^•he  occ^ion  f^^ed  a  fi.1  ce^bnuu.  ,^    ^^^l^n^Q:'^, 
IJndIo  the  im^c  :::;c' ^f  c^Uhl;:iS;ic  recognition  by  the  English- 
m,  n  of   he  time  of  his  unrivalled  pre-eminence  as  a  poe  .     In  thi^ 
noeti?al   recTd    Colin  Clours  coliw  home  a:^ain,  containing  m  it 
Utorv    ciiicism   satire,  personal  recollections,  love  passages,  we 
Iwe  t  I'e  p  rt  .  e  ;    his  recollections  of  the  flush  ;'nd  excitement  of 
hose  mon  hs  which  saw  the  first  appearance  of  the  l^aerie  Queene 
He  dc  cri  e^  the  interruption  of  his  retired   and,  as  he  pauUs  it 
peaceful  and  p.'istoral  life  in  his  Irish  home,  by  the  appcara  ce  o 
K-Kd   the  '-Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,"  from  "the  main  .sea  deep. 
Tl  eJ  miv  have    leen  thrown  together   before.     Both  had    been 
m tronhed  by  1  cicSer.     Both  had  been  together  at  S^merw.ck,  and 
PZy  in  other  passages  of  the  Munster  war;  both  had  served 
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under  Lord  Grey,  Spenser's  master,  though  he  had  been  no  lover 
of  Raleigh.  In  their  different  degrees,  Raleigh  with  his  two  or  three 
seigniories  of  half  a  county,  and  Spenser  with  his  more  modest 
estate,  they  were  embarked  in  the  same  enterprise,  the  plantation 
of  Munster.  But  Raleigh  now  appeared  before  Spenser  in  all  the 
glory  of  a  brilliant  favourite — the  soldier,  the  explorer,  the  daring 
sea-captain,  the  founder  of  plantations  across  the  ocean,  and  withal, 
the  poet,  the  ready  and  eloquent  discourser,  the  true  judge  and 
measurer  of  what  was  great  or  beautiful. 

The  time,  too,  was  one  at  once  of  excitement  and  repose.  Men 
felt  as  they  feel  after  a  great  peril,  a  great  effort,  a  great  relief ; 
as  the  Greeks  did  after  Salamis  and  Plataea,  as  our  fathers  did 
after  Waterloo.  In  the  struggle  in  the  Channel  with  the  might  of 
Spain,  England  had  recognised  its  force  and  its  prospects.  One 
of  those  solemn  moments  had  just  passed  when  men  see  before 
them  the  course  of  the  world  turned  one  way,  when  it  might  have 
been  turned  another.  All  the  world  had  been  looking  out  to  see 
what  would  come  to  pass  ;  and  nowhere  more  eagerly  than  in 
Ireland.  Every  one,  English  and  Irish  alike,  stood  agaze  to  "see 
how  the  game  would  be  played."  The  great  fleet,  as  it  drew  near, 
"worked  wonderfully  uncertain  yet  calm  humours  in  the  people, 
not  daring  to  disclose  their  real  intention."  When  all  was  decided, 
and  the  distressed  ships  were  cast  away  on  the  western  coast,  the 
Irish  showed  as  much  zeal  as  the  English  in  fulfilling  the  orders 
of  the  Irish  council,  to  "apprehend  and  execute  all  Spaniards 
found  there  of  what  quality  soever."  These  were  the  impressions 
under  which  the  two  men  met.  Raleigh,  at  the  moment,  was  under 
a  cloud.     In  the  poetical  fancy  picture  set  before  us — 

*'  His  song  was  all  a  lamentable  lay 

Of  great  unkindnesse,  and  of  usage  hard, 

Of  Cynthia  the  Ladie  of  the  Sea, 

Which  from  her  presence  faultlesse  him  debard. 

And  ever  .ind  anon,  with  singults  rife, 

He  cryed  out,  to  make  his  undersong ; 

Ah  !  my  loves  queene,  and  goddesse  of  my  life, 

Who  shall  me  pittie,  when  thou  doest  me  wrong.'" 

At  Kilcolman,  Raleigh  became  acquainted  with  what  Spenser 
had  done  of  the  Faerie  Queene.  His  rapid  and  clear  judgment 
showed  him  how  immeasurably  it  rose  above  all  that  had  yet  been 
produced  under  the  name  of  poetry  in  England.  That  'alone  is 
.sufticient  to  account  for  his  eager  desire  that  it  should  be  known 
in  England.  But  Raleigh  always  had  an  eye  to  hi.s  own  affairs, 
marred  as  they  so  often  were  by  ill-fortune  and  his  own  mistakes; 
and  he  may  have  thougiit  of  makin<;  his  peace  with  Cynthia  by 
reintroducing  at  Court  the  friend  of  Philip  Sidney,  now  ripened 
into  a  poet  not  unworthy  of  Gloriana's  greatness.  'This  is  Colin 
Clout's  account : 

When  thus  our  pipes  wc  both  had  wearied  well, 
CQuoth  he)  and  each  an  end  of  singing  made, 
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He  gan  to  cast  great  lyking  to  my  lore, 

And  great  dislvking  to  my  lucklesse  lot, 

That  banisht  had  mv  selfe,  like  wight  forlore, 

Into  that  waste,  where  I  was  quite  forgot. 

The  which  to  leave,  thenceforth  he  counseld  mee, 

Unmeet  for  man,  in  whom  was  aught  regardfull, 

And  wend  with  him.  his  Cynthia  to  see  : 

Whose  grace  was  great,  and  bounty  most  rewardtullj 

Besides  her  peerlesse  skill  in  making  well, 

And  all  the  ornaments  of  wondrous  wit, 

Such  as  all  womankynd  did  far  excell,     _ 

Such  as  the  world  admyr'd,  and  praised  it. 

So  what  with  hope  of  good,  and  hate  of  ill, 

He  me  perswaded  forth  with  him  to  fare. 

Nought  tooke  I  with  me,  but  mine  oaten  quill : 

Small  needments  else  need  shepheard  to  prepare. 

So  to  the  sea  we  came  ;  the  sea,  that  is 

A  world  of  waters  heaped  up  on  hie. 

Rolling  like  mountaines  in  wide  wildernesse,^ 

Horrible,  hideous,  roaring  with  hoarse  crie." 

This  is  followed  by  a  spirited  description  of  a  sea-voyage,  and  of 
that  empire  of  the  seas  in  which,  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Armada  England  and  England's  mistress  were  "ow  claiming  to 
be  supreme,  and  of  which  Raleigh  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
distinguished  officers : 

»  And  yet  as  ghastlv  dreadfull,  as  it  seemes. 
Bold' men,  presurriing  life  for  gaine  to  sell. 
Dare  tempt  that  gulf,  and  in  those  wandnng  stremes 
Seek  waies  unknowne,  waies  leadmg  down  to  hell. 
For,  as  we  stood  there  waiting  on  the  strond. 
Behold  1  an  huge  great  vessell  to  us  came, 
Dauncing  upon  the  waters  back  to  lond, 
As  if  it  scornd  the  daunger  of  the  same; 
Yet  was  it  but  a  wooden  frame  and  fraile, 
Glewed  togither  with  some  subtile  m^t^^r. 
Yet  had  it  armes  and  wings,  and  head  and  taile, 
And  life  to  move  it  selfe  upon  the  water. 
Strange  thing  !  how  bold  and  swift  the  monster  was, 
That  neither  car'd  for  wind,  nor  haile,  nor  raine. 
Nor  swelling  waves,  but  thorough  them  did  passe 
So  proudlv,  that  she  made  them  roare  againe. 
The  same'aboord  us  gently  did  receave. 
And  without  harme  us  farre  away  did  beare, 
So  farre  that  land,  our  mother,  us  did  leave, 
And  nought  but  sea  and  heaven  to  us  appeare. 
Then  hartlcsse  quite,  and  full  of  inward  fcare, 
That  shepheard  I  besought  to  mc  to  tell. 
Under  what  skie,  or  in  what  world  we  were, 
In  which  I  saw  no  living  people  dwell. 
Who  mc  rccomforting  all  that  he  might. 
Told  mc  that  that  same  was  the  Regiment 
Of  a  great  Shcpheardcssc.  that  Cynthia  hight 
His  liege,  his  Ladic,  and  his  lifcs  Regent. 
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'J'his  is  the  poetical  version  of  Raleigh's  appreciation  of  the 
treasure  which  he  had  lighted  on  in  Ireland,  and  of  what  he  did 
to  make  it  known  to  the  admiration  and  delight  of  England.  He 
returned  to  the  Court,  and  Spenser  with  him.  Again,  for  what 
reason  we  know  not,  he  was  received  into  favour.  The  poet,  who 
accompanied  him,  was  brought  to  the  presence  of  the  lady,  who 
saw  herself  in  "  various  mirrors  " — Cynthia,  Gloriana,  Belphoebe, 
as  she  heard  him  read  portions  of  the  great  poem  which  was  to 
add  a  new  glory  to  her  reign. 

"  The  Shepheard  of  the  Ocean  (quoth  he) 
Unto  that  Goddesse  grace  me  first  enhanced. 
And  to  mine  oaten  pipe  enclin'd  her  eare, 
That  she  thenceforth  therein  gan  take  delight; 
And  it  desir'd  at  timely  houres  to  heare, 
All  were  my  notes  but  rude  and  roughly  dight ; 
For  not  by  measure  of  her  owne  great  mynde, 
And  wondrous  worth,  she  mott  my  simple  song, 
But  joyd  that  country  shepheard  ought  could  fynd 
Worth  harkening  to,  emongst  the  learned  throng." 

He  had  already  too  well  caught  the  trick  of  flattery — flattery 
in  a  degree  almost  inconceivable  to  us — which  the  fashions  of  the 
time,  and  the  Queen's  strange  self-deceit,  exacted  from  the  lovalty 
and  enthusiasm  of  Englishmen.  In  that  art  Raleigh  was  only  too 
apt  a  teacher.  Colin  Clout,  in  his  story  of  his  recollections  of  the 
Court,  lets  us  see  how  he  was  taught  to  think  and  to  speak  there : 

"  But  if  I  her  like  ought  on  earth  might  read, 
I  would  her  lyken  to  a  crowne  of  liliies, 
Upon  a  virgin  brydes  adorned  head, 
With  Roses  dight  and  Goolds  and  Daffadillies; 
Or  like  the  circlet  of  a  Turtle  true, 
In  which  all  colours  of  the  rainbow  bee  ; 
Or  like  faire  Phebes  garlond  shining  new, 
Tn  which  all  pure  perfection  one  may  see. 
But  vaine  it  is  to  thinke,  by  paragone 
Of  earthly  things,  to  judge  of  things  divine: 
Her  power,  her  mercy,  her  wisdome,  none 
Can  deeme,  but  who  the  Godhead  can  define. 
Why  then  do  I,  base  she])heard,  bold  and  blind 
Presume  the  things  so  sacred  to  prophane  .'' 
More  fit  it  is  t' adore,  with  humble  mind, 
The  image  of  the  heavens  in  shade  humane." 

The  Queen,  who  heard  herself  thus  celebrated,  celebrated  not  only 
as  a  semi-divine  person,  but  as  herself  unrivalled  in  the  art  of 
*'  making  "  or  poetrj' — "  her  peerless  skill  in  making  well  " — granted 
Spenser  a  pension  of  50/.  a  year,  which,  it  is  said,  the  prosaic  and 
frugal  Lord  Treasurer,  always  hard-driven  for  money  and  not  caring 
much  for  poets,  made  difficulties  about  paying.  But  the  new  poem 
was  not  for  the  Queen's  ear  only.  In  the  registers  of  the  Station- 
ers' Company  occurs  the  following  entry  : 
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"  Primo  die  Decembris  [1589]. 
Mr   Ponsonoye— Entered  for  his  Copye,  abook  in  tytuled  tht/ayrye 
Queene  dxspostd   into   xij  bookes  &c.,  authorysed   under   tliandes  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbery  and  bothe  the  Wardens.  vjd. 

Thus,  between  pamphlets  of  the  hour— an  account  of  the  Arms  of 
the  City  Companies  on  one  side,  and  the  last  news  from  France  on 
the  other— the  first  of  our  great  modern  English  poems  was  licensed 
to  make  its  appearance.  It  appeared  soon  after,  with  the  date  ot 
I CQO  It  was'not  the  twelve  books,  but  only  the  first  three.  It  was 
accompanied  and  introduced,  as  usual,  by  a  great  host  of  commen- 
datory and  laudatory  sonnets  and  poems.  All  the  leadnig  person- 
a^res  'at  Elizabeth's  court  were  appealed  to ;  accordmg  to  their 
several  tastes  or  their  relations  to  the  poet,  they  are  humbly 
asked  to  befriend,  or  excuse,  or  welcome  his  poetical  venture.  1  he 
list  itself  is  worth  quoting:— Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  then  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Oxford,  Northumberland,  Ormond, 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  Sir  Walter 
Ralei'^h,  Lord  Bur-^^hley,  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Hunsdon, 
Lord  Buckhurst,  VValsingham.  Sir  John  Norris,  President  of  Mun- 
ster.  He  addresses  Ladv  Pembroke,  in  remembrance  ot  her 
brother,  that  •'  heroic  spirit,"  *  the  glory  of  our  da.ys," 

"  Who  first  my  Muse  did  lift  out  of  the  floor. 
To  sing  his  sweet  delights  in  lowly  lays." 

And  he  finishes  with  a  sonnet  to  Lady  Carew,  one  of  Sir  John 
Spencer's  daughters,  and  another  to  "  all  the  gracious  and  beauti- 
ful ladies  of  the  Court,"  in  which  "the  world's  pride  seems  to  be 
gathered."  There  come  also  congratulations  and  praises  for  him- 
self. Raleigh  addre.ssed  to  him  a  fine  but  extravagant  sonnet  in 
which  he  imagined  Petrarch  weeping  for  envy  at  the  approval  of 
the  J^aene  Oueene,  while  "  Oblivion  laid  him  down  on  Laura  s 
hearse,"  and^ven  Homer  trembled  for  his  fame.  Gabriel  Harvey 
revoked  iiis  judgment  on  the  Elvish  2«^^'«,  and,  not  without  some 
regret  for  less  ambitious  days  in  the  past,  cheered  on  his  friend  in 
his  noble  enterprise.  Gabriel  Harvey  has  been  so  much,  and  not 
without  reason,  laughed  at,  and  yet  his  verses  welcoming  the  Faerie 
Onecnc  are  so  full  of  true  and  warm  friendship,  and  of  unexpected 
refinement  and  grace,  that  it  is  but  just  to  cite  them.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  world  he  was  an  absurd  personage :  but  Spenser  saw  in  him 
perhaps  his  worthiest  and  trustiest  friend.  A  generous  and  simple 
affection  has  almost  got  the  better  in  them  of  -edantry  and  false 
taste. 

"  Collyn,  I  see,  bv  thy  new  taken  taske, 

Some  sacrcd'fury  hath  cnricht  thy  braynes. 
That  leadcs  thv  muse  in  haughty  verse  to  m.askc, 

And  loath  the  laves  that  longs  to  lowly  swayncs; 
That  lifts  thv  notes  from  Shepheardes  unto  kinges  r 
So  like  the  lively  Larke  that  mounting  singes. 
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"  Thy  lovely  Rosolinde  seemes  now  forlorne, 
And  all  thy  gentle  flockes  forgotten  quight 
Thy  chaunged  hart  now  holdes  thy  pypes  in  scorne, 

Those  prety  pypes  that  did  thy  mates  delight ; 
Those  trusty  mates,  that  loved  thee  so  well ; 
Whom  thou  gav'st  mirth,  as  they  gave  thee  the  bell.' 

'Yet,  as  thou  earst  with  thy  sweete  roundelayes 

Didst  stirre  to  glee  our  laddes  in  homely  bowers ; 

So  moughtst  thou  now  in  these  refyned  layes 
Delight  the  daintie  eares  of  higher  powers : 

And  so  mought  they,  in  their  deepe  skanning  skill 

Alow  and  grace  our  Collyns  flowing  quyll. 

"And  faire  befall  that  Faerie  Queene  of  thine, 

In  whose  faire  eyes  love  linckt  with  vertue  sittes 
Enfusing,  by  those  bewties  fyers  devyne, 

8uch  high  conceites  into  thy  humble  wittes, 
As  raised  hath  poore  pastors  oaten  reedes 
From  rustick  tunes,  to  chaunt  heroique  deedes. 

"  So  mought  thy  Redcrosse  Knight  with  happy  hand 

Victorious  be  in  that  faire  Hands  right, 
Which  thou  dost  vayle  in  Type  of  Faery  land, 

Elizas  blessed  field,  that  Albion  hight  : 
That  shieldes  her  friendes,  and  warres  her  mightie  foes, 
Yet  still  with  people,  peace,  and  plentie  flowes.  •■ 

"  But  (jolly  shepheard)  though  with  pleasing  stvle 
Thou  feast  the  humour  of  the  Courtly  trayne, 
Let  not  conceipt  thy  setled  sence  beguile, 

Ne  daunted  be  through  envy  or  disdaine. 
Subject  thy  dome  to  her  Empyring  spright. 
From  whence  thy  Muse,  and  all  the  world,  takes  light. 

"  HOBYNOLL." 

And  to   the  Queen  herself  Spenser  presented  his  work,  in  one 
of  the  boldest  dedications  perhaps  ever  penned  : 

"To 
The  Most  High,  Mightie,  and  Magnificent 
Empresse, 
Renowmed  for  piety,  vertve,  and  all  gratiovs  government, 
ELIZABETH, 
By  the  Grace  of  God, 
Qveene  of  England,  Fravnce,  and  Ireland,  and  of  Virginia, 
Defendovr  of  the  Faith,  &c. 
Her  most  hvmble  Servavnt 
Edmvnd  Spenser, 
Doth,  in  all  hvmilitie. 
Dedicate,  present,  and  consecrate 
These  his  labovrs, 
To  live  with  the  eternitie  of  her  fame." 

"  To  live  witli  the  eternity  of  her  fame  " — the  claim  was  a  proud 
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ones  but  it  has  proved  a  prophecy.  The  publication  of  the  Faerie 
Queetu  placed  him  at  once  and  for  his  life-time  at  the  head  of  all 
living  English  poets.  The  world  of  his  day  immediately  acknowl- 
edo-ed  the  charm  and  perfection  of  the  new  work  of  art  which  had 
taken  it  by  surprise.  As  far  as  appears,  it  was  welcomed  heartily 
and  generously.  Spenser  speaks  in  places  of  envy  and  detraction, 
and  he,  like  others,  had  no  doubt  his  rivals  and  enemies.  But  little 
trace  of  censure  appears,  except  in  the  stories  about  Burghley's 
dislike  of  him,  as  an  idle  rimer,  and  perhaps  as  a  friend  of  his  op- 
ponents. But  his  brother  poets,  men  like  Lodge  and  Drayton,  paid 
honour,  though  in  quaint  phrases,  to  the  learned  Colin,  the  reverend 
Colin,  the  excellent  and  cunning  Colin.  A  greater  than  they,  if  we 
may  trust  his  editors,  takes  him  as  the  representative  of  poetry, 
which  is  so  dear  to  him. 

"  If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother. 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  'twixt  thee  and  me, 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dcmland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense ; 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such 
As  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 
That  Phoebus'  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd 
Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes- 
One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign ; 
One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee  remain." 

{SAakespere,  in  the  "  Passionate  Pilgrim^  IS99-) 

Even  the  fierce  parhphleteer,  Thomas  Nash,  the  scourge  and 
torment  of  poor  Gabriel  Harvev,  addresses  Harvey's  friend  as 
heavenly  Spenser,  and  extols  "  the  Faerie  Singers'  stately  tuned 
verse."  Spenser's  title  to  be  the  "  Poet  of  poets  "  was  at  once  ac- 
knowledged as  by  acclamation.  And  he  himself  has  no  difficulty 
in  accepting  his  position.  In  some  lines  on  the  death  of  a  friend  s 
wife,  whom  he  laments  and  praises,  the  idea  presents  itself  that  the 
great  queen  may  not  approve  of  her  Shepherd  wasting  his  lays  on 
meaner  persons,  and  he  puts  into  his  friend's  mouth  a  deprecation 
of  her  possible  jealousy.  The  lines  are  characteristic,  both  in  their 
beauty  and  music,  and  in  the  strangeness,  in  our  eyes,  of  the  excuse 
made  for  the  poet. 

"Ne  let  Eliza,  royall  Shepheardesse, 
The  praises  of  my  parted  love  envy, 
For  she  hath  praises  in  all  plenteousnessc 
Powr'dupon  her,  like  showers  of  Castaly, 
By  her  own  Shcphcard,  Colin,  her  ownc  Shepheard, 
That  her  with  heavenly  hvmnes  doth  dcifie, 
Of  rustick  muse  full  hardly  to  be  betterd. 
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**  She  is  the  Rose,  the  glorie  of  the  day, 
And  mine  the  Primrose  in  the  lowly  shade: 
Mine,  ah  !  not  mine  ;  amisse  I  mine  did  say  : 
Not  mine,  but  His,  which  mine  awhile  her  made  ; 
Mine  to  be  His,  with  him  to  live  for  ay. 
O  that  so  faire  a  flower  so  soone  should  fade, 
And  through  untimely  tempest  fall  away  1 

"  She  fell  away  in  her  first  ages  spring, 
Whli'st  yet  her  leafe  was  greene,  and  fresh  her  rinde, 
And  whilst  her  braunch  faire  blossomes  foorth  did  bring, 
She  fell  away  against  all  course  of  kinde. 
For  age  to  dye  is  right,  but  youth  is  wrong ; 
She  fel  away  like  fruit  blowne  downe  with  winde. 
Weepe,  Shepheard!  weepe,  to  make  my  undersong." 

Thus  in  both  his  literary  enterprises  Spenser  had  been  signally 
successful.  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,  \r\  1580,  had  immediately 
raised  high  hopes  of  his  powers.  The  Faerie  Queene,  in  1590,  had 
more  than  fulfilled  them.  In  the  interval  a  considerable  change 
had  happened  in  English  cultivation.  Shakespere  had  come  to 
London,  though  the  world  did  not  yet  know  all  that  he  was.  Sid- 
ney had  published  his  Defence  of  Poesie,  and  had  written  the  Ar- 
cadia, though  it  was  not  yet  published.  Marlowe  had  begun  to 
write,  and  others  beside  him  were  preparing  the  change  which  was 
to  come  on  the  English  Drama.  Two  scholars  who  had  shared 
with  Spenser  in  the  bounty  of  Robert  Nowell  were  beginning,  in 
different  lines,  to  raise  the  level  of  thought  and  style.  Hooker  was 
beginning  to  give  dignity  to  controversy,  and  to  show  what  English 
prose  might  rise  to.  Lancelot  Andrewes,  Spenser's  junior  at  school 
and  college,  was  training  himself  at  St.  Paul's  to  lead  the  way  to  a 
larger  and  higher  kind  of  preaching  than  the  English  clergy  had  yet 
reached.  The  change  of  scene  from  Ireland  to  the  centre  of  Eng- 
lish interests  must  have  been,  as  Spenser  describes  it,  very  im- 
pressive. England  was  alive  with  aspiration  and  effort :  imagina- 
tions were  inflamed  and  hearts  stirred  by  the  deeds  of  men  who  de- 
scribed with  the  same  energy  with  which  they  acted.  Amid  such 
influences  and  with  such  a  friend  as  Raleigh,  Spenser  may  natur- 
ally have  been  tempted  by  some  of  the  dreams  of  advancement  of 
which  Raleigh's  soul  was  full.  There  is  strong  probability,  from 
the  language  of  his  later  poems,  that  he  indulged  such  hopes,  and 
that  they  were  disappointed.  A  year  after  the  entry  in  the  Station- 
ers' Register  of  the  Faerie  Queene  (29  Dec,  1590),  Ponsonby,  his 
publisher,  entered  a  volume  of  Complaints,  containint^  sundry 
stnall  Poems  of  the  World's  Vanity"  to  which  he  prefixed  the  fol- 
lowing notice  : 

"The  Printer  to  the  Gentle  Reader. 

"  Since  my  late  setting  foorth  of  the  faerie  Queene,  finding  that  it  hath 
found  a  favourable  passage  amongst  you,  I  have   sithencc  endevoured  by 
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all  good  meanes  (for  the  better  encrease  and  accomplishment  of  your  de- 
H 'iftslto  get  into  my  handes  such  smale  Poemes  of  the  same  Authors,  as 
I  heard  wei  disperst  abroad  in  sundrie  hands,  and  not  ^asie  to  be  come 
bv  bv  himselfe  ;  some  of  them  having  bene  d.vershe  imbeziled  and  pur- 
lo\'neV  um  him  since  his  departure  over  Sea.  Of  the  which  I  have,  by 
S  mea  es  <rathered  togeather  these  fewe  parcels  present,  which  I  have 
Suse  rto  bee^Lprinted'altogeather,  for  that  they  all  seeme  to  containe 
Se  matter  of  argument  in  them  ;  being  all  complaints  and  nied.tations  of 

he  "orlds  vanitfe,  verie  grave  and  profitable.  To  -^-ch  effect  I  under- 
stand that  he  besides  wrote  sundrie  others,  namelie  Ecc  estates  and  Lan^ 
Tut  Lt.corum,  translated  A  sernghts  slumber,  The  hell  oflc^ers^InsPur^ 
satorie  being  all  dedicated  to  Ladies;  so  as  it  may  seeme  he  ment  hem 
S  to  one  volume.  Besides  some  other  Pamphlets  looselie  scattered 
Ibroad  :  as  The  dyin?  Pellican,  The  howers  of  the  Lord  The  saertfice  of  a 
7nZr,  The  seven  P'salmes,  &c.,  which,  when  I  can.  e>ther  by  himselfe  or 
otherwise  attaine  too,  I  meane  likewise  for  your  favour  sake  to  set  foor  h. 

l\  thTmeane  time,  paying  you  gentlie  to  accept  of  these,  and  graciouslie 

to  entertaine  the  new  Poet,  I  take  leave. 

The  collection  is  a  misceHaneous  one,  both  as  to  subjects  and 
date:  it  contains,  among  other  things,  the  Y^.^^'^J'^"/ /•"^^  J.f" 
trarch  and    Da  Bellav,  which   had  appeared   in  Vander   Nopdts 
Theatre  of  Worldlings,  in  1569.     Bat  there  are  also  some  pieces 
of  later  date;  and  thev  disclose-  not  only  personal  sorrows  and 
griefs,  but  also  an  experience  which  had  ended  in  disgust  and  disap- 
pointment.    In  spite  of   Raleigh's  friendship,  he  had  found  that  in 
the  Court  he  was  not  likely  to  thrive.     The  two  Po^,«'-^^J^l.?f"  ^;;^^^ 
had  been  his  earliest  friends  had  disappeared.  .  I'h'l'P  Sidney  had 
died  in  1586 ;  Leicester,  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  Armada 
in   1588.     And  they  had  been   followed   (April  1590)  by  Sidneys 
powerful  father-in-law.  Francis   Walsingham.     The  death  of  Le  - 
cester,  untended,   unlamented,  powerfully  impressed   Spenser  al- 
ways keenly  alive  to  the  pathetic  vicissitudes  o    human  greatness 
In  one  of  these  pieces,  r//.  Ti'^^/.f  ^/ Z^''^^.  addressed  to  Sidney  s 
sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Spenser  thus  imagines  the  death 
of  Leicester — 

"It  is  not  long,  since  these  two  eyes  beheld 
A  mightic  Prince,  of  most  renowmed  race. 
Whom  England  high  in  count  of  honour  held, 
And  greatest  ones  did  sue  to  gaine  his  grace; 
Of  greatest  ones  he,  greatest  in  his  place, 
Sate  in  the  bosome  of  his  Soveraine, 
And  Ri^ht  and  loyall  did  his  word  maintaine. 

"  I  saw  him  die,  I  saw  him  die,  as  one 
Of  the  meane  people,  and  brought  foorth  on  beare 
I  saw  him  die,  and  no  man  left  to  mone 
His  dolefull  fate,  that  late  him  loved  deare 
Scarsc  anic  left  to  close  his  eyelids  neare 
Scarsc  anic  left  upon  his  lips  to  laie 
The  sacred  sod,  or  Requiem  to  sale. 
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"  O !  trustless  state  of  miserable  men, 
That  builde  your  Wis  on  hope  of  earthly  thing. 
And  vainlie  thinke  your  selves  halfe  happie  then. 
When  painted  faces  with  smooth  flattering 
Doo  fawne  on  you,  and  your  wide  praises  sing; 
And,  when  the  courting  masker  louteth  lowe, 
Ilim  true  in  heart  and  trustie  to  you  trow." 

For  Sidney,  the  darling  of  the  time,  who  had  been  to  him  not 
merely  a  cordial  friend,  but  the  realised  type  of  all  that  was  glori- 
ous in  manhood,  and  beautiful  in  character  and  gifts,  his  mourning 
was  more  than  that  of  a  looker-on  at  a  moving  instance  of  the 
frailty  of  greatness.  It  was  the  poet's  sorrow  for  the  ix)et,  who 
had  almost  been  to  him  what  th^  elder  brother  is  to  the  younger. 
Both  now,  and  in  later  years,  his  affection  for  one  who  was  be- 
come to  him  a  glorified  saint,  showed  itself  in  deep  and  genuine 
expression,  through  the  affectations  which  crowned  the  "  herse  " 
of  Astrophel  and  Philisides.  He  was  persuaded  that  Sidney's 
death  had  been  a  grave  blow  to  literature  and  learning.  The  Ruins 
of  Thiie,  and  still  more  the  Tears  of  the  Muses,  are  full  of  lamen- 
tations over  returning  barbarism  and  ignorance,  and  the  slight  ac- 
count made  by  those  in  power  of  the  gifts  and  the  arts  of  the  writer, 
the  poet,  and  the  dramatist.  Under  wliat  was  popularly  thought 
the  crabbed  and  parsimonious  administration  of  Burghley,  and  with 
the  churlishness  of  the  Puritans,  wliom  he  was  supposed  to  foster, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  poetry  of  the  time  was  passing  away  in  chill 
discouragement.  The  effect  is  described  in  lines  which,  as  we  now 
naturally  supposed,  and  Dryden  ^Iso  thought,  can  refer  to  no  one 
but  Shakespere.  But  it  seems  doul^lful  whether  all  this  could 
have  been  said  of  Shakespere  in  1590.  It  seems  more  likely  that 
this  also  is  an  extravagant  compliment  to  Philip  Sidney,  and  his 
masking  performancesr  He  was  lamented  elsewhere  under  the 
poetical  name  of  Willy.  If  it  refers  to  him,  it  was  probably  written 
before  his  death,  though  not  published  till  after  it;  for  the  lines 
imply,  not  that  he  is  literally  dead,  but  that  he  is  in  retirement. 
The  expression  that  he  is  "  dead  of  late,"  is  explained  in  four  lines 
below,  as  "ciioosing  to  sit  in  idle  cell,"  and  is  one  of  Spenser's 
common  figures  for  inactivity  or  sorrow.* 

The  verses  are  the  lamentations  of  the  Muse  of  Comedy. 

"  Thaoa. 

.    "Where  be  the  swcete  delights  of  learning's  treasure 
That  wont  with  Comick  sock  to  beautefie 
The  painted  Theaters,  and  fill  with  pleasure 
The  listners  eves  and  earcs  with  melodic ; 
In  which  I  l.ite  was  wont  to  raine  as  Queene, 
And  niaske  in  mirth  with  Graces  well  beseene  ? 

"O  I  all  is  gone;  .and  all  th.at  goodly  glee, 
Which  wont  to  be  the  glorie  of  gay  wits, 
Is  laved  abed,  and  no  where  now  to  see  ; 

•  V.  Colin  Clout,  1.  31-     Astrophtl,  1.  175. 
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And  in  her  roome  unseemly  Sorrow  sits, 
With  hollow  browes  and  greisly  countenaunce, 
Marring  my  joyous  gentle  dalliaunce. 

«  And  him  beside  sits  ugly  Barbarisme; 
And  brutish  Ignorance,  ycrept  of  late 
Out  of  dredd  darknes  of  the  deepe  Abysme, 
Where  being  bredd,  he  light  and  heaven  does  hate! 
They  in  the  mindes  of  men  now  tjTannize, 
And  the  iaire  Scene  with  rudenes  foule  disguize 

"All  places  thev  with  follie  have  possest, 
And  svith  vain'e  toyes  the  vulgare  entertaine ; 
But  me  have  banished,  with  all  the  rest 
That  whilome  wont  to  wait  upon  my  traine, 
Fine  Counterfesaunce,  and  unhurtfuU  Sport, 
Delight,  and  Laughter,  deckt  in  seemly  sort. 

"  All  these,  and  all  that  els  the  Comick  Stage 
With  seasoned  wit  and  goodly  pleasance  graced, 
Bv  which  mans  life  in  his  likest  image 
Was  limned  forth,  are  wholly  now  defaced  ; 
And  those  sweete  wits,  which  wont  the  like  to  frame, 
Are  now  despizd,  and  made  a  laughing  game. 

"And  he,  the  man  whoni  Nature  selfe  had  made 
To  mock  her  selfe,  and  truth  to  imitate. 
With  kindly  counter  under  Mimick  shade, 
Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah  !  is.  dead  of  late  ; 
With  whom  all  joy  and  jolly  merriment 
Is  also  dreaded,  and  in  dolour  drento 

»  ■•  *  *  *  * 

"But  that  same  gentle  Spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Large  streames  of  honnie  and  sweete  Nectar  flowe, 
Scorning  the  boldnes  of  such  base-borne  men, 
Which  dare  their  follies  forth  so  rashlie  throwe. 
Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  Cell, 
Than  so  himself e  to  mockerie  to  sell." 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  pieces  is  a  satirical  fable, 
Mother  HubbercTs  Tale  of  the  Ape  and  Fox,  which  may  take  rank 
with  the  satirical  writings  of  Chaucer  and  Dryden  for  keenness  of 
touch,  breadth  of  treatment,  for  swing  and  fiery  scorn,  and  sus- 
tained strength  of  sarcasm.  By  his  visit  to  the  Court,  Spenser  had 
increased  his  knowledge  of  the  realities  of  life.  That  brilliant 
Court,  with  a  goddess  at  its  head,  and  full  of  charming  swains  and 
divine  nymphs,  had  also  another  side.  It  was  still  his  poetical 
heaven.  But  with  that  odd  insensibility  to  anomaly  and  glaring 
contrasts,  which  is  seen  in  his  time,  and  perhaps  exists  at  all  times, 
he  passed  from  the  celebration  of  the  dazzling  glories  of  Cynthia's 
Court  into  a  fierce  vein  of  invective  against  its  treacheries,  its  vain 
shows,  its  unceasing  and  mean  intrigues,  its  savage  jealousies,  its 
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fatal  rivalries,  the  scramble  there  for  preferment  in  Church  and 
State.  When  it  is  considered  what  great  persons  might  easily  and 
naturally  have  been  identified  at  the  time  with  the  Ape  and  the  Fox, 
the  confederate  impostors,  charlatans,  and  bullying  swindlers,  who 
had  stolen  the  lion's  skin,  and  by  it  mounted  to  the  high  places  of 
the  State,  it  seems  to  be  a  proof  of  the  indifference  of  the  Court 
to  the  power  of  mere  literature,  that  it  should  have  been  safe  to 
write  and  publish  so  freely  and  so  cleverly.  Dull  Catholic  lam- 
poons and  Puritan  scurrilities  did  not  pass  thus  unnoticed.  They 
were  viewed  as  dangerous  to  the  State,  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 
The  fable  contains  what  we  can  scarcely  doubt  to  be  some  of  that 
wisdom  which  Spenser  learnt  by  his  experience  of  the  Court. 

"  So  pitifull  a  thing  is  Suters  state  ! 
Most  miserable  man,  whom  wicked  fate 
Hath  brought  to  Court,  to  sue  for  had-ywist. 
That  few  have  found,  and  manie  one  hath  mist 
Full  little  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not  tride, 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide: 
To  loose  good  dayes,  that  might  be  better  spent ; 
To  wast  long  nights  in  {>ensive  discontent ; 
To  speed  to  day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow ; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  leare  and  sorrow  ; 
To  have  thy  Princes  grace,  yot  want  her  Peeres* 
To  have  thy  asking,  yet  waite  manie  yeeres; 
To  fret  thy  soule  with  crosses  and  with  cares; 
To  eate  thy  heart  through  comfortlesse  dispaires ; 
To  fawne,  to  crowche,  to  waite,  to  ride,  to  ronne, 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undonne. 
Unhappie  wight,  borne  to  disastrous  end, 
That  doth  liis  life  in  so  long  tendance  spend  I 

"  Who  ever  leaves  sweete  home,  where  meane  estate 
In  safe  assurance,  without  strife  or  hate, 
Findes  all  things  needfull  for  contentment  meeke, 
And  will  to  Court  for  shadowes  vaine  to  seeke, 
Or  hope  to  gaine,  himselfe  will  a  daw  trie  : 
That  curse  God  send  unto  mine  enemie  !  " 

Spenser  probably  did  not  mean  his  characters  to  fit  too  closely 
to  living  persons  That  might  have  been  dangerous.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  had  not  distinctly  in  his  eye  a  very  great 
personage,  the  greatest  in  England  next  to  the  Queen,  in  the  fol- 
lowing picture  of  the  doings  of  the  Fox  installed  at  Court 

"  But  the  false  Foxc  most  kindly  plaid  liis  part ; 
For  whatsoever  mother-wit  or  arte 
Could  worke,  he  put  in  proofe  :  no  practise  slie. 
No  counterpoint  of  cunning  policie, 
No  reach,  no  breach,  that  might  him  profit  bring, 
But  he  the  same  did  to  his  purpose  wring. 
Nought  suffered  he  the  Ape  to  give  or  graunt. 
But  through  his  hand  must  passe  the  Fiaunt. 
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lie  chaff:ad  Chayres  in  which  Churchmen  were  set. 

And  breach  of  la'wes  to  privie  ferme  did  let : 

No  statute  so  established  might  bee, 

Nor  ordinauiice  so  needfull,  but  that  hce 

Would  violate,  though  not  with  violence, 

Yet  under  colour  of  the  confidence 

The  which  the  Ape  repos'd  in  him  alone, 

And  reckned  him  the  kingdomes  corner-stone. 

And  ever,  when  he  ought  would  bring  to  pas. 

His  long  experience  the  platforme  was: 

And,  when  he  ought  not  pleasing  would  put  by 

The  cloke  was  care  of  thrift,  and  husbandry, 

For  to  encrease  the  common  treasures  store  : 

But  his  owne  treasure  he  encreased  more, 

And  lifted  up  his  loftie  towres  thereby. 

That  thev  began  to  threat  the  neighbour  sky; 

The  whiles  the  Princes  pallaces  fell  fast 

To  ruine  (for  what  thing  can  ever  last?) 

And  whilest  the  other  Peeres,  for  povertie. 

Were  forst  their  auncient  houses  to  let  lie, 

And  their  olde  Castles  to  the  ground  to  fall, 

Which  their  forefathers,  famous  over-all, 

Had  founded  for  the  Kingdome's  ornament, 

And  for  their  memories  long  moniment. 

13ut  he  no  count  made  of  Nobilitie. 

Nor  the  wilde  beasts  whom  amies  did  glorifie, 

The  Realmes  chiefe  strength  and  girlond  of  the  crowne. 

All  these  through  fained  crimes  he  thrust  adowne. 

Or  made  them  dwell  in  darknes  of  disgrace ; 

For  none,  but  whom  he  list,  might  come  in  place. 
"  Of  men  of  armes  he  had  but  small  regard. 

But  kept  them  lowe,  and  streigned  verie  hard. 

For  men  of  learning  little  he  esteemed  ; 

His  wisdome  he  above  their  learning  deemed 

As  for  the  rascall  Commons,  least  he  cared. 

For  not  so  common  was  his  bountie  shared. 

Let  God,  (said  he)  if  please,  care  for  the  manic, 

I  for  mv  selfe  must  care  before  els  anie. 

So  did  he  good  to  none,  to  manie  ill. 

So  did  he  all  the  kingdome  rob  and  pill ; 

Yet  none  durst  speake,  ne  none  durst  of  him  plame, 

So  great  he  was  in  grace,  and  rich  through  gaine. 

Ne  would  he  anic  let  to  have  accesse 

Unto  the  Prince,  but  by  his  own  addrcssc. 

For  all  that  els  did  come  were  sure  to  faile." 

Even   at  Court,  however,  the  poet  finds  a  contrast  to  all  this:  ^• 
had  known  Philip  Sidney,  and  Raleigh  was  his  friend. 

"  Yet  the  brave  Courtier,  in  whose  beauteous  thought 
Regard  of  honour  harbours  more  than  ought. 
Doth  loath  such  base  condition,  to  backbite 
Anics  good  name  for  envie  or  despite : 
He  stands  on  tearmcs  of  honourable  minde, 
Ne  will  be  carried  with  the  common  windc 
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Of  Courts  inconstant  mutabilitie, 

Ne  after  everie  tattling  fable  tlie  ; 

But  heares  and  sees  the  follies  of  the  rest, 

And  thereof  gatiiers  for  hiniselfe  the  best. 

He  will  not  creepe,  nor  crouche  with  fained  face, 

But  walkes  upright  with  comely  stedfasl  pace, 

And  unto  all  doth  yeeld  due  courtesie  ; 

But  not  with  kissed  hand  belowe  the  knee, 

As  that  same  Apish  crue  is  wont  to  doo  : 

For  he  disdaines  himselfe  t'  embase  theretoo. 

He  hates  fowle  leasings,  and  vile  flatterie. 

Two  tilthie  blots  in  noble  gentrie ; 

And  lothefull  idienes  he  doth  detest, 

The  canker  worme  of  everie  gentle  brest. 

"  Or  lastl}-,  when  the  bodie  list  to  pause, 
His  mind  unto  the  Muses  he  withdrawes  : 
Sweete  Ladie  Muses,  Ladies  of  delight, 
Delights  of  life,  and  ornaments  of  light  I 
With  whom  he  close  confers  with  wise  discourse. 
Of  Natures  workes,  of  heavens  continuall  course. 
Of  forreine  lands,  of  people  different, 
Of  kingdomes  change,  of  divers  gouvernment, 
Of  dreadfull  battailes  of  renowned  Knights  ; 
With  which  he  kindleth  his  ambitious  sprights 
To  like  desire  and  praise  of  noble  fame, 
The  onely  upshot  whereto  he  doth  ayme : 
For  all  his  minde  on  honour  fixed  is, 
To  which  he  levels  all  his  purposis. 
And  in  his  Princes  service  spends  his  dayes, 
Not  so  much  for  to  gaine,  or  for  to  raise 
Himselfe  to  high  degree,  as  for  his  grace, 
And  in  his  liking  to  winne  worthie  place. 
Through  due  deserts  and  comely  carriage." 

The  fable  also  throws  light  on  the  way  in  which  Spenser  re- 
garded the  religious  parties,  whose  strife  was  becoming  loud  and 
threatening.  Spenser  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  Puritan.  He  cer- 
tainly had  the  Puritan  hatred  of  Rome;  and  in  the  Church  system 
as  it  existed  in  England  he  saw  many  instances  of  ignorance,  lazi- 
ness, and  corruption  ;  and  he  agreed  with  the  Puritans  in  denoimc- 
ing  them.  His  pictures  of  the  "formal  priest,"  with  his  excuses 
for  doing  nothing,  his  new-fashioned  and  improved  substitutes  for 
the  ornate  and  also  too  lengthy  ancient  service,  and  his  general 
ideas  of  self-complacent  comfort,  basin  it  an  odd  mixture  of  Roman 
Catholic  irony  with  Puritan  censure.  Indeed,  though  Spenser 
hated  with  an  Englishman's  hatred  all  that  he  considered  Roman 
superstition  and  tyranny,  he  had  a  sense  of  the  poetical  impressive- 
ness  of  the  old  ceremonial,  and  the  ideas  which  clung  to  it — its 
pomp,  its  beauty,  its  suggestiveness — very  far  removed  from  the 
iconoclastic  temper  of  the  Puritans.  In  his  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland,  he  notes  as  a  sign  of  its  evil  condition  the  state  of  the 
churches,  "most  of  them  ruined  and  even  with  the  ground,"  and 
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the  rest  "  so  unhandsomely  patched  and  thatched,  that  men  do 
even  shun  the  places,  for  the  uncomeliness  thereof."  "The  out- 
ward form  (assure  yourself),"  he  adds,  "  doth  greatly  draw  the 
rude  people  to  the  reverencing  and  frequenting  thereof,  whatever 
some  of  our  late  too  nice  fools  may  say,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
seemly  form  and  comely  order  of  the  church." 

"  *  Ah  !  but  (said  th'  Ape)  the  charge  is  wondrous  great, 
To  feede  mens  soules,  and  hath  an  heavie  threat.' 
'  To  feed  mens  soules  (quoth  he)  is  not  in  man  ; 
For  they  must  feed  themselves,  doo  what  we  can. 
We  are  but  charged  to  lay  the  meate  before : 
Eate  they  that  list,  we  need  to  doo  no  more. 
But  God  it  is  that  feeds  them  with  his  grace, 
•  The  bread  of  hfe  powr'd  downe  from  heavenly  place 

Therefore  said  he,  that  with  the  budding  rod 
Did  rule  the  Jewes,  All  shalbe  taught  of  God. 
That  same  hath  Jesus  Christ  now  to  him  raught, 
By  whom  the  flock  is  rightly  fed,  and  taught : 
He  is  the  Shepheard,  and  the  Priest  is  hee ; 
We  but  his  shepheard  swaiues  ordain'd  to  bee. 
Therefore  herewith  doo  not  your  selfe  dismay ; 
Ne  is  the  paines  so  great,  but  beare  ye  may, 
For  not  so  great,  as  it  was  wont  of  yore. 
It's  now  a  dayes,  ne  halfe  so  streight  and  sore. 
They  whilome  used  duly  everie  day 
Their  service  and  their  holie  things  to  say, 
At  morne  and  even,  besides  their  Anthemes  sweete. 
Their  penie  Masses,  and  their  Complynes  meete, 
Their  Diriges,  their  Trentals,  and  their  shrifts. 
Their  memories,  their  singings,  and  their  gifts. 
Now  all  those  needlesse  works  are  laid  away ; 
Now  once  a  weeke,  upon  the  Sabbath  day, 
It  is  enough  to  doo  our  small  devotion, 
And  then  to  follow  any  merrie  motion. 
Ne  are  we  tvde  to  fast,  but  when  we  list ; 
Ne  to  weare' garments  base  of  wollen  twist. 
But  with  the  finest  silkes  us  to  aray, 
That  before  God  we  may  appeare  more  gay, 
Resembling  Aarons  glorie  in  his  place : 
For  fnrre  unfit  it  is.  that  person  bace  _      _ 

Should  with  vile  cloaths  approach  Gods  majestic 
Whom  no  unclcannes  may  approachen  me; 
Or  that  all  men,  which  anic  master  serve, 
Good  garments  for  their  service  should  deserve  ; 
But  he  that  serves  the  Lord  of  hoasts  most  high, 
And  that  in  highest  place,  t'  approach  him  mgh, 
And  all  the  jjeoples  prayers  to  present 
Before  his  throne,  as  on  ambassagc  sent 
Both  too  and  fro.  should  not  deserve  to  weare 
A  garment  better  than  of  wooll  or  heare. 
Beside,  wc  may  have  Ivinp  bv  our  sides 
Our  lovely  Lasses,  or  bright  shining  Brides: 
Wc  be  not  fvde  to  wilfnll  (  ha'^titie. 
But  have'the  Gospell  of  free  libcrtie." 
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But  his  weapon  is  double-edged,  and  he  had  not  much  more 
love  for 

"  That  ungracious  crew  which  feigns  demurest  grace." 

The  first  prescription  which  the  Priest  gives  to  the  Fox  who 
desires  to  rise  to  preferment  in  the  Church  is  to  win  the  favour  of 
some  great  Puritan  noble, 

"  First,  therefore,  when  ye  have  in  handsome  wise 
Your  selfe  attyred,  as  you  can  devise, 
Then  to  some  Noble-man  your  selfe  applye, 
Or  other  great  one»  in  the  worldes  eye, 
That  hath  a  zealous  disposition 
To  God,  and  so  to  his  religion. 
There  must  thou  fashion  eke  a  godly  zeale, 
Such  as  no  carpers  may  contrayre  reveale ; 
For  each  thing  fained  ought  more  waric  bee. 
There  thou  must  walke  in  sober  gravitee. 
And  seeme  as  Saintlike  as  JSainte  Radegund : 
Fast  much,  pray  oft,  looke  lowly  on  the  ground. 
And  unto  everie  one  doo  curtesie  mecke  : 
These  lookes  (nought  saying)  doo  a  benefice  seeke. 
And  be  thou  sure  one  not  to  lack  or  long." 

But  he  is  impartial,  and  points  out  that  there  are  other  ways  of 
rising — by  adopting  the  fashions  of  the  Court,  "facing,  and  forg- 
ing, and  scoffing,  and  crouching  to  please,"  and  so  to  "  mock  out  a 
benefice  ;  "  or  else,  by  compounding  with  a  patron  to  give  him  half 
the  profits,  and  in  the  case  of  a  bishopric,  to  submit  to  the  aliena- 
tion of  its  manors  to  some  powerful  favourite,  as  the  Bishop  of  Sal- 
isbury had  to  surrender  Sherborn  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Spen- 
ser, in  his  dedication  of  Mother  Hubbercfs  Tale  to  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Sir  John  Spencer,  Lady  Compton  and  Monteagle 
speaks  of  it  as  "  long  sithence  composed  in  the  raw  conceit  of  youth." 
But,  whatever  this  may  mean,  and  it  was  his  way  thus  to  deprecate 
severe  judgments,  his  allowing  the  publication  of  it  at  this  time, 
shows,  if  the  work  itself  did  not  show  it,  that  he  was  in  very  serious 
earnest  in  his  bitter  sarcasms  on  the  base  and  evil  arts  which  brought 
success  at  the  Court. 

He  stayed  in  England  about  a  year  and  a  half  [1590-91],  long 
enough,  apparently,  to  make  up  his  mind  that  he  had  not  much  to 
hope  for  from  his  great  friends,  Raleigh  and  perhaps  Essex,  who 
were  busy  on  their  own  schemes.  Raleigh,  from  whom  Spenser 
might  hope  most,  was  just  beginning  to  plunge  into  that  extraordi- 
nary career,  in  the  thread  of  wliicii  glory  and  disgrace,  ar-sighted 
and  princely  public  spirit  and  insatiate  private  greed,  were  to  be  so 
strangely  intertwined.  In  1592  he  planned  the  great  adventure 
which  astonished  London  by  the  fabulous  plunder  of  the  Spanish 
treasure-ships  ;  in  the  same  year  he  was  in  the  Tower,  under  the 
Queen's  displeasure  for  his  secret  marriage,  affecting  the  most 
ridiculous  despair  at  her  going  away  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
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pouring  forth  his  flatteries  on  this  old  woman  of  sixty  as  if  he  had 
no  bride  of  his  own  to  love  :-"  I  that  was  wont  to  behold  her  nd- 
in-  like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana,  walking  like  Venus ;  the 
ee'^itle  wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about  her  pure  cheeks  like  a 
nymph;  sometimes,  sitting  in  the  shade  like  a  goddess  ;  sometimes 
singing  like  an  angel;  sometimes,  playing  I'^e  Orpheus-behpld  the 
sorrow  of  this  world-once  amiss,  hath  bereaved  me  of  all  Ihen 
came  the  exploration  of  Guiana,  the  expedition  to  Cadiz  the  Island 
voyage  [1 595-1 597].  Raleigh  had  something  else  to  do  than  to 
think^of  Spenser's  fortunes.  i    i    u-    ^* 

Spenser  turned  back  once  more  to  Ireland,  to  his  clerkship  of 
the  Council  of  Munster,  which  he  ^o^n  resigned  ;  to  be  worried 
with  lawsuits  about  '•  lands  in  Shanbally-more  and  Balhngrath,  by 
his  time-serving  and  oppressive  Irish  neighbour,  Maurice  Roche, 
Lord  Fermov;  to  brood  still  over  his  lost  ideal  and  hero,  Sidney, 
to  write  the  story  of  his  visit  in  the  pastoral  supplement  to  the 
SheifhercTs  Calendar,  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again;  to  pursue 
fhe  story  of  Gloriana's  knights  ;  and  to  find  among  the  Irish  maidens 
another  Elizabeth,  a  wife  instead  of  a  queen,  whose  wooing  and 
winning  were  to  give  new  themes  to  his  imaginatioa. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   FAERIE   QUEENE. 

"  Uncouth  [=unknown],  unkist,"  are  the  words  from  Chaucer,* 
with  which  the  friend,  who  introduced  Spenser's  earliest  poetry  to 
the  world,  bespfeaks  forbearance,  and  promises  matter  for  admira- 
tion and  delight  in  the  Shepherd's  Calendar.  "You  have  to  know 
my  new  poet,"  he  says  in  effect  :  "and  when  you  have  learned  his 
ways,  you  will  find  how  much  you  have  to  honour  and  love  him." 
"  I  doubt  not,"  he  says,  with  a  boldness  of  prediction,  manifestly 
sincere,  which  is  remarkable  about  an  unknown  man,  "  that  so 
soon  as  his  name  shall  come  into  the  knowledge  of  men,  and  his 
worthiness  be  sounded  in  the  trump  of  fame,  but  that  he  shall  be 
not  only  kissed,  but  also  beloved  of  all,  embraced  of  tlie  most, 
and  wondered  at  of  the  best."  Never  was  prophecy  more  rapidly 
and  more  signally  verified,  probably  beyond  the  prophet's  largest 
expectation.  But  he  goes  on  to  explain  and  indeed  apologise  for 
certain  features  of  the  new  poet's  work,  which  even  to  readers  of 
that  day  might  seem  open  to  exception.  And  to  readers  of  to-day, 
the  phrase,  uncouth,  unkist,  certainly  expresses  what  many  have' 
to  confess,  if  they  are  honest,  as  to  their  first  acquaintance 
with  the  Faerie  (2ueene.  Its  place  in  literature  is  established  beyond 
controversy-  Yet  its  first  and  unfamiliar  aspect  inspires  respect, 
perhaps  interest,  rather  than  attracts  and  .satisfies.  It  is  not  the 
remoteness  of  the  subject  alone,  nor  the  distance  of  three  centuries 
which  raises  a  bar  between  it  and  those  to  whom  it  is  new.  Shake- 
spere  becomes  familiar  to  us  from  the  first  moment.  Tiie  impossible 
legends  of  Arthur  have  been  made  in  the  language  of  to-day  once 
more  to  touch  our  sympathies,  and  have  lent  themselves  to  express 
our  thoughts.  But  at  first  acquaintance  tlie  Faerie  Queene  to  many 
of  us  has  been  disappointing.  It  has  seemed  not  only  antique,  but 
artificial.  It  has  seemed  fantastic.  It  has  seemer!,  we  cannot 
help  avowing,  tiresome.  It  is  not  till  the  early  appearances  have 
worn  off.  and  we  have  learned  to  make  many  allowances  and  to 
surrender  ourselves  to  the  feelings  and  the  standards  by  which  it 
claims   to   affect   and  govern  us,  that  we  really  find  under  what 

"  Unknow,  unkyst ;  and  lost,  that  is  unsoRht. 

Trtylui  and  Cryside,  lib.  i. 
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noble  guidance  we   are  proceeding,  and  what  subtle   and  varied 
spells  are  ever  round  us. 

I.  The  Faerie  Queene  is  the  work  of  an  unformed  literature, 
the  product  of  an  unperfected  art.  English  poetry,  English 
language,  in  Spenser's,  nay  in  Shakespere's  day,  had  much  to  learn, 
much  to  unlearn.  They  never,  perhaps,  have  been  stronger  or 
richer,  than  in  that  marvellous  burst  of  youth,  with  all  its  freedom 
of  invention,  of  observation,  of  reflection.  But  they  had  not  that 
which  only  the  experience  and  practice  of  eventful  centuries  could 
give  them.  Even  genius  must  wait  for  the  gifts  of  time.  It  can- 
not forerun  the  limitations  of  its  day,  nor  anticipate  the  conquests 
and  common  possessions  of  the  future.  Things  are  impossible  to 
the  first  great  masters  of  art  which  are  easy  to  their  second-rate 
successors.  The  possibility,  or  the  necessity  of  breaking  through 
some  convention,  of  attempting  some  unattempted  effort,  had  not, 
among  other  great  enterprises,  occurred  to  them.  They  were 
laying  the  steps  in  a  magnificent  fashion  on  which  those  after 
them  were  to  rise.  But  we  ought  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  mistakes 
or  faults  to  which  attention  had  not  yet  been  awakened,  or  for 
avoiding  which  no  reasonable  means  had  been  found.  To  learn 
from  genius,  we  must  try  to  recognize  both  what  is  still  imperfect 
and  what  is  grandly  and  unwontedly  successful.  There  is  no 
great  work  of  art,  not  excepting  even  the  Iliad  or  the  Parthenon, 
which  is  not  open,  especially  in  point  of  ornament,  to  the  scoff  of 
the  scoffer,  or  to  the  injustice  of  those  who  do  not  mind  being 
unjust.  But  all  art  belongs  to  man  ;  and  man,  even  when  he  is 
greatest,  is  always  limited  and  imperfect. 

The  Faerie  Queene,  as  a  whole,  bears  on  its  face  a  great  fault 
of  construction.  It  carries  with  it  no  adequate  account  of  its  own 
story;  it  does  not  explain  itself,  or  contain  in  its  own  structure 
what  would  enable  a  reader  to  understand  how  it  arose.  It  has  to 
be  accounted  for  by  a  prose  explanation  and  key  outside  of  itself. 
The  poet  intended  to  reserve  the  central  event,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  all  the  adventures  of  the  poem,  till  they  had  all  been 
related,  leaving  them  as  it  were  m  the  air,  till  at  the  end  of  twelve 
long  books  the  reader  should  at  last  be  told  how  the  whole  thing 
had  originated,  and  what  it  was  all  about.  He  made  the  mistake 
of  confounding  the  answer  to  a  riddle  with  the  crisis  which  unties 
the  tangle  of  a  plot  and  satisfies  the  suspended  interest  of  a  tale. 
None  of  the  great  model  poems  before  him,  however  full  of 
digression  and  episode,  had  failed  to  arrange  their  story  with 
clearness.  They  needed  no  commentary  outside  themselves  to 
say  why  they  began  as  they  did,  and  out  of  what  antecedents  they 
arose.  If  thev  started  at  once  from  the  middle  of  things,  they 
made  their  story,  as  it  unfolded  itself,  explain  by  more  or  less 
skilful  devices,  all  that  needed  to  be  known  about  their  beginnings. 
They  did  not  think  of  rules  of  art.  They  did  of  themselves  natu- 
rally what  a  good  story-teller  does,  to  make  himself  intelligible  and 
inte'resting;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  be  interesting,  unless  the  parts  of 
the  story  are  in  their  place. 
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The  defect  seems  to  1iave  come  upon  Spenser  when  it  was  too 
late  to  remedy  it  in  the  construction  of  his  poem  ;  and  he  adopted 
the  somewhat  clumsy  expedient  of  telling  us  what  the  poem  itself 
ought  to  have  told  us  of  its  general  story,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Raleigh  himself,  indeed,  suggested  the  letter  :  apparently 
(from  the  date,  Jan.  23,  1590),  after  tlie  first  part  had  gone  through 
the  press.  And  without  this  after-thought,  as  the  twelfth  book 
was  never  reached,  we  should  have  been  left  to  gather  the  outline 
and  plan  of  the  story,  from  imperfect  glimpses  and  allusions,  as 
we  have  to  fill  up  from  hints  and  assumptions  the  gaps  of  an 
unskilful  narrator,  who  leaves  out  what  is  essential  to  the  under- 
standing of  his  tale. 

Incidentally,  however,  this  letter  is  an  advantage  :  for  we  have 
in  it  the  poet's  ov/n  statement  of  his  purpose  in  writing,  as  well 
as  a  necessary  sketch  of  his  story.  His  allegory,  as  he  had  ex- 
plained to  Bryskett  and  his  friends,  had  a  moral  purpose.  He 
meant  to  shadow  forth,  under  the  figures  of  twelve  knights,  and  in 
their  various  exploits,  the  characteristics  of  "  a  gentleman  or  noble 
person,"  "fashioned  in  virtuous  and  gentle  discipline."  He  took 
his  maclnnery  from  the  popular  legends  about  King  Arthur,  and 
his  heads  of  moral  philosophy  from  the  current  AristoteHan  cata- 
logue of  the  Schools. 
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"  Sir,.knowing  how  doubtfully  all  Allegories  maybe  construed,  and 
this  booke  of  mine,  which  I  have  entituled  the  Faerie  Queene,  being  a 
continued  Allegory,  or  darke  conceit,  I  haue  thought  good,  as  well  for 
avoyding  of  gealous  opinions  and  misconstructions,  as  also  for  your  better 
light  in  reading  thereof  (being  so  by  you  commanded),  to  discover  unto 
you  the  general  intention  and  meaning,  which  in  the  whole  course  thereof 
I  have  fashioned,  without  expressing  of  any  particular  purposes,  or  by 
accidents,  therein  occasioned.  The  general!  end  therefore  of  all  the  booke 
is  to  fashion  a  gentleman  or  noble  person  in  vertuous  and  gentle  discipline  : 
Which  for  that  I  conceived  shoulde  be  most  plausible  and  pleasing,  being 
coloured  with  an  historicall  fiction,  the  which  the  most  part  of  men  delight 
to  read,  rather  for  variety  of  matter  then  for  profite  of  the  ensample,  I 
chose  the  historve  of  King  Arthure,  as  most  fitte  for  the  excellency  of  his 
person,  being  made  famous  by  many  mens  former  workes,  and  also  fur- 
thest from  the  daunger  of  envy,  and  suspition  of  present  time.  In  which  I 
have  followed  all  the  antique  Poets  historicall  ;  first  Homere,  who  in  the 
Persons  of  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses  hath  ensampled  a  good  governour 
and  a  vertuous  man,  the  one  in  his  Ilias,  the  other  in  his  Odysseis  :  then 
Virgil,  whose  like  intention  was  to  doe  in  the  person  of  Aeneas  :  after  him 
Ariosto comprised  them  both  in  his  Orlando:  and  lately Tasso  dissevered 
them  againe,  and  formed  both  parts  in  two  persons,  namelv  that  part 
which  they  in  Philosophy  call  Ethice,  or  vertues  of  a  private  man,  coloured 
in  his  Rinaldo  ;  the  other  named  Politicc  in  his  Godfredo.  By  ensample 
of  which  excellente  Poets,  I  labour  to  pourtraict  in  Arthure,  before  he 
was  king,  the  image  of  a  brave  knight,  perfected  in  the  twelve  private 
morall  vertues,  as  Aristotle  hath  devised ;  the  which  is  the  purpose  of 
these  first  twelve  bookes  :  which  if  I  finde  to  be  well  accepted,  I  may  be 
perhaps  encoraged  toframe  the  other  part  of  poUiticke  vertues  in  his  per- 
son, after  that  hee  came  to  be  king." 
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Then,  after  explaining  that  he  meant  the  Faerie  Queene  "fot 
o-lory  in  general  intention,  but  in  particular  "  for  Elizabeth,  and  his 
Faerie  Land  for  her  kingdom,  he  proceeds  to  explain,  what  the  first 
three  books  hardly  explain,  what  the  Faerie  Queene  had  to  do  with 
the  structure  of  the  poem. 

"  But,  because  the  beginning  of  the  whole  worke  seemeth  abrupte,  and 
as  depending  upon  other  antecedents,  it  needs  that  ye  know  the  occasion 
of  these  three  knights  seuerall  adventures.  For  the  Methode  of  a  Poet 
historical  is  not  such,  as  of  an  Historiographer.  For  an  Historiographer 
discourscth  of  affayres  orderly  as  thev  were  donne,  accounting  as  well  the 
times  as  the  action's;  but  a  Poet  thrusteth  into  the  middest,  even  where  it 
most  concerneth  him,  and  there  recoursing  to  the  thinges  forepaste,  and 
divining  of  thinges  to  come,  maketh  a  pleasing  Analysis  of  all. 

'•  The   be<^inning  therefore  of  my  history,  if  it  were  to  be  told  by  an 
Historiographer  should  be  the  twelfth  booke,  which  is  the  last ;  where  1 
devise  that  the  Faerie  Queene  kept  her  Annuall  feastc  xii.  dayes ;  uppon 
which  xii.  severall  dayes,  the  occasions  of  the  xii.  severall  adventures 
hapned,  which,  being  undertaken  by  xii.  severall  knights,  are  in  these  xu. 
books  severally  handled  and  discoursed.     The  first  was  this.     In  the  be- 
ginning of  the'  feast,  there  presented  him  selfe  a  tall  clownishe  younge 
man,  who  falling  before  the  Queene  of  Faeries  desired  a  boone  (as  the 
manner  then  was)  which  during  that  feast  she  might  not  refuse ;  which 
was  that  hee  might  have  the  atchievement  of  any  adventure,  which  dunng 
that  feaste  should  happen  :  that  being  graunted,  he  rested  him  on  the  floore, 
unfitte  through  his  rusticity  for  a  better  place.     Soone  after  entred  a 
faire  Ladye  in  mourning  weedes,  riding  on  a  white  Asse,  with  a  dwarfe 
behinde  her  leading  a  warlike  steed,  that  bore  the  Armes  of  a  knight,  and 
his  .speare  in  the  dwarfes  hand.     Shee,   falling  before   the   Queene  of 
Faeries,  complayned  that  her  father  and  mother,  an  ancient  King  and 
Queene,  had  beene  by  an  huge   dragon  many  years  shut  up  in  a  brasen 
Casde,  who  thence  suffred  them  not  to  yssew  ;  and  therefore  besought 
the  Faerie  Queene  to  assygne  her  some  one  of  her  knights  to  take  on 
him  that  exployt.     Presently  that   clownish  person,  upstarting,  desired 
that  adventure ;    whereat  the  Queene   much  wondering,  and  the  I.ady 
much  gainesaying,  yet  he  earnestly  importuned  his  desire.     In  the  end 
the  Lady  told  him, 'that  unlesse  that  armour  which  she  brought  w-ould 
serve  him  (that  is.  the  armour  of  a  Christian  man  specified  by  Saint  Paul, 
vi    Ephes  )  that  he  could  not   succeed  in  that  enterprise  ;  which  being 
forthwith  put  upon  him,  with  dewe  furnitures  thereunto,  he  seemed  the 
goodliest  man  in  al  that  company,  and  was  well  liked  of  the  Lady.     And 
eftesoones  taking  on  him  knighthood,   and  mounting    on  that  straunge 
courser,  he  went   forth  with  her  on  that  adventure:   where  beginneth 
the  first  booke,  viz. 

"  A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  playne,  &c." 

That  it  was  not  without  reason  that  this  explanatory  key  was  pre- 
fixed to  the  work,  and  that  either  Spenser  or  Raleigh  felt  it  to 
be  almost  indispensable,  appears  from  the  concluding  paragraph. 

"  Thus  much.  Sir,  I  have  biieny  ovcrronne  to  direct  your  understand- 
ing to  the  wel-hcad  of  the  History;  that  from  thence  galncnng  the  whole 
intention  of  the  conceit,  yc  may  as  in  a  handfull  gripe  al  the  discourse, 
which  otherwise  may  hap'pily  sceme  tedious  and  confused. 
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According  to  the  plan  thus  sketched  out,  wc  have  but  a  frag- 
ment of  the  work.  It  was  published  in  two  parcels,  each  of  three 
books,  in  1590  and  1596;  and  after  his  death  two  cantos,  with  two 
stray  stanzas,  of  a  seventh  book  were  found  and  printed.  Each 
perfect  book  consists  of  twelve  cantos  of  from  thirty-five  to  sixty 
of  his  nine-line  stanzas.  The  books  published  in  1590  contain,  as 
he  states  in  his  prefatory  letter,  the  legends  of  Holiness,  of  Tem- 
perance, and  of  Chastity.  Those  published  in  1596  contain  the 
legends  of  FriendsJiip,  of  Justice  and  of  Courtesy.  Tlie  posthu- 
mous cantos  are  entitled.  Of  Mutability,  and  are  said  to  be  appar- 
ently parcel  of  a  legend  of  Constancy.  The  poem  which  was  to 
treat  of  the  "  politic  ' '  virtues  was  never  approached.  Thus  \ve  have 
but  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  projected  work.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  remaining  six  books  were  completed.  But  it 
is  probable  that  a  portion  of  them  was  virritten,  which,  except  the 
cantos  On  Mutability,  has  perished.  And  the  intended  titles  or 
legends  of  the  later  books  have  not  been  preserved. 

Thus  the  poem  was  to  be  an  allegorical  story  ;  a  story  branch- 
ing out  into  twelve  separate  stories,  which  themselves  would  branch 
out  again  and  involve  endless  other  stories.  It  is  a  complex 
scheme  to  keep  well  in  hand,  and  Spenser's  art  in  doing  so  has 
been  praised  by  some  of  his  critics.  But  the  art,  if  there  is  any,  is 
so  subtle  that  it  fails  to  save  the  reader  from  perplexity.  The  truth 
is  that  the  power  of  ordering  and  connecting  a  long  and  complicated 
plan  was  not  one  of  Spenser's  gifts.  In  the  first  two  books,  the 
allegorical  story  proceeds  from  point  to  point  with  fair  coherence 
and  consecutiveness.  After  them  the  attempt  to  hold  the  .scheme 
together,  except  in  the  loosest  and  most  general  way,  is  given  up 
as  too  troublesome  or  too  confined.  The  poet  prefixes,  indeed,  the 
name  of  a  particular  virtue  to  each  book,  but  with  slender  reference 
to  it.  he  surrenders  himself  freely  to  his  abundant  flow  of  ideas, 
and  to  wliatever  fancy  or  invention  tempts  him,  and  ranges  unre- 
strained over  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  and  imagination.  In 
the  first  two  books,  the  allegory  is  transparent,  and  the  story  con- 
nected. The  allegory  is  of  the  nature  of  the  Pilgrini's  Proi^ress. 
It  starts  from  the  belief  that  religion,  purified  from  falsehood, 
superstition,  and  sin,  is  the  foundation  of  all  nobleness  in  man; 
and  it  portrays,  under  images  and  with  names,  for  the  most  part 
easily  understood,  and  easily  applied  to  real  counterparts,  the 
struggle  which  every  one  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  going  on, 
between  absolute  truth  and  righteousness  on  one  side,  and  fatal 
error  and  bottomless  wickedness  on  the  other.  Una,  the  Truth, 
the  one  and  only  Bride  of  man's  spirit,  marked  out  by  the  tokens 
of  humility  and  innocence,  and  by  her  power  over  wild  and  untamed 
natures— the  single  Truth,  in  contrast  to  the  counterfeit  Duessa, 
false  religion,  and  its  actual  embodiment  in  the  false  rival  Oucen 
of  Scots— Truth,  the  object  of  passionate  homage,  real  witli  many, 
professed  witli  all,  which  after  the  impostures  and  scandals  of  the 
preceding  age,  had  now  become  characteristic  of  that  of  Elizabeth 
— Truth,  its  claims,  its  dangers,  and  its  champions,  are  the  subject 
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of  the  first  book:  and  it  is  represented  as  leading  the  manhood  of 
England,  in  spite  not  only  of  terrible  conflict,  but  of  defeat  and  falls, 
through  the  discipline  of  repentance,  to  holiness  and  the  blessed- 
ness which  comes  with  it.  The  Red  Cross  Knight,  St.  George  of 
England,  whose  name  Georgos,  the  Ploughman,  is  dwelt  upon, 
apparently  to  suggest  that  from  the  commonalty,  the  "  tall  clownish 
young  men,"  were  raised  up  the  great  champions  of  the  Truth — 
though  sorely  troubled  by  the  wiles  of  Duessa,  by  the  craft  of  the 
arclwsorcerer,  by  the  force  and  pride  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast  and  Dragon,  finally  overcomes  them,  and  wins 
the  deliverance  of  Una  and  her  love. 

The  second  book.  Of  Temperance,  pursues  the  subject,  and  rep- 
resents the  internal  conquests  of  self-mastery,  the  conquests  of  a 
man  over  his  passions,  his  violence,  his  covetousness,  his  ambition, 
his  despair,  his  sensuality.     Sir  Guyon,  after  conquering  many  foes 
of  goodness,  is  the  destroyer  of  the  most  perilous  of  them  all, 
Acrasia,  licentiousness,  and  her  ensnaring  Bower  of  Bliss.     But 
after  this,  the  thread  at  once  of  story  and  allegory,  slender  hence- 
forth at  the  best,  is  neglected  and  often  entirely  lost.     The  third 
book,  the  Legend  of  Chastity,  is  a  repetition  of  the  ideas  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  second,  with  a  heroine,  Britomart,  in  place  of  the 
Knight  of  the  previous  book.  Sir  Guyon,  and  with  a  special  glorifi- 
cation of  the   high-flown  and  romantic  sentiments  about  purity, 
which  were  the  poetic  creed  of  the  courtiers  of  Elizabeth,  in  flagrant 
and  sometimes  in  tragic  contrast  to  their  practical  conduct  of  life. 
The  loose  and  ill-compacted  nature  of  tlie  plan  becomes  still  more 
evident  in  the  second  instalment  of  the  work.     Even  the  special 
note  of  each  particular  virtue  becomes   more  faint  and  indistinct. 
The  one  law  to  which  the  poet  feels  bound  is  to  have  twelve  cantos 
in  each  book;  and  to  do  this  he  is  sometimes  driven  to  what  in 
later  times  has  been  called  padding.     One  of  the  cantos  of  the  third 
book  is  a  genealogy  of  British  kings  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth ; 
one  of  the  cantos  of  the  Legend  of  Friendship  is  made  up  of  an 
episode  describing  the  marriage  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway, 
with  an  elaborate  catalogue  of  the  English  and  Irish  rivers,  and  the 
names  of  the  sea-nymphs.     In  truth,  he  had  exhausted  his  proper 
allegory,  or  he  got  tired  of  it.     His  poem  became  an  elastic  frame- 
work, into  which  he  could  fit  whatever  interested  him  and  tempted 
him  to  composition.     The  gravity  of  the  first  books  disappears.  He 
passes  into  satire  and  caricature.     We  meet  with    Braggadochio 
and  Trompart,  with  the  discomfiture  of  Malecasta,  with  the  conjugal 
troubles  of  Malbecco  and  Helenore,  with  the  imitation  from  Ariosto 
of  the  Squire  of  Dames.     He  puts  into  verse  a  poetical  physiology 
of  the  human  body  ;  he  translates  Lucretius,  and  speculates  on  the 
origin  of  human  souls  ;  he  speculates,  too,  on  social  justice,  and 
composes  an  argumentative  refutation  of  the  Anabaptist  theories  of 
right  and  equality  among  men.     As  the  poem  proceeds,  he  seems 
to  feel  himself  more  free  to  introduce  what  he  pleases.     Allusions 
to  real  men  and  events  are  sometimes  clear,  at  other  times  evident, 
though  they  have  now  ceased  to  be  intelligible  to  us.     His  disgust 
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and  resentment  breaks  out  at  the  ways  of  the  Court  in  sarcastic 
moralising,  or  in  pictures  of  dark  and  repulsive  imagery.     The 
characters  and  pictures  of  his  friends  furnish  material  for  his  poem; 
he  does  not  mind  touching  on  tiie   misadventures   of  Raleigh,  and 
even  of  Lord  Grey,  with  sly  humour  or  a  word  of  candid  advice. 
He  becomes  bolder  in  the  distinct  introduction  of  contemporary 
history.     The  defeat  of  Duessa  was  only  figuratively  shown  in  the 
first  portion  ;  in  the  second  the  subject  is  resumed.     As  Elizabeth 
is  the  "  one  form  of  many  names,"  Gloriana,  Belphcebe,  Britomart, 
Mercilla,  so,  "  under  feigned  colours  shading  a  true  case,"  he  deals 
with  her  rival.     Mary  seems  at  one   time' the  false  Florimel,  the 
creature  of  enchantment,  stirring  up  strife,  and  fought  for  by  the 
foolish  knights  whom  she  deceives,  Blandamour  and  Paridell,  the 
counterparts  of  Norfolk  and  the  intriguers  of  157 1.     At  another, 
she  is  the  fierce  Amazonian  Queen,  Radegund,  by  whom,  for  a  mo- 
ment, even  Arthegal  is  brought  into  disgraceful  thraldom,  till  Brit- 
omart, whom  he  has  once  fought  against,  delivers  him.     And,  finally, 
the  fate  of  the  typical  Duessa  is  that  of  the   real  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots   described  in  great  detail — a  liberty  in  dealing  with  great 
affairs  of  State  for  which  James  of  Scotland  actually  desired  that 
he  should  be  tried  and  punished.*     So  Philip  II.  is  at  one  time  the 
Soldan,  at  another  the  Spanish  monster  Geryoneo,  at  another  the 
fosterer  of  Catholic  intrigues  in  France  and  Ireland,  Grantorto.  But 
real  names  are  also  introduced  with  scarcely  any  disguise;  Guizor, 
and  Burbon,  the  Knight  who  throws  away  his  shield,  Henry  IV., 
and  his  Lady  Flourdelis,  the  Lady  Beige,  and  her  seventeen  sons  : 
the  Lady  Irena,  whom  Arthegal   delivers.     The  overthrow  of  the 
Armada,  the   English  war  in    the  Low  Countries,  the  apostasy  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  deliverance  of  Ireland  from  the  "  great  wrong  "  of 
Desmond's  rebellion,  the  giant  Grantorto,  form,  under  more  or  less 
transparent  allegory,  great  part    of  the  Legend  of  Justice.     Nay, 
Spenser's  long-fostered  revenge  on  the  lady  who  had  once  scorned 
him,  the  Rosalind  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  the  Mirabelia  of  the 
Faerie  Qiieene,  and  his  own  late  and   happy  marriage   in    Ireland, 
are  also  brought  in  to  supply  materials  for  the  Legend  of  Courtesy. 
So  multifarious  is  the  poem,' full  of  all  that  he  thought,  or  observed, 
or  felt;  a  receptacle,  without  much   care   tu  avoid  repetition,  or  to 
prune,  correct,  and  condense,  for  all  the  abundance  of  his  ideas,  as 
they  welled  forth  in  his  mind  day  by  day.      It  is  really  a  collection 
of  separate  tales  and  allegories,  as   much  as   the  Arabian  jVights, 
or  as  its  counterpart  and  rival  of  our  own  century,  the  Llylls  of  the 
King.     As  a  whole,  it  is  confusing:  but  we  need  not  treat  it  as  a 
whole.     Its  continued  interest  soon  breaks  down.     But  it  is  prob- 
ablv  best  that  Spenser  gave   his   mind   the  vague   freedom  which 
suited  it,  and  that  he  did   not  make   efforts  to  tie  himself  down  to 
his  pre-arranged  but  too  ambitious  plan.     We  can  hardly  lose  our 
way  in  it,  for  there  is  no  way  to  lose.     It  is  a  wilderness  in  which 
we  are  left  to  wander.     But  there  may  be  interest  and  pleasure  in 
a  wilderness,  if  we  are  prepared  for  the  wandering. 

•  Hales'  Life,  Globe  Edition. 
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Still,  the  complexity,  or,  rather,  the  uncared-for  and  clumsy  ar- 
rangement of  the  poem  is  a  matter  which  disturbs  a  reader  s  satis- 
faction till  he  gets  accustomed  to  the  poet's  way,  and  resigns  him- 
self t )  it  It  is  a  heroic  poem,  in  which  the  heroine,  who  gives  her 
name  to  it,  never  appears  :  a  story,  of  which  the  basis  and  starting- 
point  is  whimsically  withheld  for  disclosure  in  the  last  book,  which 
was  never  written.  If  Ariosto's  jumps  and  transitions  are  more  au- 
dacious, Spenser's  intricacy  is  more  puzzling.  Adventures  bejin 
which  have  no  finish.  Actors  in  them  drop  from  the  clouds,  claim 
an  interest,  and  we  ask  in  vain  what  has  become  of  them  A  vem 
of  what  are  manifestly  contemporary  allusions  breaks  across  the 
moral  drift  of  the  allegory,  with  an  apparently  distinct  yet  obscured 
meaning,  and  one  of  which  it  is  the  work  o  d.sserta  ions  to  find  the 
key.  The  passion  of  the  age  was  for  ingenious  riddling  in  morahty 
as  in  love.  And  in  Spenser's  allegories  we  are  not  seldom  at  a  loss 
to  make  out  what  and  how  much  was  really  intended,  am.d  a  maze 
of  over-strained  analogies  and  over-subtle  conceits,  and  attempts  to 
hinder  a  too  close  and  dangerous  identification.  ^ 

Indeed,  Spenser's  mode  of  allegory,  which  was  historical  as  well 
as  moral,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  history,  if  we  knew  it,  often 
seems  devised  to  throw  curious  readers  off  the  scent,     /t  was  pur- 
posely baffling  and  hazy.    A  characteristic  trait  was  singled  out     A 
name' was  transposed  in  anagram,  like  Irena,  or  distorted,  as  if  by 
imperfect  pronunciation,  like  Burbon  and  Arthegal,  or  invented  to 
express  a  quality,  like  Una,  or  Gloriana,  or  Corceca,  or  Fradubio, 
or  adopted  with  no  particular  reason  from  the  Morte  D  Arthur,  or 
any  other  old  literature.     The  personage  is  introduced  wito  some 
feature,  or  amid  circumstances  which  seem  for  a  moment  to  fix  the 
meaning.     But  when  we  look  to  the  sequence  of  history  being  kept 
up  in  the  sequence  of  the  story,  we  find  ourselves  thrown  out.     A 
character  which  fits  one  person  puts  on  the  marks  of  another :  a 
likeness  which  we  identify  with  one  real  person  passes  into  the  like- 
ness of  some  one  else.     The  real,  in  person,  incident,  institution, 
shades  off  in  the  ideal  ;  after  showing  itself  by  plain  tokens,  it  turns 
aside  out  of  its  actual  path  of  fact,  and  ends,  as  the  poet  thinks  it 
ought  to  end,  in  victory  or  defeat,  glory  or  failure.     Prince  Arthur 
passes  from  Leicester  to  Sidney,  and  then  back  again  to  Leicester. 
There  are  double  or  treble  allegories ;  Elizabeth  is  Gloriana,  liel- 
phcebe,  Britomart,  Mercilla,  perhaps  Amoret ;  her  rival  is  Ducssa, 
the  false  Florimel,  probal^ly  the  fierce  temptress,  the  Amazon  Rade- 
gund      Thus,  wh.it  for  a  moment  was  clear  and  definite,  fades  like 
the  changing  fringe  of  a  dispersing  cloud.     The   character  which 
we  identified  disappears  in  other  scenes  and  adventures,  where  we 
lose  sight  of  all  that  identified  it.     A  complete  transformation  de- 
stroys the  likeness  which  was  begun.     There  is  an  intentional  dis- 
location of  the  parts  of  the  story,  when  they  might  make  it  impru- 
dently close  in  its  reflection  of  facts  or  reseml^lance   in  portraiture. 
A  feature  is  shown,  a  manifest  allusion  made,  and  then  the  poet 
starts  oft  in  other  directions,  to  confuso  and  perplex  all  attempts  at 
interpretation,  which  might  be  too  particular  and  too  certain.      1  his 
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was,  no  doubt,  merely  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  the 
habits  of  mind  into  which  the  poet  had  grown.  But  tliere  were 
often  reasons  for  it,  in  an  age  so  suspicious,  and  so  dangerous  to 
those  wlio  meddled  with  higli  matters  of  state. 

2.  Another  feature  wliich  is  on  the  surface  of  the  Faerie  Queene, 
and  which  will  displease  a  reader  who  has  been  trained  to  value 
what  is  natural  and  genuine,  is  its  affectation  of  the  language  and 
the  customs  of  life  belonging  to  an  age  which  is  not  its  own.  It 
is,  indeed,  redolent  of  the  present;  but  it  is  almost  avowedly  an 
imitation  of  what  was  current  in  the  days  of  Chaucer:  of  what 
were  supposed  to  be  the  words,  and  the  social  ideas  and  conditions, 
of  the  age  of  chivalry.  He  looked  back  to  the  fashions  and  ideas 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  as  Pindar  sought  his  materials  in  the  legends 
and  customs  of  the  Homeric  times,  and  created  a  revival  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age  of  the  Heroes  in  an  age  of  tyrants  and  incipient 
democracies.*  The  age  of  chivalry,  in'Spenser's  day  far  distant, 
had  yet  left  two  survivals,  one  real,  the  other  formal.  The  real 
survival  was  the  spirit  of  armed  adventure,  which  was  never  stronger 
or  more  stirring  than  in  the  gallants  and  discoverers  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  captains  of  the  English  companies  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  audacious  sailors  who  explored  unknown  oceans  and 
plundered  the  Spaniards,  the  scholars  and  gentlemen  equally  ready 
for  work  on  sea  and  land,  like  Rr.leigh  and  Sir  Richard  Gr'enville, 
of  the  "  Revenge."  The  formal  survival  was  the  fashion  of  keep- 
ing up  the  trappings  of  knightly  times,  as  we  keep  up  Judges' 
wigs,  court  dresses,  and  Lord  Alayors'  shows.  In  actual  life  it 
was  seen  in  pageants  and  ceremonies,  in  the  yet  lingering  parade 
of  jovists  and  tournaments,  in  the  knightly  accoutrements  still  worn 
in  the  days  of  the  bullet  and  the  cannon-ball.  In  the  apparatus 
of  the  poet,  as  all  were  shepherds  when  he  wanted  to  represent 
the  life  of  peace  and  letters,  so  all  were  knights,  or  the  foes  and 
victims  of  knights,  when  his  theme  was  action  and  enterprise.  It 
was  the  custom  that  the  Muse  masked,  to  use  Spenser's  word, 
under  these  disguises  ;  and  this  conventional  masquerade  of  pastoral 
poetry  or  knight-errantry  was  the  form  under  which  the  poetical 
school  that  preceded  the  dramatists  naturally  expressed  their  ideas. 
It  seems  to  us  odd  that  peaceful  sheepcots  and  love-sick  swains 
should  stand  for  the  world  of  the  Tudors  and  Guises,  or  that  its 
cunning  state-craft  and  relentless  cruelty  should  be  represented 
by  the  "generous  follies  of  an  imaginary  chivalry.  But  it  was  the 
fashion  which  Spenser  found,  and  he  accepted  it  His  genius 
was  not  of  that  sort  which  breaks  out  from  trammels,  but  of  that 
which  makes  the  best  of  what  it  finds.  And  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  fashion,  at  least  he  gave  it  new  interest  and  splendour 
by  the  spirit  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  it. 

The  condition  which  he  took  as  the  groundwork  of  his  poetical 
fabric  suggested  the  character  of  his  language.  Chaucer  was  then 
the  "  God  of  English  poetry  ;  '  his  was  the  one  wdfXC^t  which  filled 

•  Vid.  Keble,  PrieUct.  Acatf.,  xxiv.  p.  479,  480. 
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a  place  apart  ip  the  history  of  English  verse.      Spenser  was  a 
student  of  Chaucer,  and  borrowed  as  he  judged  fit,  not  only  from 
his  vocabulary,  but  from  his  grammatical  precedents  and  analogies, 
with  the  object  of  giving  an  appropriate   colouring   to  what  was 
to  be  raised  as  far  as  possible  above   familiar  life.     Besides  this, 
the  language  was  still  in  such  an  unsettled  state  that,  from  a  man 
with  resources  like  Spenser's,  it  naturally  invited  attempts  to  enrich 
and  colour  it,  to  increase   its   flexibility  and  power.     The  liberty 
of  reviving  old  forms,  of  adopting  from  the  language  of  the  street 
and  market  homely  but  expressive  words  or  combinations,  of  fol- 
lowing in  the  track  of  convenient  constructions,  of  venturing  on 
new  and   bold   phrases,  was    rightly  greater  in  his  time  than" at  a 
later  stage  of  the  language.     Many  of  his  words,  either  invented 
or  preserved,  are  happy  additions  ;  some  which  have  not  taken  root 
in  the   language,  we   may  regret.     But  it  was  a  liberty  which  be 
abused.     He  was  extravagant  and  unrestrained  in  his  experiments 
on  language.     And  they  were  made  not  merely  to  preserve  or  to 
invent  a  good  expression.     On  his  own  authority  he  cuts  down,  or 
he  alters  a  word,  or  he   adopts  a  mere  corrupt  pronunciation,  to 
suit  a  place  in  his  metre,  or  because  he  wants  a  rime.     Precedents, 
as  Mr.  Guest  has   said,  may  no  doubt  be  found  for  each  one  of 
these  sacrifices  to  the  necessities  of  metre  or  rime,  in  some  one  or 
other  living  dialectic  usage,  or  even  in  printed  books — '^  blend  for 
♦'  blhid:'   "  viisleeke  "  for  "  mislike,"  '' kest"  for  "  cast;'  "  cherry  " 
for  "  cherish"  "  vilde  "  for,  "  -vile"  or  even  "  wawes  "  for  "  waves^' 
because   it    has    to   rime    to  ^'■jaws."      But   when  they  are  pro- 
fusely used   as   they  are  in   Spenser,  they  argue,  as  critics  of  his 
own  age,   such  as   Puttenham,  remarked,  either  want  of  trouble, 
or    want   of   resource.       In    his   impatience    he     is    reckless   in 
making  a  word    which  he   wants — "lortunize,"  "  mercified,"  "  un- 
blindfold,"  "  relive  " — he  is  reckless  in  making  one  word  do  the  duty 
of  another,  interchanging  actives  and  passives,  transferring  epithets 
from   their  proper  subjects.     The  "humbled  grass,"  is  the  grass 
on  which  a  man   lies   humbled:  the  "lamentable  eye"  is  the  eye 
which  laments.      "His  treatment  of  words,"  says   Mr.  Craik,  "on 
such    occasions  " — occasions  of  difficulty  to  his  verse — "  is  like 
nothing  that  ever  was  seen,  unless  it  might  be  Hercules  breaking 
the  back  of  the  Nemcan  lion.     He  gives  them  any  sense  and  any 
shape    that   the  case  may  demand.     Sometimes  he  merely  alters 
a    letter  or    two;  sometimes   he    twists    off  the  head  or  the    tail 
of   the  unfortunate   vocable  altogether.       But  this    fearless,  lordly, 
truly   royal   style  makes  one  only  feel  the  more  how  easily,  if  He 
chose,  he    could  avoid   the   necessity  of  having  recourse  to  such 
outrages." 

His  own  generation  felt  his  license  to  be  extreme.  "  In  affect- 
ing the  ancients,"  said  Ben  Jonson,  "  he  writ  no  language." 
Daniel  writes  sarcastically,  soon  after  the  Faerie  (2ueetie  appeared, 
of  those  who 

•'  Sine;  of  knit^lits  and  I'.THaflincst, 
in  aged  accents  aaU  untimely  words'* 
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And  to  us,  though  students  of  the  language  must  always  find 
interest  in  the  storehouse  of  ancient  or  invented  language  to  be 
found  in  Spenser,  this  mixture  of  what  is  obsolete  or  capriciously 
new  is  a  bar,  and  not  an  unreasonable  one,  to  a  frank  welcome  at 
first  acquaintance.  Fuller  remarks,  with  some  slyness,  that  "  the 
many  Chaucerisms  used  ( for  I  will  not  say,  affected)  by  him  are 
thought  by  the  ignorant  to  be  blemishes,  known  by  the  learned  to  be 
beauties,  in  his  book ;  which  notwithstanding  had  been  more  sale- 
able, if  more  conformed  to  our  modern  language."  The  grotesque, 
though  it  has  its  place  as  one  of  the  instruments  of  poetical  effect, 
is  a  dangerous  element  to  handle.  Spenser's  age  was  very  insensi- 
ble to  the  presence  and  the  dangers  of  the  grotesque,  and  he  was 
not  before  his  time  in  feeling  what  was  unpleasing  in  incongruous 
mixtures.  Strong  in  the  abundant  but  unsifted  learning  of  his  day, 
a  style  of  learning  which  in  his  case  was  strangely  inaccurate,  he 
not  only  mixed  the  past  with  the  present,  fairyland  with  politics, 
mythology  with  the  most  serious  Christian  ideas,  but  he  often 
mixed  together  the  very  features  which  are  most  discordant,  in  the 
colours,  forms,  and  methods  by  which  he  sought  to  produce  the 
effect  of  his  pictures. 

3.  Another  source  of  annoyance  and  disappointment  is  found  in 
the  imperfections  and  inconsistencies  of  the  poet's  standard  of  what 
is  becoming  to  say  and  to  write  about.  Exaggeration,  diffuseness, 
prolixity,  were  the  literary  diseases  of  the  age  ;  an  age  of  great 
excitement  and  hope,  which  had  suddenly  discovered  its  wealth  and 
its  powers,  but  not  the  rules  of  true  economy  in  using  them.  With 
the  classics  open  before  it,  and  alive  to  much  of  the  grandeur  of 
their  teaching,  it  was  almost  blind  to  the  spirit  of  self-restraint, 
proportion,  and  simplicity  which  governed  the  great  models.  It 
was  left  to  a  later  age  to  discern  these  and  appreciate  them. 
This  unresisted  proneness  to  exaggeration  produced  the  extrava- 
gance and  the  horrors  of  the  Elizabethan  Drama,  full,  as  it  was, 
nevertheless,  of  insight  and  originality.  It  only  too  naturally 
led  the  earlier  Spenser  astray.  What  Dryden,  in  one  of  his  inter- 
esting critical  prefaces  says  of  himself,  is  true  of  Spenser: 
"Thoughts,  such  as  they  are,  come  crowding  in  so  fast  upon  me, 
that  mv  only  difficulty  is  to  choose  or  to  reject  ;  to  run  them  into  verse, 
or  to  give  them  the  other  harmony  of  prose."  There  was  in  Spen- 
ser a  facility  for  turning  to  account  all  material,  original  or  borrow- 
ed, an  incontinence  of  the  descriptive  faculty,  which  was  ever  ready 
to  exercise  itself  on  any  object,  the  most  unfitting  and  loathsome,  as 
on  the  noblest,  the  purest,  or  the  most  bea'utiful.  There  are 
pictures  in  him  which  seem  meant  to  turn  our  stomach.  Worse 
than  that,  there  are  pictures  which  for  a  time  rank  the  poet  of 
Holiness  or  Temperance  with  the  painters  who  used  their  great  art  to 
represent  at  once  the  most  sacred  and  holiest  forms,  and  also 
scenes  which  few  people  now  like  to  look  upon  in  company — scenes 
and  descriptions  which  may,  perhaps  from  the  habits  of  the  time, 
have  been  playfully  and  innocently  produced,  but  which  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  easy  to  dwell  upon  innocently  now.     And  apart  from  these 
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serious  faults,  there  is  continually  haunting  us,  amid  incontestable 
richness,  vigour,  and  beauty,  a  sense  that  the  work  is  overdone. 
Spenser  certainly  did  not  want  for  humour  and  an  eye  for  the  ri- 
diculous. There  is  no  want  in  him,  either,  of  that  power  of 
epigrammatic  terseness,  which,  in  spite  of  its  diffuseness,  his  age 
valued  and' cultivated.  But  when  he  gets  on  a  story  or  a  scene, 
he  never  Icnows  where  to  stop.  His  duels  go  on  stanza  after  stanza 
till  there  is  no  sound  part  left  in  either  champion.  His  palaces,  land- 
scapes, pageants,  feasts,  are  taken  to  pieces  in  all  their  parts,  and  all 
these  parts  are  likened  to  some  other  things.  "  His  abundance,"  says 
Mr,  Craik,  "  is  often  oppressive  ;  it  is  like  wading amono  unmoivn 
grassP  And  he  drowns  us  in  words.  His  abundant  and  incon- 
gruous adjectives  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  startle  us  unfairly,  be- 
cause their  associations  and  suggestions  have  quite  altered  ;  but 
very  often  they  are  the  idle  outpouring  of  an  unrestrained  affluence 
of  language.  The  impression  remains  that  he  wants  a  due  percep- 
tion of  the  absurd,  the  unnatural,  the  unnecessary  ;  that  he  does 
not  care  if  he  makes  us  smile,  or  does  not  know  how  to  help  it, 
when  he  tries  to  make  us  admire  or  sympathise. 

Under  this  head  comes  a  feature  wliich  the  "  charity  of  history  '* 
may  lead  us  to  treat  as  simple  exaggeration,  but  which  often  sug- 
gests something  less  pardonable,  in  the  great  ciiaracters,  political 
or  literary,  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  This  was  the  gross,  shameless, 
lying  flattery  paid  to  the  Queen.  There  is  really  nothing  like  it  in 
history.  It  is  unique  as  a  plienomenon  that  proud,  able,  free-spo- 
ken men,  with  all  their  high  instincts  of  what  was  noble  and  true, 
with  all  their  admiration  of  the  Queen's  high  qualities,  should  have 
offered  it,  even  as  an  unmeaning  custom  ;  and  that  a  proud  and 
free-spoken  people  should  not,  in  the  very  genuineness  of  their 
pride  in  her  and  their  loyalty,  have  received  it  with  shouts  of 
derision  and  disgust.  The  flattery  of  Roman  emperors  and  Roman 
Popes,  if  as  extravagant,  was  not  so  personal.  Even  Louis  XIV. 
was  not  celebrated  in  his  dreary  old  age  as  a  model  of  ideal  beauty 
and  a  paragon  of  romantic  perfection.  It  was  no  worship  of  a 
secluded  and  distant  object  of  loyalty:  the  men  who  thus  flattered 
knew  perfectly  well,  often  by  painful  experience,  what  Elizabeth 
was  :  able,  indeed,  liigh-spiri'fed,  successful,  but  ungrateful  to  her 
servants,  capricious,  vain,  ill-tempered,  unjust,  and  in  her  old  age 
ugly.  And  yet  the  Gloriana  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  the  Empress  of 
all  nobleness — Belphoebe,  tlie  I^rincess  of  all  sweetness  and  beauty 
— Britomart,  the  armed  votaress  of  all  purity— Mercilla,  the  lady  of 
all  compassion  and  grace — were  but  the  reflection  of  the  language 
in  which  it  was  then  agreed  upon  by  some  of  the  greatest  of 
Englishmen  to  speak,  and  to  be  supposed  to  think,  of  the  Queen. 
II.  But  when  all  these  faults  have  been  admitted,  faults  of  de- 
sign and  faults  of  execution — and  when  it  is  admitted,  further,  that 
there  is  a  general  want  of  reality.  su!)stance,  distinctness,  and 
strength  in  the  personages  of  tlic  poem— ti»at,  compared  with  the 
contemporary  drama,  Spenser's  knights  and  ladies  and  villains  are 
thin  and  ghost-like,  and  that  as  Daniel  says,  he 

"Paints  shadows  in  imaginary  lines — "' 
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U  yet  remains  that  our  g^reatest  poets  since  his  day  have  loved  him 
and  delighted  in  him.     He  had  Shakespere's  praise.     Cowley  was 
made  a  poet  by  reading  him.     Dryden  calls  Milton  "the  poetical 
son  of  Spenser:  "    "Milton,"  he  writes,  "has  acknowledged  to  me 
that  Spenser  was  his  original."     Dryden's  own  homage  to  him  is 
frequent  and  generous.      Pope    found  as  much  pleasure  in    the 
Faerie  Queene  in  his  later  years  as  he  had  found  in  reading  it  when 
he  was  twelve  years  old  :  and   what  Milton,   Dryden,  and   Pope 
admired,  Wordsworth  too  found  full  of  nobleness,  purity,  and  sweet- 
ness.    What  is  it  that  gives  the  Faerie  (Itieene  its  hold  upon  those 
who  appreciate  the  richness  and  music  of  English  language,  and 
who  in  temper  and  moral  standard  are  quick  to  respond  to  English 
manliness  and  tenderness  ?     The  spell  is  to  be  found  mainly  in 
three  things — (i)  in  the  quaint  stateliness  of  Spenser's  imaginary 
world  and  its  representatives;  (2)  in  the  beauty  and  melody  of  his 
numbers,  the  abundance  and  grace  of  his  poetic  ornaments,  in  the 
recurring  and  haunting  rhythms  of  numberless  passages,  in  which 
thought  and  imagery  and  language  and  melody  are  interwoven  in 
one  perfect  and  satisfying  harmony ;  and  (3)  in  the  intrinsic  noble- 
ness of  his  general  aim,  his   conception  of  human  life,  at  once  so 
exacting  and  so  indulgent,  his   high  ethical  principles  and  ideals, 
his  unfeigned  honour  for  all  that  is  pure  and  brave  and  unselfish 
and  tender,  his  generous  estimate  of  what  is  due  from  man  to  man 
of  service,  affection,  and  fidelity.     His  fictions  embodied  truths  of 
character  which,  with  all   t'.ieir  shadowy  incompleteness,  were  too 
real  and  too  beautiful  to  lose  their  charm  with  time. 

I.  Spenser  accepted  from  his  age  the  quaint  stateliness  which 
is  characteristic  of  his  poem.  His  poetry  is  not  simple  and  direct 
like  that  of  the  Greeks.  It  has  not  the  exquisite  finish  and  felicity 
of  the  best  of  the  Latins.  It  has  not  the  massive  grandeur,  the 
depth,  the  freedom,  the  shades  and  subtle  complexities  of  feeling 
and  motive,  which  the  English  dramatists  found  by  going  straight 
to  nature.  It  has  the  stateliness  of  highly  artificial  conditions  of 
society,  of  the  Court,  the  pageant,  the  tournament,  as  opposed  to 
the  majority  of  the  great  events  in  human  life  and  history,  its 
vicissitudes,  its  catastrophes,  its  tradegies,  its  revolutions,  its  sins. 
Throughout  the  prolonged  crisis  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  her  gay  and 
dashing  courtiers,  and  even  her  serious  masters  of  affairs,  persisted 
in  pretending  to  look  on  the  world  in  which  they  lived  as  if  through 
the  side-scenes  of  a  masque,  and  relieved  against  the  background 
of  a  stage-curtain.  Human  life,  in  those  days,  counted  for  little  ; 
fortune,  honour,  national  existence  hung  in  the  balance ;  the  game 
was  one  in  which  the  heads  of  kings  and  queens  and  great  states- 
men were  the  stakes — yet  the  players  could  not  get  out  of  their 
stiff  and  constrained  costume,  out  of  their  artificial  and  fantastic  fig- 
ments of  thought,  out  of  their  conceits  and  affectations  of  language. 
They  carried  it,  with  all  their  sagacity,  with  all  their  intensity  of 
purpose,  to  the  council-board  and  the  judgment-seat.  They  car- 
ried it  to  the  scaffold.  The  conventional  supposition  was  that  at 
the  Court,  though  every  one  knew  better,  all  was  perpetual  holiday, 
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perpetual  triumph,  perpetual  love-making.  It  was  the  happy  reign 
of  the  good  and  wise  and  lovely.  It  was  the  discomfiture  of  the 
base,  the  faithless,  the  wicked,  the  traitors.  This  is  what  is  re- 
flected in  Spenser's  poem  ;  at  once,  its  stateliness,  for  there  was  no 
want  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  in  the  public  scene  ever  before 
Spenser's  imagination ;  and  its  quaintness,  because  the  whole  out- 
ward apparatus  of  representation  was  borrowed  from  what  was 
past,  or  from  what  did  not  exist,  and  implied  surrounding  circum- 
stances in  ludicrous  contrast  with  fact,  and  men  taught  themselves 
to  speak  in  character,  and  prided  themselves  on  keeping  it  up  by 
substituting  for  the  ordinary  language  of  hfe  and  emotion  a  cum- 
brous and  "involved  indirectness  of  speech. 

And  yet  that  quaint  stateliness  is  not  without  its  attractions. 
We  have'indeed  to  fit  ourselves  for  it.  But  when  we  have  submit* 
ted  to  its  demands  on  our  imagination,  it  carries  us  along  as  much 
as  the  fictions  of  the  stage.  The  splendours  of  the  artificial  are 
not  the  splendours  of  the  natural ;  yet  the  artificial  has  its  splen- 
dours, which  impress  and  captivate  and  repay.  The  grandeur  of 
Spenser's  poem  is  a  grandeur  like  that  of  a  great  spectacle,  a  great 
array  of  the  forces  of  a  nation,  a  great  series  of  military  effects,  a 
great  ceremonial  assemblage  of  all  that  is  highest  and  most  em- 
fnent  in  a  country,  a  coronation,  a  royal  marriage,  a  triumph,  a 
funeral.  So,  though  Spenser's  knights 'and  ladies  do  what  no  men 
ever  could  do,  and  speak  what  no  man  ever  spoke,  the  ixocession 
rolls  forward  with  a  pomp  which  never  forgets  itself,  and  with  an 
inexhaustible  succession  of  circumstance,  fantasy,  and  incident. 
Nor  is  it  always  solemn  and  high-pitched.  Its  gravity  is  relieved 
from  time  to  time  with  the  ridiculous  figure  of  character,  the  ludi- 
crous incident,  the  jests  and  antics  of  the  buffoon.  It  has  been 
said  that  Spenser  never  smiles.  He  not  only  smiles,  with  amuse- 
ment or  sly  irony  ;  he  wrote  what  he  must  have  laughed  at  as  he 
wrote,  and  mL'.'.nt  us  to  laugh  at.  He  did  not  describe  with  a  grave 
face  the  terrors  and  misadventures  of  the  boaster  Braggadochio 
and  his  Squire,  whether  or  not  a  caricature  of  the  Duke  of  Alengon 
and  his  "gentleman,"  the  "  petit  singe,"  Simier.  He  did  not  write 
with  a  grave  face  the  Irish  row  about  the  false  Florimel  (IV.5): 

"  Then  unto  Satyran  she  was  adjudged, 
Who  was  right  glad  to  gainc  so  goodly  meed : 
But  Blandamour  thereat  full  greatly  grudged, 
And  litle  prays'd  his  labours  evill  speed, 
That  for  to  winne  the  saddle  lost  the  steed, 
Ne  lesse  thereat  did  Paridel!  complaine, 
And  thought  t'  appealc  from  that  which  was  decreed 
To  single  combat  with  Sir  Satyrane  : 
Thereto  him  Ate  stird,  new  discord  to  maintaine. 

"  And  eke,  with  these,  full  many  other  Knights 
She  through  her  wicked  working  did  incense 
Her  to  demaund  and  chalenge  as  their  rights. 
Deserved  for  their  pcrllire'  •omj)ense. 
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Amongst  the  rest,  with  boastfull  vai'ne  pretense, 
Slept  Bragpadochio  forth,  and  as  his  thrall 
Her  claym'd,  by  him  in  battell  wonne  long  sense: 
Whereto  her  selfe  he  did  to  witnesse  call  : 
Who,  beinr;  askt,  accordingly  confessed  all. 

"  Thereat  exceeding  wroth  was  Satyran ; 
And  wroth  with  Satyran  was  Blandamour ; 
And  wroth  with  Blandamour  was  Erivan ; 
And  at  them  both  Sir  Paridell  did  loure. 

Nor  the  behaviour  of  the   "  rascal  many  "  at  the  sight  of  the 
dead  Dragon  (I.  12)  : 

"  And  after  all  the  raskall  many  ran, 
Heaped  together  in  rude  rablement, 
To  see  the  face  of  that  victorious  man, 
Whom  all  admired  as  from  heaven  sent, 
And  gazd  upon  with  gaping  wonderment ; 
But  when  they  came  where  that  dead  Dragon  lay, 
Stretcht  on  the  ground  in  monstrous  large  extent, 
The  sight  with  ydle  feare  did  them  dismay, 
Ne  durst  approch  him  nigh  to  touch,  or  once  assay. 

"  Some  feard,  and  fledd  ;  some  feard,  and  well  it  fayned; 
One,  that  would  wiser  seeme  then  all  the  rest, 
Warnd  him  not  touch,  for  yet  perhaps  remaynd 
Some  lingring  life  within  his  hollow  brest, 
Or  in  his  wombe  might  lurke  some  hidden  nest 
Of  many  Dragonettes,  his  fruitful  seede  : 
,         Another  saide,  that  in  his  eyes  did  rest 

Yet  sparckling  fyre,  and  badd  thereof,  take  heed; 
Another  said,  he  saw  him  move  his  eyes  indeed. 

"  One  mother,  whenas  her  foolehardy  chyld 
Did  come  too  neare,  and  with  his  talants  play, 
Halfe  dead  through  feare,  her  litle  babe  revyld. 
And  to  her  gossibs  gan  in  counsell  say  ; 
*  How  can  I  tell,  but  that  his  talants  may 
Yet  scratch  my  sonne,  or  rend  his  tender  hand  ?' 
So  diversly  them  selves  in  vaine  tliev  frav ; 
Whiles  some  more  bold  to  measure  him  nigh  stand, 
To  prove  how  many  acres  he  did  spred  of  land." 

And  his  humour  is  not  the  less  real  that  it  affects  serious  argu- 
ment, in  the  excuse  which  he  urges  for  his  fairy  tales  (II.  l)  : 

"  Right  well  I  wote,  most  mighty  Soveraine, 
That  all  this  famous  antique  history 
Of  some  th'  aboundance  of  an  telle  braine 
Will  judged  be,  and  painted  forgery. 
Rather  then  matter  of  just  memory  ; 
Sith  none  that  breatheth  living  aire  dees  know 
Where  is  that  happy  land  of  Faery, 
Which  I  so  much  doe  vaunt,  yet  no  where  show. 
But  vouch  antiquities,  which  no  body  can  know. 
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"  But  let  that  man  with  better  sence  advize, 
That  of  the  world  least  part  to  us  is  red ; 
And  daily  how  through  hardy  enterpnze 
Manv  great  Regions  are  discovered, 
Which  to  late  age  were  never  mentioned- 
Who  ever  heard  of  th'  Indian  Peru  ? 
Or  who  in  venturous  vessell  measured 
The  Amazon  huge  river,  now  found  trew  ? 
Or  fruitfullest  Virginia  who  did  ever  vew  ? 

"  Yet  all  these  were,  when  no  man  did  them  know. 
Yet  have  from  wisest  ages  hidden  beene ; 
And  later  times  thinges  more  unknowne  shall  show. 
Why  then  should  witlesse  man  so  much  niisweene, 
That  nothing  is  but  that  which  he  hath  scene  ? 
What  if  within  the  Moones  fayre  shining  spheare, 
What  if  in  every  other  starre  unseene 

Of  other  worldes  he  happily  should  heare,  ^^ 

He  wonder  would  much  more  ;  yet  such  to  some  appeare. 

The  general  effect  is  almost  always  lively  and  rich :  all  is  buoy^ 
ant  and  full  of  movement.  That  it  is  also  odd,  that  we  see  strange 
costumes  and  hear  a  language  often  formal  and  obsolete,  that  we 
are  asked  to  take  for  granted  some  very  unaccustomed  supposition 
and  extravagant  assumption,  does  not  trouble  us  more  than  the 
usages  and  sights,  so  strange  to  ordinary  civil  life,  of  a  camp,  or  a 
royal  lev^e.  AH  is  in  keeping,  whatever  may  be  the  details  of  the 
paoeant ;  thev  harmonise  with  the  effect  of  the  whole,  like  the  gar- 
goyles and  quaint  -roups  in  a  Gothic  building  harmonise  with  its 
general  tone  of  majesty  and  subtle  beauty  ;-nay,  as  oniamen  s  m 
Themselves  of  bad  taste,  like  much  of  the  ornamentation  of  the 
Renaissance  styles,  yet  find  a  not  unpleasing  place  in  compositions 
grandly  and  nobly  designed  : 

"  So  discord  oft  in  music  makes  the  sweeter  lay." 

Indeed  it  is  curious  how  much  of  real  variety  is  got  out  of  a 
imited  number  of  elements  and  situations.  The  spectacle,  though 
con  isting  o"ly  ^i  knights,  ladies,  dwarfs  pagans,  "salvage  men  " 
enchantefs,  an'd  monsters,  and  other  --"■-«;"  "^^^fX/es  even 
books  of  chivalry,  is  ever  new,  full  of  vigour  ^"*^J.  f -^!\^"JJgif^^^^^ 
if,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  repeats  itself  There  -^^^  "^^J«^^^^^^^^ 
consciousness  of  all  violations  of  probability,  and  of  the  strangeness 
of  the  combinations  which  it  unrolls  before  us. 

2  But  there  is  not  only  stateliness  :  there  ,s  sweetness  and 
beautr  Spenser's  perception  of  beauty  of  all  kinds  was  singularly 
an?l  c?haracteristically  quik  and  sympathetic.  t  was  one  o  his 
-reat  -ifts  ;  perhaps  the  most  special  and  unstinted.  Except  Shake 
spcre  who  had  it  with  other  and  greater  gifts,  no  one  in  that  t  me 
apprr^a'hed  to  Spenser,  in  feeling  the  presence  of  that  commanding 
and  mysterious  idea,  compounded  of  so  many  things,  yet  of  which 
the  true  secret  escapes  us  still,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  beauty. 
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A  beautiful  scene,  a  beautiful  person,  a  beautiful  poem,  a  mind  and 
character  with  that  combination  of  charms,  which,  for  want  of  an- 
other word,  we  call  by  that  half-spiritual,  half-material  word  "  beauti- 
ful," at  once  set  his  imagination  at  work  to  respond  to  it  and  re- 
flect it.  His  means  of  reflecting  it  were  as  abundant  as  his  sense 
of  it  was  keen.  They  were  only  too  abundant.  They  often  betrayed 
him  by  their  affluence  and  wonderful  readiness  to  meet  his  call. 
Say  what  we  will,  and  a  great  deal  may  be  said,  of  his  lavish  pro- 
fusion, his  heady  and  uncontrolled  excess,  in  the  richness  of  picture 
and  imagery  in  which  he  indulges — still,  there  it  lies  before  us,  like 
the  most  gorgeous  of  summer  gardens,  in  the  glory  and  brilliancy 
of  its  varied  blooms,  in  the  wonder  of  its  strange  forms  of  life,  in 
the  changefulness  of  its  exquisite  and  delicious  scents.  No  one 
who  cares  for  poetic  beauty  can  be  insensible  to  it.  He  may  criticise 
it.  He  may  have  too  much  of  it.  He  may  prefer  something  more 
severe  and  chastened.  He  may  observe  on  the  waste  of  wealth  and 
power.  He  may  blame  the  prod'igal  expense  of  language  and  the  long 
soaces  which'the  poet  takes  up  to  produce  his  effect.  He  may  often 
dislike  or  distrust  the  moral  aspect  of  the  poet's  impartial  sensitive- 
ness to  all  outward  beauty— the  impartiality  which  makes  him  throw 
all  his  strength  into  his  pictures  of  Acrasia'sBower  of  Bliss,  the  Gar- 
den of  Adonis,  and  Busirane's  Masque  of  Cupid.  But  there  is  no 
gainsaying  the  beauty  which  never  fails  and  disappoints,  open  the 
poem  where  you  will.  There  is  no  gainsaying  its  variety,  often  so 
unexpected  and  novel.  Face  to  face  with  the  Epicurean  idea  of 
beauty  and  pleasure  is  the  counter-charm  of  purity,  truth,  and  duty. 
Many  poets  have  done  justice  to  eacli  one  separately.  Few  have 
shown,  with  such  equal  power,  why  it  is  that  both  have  their  roots 
in  man's  divided  nature,  and  struggle,  as  it  were,  for  the  mastery. 
Which  can  be  said  to  be  the  most  exquisite  in  all  beauty  of  imagi- 
nation, of  refined  language,  of  faultless  and  matchless  melody,  of 
these  two  passages,  in  which  the  same  image  is  used  for  the  most 
opposite  purposes  ; — first,  in  that  song  of  temptation,  the  sweetest 
note  in  that  description  of  Acrasia's  Bower  of  Bliss,  which,  as  a 
picture  of  the  spells  of  pleasure,  has  never  been  surpassed  ;  and 
next,  to  represent  that  stainless  and  glorious  purity  which  is  the 
professed  object  of  his  admiration  and  homage.  In  both  the  beauty 
of  the  rose  furnishes  the  theme  of  the  poet's  treatment.  In  the 
first,  it  is  the  "lovely  lay  "  which  meets  the  knight  of  Temperance 
amid  the  voluptuousness  which  he  is  come  to  assail  and  punish: 

"  The  whiles  some  one  did  chaunt  this  lovely  lay; 
Ah!  see,  whoso  fayre  thing doest  faine  to  see, 
In  springing  flowre  the  image  of  thy  day. 
Ah  !  see  the  Virgin  Rose,  how  sweetly  shee 
Doth  first  peepe  foorth  with  b.lslifull  modestee, 
That  fairer  secmcs  the  lesse  ye  see  her  may. 
Lo  !  see  soone  after  how  more  bold  and  free 
Her  bared  bosonie  she  doth  broad  disjilay  ; 
Lo  1  see  soone  after  how  she  fades  and  falls  away. 
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"  So  passeth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day, 
Of  mortall  life  the  leafe,  the  bud,  the  flowre  ; 
Ne  more  doth  florish  after  first  decay, 
That  earst  was  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and  bowre 
Of  many  a  ladv,  and  many  a  Paramowre. 
Gather  therefore  the  Rose  whilest  yet  is  prime. 
For  soone  comes  age  that  will  her  pride  deflowre; 
Gather  the  Rose  of  love  whilst  yet  is  time,  _       ^^ 

Whilest  loving  thou  niayst  loved  be  with  equall  crime. 

In  the  other,  it  images  the  power  of  the  will— that  power  over 
circumstance  and  the  storms  of  passion,  to  command  obedience  to 
reason  and  the  moral  law,  which  Milton  sung  so  magnificently  in 
Cotnus : 

"  That  daintie  Rose,  the  daughter  of  her  Morne, 

More  deare  then  life  she  tendered,  whose  flowre 

The  girlond  of  her  honour  did  adorne : 

Ne  suffred  she  the  Middayes  scorching  powre, 

Ne  the  sharp  Northerne  wind  thereon  to  showre; 

But  lapped  up  her  silken  leaves  most  chayre. 

When  so  the  froward  skye  began  tolowre  ; 

But,  soone  as  calmed  was  the  christall  ayre. 

She  die  it  fayre  dispred  and  let  to  florish  fayre. 

"  Eternal!  God,  in  his  almightie  powre, 
To  make  ensample  of  his  heavenly  grace, 
In  Paradize  whylome  did  plant  this  flowre ; 
Whence  he  it  fetcht  out  of  her  native  place, 
And  did  in  stocke  of  earthly  flesh  enrace. 
That  mortall  men  her  glory  should  admyre. 
In  gentle  Ladies  breste,  and  bounteous  race 
Of  woman  kind,  it  fayrest  Flowre  doth  spyre. 
And  beareth  fruit  of  honour  and  all  chast  desyre. 

"  Fayre  ynipes  of  beautie,  whose  bright  shining  beames 
Adorne  the  worlde  with  like  to  heavenly  light, 
And  to  vour  willes  both  royalties  and  Reames 
Subdew,  through  conquest  of  your  wondrous  might, 
Witfi  this  fayre  flowre  your  goodly  girlonds  dight 
Of  chastity  and  vertue  virginall. 
That  shall  embellish  more  your  beautie  bright. 
And  crownc  your  hcadcs  with  heavenly  coronall. 
Such  as  the  Angels  weare  before  God's  iribunall  1 " 

This  sense  of  beauty  and  command  of  beautiful  expression  is 
not  seen  only  in  the  sweetness  of  which  both  these  passages  are 
examples.  Its  range  is  wide.  Spenser  had  in  his  nature,  besides 
sweetness,  his  full  proportion  of  the  stern  and  high  manliness  of 
his  generation  ;  indeed,  he  was  not  without  its  severity,  its  hard- 
ness^ its  unconsidering  and  cruel  harshness,  its  contemptuous  in- 
difference to  suffering  and  misery  when  on  the  wrong  side.  Noble 
and  heroic  ideals  captivate  him'by  their  attractions.  He  kindles 
naturally  and  genuinely  at  what  proves  and  draws  out  men's  courage, 
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their  self-command,  tlicir  self-sacrifice.  He  sympathizes  as  pro- 
foundlv  with  the  stranjjeness  of  their  condition,  with  the  sad  sur- 
prises in  tlieir  history  and  fate,  as  he  gives  himself  up  with  little  re- 
straint to  what  is  charming  and  even  intoxicating  in  it.  He  can 
moralise  with  the  best  in  terse  and  deep-reaching  apophthegms  of 
melancholy  or  even  despairing  experience.  He  can  appreciate  the 
mysterious  depths  and  awful  outlines  of  theology — of  what  our  own 
age  can  see  nothing  in,  but  a  dry  and  schdlastic  dogmatism.  His 
great  contemporaries  were — more,  perhaps,  than  the  men  of  any  age 
— many-sided.  He  shared  their  nature ;  and  he  used  all  that  he 
had  of  sensitiveness  and  of  imaginative  and  creative  power,  ia 
bringing  out  its  manifold  aspects,  and  sometimes  contradictory 
feelings  and  aims.  Not  that  beauty,  even  varied  beauty,  is  the  un- 
interrupted attribute  of  his  work.  It  alternates  with  much  that  no 
indulgence  can  call  beautiful.  It  passes  but  too  easily  into  what  is 
commonplace,  or  forced,  or  unnatural,  or  extravagant,  or  careless 
and  poor,  or  really  coarse  and  bad.  He  was  a  negligent  corrector. 
He  only  at  times  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  condense  and  concen- 
trate. But  for  all  this,  the  Faerie  Queene  glows  and  is  ablaze  with 
beauty;  and  that  beauty  is  so  rich,  so  real,  and  so  uncommon,  that 
for  its  sake  the  severest  readers  of  Spenser  have  pardoned  much 
that  is  discordant  with  it— much  that  in  the  reading  has  wasted 
their  time  and  disappointed  them. 

There  is  one  portion  of  the  beauty  of  the  Faerie  Queene  which 
in  its  perfection  and  fulness  had  never  yet  been  reached  in  English 
poetry.  This  was  the  music  and  melody  of  his  verse.  It  was  this 
wonderful,  almost  unfailing  sweetness  of  numbers  which  probably 
as  much  as  anything  set  the  Faerie  Queene  at  once  above  all  con- 
temporary poetry.  The  English  language  is  really  a  musical 
one,  and,  say  what  people  will,  the  English  ear  is  very  susceptible 
to  the  infinite  delicacy  and  suggestiveness  of  musical  rhythm  and 
cadence.  Spenser  found  the  secret  of  it.  The  art  has  had  many 
and  consummate  masters  since,  as  different  in  their  melody  as  in 
their  tlioughts  from  Spenser.  And  others  at  the  time,  Shakespere 
pre-eminently,  heard,  only  a  little  later,  the  same  grandeur  and  tlie 
same  subtle  beauty  in  the  sounds  of  their  mother-tongue,  only 
waiting  the  artist's  skill  to  be  combined  and  harmonised  into  strains 
of  mysterious  fascination.  But  Spenser  was  the  first  to  show  that 
he  had  acquired  a  command  over  what  had  hitherto  been  heard 
only  in  exquisite  fragments,  passing  too  soon  into  roughness  and 
confusion.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  his  cunning  never 
fails,  that  his  ear  is  never  dull  or  off  its  guard.  But  when  the 
length  and  magnitude  of  the  composition  are  considered,  with  the 
restraints  imposed  by  the  new  nine-line  stanza,  however  convenient 
it  may  have  been,  the  vigour,  the  invention,  tlie  volume  and  rush 
of  language,  and  the  keenness  and  truth  of  ear  amid  its  diversified 
tasks,  are  indeed  admiraljle  which  could  keep  up  so  ])rolonged  and  so 
majestic  a  stream  of  original  and  varied  poetical  melody.  If  his 
stanzas  are  monotonous,  it  is  with  the  grand  monotony  of  the  sea- 
shore, where  billow  follows  billow,  each  swelling  diversely,  and 
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""riSrs"sbuUh?ou.side  she,,  and  .he  f-y  fra-work 
in^vhich  fte  substance  of  the  P^e-s  enc  o  ed  3^  ,^„hs.anee  ,s 
the  poet's  philosoph)  of  hie.  '' ^'l""""" ^racter  with  its  sijecial 
his  ideal  of  the  perfection  of  the  h»™"f=''J'';j^;"„p,ed  forms 
features,  its  trials  itsachtevements^^^^^^^^^^ 

,n  poetry  in  which  this  haci  Men      ^JV    ■  ^^  ^  purney  or 

T'-  h"aXS?db;Vrta\7t  rrml.su  <fe 

tSl^^^^S^^ if^^^tTZ To^iSy'Shls  d^y 
had  full  before  his  eyes  what  abounded  in  the  s°ag  »_     .  J^ 

ing  activity  of  his  time,     but  it  was  '-^  '^ea' oi  fortitude 

which  holds  to,n:ether  the  great  P"^";,^;j,;J^^^7,7i%'Ahe  7.r«.«- 

common  to  tliem  all,  rouit-ii  diiu  u  ;«  not  merely  courage, 

standard  of  moral  character  m  the  P^*^'"" ,  ?^  4"^'/"-;  the  qualfty 

i^/ioriSt^^Sste-i?^^^^^^^^ 
n^--q^|HSSSi£!iEisr;^ 

endunince,  as   l>cmg  incvitame  anu  ^'J:  .  ,       i  •  ,   ^„f  a  maa 

gcthcr  with  even  a  pleasure  in  encountering  tnals  which  put  a  m* 
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on  his  mettle,  an  enjoyment  of  the  contest  and  the  risk,  even  in 
play.  It  is  the  quality  which  seizes  on  the  paramount  idea  of  duty, 
as  something  which  leaves  a  man  no  choice ;  which  despises  and 
breaks  through  the  inferior  considerations  and  motives — trouble, 
uncertainty,  doubt,  curiosity — which  hang  about  and  impede  duty ; 
which  is  impatient  with  tlie  idleness  and  childishness  of  a  life  of 
mere  amusement,  or  mere  looking  on,  of  continued  and  self-satisfied 
levity,  of  vacillation,  of  clever  and  ingenious  trifling.  Spenser's 
manliness  is  quite  consistent  with  long  pauses  of  rest,  with  inter- 
vals of  change,  with  great  craving  for  enjoyment — nay,  with  great 
lapses  from  its  ideal,  with  great  mixtures  of  selfishness,  with  coarse- 
ness, with  licentiousness,  with  injustice  and  inhumanity.  It  may 
be  fatally  diverted  into  bad  channels ;  it  may  degenerate  into  a 
curse  and  scourge  to  the  world.  But  it  stands  essentially  distinct 
from  the  nature  which  shrinks  from  difficulty,  which  is  appalled  at 
effort,  which  has  no  thought  of  making  an  impression  on  things 
around  it,  which  is  content  with  passively  receiving  influences  and 
distinguishing  between  emotions,  which  feels  no  call  to  exert  itself, 
because  it  recognises  no  aim  valuable  enough  to  rouse  it,  and  no 
oblisfation  strong  enouirh  to  command  it.  In  the  character  of  his 
countrymen  round  him,  in  its  highest  and  in  its  worst  features,  m  its 
noble  ambition,  its  daring  enterprise,  its  self-devotion,  as  well  as  in 
its  pride,  its  intolerance,  its  fierce  self-will,  its  arrogant  claims  of 
superiority — moral,  political,  religious — Spenser  saw  the  example 
of  that  strong  and  resolute  manliness  which,  once  set  on  great 
things,  feared  nothing — neither  toil  nor  disaster  nor  danger — in 
their  pursuit.  Naturally  and  unconsciously,  he  laid  it  at  the  bottom 
of  all  his  portraitures  of  noble  and  virtuous  achievements  in  the 
Faerie  Queene. 

All  Spenser's  "  virtues "  spring  from  a  root  of  manliness 
Strength,  simplicity  of  aim,  elevation  of  spirit,  courage  are  presup 
posed  as  their  necessary  conditions.  But  they  have  with  him 
another  condition  as  universal.  They  all  grow  and  are  nourished 
from  tlie  soil  of  love ;  the  love  of  beauty,  the  love  and  service  of  fair 
women.  This,  of  course,  is  a  survival  from  the  ages  of  chivalry, 
an  inheritance  bequeathed  from  the  minstrels  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  to  the  rising  poetry  of  Europe.  Spenser's  types  of  man- 
hood are  imperfect  without  the  idea  of  an  absorbing  and  over- 
mastering passion  of  love  ;  without  a  devotion,  as  to  the  principal 
and  most  worthy  object  of  life,  to  the  service  of  a  beautiful  lady, 
and  to  winning  her  affection  and  grace.  The  influence  of  this 
view  of  life  comes  out  in  numberless  ways.  Love  comes  on  the 
scene  in  shapes  which  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  in  all  its  purity,  its 
tenderness,  its  unselfishness.  But  the  claims  of  its  all-ruling  and 
irresistil)le  might  are  also  only  too  readily  verified  in  the  passions 
of  men  ;  in  tlie  follies  of  love,  its  entanglements,  its  miscliiefs,  its 
foulness.  In  one  shape  or  another  it  meets  us  at  everv  turn;  it  is 
never  absent;  it  is  the  motive  and  stimulant  of  the  wiiolc  activity 
of  the  poem.  Tlie  picture  of  life  held  up  before  us  is  the  literal 
rendering  of  Coleridge's  lines  : 
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"  All  thoughts,  atl  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
Are  all  but  ministers  of  Love,        ^^ 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame.' 
We  still  think  with  Spenserabout  the  paramount  place  of  manliness 
as  the    oundation  of  all  worth  in  human  character.     We  have  ceased 
?o  think  with  him  aboat  the  rightful  supremacy  of  love,  even  mthe 
malative  conception  of  human  life.     We  have  ceased  to  recog- 
nTse"  in   t  the  public  claims  of  almost   a  religion,  which   it  has  in 
Snenser      LovHiU  ever  play  a  great  part  in  human  hfe  to  the  end 
Kme      It  w'll  be  an  imtSen^se  element  in  its  happtness  perhaps  a 
Sill  i'reater  one  in  its  sorrows,  its   disasters,  its  tragedies.     It  is 
11  InTmmTs:  power  in  shaping  and  colouring  jt,  both  -fiction 
and  realitv  in  the  family,  in  the  romance,  in  the  fata  ities  and  tiie 
mosaic  ruin  of  vulgar  fict.     But  the  place  given  to  it  by  Spenser 
k^o  our  thoughts  and  feelings  even  ludicrously  extravagant.     An 
enorrSoisSge  has  taken  i^ace   in    the  ideas  of  society  on  this 
no?n?       is  one  of   the  things  which  make  a  wide  chasm  between 
Centuries  and  generations  wliich  yet  are  of  "  the  same  passions,'' 
and  have  fn  temper,  tradition,  and  language   so  much  in  common. 
The  a-eVof  the  Courts  of  Love,  whom  Chaucer  reflected,  and  whose 
^deas  passed  on  through  him  to  Spenser,  are  to  us  simply  strange 
and  abnormal  states  through  which  society  has  passed,  to  us  beyond 
undersmdincr  and   almost  belief.     The  perpetual  love-making,  as 
^n.  nf  the  fir?t  duties  and  necessities  of  a  noble  life,  the  space  which 
U  mu  t  fi  1  in  the  cares  and  thoughts  of  all  gentle  and  high-reaching 

necessary  a  part  seem    o  us  '"  ^'^<^  la        j-       sometimes  found 
nable,  grotesquely  "d'culous      The   H^^^^^  i^  ^.^^^^^  .^  .^^ 
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and  most  glorious  reward.  A  world  of  which  this  is  the  law  is  not 
even  in  fiction  a  world  which  we  can  conceive  possible,  or  with 
which  experience  enables  us  to  sympathise. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  purely  artificial  and  conventional  reading  of 
the  facts  of  human  life  and  feeling.  Such  conventional  readings 
and  renderings  belong  in  a  measure  to  all  art ;  but  in  its  highest 
forms  they  are  corrected,  interpreted,  supplemented  by  the 
presence  of  interspersed  realities  which  every  one  recognises. 
But  it  was  one  of  Spenser's  disadvantages,  that  two  strong  in- 
fluences combined  to  entangle  him  in  this  fantastic  and  grotesque 
way  of  oxhil:)iting  the  play  and  action  of  the  emotions  of  love. 
This  all-absorbing,  all-embracing  passion  of  love,  at  least  this  way 
of  talking  about  it,  was  the  fashion  of  the  Court.  Further,  it  was 
the  fashion  of  poetry,  which  he  inherited  ;  and  he  was  not  the 
man  to  break  through  the  strong  bands  of  custom  and  authority. 
In  very  much  he  was  an  imitator.  He  took  what  he  found:  what 
was  his  own  was  his  treatment  of  it.  He  did  not  trouble  himself 
with  inconsistencies,  or  see  absurdities  and  incongruities.  Habit 
and  familiar  language  made  it  not  strange  that  in  the  Court  of 
Elizabeth  the  most  high-flown  sentiments  should  be  in  every  one's 
mouth  about  the  sublimities  and  refinements  of  love,  while  every 
one  was  busy  with  keen  ambition  and  unscrupulous  intrigue. 
The  same  blinding  power  kept  him  from  seeing  the  monstrous 
contrast  between  the  claims  of  the  queen  to  be  the  ideal  of 
womanly  purity — claims  recognised  and  echoed  in  ten  thousand 
extravagant  compliments — and  the  real  licentiousness  common  all 
round  her  among  her  favourites.  All  these  strange  contradictions, 
which  surprise  and  shock  us,  Spenser  assumed  as  natural.  He 
built  up  his  fictions  on  them,  as  the  dramatist  built  on  a  basis 
which,  though  more  nearly  approaching  to  real  life,  yet  differed 
widely  from  it  in  many  of  its  preliminary  and  collateral  supposi- 
tions ;  or  as  the  novelist  builds  up  his  on  a  still  closer  adherence 
to  facts  and  experience.  In  this  matter  Spenser  appears  with  a 
kind  of  double  self.  At  one  time  he  speaks  as  one  penetrated 
and  inspired  by  tlie  highest  and  purest  ideas  of  love,  and  filled 
with  aversion  and  scorn  for  the  coarser  forms  of  passion — for 
what  is  ensnaring  and  treacherous,  as  well  as  for  what  is  odious 
and  foul.  At  another,  he  puts  forth  all  his  power  to  bring  out  its 
most  dangerous  and  even  debasing  aspects  in  highly  coloured 
pictures,  which  none  could  paint  without  keen  sympathy  with  what 
he  takes  such  pains  to  make  vivid  and  fascinating.  The  com- 
bination is  not  like  anything  modern,  for  both  the  elements  are  in 
Spenser  so  unquestionably  and  simply  genuine.  Our  modern  poets 
are,  with  all  their  variations  in  this  respect,  more  homogeneous  ; 
and  where  one  conception  of  love  and  beauty  has  taken  hold  of  a 
man,  the  other  does  not  easily  come  in.  It  is  impossible  to  imairine 
Wordsworth  dwelling  with  zest  on  visions  and  imagery,  on  wliicli 
Spenser  has  lavished  all  his  riches.  There  can  be  no  dunl)t  of 
Byron's  real  habits  of  thoiigiit  and  feeling  on  subjects  of  this  kind, 
even  when  his  language  for  the  occasion  is  the  chastest ;  we  detect 
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in  it  the  mood  of  the  moment,  perhaps  spontaneous,  perhaps  put 
on,  but  in  contradiction  to  the  whole  movement  of  the  man's  true  na- 
ture. But  Spenser's  words  do  not  ring  hollow.  With  a  kind  of  uncon- 
sciousness and  innocence,  which  we  now  find  hard  to  understand, 
and  which,  perhaps,  belongs  to  the  early  childhood  or  boyhood  of  a 
literature,  he  passes  abruptly  from  one  standard  of  thought  and 
feeling  to  another  ;  and  is  quite  as  much  in  earnest  when  he  is 
singing  the  pure  joys  of  chastened  affections,  as  he  is  when  he  is 
writing  with  almost  riotous  luxuriance  what  we  are  at  this  day 
ashamed  to  read.  Tardily,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  acknowl- 
edged the  contradiction.  At  the  instance  of  two  noble  ladies  of 
the  Court,  he  composed  two  Hymns  of  Heavenly  Love  and 
Heavenly  Beauty,  to  "  retract "  and  "  reform  "  two  earlier  ones 
composed  in  praise  of  earthly  love  and  beauty.  But,  character- 
istically, he  published  the  two  pieces  togetlier,  side  by  side  in  the 
same  volume. 

In  the  Faerie  Queene,  Spenser  has  iM-ouglit  out,  not  the  image 
of  the  great  Gloriana,  but  in  its  various  aspects  a  form  of  character 
which  was  then  just  coming  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  and  which 
has  played  a  great  part  in  it  since.     As  he  has  told  us,  he  aimed  at 
presenting  before  us,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  the  English 
gentleman.     It  was,  as  a  whole,  a  new  character  in  the  world.     It 
had  not  really  existed  in  the  days  of  feudalism  and  chivalry,  though 
features  of  it  had  appeared,  and  its  descent  was  traced  from  those 
times :  but   they   were   too   wild   and   coarse,    too   turbulent   and 
disorderly,  for  a  charact-er  which,  however  ready  for  adventure  and 
battle,  looked  to  peace,  refinement,  order,  and  law  as  the  true  con- 
ditions of  its  perfection.     In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  it  was  begin- 
ning to  fill  a  large  place  in  English  life.     It  was  formed  amid  the 
increasing  cultivation  of  the    nation,  the  increasing  varieties   of 
puljlic  service,  the  awakening  responsibilities  to  duty  and  calls  to 
self-command.      Still  making  much  of  the  prerogative  of  noble 
blood    and    family   honours,    it   was    something    independent   of 
nobility   and   beyond    it.     A    nobleman    might   have    in   him    the 
making  of  a  gentleman  :  but  it  was  the    man  himself  of  whom  the 
gentleman   was    made.     Great   birth,  even    great    capacity,    were 
not  enough  ;  there  must  be  added  a  new  delicacy  of  conscience,  a 
new  appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful  and  worthy  of  honour,  a 
new  measure   of    the    strength    and  nobleness  of  self-control,  of 
devotion   to   unselfish    interests.     This   idea  of  manhood,  based 
not  only  on  force  and   courage,  but  on   truth,  on  refinement,  on 
public   spirit,  on   soberness    and    modesty,  on     consideration  for 
others,   was    taking   possession     of    the  younger    generation    of 
Elizabeth's  middle  years.     Of  course  the  idea  was  very  imperfectly 
apprehended,  slill  more  imperfectly  realised.     But  it  was  something 
which  on  the  same  scale  had  not  been  yet,  and  which  was  to  be 
tlie  seed  of  something  greater.     It  was  to  grow  into  those   strong, 
simple,  noble  characters,  pure   in   aim  and  devoted  to  duty,  the 
Falklands  tlu-    II:iin|)(lcns,  who   amid   so   nnich   evil  form   such   a 
remarkable  feature  in  the   (  ivil  Wars  both  on  the  Royalist  and 
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the  Parliamentary  sides.  It  was  to  grow  into  that  high  type  of 
cultivated  English  nature,  in  the  present  and  the  last  century, 
common  both  to  its  monarcliical  and  its  democratic  embodiments, 
than  which,  with  all  its  faults  and  defects,  our  western  civilization 
has  produced  few  things  more  admirable. 

There  were    three   distinguished  men  of  that  time,  who   one 
after  another  were  Spenser's  friends  and  patrons,  and  who  were 
men  in  whom  he  saw  realised  his  conceptions  of  human  excellence 
and    nobleness.      They  were    Sir   Philip   Sidney,   Lord  Grey   of 
Wilton,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  :  and  the  Faerie  Qticeue  reflects, 
as  in  a  variety  of  separate  mirrors  and   spiritualised  forms,  the 
characteristics  of  these  men  and  of  such  as  they.     It  reflects  their 
conflicts,  their  temptations,  their  weaknesses,  the  evils  they  fought 
with,  the   superiority  with  which   they  towered  over  meaner  and 
poorer  natures.     Sir  Philip  Sidney  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  typical  example  in   English   society  of  the  true   gentleman. 
The  cliarm  wliich  attracted  men  to  him  in  life,  the  fame  which  he 
left  behind  him,  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  simply  by  his  accom- 
plishments as  a  courtier,  a  poet,   a  lover  of  literature,  a  gallant 
soldier ;  above    all   this,  there   was    something   not  found  in    the 
strong  or  brilHant  men  about  him,  a  union  and  harmony  of  all  high 
qualities  differing  from  anv  of  them   separately,  which  gave  a  fire 
of  its  own  to  his  literary  enthusiasm,  and  a  sweetness  of  its  own  to  his 
courtesy.     Spenser's   admiration   for  that  bright  but  short  career 
was  strong  and  lasting.     Sidney  was  to  him  a  verification  of  what 
he  aspired  to  and  imagined ;  a  pledge    that  he  was  not  dreaming 
in    portraying   Prince    Arthur's    greatness    of    soul,  the   religious 
chivalry  of  the   Red  Cross    Knight  of  Holiness,  the  manly  purity 
and  self-control  of  Sir  Guyon.     It  is  too  much  to  say  that  in  Prince 
Arthur,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  he  always  intended  Sidney.     In  the 
first  place,  it  is  clear  that  under  that  character  Spenser  in  places 
pays  compliments  to   Leicester,  in   whose  service  he  began  life, 
and   whose   claims  on   his  homage    he  ever  recognised.      Prince 
Arthur  is   certainly  Leicester,  in   the   historical  passages  in  the 
Fifth  Book  relating  to  the  war  in  the   Low  Countries  in  1576:  and 
no  one  can  be  meant  but  Leicester  in  the  bold  allusion  in  the 
First  Book  (ix.  17)  to   Elizabeth's   supposed  thoughts  of  marrying 
him.     In  the  next  place,  allegory,  like  caricature,  is  not  bound  to 
make  the  same  person   and   tlic  same  image  always  or  perfectly 
coincide;  and  Spenser  makes  full  use   of  this  liberty.     But  when 
he  was  painting  the  picture  of  the  Kingly  Warrior,  in  whom  was 
to  be  summed  up  in  a  magnificent  unity  the  diversified  graces  of 
other  men,  and  who  was  to  be  ever  ready  to  help  and  support  his 
fellows  in  their  hour  of  need,  and  in  their  conflict  with  evil,  he 
certainly  had  before  his  mind  the  well-remembered   lineaments  of 
Sidney's  high  and  generous  nature.     And  lie  further  dedicated  a 
separate  hook,  the  last  tliat  he  completed,  to  the   celebration  of 
Sidney's  special  '"virtue  "  of  Courtesy.     Tlie  martial  strain  of  the 
poem  changes  once  more  to  the  pastoral  of  the  Shcphctirs  Caletidar 
to   describe   Sidney's    wooing  of  Frances  Walsingham,   the'  fair 
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Pastorella;  his  conquests,  by  his  sweetness  and  grace,  over  the 
churlishness  of  rivals  ;  and  his  triumphant  war  against  the  monster 
spirit  of  ignorant  and  loud-tongued  insolence,  the  "  Blatant  Beast 
of  relio-ious,  political,  and  social  slander. 

A-ain   in  Lord  Grey  of  Wihon,  gentle  by  nature,  but  so  stern 
in  the°hour  of  trial,  called  reluctantly  to  cope  not  only  with  anarchy, 
but  with  intrigue   and   disloyalty,  tinding    selhshness  and  thank- 
Jessness  everywhere,  but  facing  all  and  aoing  his  best  with  a  heavy 
heart,  ending  his  days  prematurely  under  detraction  and  disgrace, 
Spenser  had  before  him  a  less   complete  character  than  Sidney, 
but  vet  one  of  grand   and   severe   manliness,  in  which  were  con. 
spicuous  a  religious  hatred  of  disorder,  and  an  unflinching  sense 
of   public  duty.     Spenser's    admiration    of  him   was   sincere  and 
earnest.     In  his  case  the  allegory  alm.ost  becomes  history.     Arthur, 
Lord  Grey,  is   Sir  Arthegal,   the  Knight   of  Justice.      The  story 
touches,   apparently,  on  some    passages  of  his    career,  when  his 
dislike  of  the    French  marriage   placed  him  in  opposition  to   the 
Queen,  and  even  for  a  time  threw  him  with  the  supporters  of  Mary. 
But    the    adventures    of   Arthegal    mainly    preserve    the    memory 
of  Lord    Grey's  terrible   exploits  against 'wrong   and   rebellion    in 
Ireland.     Thess  exploits  are  represented  in  the  doings  of  the  iron 
man  Talu-;,  his  squire,  with  his  destroying  flail,  swift,  irresistible, 
inexorable ;  a  figure,  borrowed  and  altered,  after  Spenser's  wont, 
from  a  Greek  legend.     His   overthrow   of  insolent  giants,  his  an- 
nihilation of  swarming  "rascal  routs,"    idealise  and  glorify  that 
unrelenting  policy,  of  which,  though  condemned  in  England,  Spen- 
ser continued  to  be  the  advocate.      In  the  story  of  Arthegal.  long 
separated   by   undeserved    misfortunes    from    the    favour    of   the 
armed  ladv,  Britomart,  the  virgin  champion  of  right,  of  whom   he 
was  so  worthy,  doomed  in  spite  of  his  honours  to  an  early  death, 
and  assailed  on  his  return  from  his  victorious  service  by  the  furious 
insults  of  envy  and  malice,   Spenser  portrays,  almost  without  a 
veil,  the  hard  fate  of  the  unpopular  patron  whom  he  to  the  last 
defended  and  honoured. 

Raleigh,  his  last  protector,  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,  to 
whose  judgment  he  referred  the  work  of  his  life,  and  under  whose 
guidance  he  once  more  tried  the  quicksands  of  the  Court,  belonged 
to  a  different  class  from  Sidney  or  Lord  Grey ;  l)ut  of  his  own 
class  he  was  the  consummate  and  matchless  example.  He  had 
not  Sidney's  fine  enthusiasm  and  nobleness;  he  had  not  either 
Sidney's  affectations.  He  had  not  Lord  Grey's  smgle-minded 
hatred  of  wrong.  He  was  a  man  to  whom  his  own  interests  were 
much;  he  w.is  """unscrupulous  ;  he  was  ostentatious;  he  was  not 
above  stooping  to  mean,  unmanly  compliances  with  the  humours 
of  the  Queen.  But  he  was  a  man  with  a  higher  ideal  than  he  at- 
tempted" to  follow.  He  saw,  not  without  cynical  scorn,  tlirougli 
the  shows  and  hollowness  of  the  world.  His  intellect  was  of  that 
clear  and  unembarrassed  power  which  takes  in  as  wholes  tlungs 
which  other  men  take  in  part  by  part.  And  he  was  in  its  higliest 
form  a  representative  of  that  spirit  of  adventure  into  the  unknown 
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and  the  wonderful  of  which  Drake  was  the  coarser  and  rougher 
example,  realising  in  serious  earnest,  on  the  sea  and  in  the  New 
World,  the  life  of  knight-errantry  feigned  in  romances.  With  Raleigh 
as  with  Lord  Grey,  Spenser  comes  to  history  ;  and  he  even  seems  to 
have  been  moved,  as  the  poem  went  on,  partly  by  pity,  partly  by 
amusement,  to  shadow  forth  in  his  imaginary  world,  not  merely 
Raleigh's  brilliant  qualities,  but  also  his  frequent  misadventures  and 
mischances  in  his  career  at  Court.  Of  all  her  favourites,  Raleigh 
was  the  one  whom  his  wayward  mistress  seemed  to  find  most  delight 
in  tormenting.  The  offence  which  he  gave  by  his  secret  marriage 
suggested  the  scenes  describing  the  utter  desolation  of  Prince 
Arthur's  squije,  Timias,  at  the  jealous  wrath  of  the  Virgin  Hun- 
tress, Belphoebe — scenes  which,  extravagant  as  they  are.  can  hardly 
be  called  a  caricature  of  Raleigh's  real  l)ehaviour  in  the  Tower  in 
1593  But  Spenser  is  not  satisfied  with  this  one  picture.  In  the 
last  Book  Timias  appears  again,  the  victim  of  slander  and  ill-usage, 
even  after  he  had  recovered  Belphoebe's  favour;  he  is  baited  like 
a  wild  bull  by  mighty  powers  of  malice,  falsehood,  and  calumny; 
he  is  wounded  by  the  tooth  of  the  Blatant  Beast ;  and  after  having 
been  cured,  net  without  difficulty,  and  not  without  significant 
indications  on  the  part  of  the  poet  that  his  friend  had  need  to 
restrain  and  chasten  his  unrulv  spirit,  he  is  again  delivered  over 
to  an  ignoininious  captivity,  and  the  insults  of  Disdain  and  Scorn. 

"  Then  up  he  made  him  rise,  and  forward  fare, 
Led  in  a  rope  which  both  his  hands  did  bynd  ; 
Ne  ought  that  foole  for  pity  did  him  spare, 
But  with  Ills  whip,  Jiim  following  behynd, 
Him  often  scourg'd,  and  forst  his  feete  to  Ijnd  : 
And  othcr-wliilcs  with  bitter  niockcs  and  mowes 
He  would  him  scoine,  that  to  his  gentle  mvnd 
Was  much  more  grievous  then  the  others  blowes  : 
Words  sharpcly  wound,  but  greatest  griefeof  scorning  growes." 

Spenser  knew  Raleigh  only  in  the  promise  of  his  adventurous 
prime — so  buoyant  and  fearless,  so  inexhaustible  in  project  and 
resource,  so  unconquerable  by  checks  and  reverses.  The  gloomier 
portion  of  Raleigh's  career  was  yet  to  come  :  'its  intrigues,  its  grand 
yet  reallvgamljling  and  unscrupulous  enterprises,  the  long  years  of 
prison  and  authorsliip,  and  its  not  unfitting  cLise,  in  the  English 
statesman's  death  by  the  headsman — so  tranquil  though  violent,  so 
ceremoniously  solemn,  so  composed,  so  dignified — such  a  contrast 
to  all  other  forms  of  capital  punishment,  then  or  since. 

Spenser  has  been  compared  to  Pindar,  and  contrasted  with 
Cervantes.  The  contrast,  in  jioint  of  humour,  and  the  truth  that 
humour  implies,  is  favourable  to  the  Spaniard  :  in  point  of  moral 
earnestness  and  sense  of  poetic  beauty,  to  the  Englishman.  What 
Cervantes  only  thought  ridiculous,  Spenser  used,  and  not  in  vain, 
for  a  high  purpose.  The  ideas  of  knight-errantry  were  really  more 
absurd  than  Spenser  allowed  himself  to  see.  But  that  idea  of  the 
gcn'dcm."..;  which    they  ;.uggestcd,  Lliat  picture    of   human  life  as  a 
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scene   of  danger,  trial,  effort,  defeat,  recovery,  which   they  lent 
themselves  to  Image  forth,  was  more  worth  insisting  on,  than  the 
exposure  of  their  folly  and  extravagance.     There  was  nothing  to 
be  made  of  them.  Cervantes  thought ;  and  nothing  to  be  done,  but 
to  laugh  off  what  they  had  left,  among  living  Spaniards,  of  pom- 
pous  imbecility  or  mistaken   pretensions.     Spenser,  knowing  that 
they  must  die,  yet  believed  that  out  of  them  might  be  raised  some- 
thing nobler   and  more   real — enterprise,  duty,  resistance  to  evil, 
refinement,  hatred  of  the  mean  and  base.     The  energetic  and  high- 
reaching   manhood  which    he   saw  in  the  remarkable    personages 
round  him  he  shadowed  forth  in  the  Faerie.  Queene.     He  idealised 
the    excellences  and  the  trials  of  this    first  generation  of  English 
o-entlemen,  as  Bunyan  afterwards  idealised  tlie  piety,  the  conflicts, 
and  the  hopes  of  Puritan  religion.     Neither  were  universal  types; 
neither  were  perfect.     The  manhood  in   whicli    Spenser  delights, 
with  all  that  was  admirable  and  attractive   in  it,  had  still  much  of 
boyish  incompleteness   and   roughness :  it  had    noble  aims,  it  had 
o-enerosity,  it  had  loyalty,  it  had  a  very  real  reverence  for  purity 
and  religion ;  but  it  was  voung  in  experience  of  anew  worid,  it  was 
wanting^in  self-mastery,'it  was  often  pedantic  and  self-conceited; 
it  was  an  easier   prey  tlian   it   ought  to  have  been  to  discreditable 
temptations.     And  there  is  a  long  interval  between  any  of  Spenser's 
superficial  and  thin   conceptions   of  character,  and  such  deep  and 
subtle  creations  as  Hamlet  or  Othello,  just  as  Bunyan's  strong  but 
narrow  ideals  of  religion,  true  as   they  are   up  to  a  certain  point, 
fall  sliort  of  the  length  and  breadth  and  depth  of  what  Christianity 
has  made  of  man,^and  may  yet  make  of  him.     But  in  the  ways 
whicli   Spenser  chose,  he  will  always  deliglit  and    teach  us._    The 
spectacle  of  what  is  heroic  and  self-devoted,  of  honour  for  pnnciple 
and  truth,  set  Ijefore  us  witli  so  much  insight  and  sympathy,  and 
comliined  witli  so  much    just  and  broad    observation  on  those  acci- 
dents and  conditions  of  our   mortal  state  whicli  touch  us  all,  will 
never  appeal  to  Knglisli  readers  in  vain,  till  we  have  learned  a  new 
lan"-uage,  and  adopted  new  canons  of  art,  of  taste,  and  of  morals. 
It  it  not  merely  that  he  has  left  imperishable  images  whicli  have 
taken  their  ])lace  among  the  consecrated  memorials  of  poetry  and 
the  household  thou-llts  of  all  cultivated  men.     But  he  has  perma- 
nently lifted  the  level  of  luiglish   poetry  by  a  great  and  sustained 
effort   of  rich   and  varied   art,  in   wliich   one   main   purpose  rules, 
loy.'illy  to  what  is  noble  and  pure,  and  in  which  this  main  purpose 
subordinates  to  itself  every  feature  and  every  detail,  and  harmonises 
some  that  by  themselves  seem  least  in  keeping  with  it. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SECOND  PART   OF   THE  FAERIE  QUEENE. — SPENSER's  LAST 

YEARS. 

[1590— 1599.] 

The  publication  of  the  Faerie  Quccne  in  1590  had  made  the 
new  poet  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  a  famous  man.  He  was  no 
longer  merely  the  favourite  of  a  knot  of  enthusiastic  friends,  and 
outside  of  them  only  recognised  and  valued  at  his  true  measure  by 
such  judges  as  Sidney  and  Raleigh.  By  the  common  voice  of  all 
the  poets  of  his  time  he  was  now  acknowledged  as  the  first  of  living 
English  poets.  It  is  not  easy  for  us.  who  live  in  these  late  times 
and  are  familiar  with  so  many  literary  master-pieces,  to  realise  the 
surprise  of  a  first  and  novel  achievement  in  literature  ;  the  effect 
on  an  age,  long  and  eagerly  seeking  after  poetical  expression,  of 
the  appearance  at  last  of  a  work  of  such  power,  richness,  and 
finished  art. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  I  think,  from  the  bitter  sarcasms 
interspersed  in  his  later  poems,  that  Spenser  expected  more  from 
his  triumpli  than  it  brought  him.  It  opened  no  way  of  advance- 
ment for  him  in  England.  He  continued  for  a  while  in  that  most 
ungrateful  and  unsatisfactory  employment,  the  service  of  the  State 
in  Ireland;  and  that  he  relinquished  in  1593.*  At  the  end  of 
\Sj\  he  was  again  at  Kilcohnan.  He  Iiad  written  and  probably 
sent  to  Raleigh,  though  he  did  not  publish  it  till  1595,  the  record 
already  quoted  of  the  last  two  years'  events,  Colin  Cloufs  conic 
home  a_i^ain — his  visit,  under  Raleigh's  guidance,  to  the  Court,  his 
thoughts  and  recollections  of  its  great  ladies,  his  generous  criticisms 
on  poets,  the  people  and  courtiers  whom  iie  had  seen  and  heard  of; 
how  he  had  been  dazzled,  how  he  had  been  disenchanted,  and  how 
he  was  come  home  to  his  Irish  mountains  and  streams  and  lakes, 
to  enjoy  their  beauty,  though  in  a  ''salvage  "  and  *'  foreign  "  land  ; 
to  find  in  this  peaceful  and  tranquil  retirement  somelliing  far  better 
than  the  heat  of  ambition  and  the  intrigues  of  cuv^ious   rivalries; 

*\J\ia\%  Ed»tondus  Sf>eucer,  Prebendary  of  Effin()c\'^\\\x^'*.  in  a  list  of  arrears  of 
first-fruits;  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Ireland,  V>cc.  S,  ii;Sf>,  p.  222.  Churcli  prefer- 
ments were  under  special  circumstances  allowed  to  be  held  l>v  lavnien.  See  the  Quceu's 
*'  lustructions,"  1579 ;  in  I'refate  to  (^^alendar  of  Carew  iMb.S.  i5Si,y-i6o<.',  p.  ci. 
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and  to  contrast  with  the  profanations  of  the  name  of  love  wh-cli  had 
dis<-usted  him  in  a  dissolute  society,  the  higher  and  purer  ideal  of 
it  which  he  could  honour  and  pursue  in  the  simphcity  of  his  country 

life. 

And  in  Ireland  the  rejected  adorer  of  the  Rosalind  of  tlie  Shep- 
herd's Calendar  {oxind  another  and  still  more  perfect  Rosalind,  wiio, 
thou<rh  she  was  at  first  inclined  to  repeat  the  cruelty  of  the  earlier 
one,  m  time  relented,  and  received  such  a  dower  of  poetic  glory  as 
few'  poets   have   bestowed  upon  their  brides.     It  has  always  ap- 
peared strange  that  Spenser's  passion  for  the  first  Rosalind  should 
have  been  so  lasting,  that  in   his  last  pastoral,  Odtn  Clouts  come 
home  rt^rt/;/,  Avritten  so  late  as   1591,  and  published  after  he  was 
married,  he  should  end  his  poem  by  reverting  to  this  long-past  love 
passage,  defending  her  on  the  ground  of  her  incomparable  excel- 
lence and  his  own  worthiness,  against  the  blame  of  friendly   ^shep- 
herds." witnesses  of  the  "  languors  of  his  too  long  dying^,     and 
angry  with  her  hard-heartedness.     It   may  be  that,  according  to 
Si-Tenser's  way  of  making  his  masks  and  figures  suggest  but  not  iully 
express  their  antitypes,*  Rosalind  here  bears  the  image  of  the  real 
mistress  of  this  time,  the  "  country  lass,"  the  Ehzabeth  of  the  son- 
nets, who  was,  in  fact,  for  a  while  as  unkind  as  the  earlier  Rosalind. 
The  history  of  this  later  wooing,  its  hopes  and  anguish,  its  varying 
currents,  its  final  unexpected  success,  is  the  subject  of  a  collection 
of  Sonnets,  which  have  the  disadvantage  of  provoking  comparison 
with  the  Sonnets  of    Shakespere.      There  is  no  want  in  them  of 
grace  and  sweetness,  and  they  ring  true  with  genuine  feeling  and 
warm  affection,  though  thev  have,  of  course,  their  share  of  the  con- 
ceits  then  held  proper  for 'love  poems.     But  they  want  the  power 
and  fire,  as  well  as  the  perplexing  mystery,  of  those  of  the  greater 
master.     His  bride  was  also  immortalized  as  a  fourth  among  the 
three  Graces,  in  a  richly-painted  passage  in  the  last  book  ot  the 
Faaie   Ouccnc.     But  the  most  magnificent  tribute  to  her  is  the 
jrreat  Wedding  Ode,  the  EpWialaviion,  the  finest  composition  of 
its  kind,  probably,  in  any  language  :  so  impetuous  and  unflagging, 
so  orderlv  and  yet  so  rapid  in  the  onward  march  of  its  stately  ad 
varied  stAnzasfso  passionate,  so  flashing  with  imaginative  wealth, 
yet  so  refined  and  self-restrained.     It  was  always  easy  for  Spenser 
to  open  the  floodgates  of  his  inexhaustible  fancy.     With  him, 

"  The  numbers  flow  as  fast  as  spring  doth  rise." 

But  here  he  has  thrown  into  his  composition  all  Ids  power  of  con- 
centration, of  arrangement,  of  strong  and  harmonious  government 
over  tliought  and  image,  over  language  and  measure  and  rhythm ; 
and  the  result  is  unquc>stional)lvoneof  the  grandest  lyrics  in  Knglish 
poetry.  We  have  learned  to  think  the  subject  unfit  for  such  tree 
poetical  treatment ;  Spenser's  age  did  not. 

Of  the  lady  of  whom  all  this  was  said,  and  for  whom  all  tins  was 

In  these  kind  of  historical  allusions  Spenser  usually  perplexes  the  subject.-  he  leads 
.  and  then  clesicncdly  mislcarls  yr.ii.  "—Upton,  quoted  by  Craik,  ni.  p.QJ. 
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written,  the  family  name  has  not  been  thought  worth  preserving. 
We  know  that  by  her  Christian  name  she  was  a  namesake  of  the 
great  queen,  and  of  Spenser's  mother.  She  is  called  a  country  lass, 
which  may  mean  anything  ;  and  the  marriage  appears  to  have  been 
solemnized  in  Cork  on  what  was  then  Midsummer  Day,  "  Barnabv 
the  Bright,"  the  day  when  "the  sun  is  in  his  cheerful  height."  June 
2  h  '594-  Except  that  she  survived  Spenser,  that  she  married 
again,  and  had  some  legal  quarrels  with  one  of  her  own  sons  about 
his  lands,  we  know  nothing  more  about  her.  Of  two  of  the  chil- 
dren whom  she  brought  him,  the  names  have  been  preserved, 
and  they  indicate  that  in  spite  of  love  and  poetry,  and  the  charms 
of  Kilcolman,  Spenser  felt  as  Englishmen  feel  in  Australia  or  in 
India.  To  call  one  of  them  Sylvanus,  and  the  other  Peregrine,  tq- 
veals  to  us  that  Ireland  was  still  to  him  a  "  salvage  land,"  and  he  a 
pilgrim  and  stranger  in  it ;  as  Moses  called  his  first-born  Gershom, 
a  stranger  here — "  for  he  said,  I  have  been  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land." 

In  a  year  after  his  marriage,  he  sent  over  these  memorials  of  it 
to  be  published  in  London,  and  they  were  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall  in  November,  1595.  The  same  year  he  came  over  himself, 
bringing  with  him  the  second  instalment  of  the  Faerie  Qucetie,  which 
was  entered  for  publication  the  following  Januar)-,  1595-6.  Thus 
the  half  of  the  projected  work  was  finished  ;  and  finished,  as  we 
know  from  one  of  the  Sonnets  (80),  before  his  marriage.  After  his 
long  "race  through  Fairy  land,"  he  asks  leave  to  rest,  and  solace 
himself  with  his  "love's  sweet  praise ;"  and  then  "  as  a  steed  re- 
freshed after  toil,"  he  will  "  .stoutly  that  second  worke  assoyle." 
The  first  six  books  were  published  together  in  1596.  He  remained 
most  of  the  year  in  London,  during  which  The  Four  Hymns  on 
Love  and  Beauty,  Earthly  and  Heavenly,  were  published  ;  and  also 
a  Dirge  (^Dapluiaida)  on  Douglas  Howard,  the  wife  of  Arthur 
Gorges,  the  spirited  narrator  of  the  Island  Voyage  of  Essex  and 
Raleigh,  written  in  1591;  and  a  "  spousal  verse  "  {Prothalamion), 
on  the  marriage  of  the  two  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  late 
in  1596.  But  he  was  only  a  visitor  in  London.  The  P rothalaviion 
contains  a  final  record  of  his  disappointments  in  England. 

"  I,  (whom  sullein  care, 
Through  discontent  of  my  long  fruitlcsse  stay 
In  Princes  Court,  and  expectation  vayne 
Of  idle  hopes,  which  still  doe  fly  away, 
Like  empty  shaddowes,  did  afflict  my  brayne,^ 
Walkt  forth  to  ease  my  payne 
Along  the  shoare  of  silver  streaming  Themmcs — " 

His  marriage  ought  to  have  made  him  happy.  He  professed  to 
find  the  highest  enjoyment  in  th.e  quiet  and  retirement  of  country 
life.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  successful  beyond  ail  his  fellows 
in  his  special  work,  and  apparently  with  unabated  interest  in  what 
remained  to  be  done  of  it.  And  though  he  could  not  but  feel  him- 
.t^elf  at  a  distance  from  the  "  sweet  civility  "  of  England,  and  soci- 
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ally  at  disadvantage  compared  to  those  whose  hnes  had  fallen  to 
them  in  its  pleasant  places,  yet  nature,  which  he  loved  so  well,  was 
still  friendly  to  him,  if  men  were  wild  and  dangerous.  He  is  never 
weary  of  praising  the  natural  advantages  of  Ireland.  Speaking  ot 
the  North,  he  says — 

"And  sure  it  is  vet  a  most  beautifull  and  sweet  countrey  as  any  is  un- 
der heaven,  seamed  throughout  with  many  goodly  rivers,  replenished  with 
all  sortes  of  fish,  most  aboundantly  sprinckled  with  many  sweet  Ilandes, 
and  eoodlv  lakes,  like  litle  Inland  Seas,  that  will  carry  even  ships  upon 
theyf  waters,  adorned  with  goodly  svoodes  fitt  for  building  of  howses  and 
shippes,  soe  comodiously,  as  that  yf  some  princes  in  the  world  had  them, 
they  would  soone  hope  to  be  lordes  of  all  the  seas,  and  ere  long  of  .ill  the 
world;  .also  full  of  good  portes  and  h.ivens  opening  upon  England  and 
Scotland,  as  inviting  us  to  come  to  them,  to  see  what  excellent  comodi- 
tyes  that  countrev  can  affoord,  besides  the  soyle  it  self  most  fertile  fitt  to 
yeeld  all  kind  of  fruite  that  shal  be  comitted  therunto.  And  lastly,  the 
heavens  most  milde  and  temperat,  though  somewhat  more  moyst  then  the 
part  toward  the  West." 

His  own  home  at  Kilcolman  charmed  and  delighted  him.  It 
was  not  his  fault  that  its  trout  streams,  its  Mulla  and  P^anchin,  are 
not  as  famous  as  Walter  Scott's  Teviot  and  Tweed,  or  ^Y°  , 
worth's  Yarrow  and  Duddon,  or  that  its  hills.  Old  Mole,  and  Arlo 
Hill,  have  not  kept  a  poetic  name  hke  Helvellyn  and  "Eildons 
triple  height."  They  have  failed  to  become  familiar  names  to  us. 
But  the  beauties  of  his  home  inspired  more  than  one  sweet  pas- 
toral picture  in  tlie  Faerie  Queene j  and  in  the  last  fragment  re- 
maining to  us  of  it,  he  celebrates  his  mountains  and  woods  and 
valleys  as  once  the  fabled  resort  of  the  Divine  Huntress  and  her 
Nym'phs,  and  the  meeting-place  of  tlic  Gods. 

There  was  one  drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  Iri.sh  country 
life,  and  of  the  natural  attractiveness  of  Kilcolman.  "  Who  knows 
not  Arlo  Hill  ?  "  he  exclaims,  in  the  scene  just  referred  to  from  the 
fra-^ment  on  Mutability.  "Arlo,  llic  best  and  fairest  hill  in  all  the 
holy  island's  heights."  It  was  well  known  to  all  Englishmen  who 
had  to  do  with  the  South  of  Ireland.  How  well  it  was  known  m 
the  Irish  history  of  the  time,  may  be  seen  in  the  numerous  refer- 
ences to  it,  under  various  forms,  such  as  Aharlo,  Harlow,  m  the  In- 
dex to  the  Irish  Calendar  of  Papers  of  this  troublesome  date,  and 
to  continu.al  encounters  and  ambushes  in  its  notoriously  dangerous 
woods.  He  means  by  it  the  highest  part  of  the  Galtec  range,  be- 
low which  to  the  north,  through  a  glen  or  defile,  runs  tlie  "  nyer 
Ahcrlow."  Galtymore,  the  summit,  rises,  with  precipice  and  gully, 
more  llian  3000  feet  above  the  plains  of  Tipperary,  and  is  seen  far 
and  wide.  It  was  connected  with  tlie  "great  wood."  the  wild  re- 
gion of  forest,  mountain,  and  bog  which  stretched  half  across 
iMunster  from  the  Suir  to  the  Shannon.  It  was  the  haunt  and  fast- 
ness of  Irish  outlawrv  and  rebellion  in  the  South,  which  so  long 
sheltered  Desmond  and  his  followers.  Arlo  and  its  "  fair  torest.s, 
harbouring  "thieves  and  wolves,"  was  an  uncomfortable  neighbour 
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to  Kilcolman.     The  poet  describes  it  as  ruined  by  a  curse  pro- 
nounced on  the  lovely  land  by  the  offended  goddess  of  the  Chase — 

"  Which  too  too  true  that  land's  in-dwellers  since  have  found." 

He  was  not  only  living  in  an  insecure  part,  on  the  very  border 
of  disaffection  and  disturbance,  but  like  every  Englishman  living 
in  Ireland,  he  was  living  amid  ruins.  An  English  home  in  Ireland, 
however  fair,  was  a  home  on  the  sides  of  ^^itna  or  Vesuvius  :  it 
stood  where  the  lava  flood  had  once  passed,  and  upon  not  distant 
fires.  Spenser  has  left  us  his  thoughts  on  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land, in  a  paper  written  between  the  two  rebellions,  some  time  be- 
tween 1595  and  1598,  after  the  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  so-called 
peace  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  Desmond,  and  when 
Tyrone's  rebellion  was  becoming  serious.  It  seems  to  have  been 
much  copied  in  manuscript,  but,  though  entered  for  publication  in 
1598,  it  was  not  printed  till  long  after  his  death,  in  1633.  A  copy 
of  it  among  the  Irish  papers  of  159S  shows  that  it  had  come  under 
the  eyes  of  the  English  Government.  It  is  full  of  curious  obser- 
vations, of  shrewd  political  remarks,  of  odd  and  confused  ethnogra- 
phy ;  but  more  than  all  this,  it  is  a  very  vivid  and  impressive 
picture  of  what  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  called  "  the  common  woe  of 
Ireland."  It  is  a  picture  of  a  noble  realm,  which  its  inhabitants 
and  its  masters  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  ;  a  picture  of  hope- 
less mistakes,  misunderstandings,  misrule  ;  a  picture  of  piteous 
misery  and  suffering  on  the  part  of  a  helpless  and  yet  untameable 
and  mischievous  population — of  unrelenting  and  scornful  rigour  on 
the  part  of  their  stronger  rulers,  which  yet  was  absolutely  inetfectual 
to  reclaim  or  subdue  them.  "  Men  of  great  wisdom,"  Spenser 
writes,  "  have  often  wished  that  all  that  land  were  a  sea-pool." 
Everything,  people  thought,  had  been  tried,  and  tried  in  vain. 

"  Marry,  soe  there  have  beene  divers  good  plottes  and  wise  counsclls 
cast  alleready  about  reformation  of  that  realme  ;  but  they  say,  it  is  the 
fatall  desteny  of  that  land,  that  noe  purposes,  whatsoever  arc  meant  for 
her  good,  will  prosper  or  take  good  effect,  which,  whether  it  proceede 
from  the  very  Genius  of  the  soyle,  or  influence  of  the  starres,  or  that 
Allmighty  God  hath  not  yet  appoynted  the  time  of  her  reformation,  or 
that  he  rcservcth  her  in  this  unqiiiett  state  still  for  some  secrett  scourdge, 
which  shall  by  her  come  unto  England,  it  is  hard  to  be  knovven,  but  yet 
much  to  be  feared." 

The  unchanging  fatalities  of  Ireland  appear  in  Spenser's  account  in 
all  their  well-known  forms  ;  some  of  them,  as  if  they  were  what  we 
were  reading  of  yesterday.  Throughout  the  work  tliere  is  an 
honest  zeal  for  order,  an  honest  hatred  of  falsehootl,  sloth,  treachery, 
and  di.sorder.  But  there  does  not  appftir  a  trace  of  consideration 
for  what  the  Irish  might  feel  or  desire  or  resent.  He  is  sensible, 
indeed,  of  English  mismanagement  and  vacillation,  of  the  way  in 
which  money  and  force  were  wasted  by  riot  being  boldlv  and  intel- 
ligently employed  ;  he   enlarges  on   that  power  of   malignity  and 
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detraction  which  he  has  figured  in  the  Blatant  Beast  of  the  Faerie 
Oueene  :  but  of  English  cruelty,  of  English  injustice,  of  English 
x\  -.acity,  of  English'prcjudice,  he  is  profoundly  unconscious.     He 
or.  V  sees  that  things  are  oetting  worse  and  more  dangerous  ;  and 
tho   ^h  he,  like  others,  has  his  "  plot "  for  the  subjugation  and  pacifi- 
catic^  of  the  island,  and  shrinks  from  nothing  in  the  way  of  sever- 
ity m  •  even,  if  necessary,  from  extermination,  his  outlook  is  one 
of  'dee    despair.     He  calculates  the  amount  of  force,  of  money,  of 
time  nc   essary  to  break  down  all  resistance;  he   is   minute  and 
perhaps  skilful  in  building  his  forts  and  disposing  his  garrisons ; 
he   is  very  earnest   about   the    necessity  of   cutting   broad  roads 
through   the  woods,  and  building  bridges   in  place   of   fords ;  he 
contemplates  restored  churches,  parish  schools,  a  better  order  ot 
clercry.     But  where  the  spirit  was  to  come  trom  of  justice  ot  con- 
ciliaUon.  of  steady  and  firm  resistance  to  corruption  and  selfishness, 
he  gives   us    no'hght.     What  it  comes  to  is,  that  with  patience, 
temper,  and  pubhc%pirit,  Ireland  might  be    ^^^'^Y  :^^f^;;'^^^J  ^^^ 
broioht  into  order  :  but  unless  he  hoped  for  P^^'^^^f '   f  "?f  ^I  X 
nublic  sDirit  from  Lord  Essex,  to  whom  he  seems  to  allude  as  the 
^^^rsonCSomthe  eye  of  Ei^gland  is  fixed,  and  our  last  h^^^^^^^ 
Sow  rest,"  he  too  easily  took  for  granted  what  ^f^^'\l^^}^fl^^^ 
His  picture  is  exact  and  forcible,  of  one  side  of  the  tiuth    it  seems 
bevond  tl  thought  of  an  honest,  well-informed,  and  noble-mmded 
Englishman  that  there  was  another  side. 

But  he  was  right  in  his  estimate  of  the  danger,  ^"dof  the  im- 
mediate evils  which  produced  it.  He  was  right  m  tb>n^>"g  ^^at 
want  of  method,  want  of  control,  want  ^^  ^"'^fid^^f  r^"'^\^"  ""^ 
timely  parsimony,  prevented  severity  from  having  a  fair  chance  ot 
preparing  a  platform  for  reform  and  conciliation  He  was  ngh  m 
his  convTction  of  the  inveterate  treachery  of  the  Irish  CI^^iefs,par  y 
the  result  of  ages  of  misnvanagement,  but  now  incurable^  While 
he  was  wrUing,  Tyrone,  a  craftier  and  bolder  man  than  Desmond, 
was  takin'ip  what  Desmond  had  failed  in.  He  was  playing  _a 
game  with  the  English  authorities  which,  as  th  ngs  then  were  is 
fSst  beyond  belief.  He  was  outwitting  or  cajohng  ;«  veterans 
of  Irish  government,  who  knew  perfectly  well  what  '^^  W'-^f '  ^"^  ^^^^ 

let  him  'kmuse  them  with  false  '=^P^'^/^^t'""!^-;^f,VTvrone^hS 
Norreys  who  broke  his  heart  when  h^  found  out  how  I  >  rone  naa 
baffied  and  made  a  fool  of  him.  Wisliing  to  gain  time  or  help 
from  Spain  and  to  extend  the  rebellion,  he  revolted,  submitted 
W  fo  pa;don,but  did  not  care  to  take  it  when  granted,  fearless  y 
presented  hims -If  before  the  English  officers  while  he  was  still 
beleauerin^  their  posts,  led  the  English  forces  a  chase  through 
mtmuins  and  bogl,  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  ^;r:^y^:^ 
aged  to  keep  negotiations  open  as  long  as  ,t  «"'tf  \!  '  ; /_'"7t 
1^01  to  I  SOS  the  rebcllioifhad  been  gaining  ground;  1  had  crcp 
oui  d  from\nster  to  Connaught,  from  Connaught  to  L-ns  cr  and 
now  from  Connaught  to  the  borders  of  Munster  I^"  Munster, 
with  its  Fn-lish  landlords  and  settlers,  was  still,  on  the  whole, 
qiliet.     AMhcendof  1597,  the  Council  at  Dublin  reported  home 
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that  "  Munster  was  the  best  tempered  of  all  the  rest  at  this  present 
time  ;  for  that  though  not  long  since  sundr}-  loose  persons  "  (among 
them  the  base  sons  of  Lord  Roclie,  Spenser's  adversary  in  land 
suits)  "  became  Robin  Hoods  and  slew  some  of  the  undertakers, 
dwelling  scattered  in  thatched  houses  and  remote  places,  near  to 
woods  and  fastnesses,  yet  now  they  are  cut  off,  and  no  known  dis- 
turbers left  who  are  like  to  make  any  dangerous  alteration  on  the 
sudden."  But  they  go  on  to  add  that  they  "  have  intelligence  that 
many  are  practised  withal  from  the  North,  to  be  of  combination 
with  the  rest,  and  stir  coals  in  Munster,  whereby  the  whole  realm 
might  be  in  a  general  uproar."  And  they  repeat  their  opinion  that 
they  must  be  prepared  for  a  "  universal  Irish  war,  intended  to 
shake  off  all  English  government." 

In  April,  1598,  Tyrone  received  a  new  pardon  ;  in  the  following 
August  he  surprised  an  Englisli  army  near  Armagh,  and  shattered 
it  with  a  defeat  the  bloodiest  and  most  complete  ever  received  by 
the  English  in  Ireland.  Then  the  storm  burst.  Tyrone  sent  a 
force  into  Munster  ;  and  once  more  Munster  rose.  It  was  a  rising 
of  the  dispossessed  proprietors  and  the  whole  native  population 
agamst  the  English  undertakers  ;  a  "ragged  number  of  rogues  and 
boys,"  as  the  English  Council  describes  them  :  rebel  kernes,  pour- 
ing out  of  the  "great  wood."  and  from  Arlo,  the  "  chief  fastness  of 
the  rebels."  Even  the  chiefs,  usually  on  good  terms  with  the 
English,  could  not  resist  the  stream.  'Even  Thomas  Norreys,  the 
President,  was  surprised,  and  retired  to  Cork,  bringing  down  on 
himself  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  English  Government.  "You 
might  better  have  resisted  than  vou  did,  considering  the  many 
defensible  houses  and  castles  possessed  by  the  undertakers,  who, 
for  aught  we  can  hear,  were  by  no  means  comforted  nor  supported 
by  you,  but  either  from  lack  of  comfort  from  you,  or  out  of  mere 
cowardice,  fled  away  from  the  rebels  on  the  first  alarm."  "  Where- 
upon," says  Cox,  the  Irish  historian,  "the  Munsterians,  generally, 
rebel  in  October,  and  kill,  murder,  ravish  and  spoil  without  mercy; 
and  Tyrone  made  James  Fitz-Thomas  Earl  of  Desmond,  on  condi- 
tion to  be  tributary  to  him  ;  he  was  the  handsomest  man  of  his 
time,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Siigan  Earl." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  previous  September  (Sept.  30,  1598),  the 
English  Council  had  written  to  the  Irish  Government  to  appoint 
Edmund  Spenser,  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Cork,  "  a  gentleman 
dwelling  in  the  County  of  Cork,  who  is  so  well  known  unto  you  all 
for  ills  good  and  commendable  parts,  being  a  man  endowed  with 
good  knowledge  in  learning,  and  not  unskilful  or  without  experi- 
ence in  the  wars."  In  October,  Munster  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents,  who  were  driving  Norreys  before  them,  and  sweeping 
out  of  house  and  castle  the  panic-stricken  Eni,dish  settlers.  On 
December  9th,  Norreys  wrote  home  a  despatch^aliout  the  state  of 
the  province.  This  despatch  was  sent  to  England  by  Spenser,  as 
we  learn  from  a  subsequent  despatch  of  Norreys  of  December  21.* 

*  \  -im  indebteclfnr  this  reference^to  Mr.  Hans  Claude  H.imilton.     Sec  also  his  Preface 
to  Calendar  of  Irish  Papers,  1574-S5,  i).  Ixxvi. 
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It  was  received  at  Whitehall,  as  appears  from  Robert  Cecil's  en- 
do  sement,  on  the  24th  of  December.     The  passage  from  Ireland 
seems  to  have  been  a  long  one.     And  this  is  the  last  onguial  docu- 
ment which  remains  about  .Spenser.  n    r     „ 
What  happened  to  him  in  the  rebellion  we  learn  generally  from 
two   sources    from  Camden's   History,  and    from    Drummond   of 
Hawthornden's  Recollections  of  Ben  Jonson's  conversations  with 
Wm  in    1619.     In  the  Munster  insurrection  of  October,  the  new 
Earl  of  Desmond's  followers  did  not  forget  that  Kilcolman  was  an 
old  po  session  of  the  Desmonds.    It  was  sacked  and  burnt    Jonson 
delated   that  a  little  new-born  child  of  Spenser's  perished  m  the 
flames      Spenser  and  his  wife  escaped,  and  he  came  over  to  Eng- 
fanT  a    ruined   and  heart-broken  man.     He  died  Jan.  16,   159I; 
"he  died,"  say  Jonson,  "for  lack  of  bread,  in  ^IV^-u^'^'^t: West- 
minster and 'rifused 'twenty,  pieces  sent  to  him  hyn^:^Lorc    «f 
Essex,  .saying  that  he  had  no  time  to  spend  them.  _     He  was  buried 
,^  the  Abbev,  near  the  grave  of  Chaucer,  and  his    uneral  ^va_s  at 
the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.     Beyond  this  we  know  nothing ; 
nothing  about  the  details  of  liis  escape,  nothing  of  the  fate  o    1ms 
manuscripts,  or  the  condition  in  which  he  ie  t  his  >-^^  -'1  -f 
about  the  sufferin-  he  went  through  in  England.     All  conjecture 
L  id  e  waste  of  thne.     We  only  know  that  the  first  of  English 
poets  pei^hed  miscrablv  and  prematurely,  one  of  the  many  heavy 
Sees  which  the  evil  fortune  of  Ireland  has  cost  to  England  ; 
one  of  many  illustrious  victims  to  the  madness,  the  evil  customs, 
the  vencreance  of  an  ill-treated  and  ill-governed  peop  e.  _ 

One'lrish  rebellion  brought  him  to  Ireland,,  another  drove  him 
out  of  it.     Desmond's  brought  him  to  pass  his  hfe   there,  and  to 
fi     hS  mind  with  the  images  of  what  was  then  Irish  life,  with  its 
scenerv"its  antipathies,  its  tempers,  its   chances   and  necessities. 
¥vrone's  swept  him  from  Ireland,  beggared   and  hopeless.     Ten 
years  after  his  death,  a  bookseller,  reprinting  the  six  books  of  the 
^Fllrt^On^ate,  added  two  cantos  and  a  fragment^  ^«  Mutabiltty, 
fuppose'^l  to  ]>;  part  of  the  Le_^rnd  of  Constancy.     Where  and  how 
he^S  them  he  has  not  told  us.     It  is  a  strange  and  solemn  mech- 
tation  on  the   universal  subjection  of  all  things  to  the   inexorable 
conditions  of  change.      U  is  strange,  with   ,ts  odd  episode  and 
fab  e  which  Spense? cannot  resist  about  his  neighbouring  streams, 
t,  borro  vim^s^rom  Chaucer,  and  its  quanU  mixture  of  mythology 
with    sacred \nd  with    Irish    scenery,  Olympus    and  Tabor,   and 
H    own      vers   and  mountains.     Bu't  it  is  full  ol  his  power  over 
VlouX  and  imagery;  and  it  is  quite  in  a  different  kev  from  any- 
Iwng^n  the  first  ;ix  books.     It   has  an  undertone  o^  awe-struck 
and  pathetic  sadness. 

"  What  man  that  sees  the  ever  whirling  wheel 
Of  Chan'Tc,  the  which  all  mortal  things  doth  sway, 
But  that 'thereby  doth  fuul  and  plainly  feel 
How  Mutability  in  them  doth  jjlay         ^^ 
llcr  ciucl  sports  to  many  men's  decay. 
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He  imagines  a  mis^lity  Titaness,  sister  of  Hecate  and  Bellona,  most 
beautiful  and  most  terrible,  who  challenges  universal  dominion 
over  all  things  in  earth  and  heaven,  sun  and  moon,  planet  and  stars, 
times  and  seasons,  hfe  and  death  ;  and  finally  over  the  wills'  and 
thoughts  and  natures  of  the  gods,  even  of  Jove  himself;  and  who 
pleads  her  cause  before  the  awful  Mother  of  all  things,  figured  as 
Chaucer  had  already  imagined  her: 

"  Great  Nature,  ever  young,  yet  full  of  eld  ; 
Still  moving,  yet  unmoved  from  her  stead  ; 
Unseen  of  any,  yet  of  all  beheld. 
Thus  sitting  on  her  throne." 

He  imagines  all  the  powers  of  the  upper  and  nether  worlds  assem- 
bled before  her  on  his  own  familiar  hills,  instead  of  Olympus, 
where  she  shone  like  the  Vision  which  "dazed"  those  "three 
sacred  saints  "  on  "  Mount  Thabor."  Before  her  pass  all  things 
known  of  men,  in  rich  and  picturesque  procession  ;  the  Seasons 
pass,  and  the  Months,  and  the  Hours,  and  Day  and  Night,  Life, 
as  "a  fair  young  lusty  boy,"  Death,  grim  and  grisly — 

"  Yet  is  he  nought  but  parting  of  the  breath, 
Ne  ought  to  see,  but  like  a  shade  to  weene, 
Unbodied,  unsoul'd,  unheard,  unseene — " 

and  on  all  of  them  the  claims  of  Titaness,  Mutability,  are  acknowl- 
edged. Nothing  escapes  her  sway  in  this  present  state,  except 
Nature,  which,  while  seeming  to  change,  never  really  changes  her 
ultimate  constituent  element,  or  her  universal  laws.  But  when  she 
seemed  to  have  extorted  the  admission  of  her  powers,  Nature 
silences  her.  Change  is  apparent,  and  not  real;  and  the  time  is 
coming  when  all  change  shall  end  in  the  final  changeless  change. 

"  '  T  well  consider  all  that  ye  have  said, 
And  find  that  all  things  stcdfastncsse  do  hate 
And  changed  be  ;  yet,  being  rightly  wayd, 
Thev  are  not  changed  from  their  first  estate  ; 
But  by  their  change  their  being  do  dilate, 
And  turning  to  themselves  at  length  againe, 
Do  worke  their  ownc  perfection  so  by  fate  : 
Then  over  them  Change  doth  not  rule  and  raigne. 
But  they  raigne  over  Change,  and  do  their  states  maintaine. 

"  'Cease  therefore,  daughter,  further  to  aspire, 
And  thee  content  thus  to  l)c  rul'd  by  nice, 
For  thy  decay  thou  scckst  by  thy  desire ; 
But  time  shall  come  that  all  shall  changed  bee, 
And  from  thenceforth  none  no  more  change  shal  see.' 
So  was  the  Titancsse  ]nU  dowiie  and  whist. 
And  Jove  confirni'd  in  his  imperial]  see. 
Then  was  that  whole  assembly  quite  dismist, 
And  Nalur's  selfe  did  vanish,  whither  no  man  wist." 
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n,ore  the  l^^t  fragment  of  hjs  poe  y^  ^l^'^.TS  that^ime,  and 
T"Ph'H^I  wo  ksT  u  1  No  words  could  be  more  appropriate 
?   btlh^e  lai  ;rd:  orr  who  was  so  —to  be  in  h^^^ 

Inimated'scene^n  whiS.  his  ^7^1-^^'-^^^^^^^^^^ 
cord,  too,  the  yearning  hope  of  rest  not  extmguisnea  uy 
and  fatal  disaster : 

"  When  I  bethinke  me  on  that  speech  whyleare 
Of  Mutabilitie,  and  well  it  way. 
Me  seemes,  that  though  she  all  unworthy  were 
Of  the  Heav'ns  Rule  ;  yet,  very  sooth  to  say, 
In  all  things  else  she  beares  the  greatest  sway: 
Which  makes  me  loath  this  state  of  life  so  tickle, 
And  love  of  things  so  vaine  to  cast  away  ; 
Whose  flowring  pride,  so  fading  ani  so  tickle, 
Shon  ie  shlu  soon  cut  down  with  his  consuming  sickle. 

«  Then  gin  I  thinke  on  that  which  Nature  sayd, 
Of  that  same  time  when  no  more  Change  shall  be, 
But  stedfast  rest  of  all  things,  firmely  stayd 
Upon  the  pillours  of  Eternity, 
That  is  contrayr  to  Mutabilitie;  ,  ,.  , 

For  all  that  moveth  doth  in  Change  delight : 
But  thenceforth  all  shall  rest  eternally 
With  Him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabaoth  hight :  ^ 

O '  that  great  Sabaoth  God,  grant  me  that  Sabaoths  sight. 


THE  END. 
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FIRST  PERIOD.     1608— 1639. 
CHAPTER  I. 

FAMILY — SCHOOL — COLLEGE. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  not  the  custom  topubh'shtwo 
volumes  upon  every  man  or  woman  whose  name  had  appeared  on 
a  title-page.  Nor,  where  lives  of  authors  were  written,  were  they 
written  with  the  redundancy  of  particulars  which  is  now  allowed. 
Especially  are  the  lives  of  the  poets  and  dramatists  obscure  and 
meagrely  recorded.  Of  Milton,  however,  we  know  more  personal 
details  than  of  any  man  of  letters  of  that  age.  Edward  Phillips, 
the  poet's  nephew,  who  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  and  lived  in 
habits  of  intercourse  with  him  to  the  last,  wrote  a  life,  brief,  inexact, 
superficial,  but  valuable  from  the  nearness  of  the  writer  to  the  sub- 
ject of  his  memoir.  A  contemporary  of  Milton,  John  Aubrey  (b. 
1625),  "a  very  honest  man,  and  accurate  in  his  accounts  of  matters 
of  fact,'  as  Toland  says  of  him,  made  it  his  business  to  learn  all 
he  could  about  Milton's  habits.  Aubrey  was  himself  acquainted 
with  Milton,  and  diligently  catechised  the  poet's  widow,  his  brother, 
and  his  nepliew,  scrupulously  writing  down  each  detail  as  it  came 
to  him,  in  the  minutes  of  lives  which  he  supplied  to  Antony  Wood, 
to  be  worked  up  in  his  Athence  and  Fasti.  Aubrey  was  only  an  an- 
tiquarian collector,  and  was  mainly  dependent  on  what  could  be 
learned  from  the  family.  None  of  Milton's  family,  and  least  of  all 
Edward  Phillips,  were  of  a  capacity  to  apprehend  moral  or  mental 
qualities,  and  they  could  only  tell  Aubrey  of  his  goings  out  and  his 
comings  in,  of  the  clothes  he  wore,  the  dates  of  events,  the  names 
of  his  acquaintance.  In  compensation  for  the  want  of  observation 
on  the  part  of  his  own  kith  and  kin,  Milton  himself,  with  a  superb 
and  ingenuous  egotism,  has  revealed  the  secret  of  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  in  numerous  autobiographical  passages  of  his  prose 
writings.  From  wliat  he  directly  communicates,  and  from  what  he 
unconsciously  betrays,  we  obtain  an  internal  life  of  the  mind,  more 
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ample  than  that  external  life  of  the  bodily  machine,  which  we  owe 
to  Aubrev  and  Phillips.  ,  ,      ,  •..      j 

In  our  own  generation  all  that  prmted  books  or  written  docu- 
ments have  preserved  about  Milton  has  been  laboriously  brought 
to^^ether  by  Professor  David  Masson,  in  whose  Life  of  Milton  we 
ha%e  the  most  exhaustive  biography  that  ever  was  compiled  of  any 
Eno-lishman.  It  is  a  noble  and  final  monument  erected  to  the  poet  s 
memory,  two  centuries  after  his  death.  My  excuse  for  attemptmg 
to  write  of  Milton  after  Mr.  Masson  is  that  his  life  is  in  six  volumes 
octavo,  with  a  total  of  some  four  or  five  thousand  pages.  The 
present  outline  is  written  for  a  different  class  of  readers,  those, 
namely,  who  cannot  afford  to  know  more  of  Milton  than  can  be 
told  in  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 

A  familv  of  Miltons,  deriving  the  name  in  all  probability  from 
the  parish  o'f  Great  Milton  near  Thame,  is  found  in  various  branches 
spread  over  Oxfordshire  and  the  adjoining  counties  in  the  reign  ot 
EHzabeth.  The  poet's  grandfather  was  a  substantial  yeoman,  liv- 
ing- at  Stanton  St.  John,  about  five  miles  from  Oxford,  within  the 
forest  of  Shotover,  of  which  he  was  also  an  under-ranger.  The 
rancrer's  son  John  was  at  School  in  Oxford,  possibly  as  a  chorister, 
conformed  to  the  Established  Church,  and  was  inconsequence  cast 
o£E  by  his  father,  who  adhered  to  the  old  faith.  The  disinherited 
son  went  to  London,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  friend  was  set 
up  in  business  as  a  scrivener.  A  scrivener  discharged  some  of  the 
functions  which,  at  the  present  day,  are  undertaken  for  us  in  a  solic- 
iter's  office.  John  Milton  the  father,  being  a  man  of  probity  and 
force  of  character,  was  soon  on  the  way  to  acquire  "  a  plentiful  for- 
tune "  But  he  continued  to  live  over  his  shop,  which  was  in  Bread 
Street,  Cheapside,  and  which  bore  the  sign  of  the  Spread  Eagle, 

the  family  crest. 

It  was  at  the  Spread  Eagle  that  his  eldest  son,  John  Milton, 
was  born,  oth  December,  1608,  being  thus  exactly  cotemporary 
with  Lord  Clarendon,  who  also  died  in  the  same  year  as  the  poet. 
IMilton  must  be  added  to  the  long  roll  of  our  poets  who  have  been 
natives  of  the  city  which  now  never  sees  sunlight  or  blue  sky,  along 
with  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Hcrrick,  Cowley,  Shirley,  Ben  Johnson 
Pone  Gray,  Keats.  Besides  attending  as  a  day-scholar  at  bt. 
Paul's  School,  which  was  close  at  hand,  his  father  engaged  for 
him  a  private  tutor  at  home.  The  household  of  the  Spread  Eagle 
not  only  enjoyed  civic  prosperity,  but  some  share  of  that  liberal 
cultivation  which,  if  not  imbibed  in  the  home,  neither  school  nor 
collecre  ever  confers.  The  scrivener  was  not  only  an  amateur  m 
music  but  a  composer,  whose  tunes,  songs,  and  airs  found  their 
way  into  the  best  collections  of  music.  Both  schoolmaster  and 
tutor  were  men  of  mark.  The  high  master  of  St.  Pau  s  at  that 
time  was  Alexander  Gill,  and  M.A.  of  Corpus  Chnsti  College,  Ox- 
ford w!io  was  "  esteemed  to  have  such  an  excellent  way  of  training 
up  youth,  that  none  in  his  time  went  beyond  it."  The  private  tutor 
was  Thomas  Young,  who  was,  or  had  been,  curate  to  Mr.  Gataker, 
of  Rothcrhithc,  itself  a  certificate  of  merit,  even  if  we  had  not  the 
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pupil's  emphatic  testimony  of  gratitude.  Milton's  fourth  elegy  is 
addressed  to  Young,  when,  in  1627,  he  was  settled  at  Hamburg, 
crediting  him  with  having  first  infused  into  his  pupil  a  taste  for 
classic  literature  and  poetry.  Biographers  have  derived  Milton's 
Presbyterianism  in  1641  from  the  lessons  twenty  years  before  of 
this  Thomas  Young,  a  Scotchman,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Smectymniiiis.  This,  however,  is  a  misreading  of  Milton's  mind — 
a  mind  which  was  an  organic  whole — "  whose  seed  was  in  itself," 
self-determined  ;  not  one  whose  opinions  can  be  accounted  for  by 
contagion  or  casual  impact. 

Of  Milton's  boyish  exercises  two  have  been  preserved.  They 
are  English  paraphrases  of  two  of  the  Davidic  Psalms,  and  were 
done  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  That  they  were  thought  by  himself 
worth  printing  in  the  same  volume  with  Comies,  is  the  most  note- 
worthy thing  about  them.  No  words  are  so  commonplace  but  that 
they  can  be  made  to  yield  inference  by  a  biographer.  And  even  in 
these  school  exercises  we  think  we  can  discern  that  the  future  poet 
was  already  a  diligent  reader  of  Sylvester's  Dti  Bartas  (1605),  the 
patriarch  of  Protestant  poetry,  and  of  Fairfax's  Tasso  (1600). 
There  are  other  indications  that,  from  very  early  j-ears,  poetry  had 
assumed  a  place  in  Milton's  mind,  not  merely  as  a  juvenile  pastime, 
but  as  an  occupation  of  serious  import. 

Young  Gill,  son  of  the  high  master,  a  school-fellow  of  Milton, 
went  up  to  Trinity,  Oxford,  where  he  got  into  trouble  by  being  in- 
formed against  by  Chillingwortli,  who  reported  incautious  Presby- 
terian speeches  of  Gill  to  his  godfather.  Laud.  With  Gill  Milton 
corresponded ;  they  exchanged  their  verses,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English  with  a  confession  on  Milton's  part  that  he  prefers  English 
and  Latin  composition  to  Greek :  that  to  write  Greek  verses  in 
this  age  was  to  sing  to  the  deaf.  Gill,  Milton  finds  "  a  severe 
critic  of  poetry,  however  disposed  to  be  lenient  to  his  friend's  at- 
tempts." 

If  Milton's  genius  did  not  announce  itself  in  his  paraphrases 
of  Psalms,  it  did  in  his  impetuosity  in  learning,  "  which  I  seized 
with  such  eagerness  that  from  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age  I  scarce 
ever  went  to  bed  before  midnight."  Such  is  his  own  account 
And  it  is  worth  notice  that  we  have  here  an  incidental  test  of  th. 
trustworthiness  of  Aubrey's  reminiscences.  Aubrey's  w^ords  are, 
"  When  he  was  very  young  he  studied  very  hard,  and  sate  up  very 
late,  commonly  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock  at  night ;  and  his  father 
ordered  the  maid  to  sit  up  for  him." 

He  was  ready  for  college  at  sixteen,  not  earlier  than  the  usual 
age  at  that  period.  As  his  schoolmasters,  both  the  Gills,  were 
Oxford  men  (Young  was  of  St.  Andrew's),  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  young  scholar  would  have  been  placed  at  Oxford. 
However,  it  was  determined  tliat  he  should  go  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Christ's,  12th  February, 
1625,  and  commenced  residence  in  the  Easter  term  ensuing.  Per- 
haps his  father  feared  the  growing  High  Church,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  Arminianism,  of  his  own  university.     It  so  happened,  how* 
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ever  that  the  tutor  to  whom  the  young  Milton  was  consigned  was 
specially  noted  for  Arminian  proclivities.  This  was  William  Chap- 
pell  then  Fellow  of  Christ's,  who  so  recommended  himself  to  Laud 
by  his  party  zeal  that  he  was  advanced  to  be  Provost  of  Dublin  and 

Bishop  of  Cork.  ,.,    ,    ^  ^t 

Milton  was  one  of  those  pupils  who  are  more  hkely  to  react 
a<rainst  a  tutor  than  to  take  a  ply  from  him.  A  preaching  divine 
— Chappell  composed  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  preaching— a  narrow 
ecclesiastic  of  the  type  loved  by  Laud,  was  exactly  the  man  who 
would  drive  Milton  into  opposition.  But  the  tutor  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  not  able,  like  the  easy-going  tutor  of  the  eight- 
eenth, to  leave  the  young  rebel  to  pursue  the  reading  of  his  choice 
in  his  own  chamber.  Chappell  endeavoured  to  drive  his  pupil 
aloncr  the  scholastic  highway  of  exercises.  Milton,  returning  to 
Cambridge  after  his  summer  vocation,  eager  for  the  acquisition  ot 
wisdom,  complains  that  he  "  was  dragged  from  his  studies  and 
compelled  to  employ  himself  in  composing  some  frivolous  declama- 
tion'"  Indocile,  as  he  confesses  himself  (indocilisque  aetas  prava 
magistra  fuit),  he  kicked  against  either  the  discipline  or  the  exer- 
cises exacted  by  college  rules.  He  was  punished.  Aubrey  had 
heard  that  he  was  flogged,  a  thing  not  impossible  in  itselt,  as  the 
Admonition  Book  of  Emanuel  gives  an  instance  of  corporal  chas- 
tisement as  late  as  1667.  Aubrey's  statement,  however,  is  a  dubi- 
tative  interlineation  in  his  MS.,  and  Milton's  age,  seventeen,_as 
well  as  the  silence  of  his  later  detractors,  who  raked  up  everything 
which  could  be  told  to  his  disadvantage,  concur  to  make  us  hesitate 
to  accept  a  fact  on  so  slender  evidence.  Anyhow,  Milton  was  sent 
away  from  college  for  a  time,  in  the  year  1627,  in  consequence  of 
something  unpleasant  which  had  occurred.  That  it  was  something 
of  which  he  was  not  ashamed  is  clear,  from  his  alluding  to  it  h-m- 
self  in  the  lines  written  at  the  time, — 

"  Nee  duras  usque  libet  minas  perferre  magistri 
Caeteraque  ingenio  noa  subeunda  meo." 

And  that  the  tutor  was  not  considered  to  have  been  wholly  free 
from  blame  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  master  transferred 
Millon  from  Chappell  to  another  tutor,  a  very  unusual  proceeding. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  punishment,  it  was  not  what  is  known 
as  rustication  ;  for  Milton  did  not  lose  a  term,  taking  his  two  de- 
grees of  B.A.  and  M.A.  in  regular  course,  at  the  earliest  date  from 
his  matriculation  permitted  by  the  statutes.  The  one  outbreak  of 
juvenile  petulance  and  indiscipline  over,  Milton's  force  of  character 
and  unusual  attainments  acquired  him  the  esteem  of  his  seniors. 
The  nickname  of  "  the  lady  of  Christ's,"  given  him  in  derison  by 
his  fellow-students,  is  an  attestation  of  virtuous  conduct.  Ten 
years  later,  in  1642,  Milton  takes  an  opportunity  to  "acknowledge 
publicly,  with  all  grateful  mind,  that  more  than  ordinary  respect 
which  I  found,  above  many  of  my  equals,  at  the  hands  of  those 
courteous  and  learned  men,  the  Fellows  of  that  college  wherein  I 
spent  some  years  ;  who,  at  my  parting,  after  I  had  taken  two  de- 
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grees,  as  the  manner  is,  signified  many  ways  how  much  better  it 
would  content  them  that  I  would  stay ;  as  by  many  letters  full  of 
kindness  and  loving  respect,  both  before  that  time  and  long  after, 
I  was  assured  of  their  singular  good  affection  towards  me." 

The  words  "  how  much  better  it  would  content  them  that  I 
would  stay  "  have  been  thought  to  hint  at  the  offer  of  a  fellowship 
at  Christ's.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  such  an  offer  was  ever 
made.  There  had  been  two  vacancies  in  the  roll  of  fellows  since 
Milton  had  become  eligible  by  taking  his  B.A.  degree,  and  he  had 
been  passed  over  in  favour  of  juniors,  who  were  pushed  by  Court 
patrons  or  college  favouritism.  And  in  universities  generally,  it  \s 
not  literature  or  general  acquirements  which  recommend  a  candi- 
date for  endowed  posts,  but  technical  skill  in  the  prescribed  exer- 
cises, and  a  pedagogic  intention. 

Further  than  this,  had  a  fellowship  in  his  college  been  attain- 
able, it  would  not  have  had  much  attraction  for  Milton.  A 
fellowship  implied  two  things,  residence  in  college,  with  teach- 
ing, and  orders  in  the  church.  With  neither  of  these  two  con- 
ditions was  Milton  prepared  to  comply.  In  1632,  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  M.A.  degree,  Milton  was  twenty-four,  he  had  been 
seven  years  in  college,  and  had  therefore  sufficient  experience 
what  college  life  was  like.  He  who  was  so  impatient  of  the  "  turba 
legentum  prava"  in  the  Bodleian  library,  could  not  have  patiently 
consorted  with  the  vulgar-minded  and  illiterate  ecclesiastics  who 
peopled  the  colleges  of  that  day.  Even  Mede,  though  the  author 
of  Clavis  Apocalyptica  was  ste'eped  in  the  soulless  clericalism  of 
his  age,  could  not  support  his  brother-fellows  without  frequent  re- 
tirements to  Balsham,  "being  not  willing  to  be  joined  with  such 
company."  To  be  dependent  upon  Bainbrigge's  (the  Master  of 
Christ's)  good  pleasure  for  a  supply  of  pupils  ;  to  have  to  live  in 
daily  intercourse  with  the  Powers  and  the  Chappells,  such  as  we 
know  them  from  Mede's  letters,  was  an  existence  to  which  only 
the  want  of  daily  bread  could  have  driven  Milton.  Happily  his 
father's  circumstances  were  not  such  as  to  make  a  fellowship  pe- 
cuniarily an  object  to  the  son.  If  he  longed  for  "the  studious 
cloister's  pale,"  he  had  been  now  for  seven  years  near  enough  to 
college  life  to  have  dispelled  the  dream  that  it  was  a  life  of  lettered 
leisure  and  philosophic  retirement.  It  was  just  about  Milton's 
time  that  the  college  tutor  finally  sup])lanted  the  university  pro- 
fessor, a  system  which  implied  the  substitution  of  exercises  per- 
formed by  the  pupil  for  instruction  given  by  the  teacher.  What- 
ever advantages  this  system  brought  with  it,  it  brought  inevitably 
the  degradation  of  the  teacher,  \vho  was  thus  dispensed  from 
knowledge,  having  only  to  attend  to  form.  The  time  of  the  col- 
lege tutor  was  engrossed  by  the  details  of  scholastic  superintend- 
ence, and  the  frivolous  worry  of  academical  business.  Admissions, 
matriculations,  disputations,  declamations,  the  formalities  of  de- 
grees, public  reception  of  royal  and  noble  visitors,  filled  every 
hour  of  his  day,  and  left  no  time,  even  if  he  had  had  the  taste,  for 
private  study.     To  teaching,  as  we  shall  see,  Milton  was  far  from 
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averse.  But  then  it  must  be  teaching  as  he  understood  it,  a  teach- 
ing which  should  expand  the  intellect  and  raise  the  character,  not 
dexterity  in  playing  with  the  verbal  formulae  of  the  disputations  of 
the  schools. 

Such  an  occupation  could  have  no  attractions  for  one  who  was 
even  now  meditating  II  Penscroso  (composed  1633).  At  twenty  he 
had  already  confided  to  his  school-fellow,  the  young  Gill,  the  secret 
of  his  discontent  with  the  Cambridge  tone.  "  Here  among  us,"  he 
writes  from  college,  "  are  barely  one  or  two  who  do  not  flutter 
off,  all  unfledged,  into  theology,  having  gotten  of  philology  or  of 
philosophy  scarce  so  much  as  a  smattering.  And  for  theology  they 
are  content  with  just  what  is  enough  to  enable  them  to  patch  up  a 
paltry  sermon."  He  retained  the  same  feeling  towards  his  Alma 
Mater  in  1641,  when  he  wrote  (Reason  of  Church  Government), 
"  Cambridge,  which  as  in  the  time  of  her  better  health,  and  mine 
own  younger  judgment,  I  never  greatly  admired,  so  now  much 
less  .  .  ." 

On  a  review  of  all  these  indications  of  feeling,  I  should  conclude 
that  Milton  never  had  serious  thoughts  of  a  college  fellowship,  and 
that  his  antipathy  arose  from  a  sense  of  his  own  incompatibility  of 
temper  with  academic  life,  and  was  not,  like  Phineas  Fletcher's, 
the  result  of  disappointed  hopes,  and  a  sense  of  injury  for  having 
been  refused  a  fellowship  at  King's.  One  consideration  which 
remains  to  be  mentioned  would  a.lone  be  decisive  in  favour  of  this 
view.  A  fellowship  required  orders.  IMilton  had  been  intended 
for  the  church,  and  had  been  sent  to  college  with  that  view.  By 
the  time  he  left  Cambridge,  at  twenty-four,  it  had  become  clear 
both  to  himself  and  his  family  that  he  could  never  submit  his  under- 
standing to  the  tramels  of  church  formularies.  His  later  mind, 
about  1641,  is  expressed  by  himself  in  his  own  forcible  style, — 
"The  church,  to  whose  service  by  the  intention  of  my  parents  and 
friends  I  was  destined  of  a  child,  and  in  mine  own  resolutions,  till 
coming  to  some  maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had 
invaded  in  the  church,  that  he  who  would  take  orders  must  sub- 
scribe slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal.  ...  I  thought  it  better  to 
prefer  a  blameless  silence  before  the  sacred  office  of  speaking, 
bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and  forswearing."  When  he 
took  leave  of  the  university,  in  1632,  he  had  perhaps  not  developed 
this  distinct  antipathy  to  the  establishment.  For  in  a  letter,  pre- 
served in  Trinity  College,  and  writlen  in  the  winter  of  1631-32,  he 
does  not  put  forward  any  conscientious  objections  to  the  clerical 
profession,  but  only  apologises  to  the  friend  to  whom  the  letter  is 
addressed  for  delay  in  making  choice  of  some  profession.  The 
delay  itself  sprung  from  an  unconscious  distaste.  In  a  mind  of  the 
consistent  texture  of  Milton's,  motives  are  secretly  influential  be- 
fore they  emerge  in  consciousness.  Wc  shall  not  be  wrong  in 
asserting  that  when  he  left  Cambridge  in  1632,  it  was  already  im- 
possible, in  the  nature  of  things,  that  he  should  have  taken  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England,  or  a  fellowship  of  which  orders  were  a 
condition. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

RESIDENCE   AT  HORTON — L' ALLEGRO — IL  PENSEROSO^ARCADES 

— COMUS — LYCIDAS. 

Milton  had  been  sent  to  college  to  qualify  for  a  profession. 
The  church,  the  first  intended,  he  had  gradually  discovered  to  be 
incompatible.  Of  the  law,  either  his  father's  branch,  or  some 
other,  he  seems  to  have  entertained  a  thought,  but  to  have  speedily 
dismissed  it.  So  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  returns  to  his  father's 
house,  bringing  nothing  with  him  but  his  education  and  a  silent 
purpose.  The  elder  Milton  had  now  retired  from  business,  with 
sufficient  means,  but  not  with  wealth.  Though  John  was  the  eldest 
son.  there  were  two  other  children,  a  brother,  Christopher,  and  a 
sister,  Anne.  To  have  no  profession,  even  a  nominal  one,  to  be 
above  trade  and  below  the  status  of  squire  or  yeoman,  and  to  come 
home  with  the  avowed  object  of  leading  an  idle  life,  was  conduct 
which  required  justification.  Milton  felt  it  to  be  so.  In  a  letter 
addressed,  in  1632,  to  some  senior  friend  at  Cambridge,  name  un- 
known, he  thanks  him  for  being  "  a  good  watchman  to  admonish 
that  the  hours  of  the  night  pass  on,  for  so  I  call  my  life,  as  yet  ob- 
scure and  unserviceable  to  mankind,  and  that  the  day  with  me  is  at 
hand,  wherein  Christ  commands  all  to  labour."  Milton  has  no  mis- 
givings. He  knows  that  what  he  is  doing  with  himself  is  the  best 
he  can  do.  His  aim  is  far  above  bread-winning,  and  therefore  his 
probation  must  be  long.  He  destines  for  himself  no  indolent 
tarrving  in  the  garden  of  Armida.  His  is  a  "  mind  made  and  set 
wholly  on  the  accomplishment  of  greatest  things."  He  knows  that 
the  looker-on  will  hardly  accept  his  apology  for  '-being  late,"  that 
it  is  in  order  to  being  "  more  fit."  Yet  it" is  the  only  apology  he 
can  offer.  And  he  is  dissatisfied  with  his  own  progress.  "  I  am 
something  suspicious  of  myself,  and  do  take  notice  of  a  certain 
belatedness  in  me." 

Of  this  frame  of  mind  the  record  is  the  second  sonnet,  lines 
which  are  an  inseparable  part  of  Milton's  biography — 

"How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtl«  thief  of  youth, 

Stol'n  on  his  wing  my  three  and-twentieth  year! 
My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career, 
But  my  late  spring  no  bud  ur  blossom  shcw'th. 
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Perhaps  my  semblance  might  deceive  the  truth 
That  I  to  manhood  am  arrived  so  near, 
And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear. 

That  some  more  timely-happy  spirits  endu'th. 

Yet,  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow, 

It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 
To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high, 

Towards  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven. 
All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so, 
As  ever  in  my  great  Taskovtcter's  eye." 
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ith  aspirations  thus  vast,  though  unformed,  with  "amplitude  o£ 
immd  to  greatest  deeds,"  Milton  retired  to  his  father's  house  in  the 
country.''  Five  more  years  of  self-education,  added  to  the  seven 
years  of  academical  residence,  were  not  too  much  for  the  meditation 
of  projects  such  as  Milton  was  already  conceiving.  Years  many 
more  than  twelve,  filled  with  great  events  and  distracting  interests, 
were  to  pass  over  before  the  body  and  shape  of  Paradise  Lost  was 
given  to  these  imaginings. 

The  country  retirement  in  which  the  elder  Milton  had  fixed 
himself  was  the  little  village  of  Horton,  situated  in  that  southern- 
most ano-le  of  the  county  of  Buckingham  which  insinuates  itself 
between*' Berks  and  Middlesex.  Though  only  about  seventeen 
miles  from  London,  it  was  the  London  of  Charles  L,  with  its  popu- 
lation of  some  300,000  only ;  before  coaches  and  macadamised 
roads;  while  the  Colne,  which  flows  through  the  village,  was  still 
a  river,  and  not  the  kennel  of  a  paper-mill.  There  was  no  lack  of 
water  and  wood,  meadow  and  pasture,  closes  and  open  field,  with 
the  regal  towers  of  Windsor,  "  bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees,"  to 
crown  the  landscape.  Unbroken  leisure,  solitude,  tranquillity  of 
mind,  surrounded  by  the  thickets  and  woods  which  Pliny  thought 
indispensable  to  poetical  meditation  (Epist.  9.  10).  no  poet's  career 
was  ever  commenced  under  more  favourable  auspices.  The  youth 
of  Milton  stands  in  strong  contrast  witli  the  misery,  turmoil,  charice 
medley,  struggle  with  poverty,  or  abandonment  to  dissipation,  which 
blighted  the  early  vears  of  so  many  of  our  men  of  letters.  Milton's 
life  is  a  drama  in  three  acts.  The  first  discovers  him  in  the  calm 
and  peaceful  retirement  of  Horton,  of  which  V Allegro,  II  Pen- 
serosoy  and  Lycidas  are  the  expression.  In  the  second  act  he  is 
breathing  the'  foul  and  heated  atmosphere  of  party  passion  and  re- 
ligious hate,  generating  the  lurid  fires  which  glare  in  the  battailous 
canticles  of  his  prose  pamphlets.  The  three  great  poems,  Para- 
dise Lost,  Paradise  Regained,  and  Saj/ison  Agonistes,  are  the  ut- 
terance of  his  final  period  of  solitary  and  Promethean  grandeur, 
when,  blind,  destitute,  friendless,  he  testified  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  alone  before  a  fallen  world.  _ 

In  this  delicious  retirement  of  Horton,  in  alternate  communing 
with  nature  and  with  books,  for  five  years  of  persevering  study  he 
laid  in  a  stock,  not  of  learning,  but  of  what  is  far  above  learning, 
of  wide  and  accurate  knowledge.  Of  the  man  whose  profession  is 
learning,  it  is  characteristic  that  knowledge  is  its  own  end,  and  le- 
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search  its  own  reward.     To  Milton  all  knowledge,  all  life,  virtue 
itself,  was  already  only  a  means  to  a  further  end.     He  will  know, 
only  "that  which  is  of  use  to  know,"  and  by  useful,  he  meant  that 
which  conduced  to  form  him  for  his  vocation  of  poet. 

From  a  very  early  period  Milton  had  taken  poetry  to  be  his  vo- 
cation, in  the  most  solemn  and  earnest  mood.  The  idea  of  this 
devotion  was  the  shaping  idea  of  his  life.  It  was,  indeed,  a  bent 
of  nature,  with  roots  drawing  from  deeper  strata  of  character  than 
any  act  of  reasoned  will,  which  kept  him  out  of  the  professions, 
and  now  fixed  him,  a  seeming  idler,  but  really  hard  at  work,  in  his 
father's  house  at  Horton.  The  intimation  which  he  had  given  of 
his  purpose  in  the  sonnet  above  quoted  had  become,  in  1641,  "an 
inward  prompting  which  grows  daily  upon  me,  that  by  labour  and 
intent  study,  which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,  joined  with 
the  strong  propensity  of  nature.  I  might  perhaps  leave  something 
so  written  to  after  times,  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die." 

What  the  ultimate  form  of  his  poetic  utterance  shall  be,  he  is 
in  no  hurry  to  decide.  He  will  be  "  long  choosing,"  and  quite  con- 
tent to  be  "beginning  late."  All  his  care  at  present  is  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  lofty  function  to  which  he  aspires.  No  lawyer, 
physician,  statesman,  ever  laboured  to  fit  himself  for  his  profession 
harder  than  Milton  strove  to  qualify  himself  for  his  vocation  of 
poet.  Verse-making  is,  to  the  wits,  a  game  of  ingenuity ;  to  Milton, 
it  is  a  prophetic  office,  towards  which  the  will  of  Heaven  leads  him. 
The  creation  he  contemplates  will  not  flow  from  him  as  the  stanzas 
of  the  Ge}-usalemme  d\A  from  Tasso  at  twenty-one.  Before  he  can 
make  a  poem,  Milton  will  make  himself.  "  I  was  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  that  he  who  would  not  be  frustrated  of  his  hope  to  write 
well  hereafter  in  laudable  things  ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem 
....  not  presuming  to  sing  high  praises  of  heroic  men  or  famous 
cities,  unless  he  have  in  himself  the  experience  and  practice  of  all 
that  which  is  praiseworthy." 

Of  the  spontaneity,  the  abandon,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  poetical  nature,  there  is  nothing  here;  all  is 
moral  purpose,  precision,  self-dedication.  So  he  acquires  all  knowl- 
edge, not  for  knowledge'  sake,  from  the  instinct  of  learning,  the  neces- 
sity for  completeness,  but  because  he  is  to  be  a  poet.  Nor  will  he 
only  have  knowledge,  he  will  hav^e  wisdom  ;  moral  development  shall 
go  hand  in  hand  with  intellectual.  A  poet's  soul  should  "contain 
of  good,  wise,  just,  the  perfect  shape."  He  will  cherish  continu- 
ally a  pure  mind  in  a  pure  body.  "  I  argued  to  myself  that,  if 
unchastity  in  a  woman,  whom  St.  Paul  terms  the  glory  of  man,  be 
such  a  scandal  and  dishonour,  then  certainly  in  a  man,  who  is  both 
the  image  and  glory  of  God,  it  must,  though  commonly  not  so 
thought,  be  much  more  deflouring  and  dishonourable."  There  is 
yet  a  third  constituent  of  the  poetical  nature  ;  to  knowledge  and  to 
virtue  must  be  added  religion.  For  it  is  from  God  that  the  poet's 
thoughts  come.  "This  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  devout  prayer 
to  that  Eternal  Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of 
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his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  life  of  whom  he  pleases.  To 
~  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady  ob- 
servation, and  insia;ht  into  all  seemly  and  generous  acts  and  affairs  ; 
till  which  in  some''measure  be  compast,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this 
expectation."  Before  the  piety  of  this  vow,  Dr.  Johnson's  moros- 
ity  yields  for  a  moment,  and  he  is  forced  to  exclaim,  "  From  a 
promise  like  tliis,  at  once  fervid,  pious,  and  rational,  might  be  ex- 
\>&c\&(\X\\&  Paradise  Lost.^' 

Of  these  years  of  self-cultivation,  of  conscious  moral  architec- 
ture, such  as 'Plato  enacted  in  his  ideal  State,  but  none  but  Milton 
ever  had  the  courage  to  practise,  the  biographer  would  gladly  give 
a  minute  account.  "But  the  means  of  doing  so  are  wanting.  The 
poet  kept  no  diary  of  his  reading,  such  as  some  great  students,  e.  g. 
Isaac  Casaubon,  have  left.  Nor  could  such  a  record,  had  it  been 
attempted,  have  shown  us  the  secret  process  by  which  the  scholar  s 
dead  learning  was  transmuted  in  Milton's  mind  into  living  imagery. 
"  Many  studious  and  contemplative  years,  altogether  spent  in  the 
search" of  religious  and  civil  knowledge  "  is  his  own  description  of 
the  period.  "You  make  many  inquiries  as  to  what  I  am  about -j^ 
he  writes  to  Diodati-  •'  what  am  1  thinking  of  ?  Why,  with  God's 
help,  of  immortality  !  Forgive  the  v/ord,  I  only  whisper  it  in  your 
ear!  Yes,  I  am  pluming'my  wings  for  a  flight."  This  was  in 
1637,  at  the  end  of  five  years  of  the  Horton  probation.  The  poems, 
which,  rightly  read,  are  strewn  with  autobiographical  hints,  are  not 
silent  as 'to  the  intention  of  this  period.  \n  Paradise  Res^ained 
(i.  196),  Milton  reveals  himself.  And  in  Cojtnis,  written  at  Horton, 
the  lines  375  and  following  are  charged  with  the  same  sentiment, — 

"  And  wisdom's  self 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude, 
Where,  with  her  best  nurse,  contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  feathers,  and  lets  grow  her  wings, 
That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all-to  ruffled  and  sometimes  impair'd." 

That  at  Horton  Milton  "  read  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  " 
is  one  of  Johnson's  careless  versions  of  Milton's  own  words,  "  en- 
joyed a  complete  holiday  in  turning  over  Latin  and  Greek  authors." 
Milton  read,  not  as  a  professional  theologian,  but  as  a  poet  and 
scholar,  and  always  in  the  light  of  his  secret  purpose.  \\  was  not 
in  his  way  to  sit  down  to  read  over  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
as  Casaubon  or  .Salmasius  might  do.  Milton  read  with  selection, 
and  "  meditated,"  savs  Aubrev,  what  he  read.  His  practice  con- 
formed to  the  principle  he  has  himself  laid  down  in  the  often- 
quoted  lines  (^Paradise  Regained^  iv.  322) — 

"  Who  vc.ids 
Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  ecpml  or  sujierior, 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains. 
Deep  vers'd  in  books,  and  Shallow  in  himselL" 
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Some  of  Milton's  Greek  books  have  been  traced  ;  his  Arattis^ 
Lycophron,  Euripides  (the  Stephanus  of  1602),  and  his  Pindar 
(the  Benedictus  of  1620),  are  still  extant,  with  marginal  memoranda, 
which  seem  to  evince  careful  and  discerning  reading.  One  critic 
even  thought  it  worth  while  to  accuse  Joshua  Barnes  of  silently 
appropriating  conjectural  emendations  from  Milton's  Euripides. 
liut  Milton's  own  poems  are  the  best  evidence  of  his  familiarity 
with  all  that  is  most  choice  in  the  remains  of  classic  poetry. 
Though  the  commentators  are  accused  of  often  seeing  an  imitation 
where  there  is  none,  no  commentary  can  point  out  the  ever-present 
infusion  of  classical  flavour,  which  bespeaks  intimate  converse  far 
more  than  direct  adaptation.  Milton's  classical  allusions,  says 
Hartley  Coleridge,  are  amalgamated  and  consubstantiated  with  his 
native  thought. 

A  commonplace  book  of  Milton's,  after  having  lurked  unsus- 
pected for  200  years  in  the  archives  of  Netherby,  has  been  dis- 
intered  in  our  ovvn  day  (1874).  It  appears  to  belong  partly  to  the 
end  of  the  Horton  period.  It  is  not  by  any  means  an  account  of 
all  that  he  is  reading,  but  only  an  arrangement  under  certain  heads 
or  places  of  memoranda  for  future  use.  These  notes  are  extracted 
from  about  eighty  different  authors,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
and  En'dish.  Of  Greek  authors  no  less  than  sixteen  are  quoted. 
The  notes  are  mostly  notes  of  historical  facts,  seldom  of  thoughts, 
never  of  mere  verbal  expression.  There  is  no  trace  in  it  of  any 
intention  to  store  up  either  the  imagery  or  the  language  of  poetry. 
It  may  be  that  such  notes  were  made  and  entered  in  another  vol- 
ume ;  for  the  book  thus  accidentally  preserved  to  us  seems  to  refer 
to  other  similar  volumes  of  collections.  But  it  is  more  likely  that 
no  such  poetical  memoranda  were  ever  made,  and  that  Milton 
trusted  entirely  to  memory  for  the  wealth  of  classical  allusion  with 
which  his  verses  are  surcharged.  He  did  not  extract  from  the 
poets  and  the  great  writers  whom  he  was  daily  turning  over,  but 
only  from  the  inferior  authors  and  secondary  historians,  which  he 
read  only  once.  Most  of  the  material  collected  in  the  common- 
place book  is  used  in  his  prose  pamphlets.  But  the  facts  are 
worked  into  the  texture  or  his  argument,  rather  than  cited  as  ex- 
traneous witnesses. 

In  reading  history  it  was  his  aim  to  get  at  a  conspectus  of  the 
general  current  of  affairs  rather  than  to  study  minutely  a  special 
period.  He  tells  Diodati  in  September,  1637, 'that  he  has  studied 
Greek  history  continuously  from  the  beginning  to  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople. When  he  tells  the  same  friend  that  he  has  been  long 
involved  in  the  obscurity  of  the  early  middle  ages  of  Italian  history 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf,  we  learn  from  the  com- 
monplace book  that  he  had  only  been  reading  the  one  volume  o£ 
Sigonius's  Historia  Rcgni  Ita'lici.  From  the  thirteenth  century 
downwards  he  proposes  to  himself  to  study  each  Italian  state  in  some 
separate  history.  Even  before  his  journey  to  Italy  he  read  Italian 
with  as  much  ease  as  French.  He  tells  us  that  it  was  by  his  father's 
advice  that  he  had  acquired  these  modern  languages.     But  we  can 
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see  that  they  were  essential  parts  of  his  own  scheme  of  self-educa- 
tion,  which  inchided,  in  another  direction,  Hebrew,  both  Biblical 
and  Rabbinical,  and  even  Syriac. 

The  intensity  of  his  nature  showed  itself  in  his  method  of  study. 
He  read,  not  desultorily,  a  bit  here  and  another  there,  but  "  when 
1  take  up  with  a  thing,  1  never  pause  or  break  it  off,  nor  am  drawn 
away  from  it  by  any  other  interest,  till  I  have  arrived  at  the  goal  I 
proposed  to  myself."  He  made  breaks  occasionally  in  this  routine 
of  study  by  visits  to  London,  to  see  friends,  to  buy  books,  to  take 
lessons  in  mathematics,  to  go  to  the  theatre,  or  to  concerts.  A 
love  of  music  was  inherited  from  his  father. 

I  have  called  this  period,  1632-39,  one  of  preparation,  and  not 
of  production.  But  though  the  first  volume  of  poems  printed  by 
Milton  did  not  appear  till  1645,  the  most  considerable  part  of  its 
contents  was  written  during  the  period  included  in  the  present 
chapter. 

The  fame  of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost  has  over-shadowed 
that  of  the  author  of  V Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  Lycidas.  Yet 
had  Paradise  Lost  never  been  written,  these  three  poems,  with 
Comiis,  would  have  sufficed  to  place  their  author  in  a  class  apart, 
and  above  all  those  who  had  used  the  English  language  for  poetical 
purposes  before  him.  It  is  incumbent  on  Milton's  biographer  to 
relate  tlie  circumstances  of  the  composition  of  Cofiius,  as  it  is  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  poet. 

Milton's  musical  tastes  had  brought  him  the  acquaintance 
of  Henry  Lawes,  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated  composer  in 
England.  When  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  would  give  an  entei"- 
tainment  at  Ludlow  castle  to  celebrate  his  entry  upon  his  office  as 
President  of  Wales  and  the  Marches,  it  was  to  Lawes  that  appli- 
cation was  made  to  furnisli  the  music.  Lawes,  as  naturally,  applied 
to  his  young  poetical  acquaintance  Milton  to  write  the  words.  The 
entertainment  was  to  be  of  that  sort  which  was  fashionable  at  court, 
and  was  called  a  Mask.  In  that  brilliant  period  of  court  life  which 
was  inaugurated  by  Elizabeth  and  put  an  end  to  by  the  Civil  War, 
a  Mask  was  a  frequent  and  favourite  amusement.  It  was  an  ex- 
hibition in  which  pageantry  and  music  predominated,  but  in  which 
dialogue  was  introduced  as  accompaniment  jr  explanation. 

The  dramatic  Mask  of  the  sixteenth  century  has  been  traced 
by  the  antiquaries  as  far  back  as  ihc  time  of  Edward  III.  15ut  in 
its  perfected  shape  it  was  a  genuine  offspring  of  the  English  re- 
naissance, a  cross  between  the  vernacular  mummery,  or  mystery- 
play,  and  the  Greek  drama.  No  great  court  festival  was  considered 
comi)lete  without  such  a  public  show.  Many  of  our  great  dramatic 
writers,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson.  Middleton,  Dekkcr,  Shir- 
ley, Carew,  were  constrained  by  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  apply 
their  invention  to  gratify  this  taste  for  decorative  representation. 
No  less  an  artist  than  Inigo  Jones  must  occasionally  stoop  to  con- 
struct the  machinery. 

The  taste  for  grotesque  pageant  iu  the  open  air  must  have  grad- 
ually died  out   before   the  general  advance  of  refinement.     The 
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Mask  by  a  process  of  evolution  would  have  become  the  Opera. 
But  it  often  happens  that  when  a  taste  or  fashion  is  at  the  point  of 
death,  it  undergoes  a  forced  and  temporary  revival.  So  it  was  with 
the  Mask.  In  1633,  the  Puritan  hatred  to  the  theatre  had  blazed 
out  in  Prynne's  Histriomastix,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
loyal  and  cavalier  portion  of  society  threw  themselves  into  dramatic 
amusements  of  every  kind.  It  wa's  an  unreal  revival  of  the  Mask, 
stimulated  by  political  passion,  in  the  wane  of  genuine  taste  for  the 
fantastic  and  semi-barbarous  pageant,  in  which  the  former  age  had 
delighted.  What  the  imagination  of  the  spectators  was  no  longer 
equal  to,  was  to  be  supplied  by  costliness  of  dress  and  scenery. 
These  last  representations  of  the  expiring  Mask  were  the  occa- 
sions of  an  extravagant  outlay.  The  Inns  of  Court  and  Whitehall 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  splendour  and  solemnity  with  which 
they  brought  out,— the  Lawyers,  Shirley's  Triumph  of  Peace,— ih^ 
Court,  Carew's  Caelum  Britaiinicum. 

It  was  a  strange  caprice  of  fortune  that  made  the  future  poet  of 
the  Puritan  epic  the  last  composer  of  a  cavalier  mask.  The  slight 
plot,  or  story,  of  Comus  was  probably  suggested  to  Milton  by  his 
recollection  of  George  Peek's  Old  Wives'  Tale,  which  he  may 
have  seen  on  tiie  stage.  The  personage  of  Comus  was  borrowed 
from  a  Latin  extravaganza  by  a  Dutch  professor,  whose  Comus  was 
reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1634,  the  very  year  in  which  Milton  wrote 
his  Mask.  The  so-called  tradition  collected  by  Oldys,  of  the  young 
Egertons,  who  acted  in  Co>/ius,  having  lost  themselves  in  Haywood 
Forest  on  their  v/ay  to  Ludlow,  obviously  grew  out  of  Milton's 
poem.  However  casual  the  suggestion,  or  unpromising  the  occasion, 
Milton  worked  out  of  it  a  strain  of  poetry  such  as  had  never  been 
heard  in  England  before.  If  any  any  reader  wishes  to  reaHse  the 
immense  step  upon  what  had  gone  before  him,  which  was  now  made 
by  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven,  he  should  turn  over  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  masks  of  the  Jacobean  period. 

We  have  no  information  how  Comus  was  received  when  rei> 
resented  at  Ludlow,  but  it  found  a  public  of  readers.  For  Lawes, 
who  had  the  MS.  in  his  hands,  was  no  importiMied  for  copies  that, 
in  1637,  he  caused  an  edition  to  be  printed  off.  Not  surreptitiously  ; 
for  though  Lawes  does  not  say,  in  the  dedication  to  Lord  Brackley, 
that  he  had  the  author's  leave  to  print,  we  are  sure  that  he  had  it, 
only  from  the  motto.  On  the  title  page  of  this  edition  {1637)  is  a 
quotation  from  Virgil, — 

"Eheu!  quid  volui  misero  mihi!  floribus  austrum 
Perditus." 

The  words  are  Virgil's,  but  the  appropriation  of  them,  and  their 
application  in  this  "  second  intention,"  is  too  exquisite  to  have  been 
made  by  any  but  Milton. 

To  the  poems  of  the  Horton  period  belong  also  the  two  pieces 
U Allegro  and  //  Pcuseroso,  and  Lycidas.  He  was  probably  in  the 
early  stage  of  acquiring  the   language,  when  he  superscribed  the 
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two  first  poems  with  their  Italian  titles.  For  there  is  no  such  word 
as  "  Penseroso,"  the  adjective  formed  from  "  Pensiero "  being 
"  pensieroso."  Even  had  the  word  been  written  correctly,  its 
signification  is  not  that  which  Milton  intended,  viz.  thoughtful,  or 
contemplative,  but  anxious,  full  of  cares,  carking.  The  rapid  puri- 
fication of  Milton's  taste  will  be  best  perceived  by  comparing  L Al- 
legro ^nd.  II  Penseroso  of  uncertain  date,  but  written  after  1632, 
with  the  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  written  1629.  The  Ode,  notwith- 
standino-  its  foretaste  of  Milton's  grandeur,  abounds  in  frigid  con- 
ceits, from  which  the  two  later  pieces  are  free.  The  Ode  is  frosty, 
as  written  in  winter,  within  the  four  walls  of  a  college  chamber. 
The  two  idvlls  breathe  the  free  air  of  spring  and  summer,  and  of 
the  fields  round  Horton.  They  are  thoroughly  naturalistic  ;  the 
choicest  expression  our  language  has  yet  found  of  the  fresh  charm 
of  country  life,  not  as  that  life  is  lived  by  the  peasant,  but  as  it  is 
felt  by  a  young  and  lettered  student,  issuing  at  early  dawn,  or  at 
sunset,  into  the  fields  from  his  chamber  and  his  books.  All  rural 
sights  and  sounds  and  smells  are  here  blended  in  that  ineffable 
coinbination  which  once  or  twice  perhaps  in  our  lives  has  saluted 
our  young  senses  before  their  perceptions  were  blunted  by  alcohol, 
by  lust,  or  ambition,  or  diluted  by  the  social  distractions  of  great 

cities. 

The  fidelity  to  nature  of  the  imagery  of  these  poems  has  been 
impugned  by  the  critics. 

"  Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow." 

The  skylark  never  approaches  human  habitations  in  this  way,  as 
the  redbreast  does.  Mr.  Masson  replies  that  the  subject  of  the 
verb  "to  come"  is,  not  the  skylark,  but  L'Allegro,  the  joyous 
student.  I  cannot  construe  the  lines  as  Mr.  Masson  does,  even 
though  the  consequence  were  to  convict  Milton,  a  city-bred  youth, 
of  not  knowing  a  skvlark  from  a  sparrow  when  he  saw  it.  A  close 
observer  of  things  around  us  would  not  speak  of  the  eglantine  as 
twisted,  of  the  cowslii)  as  wan,  of  the  violet  as  glowing,  or  of  the 
reed  'as  balmy.  Lvcidas'  laureate  hearse  is  to  be  strewn  at  once 
with  primrose  and'woodbine.  daffodil  and  jasmine.  The  pine  is 
not  "  rooted  deep  as  high  "  [P.R.  44'^>).  Iju^  sends  its  roots  along 
the  surface.  The  elm,  one  of  the  tliinnest-foliaged  trees  of  the 
forest,  is  inappropriately  named  starproof  {Arc.  89).  Lightning 
does  not  singe  the  top  of  trees  (P  L.  i.  613),  but  either  shivers 
them,  or  cuts  a  grove  down  the  stem  to  the  ground.  These  and 
other  such  like  inaccuracies  must  be  set  down  partly  to  conven- 
tional language  used  without  meaning,  the  vice  of  Latin  versification 
enforced  as  a  task,  but  they  are  partly  due  to  real  defect  of  natural 
knowledge. 

Other  objections  of  the  critics  on  the  same  score,  which  may  be 
met  with,  are  easily  dismissed.  The  objector,  who  can  discover  no 
reason  why  the  oak  should  be  styled  "  monumental,"  meets  with  his 
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match  in  the  defender  who  suggests  that  it  may  be  rightly  so  called 
because  monuments  in  churches  are  made  of  oak.  I  should  trem- 
ble to  have  to  offer  an  explanation  to  critics  of  Milton  so  acute  as 
these  two.  But  of  less  ingenious  readers  I  would  ask,  if  any  single 
word  can  be  found  equal  to  "  monumental  "  in  its  power  of  sug- 
gesting to  tlie  imagination  the  historic  oak  of  park  or  chase,  up  to 
the  knees  in  fern,  which  has  outlasted  ten  generations  of  men ;  has 
been  the  mute  witness  of  the  scenes  of  love,  treachery,  or  violence 
enacted  in  the  l)aronial hall  which  it  shadows  and  protects;  and  has 
been  so  associated  with  man  that  it  is  now  rather  a  column  and 
memorial  obelisk  than  a  tree  of  the  forest .'' 

These  are  tlie  humours  of  criticism.  Eut,  apart  from  these,  a 
naturalist  is  at  once  aware  that  Milton  had  neither  the  eye  nor  the 
ear  of  a  naturalist.  At  no  time,  even  before  his  loss  of  sight,  was 
he  an  exact  observer  of  natural  objects.  It  may  be  that  he  knew  a 
skylark  from  a  redbreast,  and  did  not  confound  the  dog-rose  with 
the  honey-suckle.  But  I  am  sure  that  he  had  never  acquired  that 
interest  in  nature's  things  and  ways  which  leads  to  close  and  loving 
watching  of  them.  He  had  not  that  sense  of  outdoor  nature, 
empirical  and  not  scientific,  which  endows  the  Angler  of  his  co- 
temporary  Walton  with  his  enduring  charm,  and  which  is  to  be 
acquired  only  by  living  in  the  open  country  in  childhood.  Milton 
is  not  a  man  of  the  fields,  but  of  books.  His  life  is  in  his  study, 
and  when  he  steps  abroad  into  the  air  he  carries  his  study  thoughts 
with  him.  He  does  look  at  nature,  but  he  sees  her  through  Ijooks. 
Natural  impressions  are  received  from  without,  but  always  in  those 
forms  of  beautiful  speech  in  which  the  poets  of  all  ages  have 
clothed  them.  His  epithets  are  not,  like  the  epithets  of  the  school 
of  Dryden  and  Pope,  culled  from  the  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  j  they 
are  expressive  of  some  reality,  but  it  is  of  a  real  emotion  in  the 
spectator's  soul,  not  of  any  quality  detected  by  keen  insight  in  the 
objects  themselves.  This  emotion  Milton's  art  stamps  with  an 
epithet  which  shall  convey  the  added  charm  of  classical  reminiscence. 
When.  e.  g.,  he  speaks  of-  the  wand'ring  moon."  the  original  signific- 
ance of  tile  epithet  comes  home  to  the  scholarly  reader  with  the 
enhanced  effect  of  its  association  with  the  "  errantum  lunam  "  of 
Horace.  Nor  because  it  is  adopted  from  Horace  has  the  epithet 
here  the  second-hand  effect  of  a  copy.  If  Milton  sees  nature 
through  books,  he  still  sees  it. 

"To  behold  the  w.-ind'ring  moon. 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray, 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way, 
And  oft,  as  if  lier  head  she  bowe'd, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud." 

No  allegation  that  "  wand'ring  moon  "  is  borrowed  from  Horace  can 
hide  from  us  that  Milton,  though  he  remembered  Horace,  had 
watched  the  phenomenon  with  a  feeling  so  intense  that  he  projected 
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his  own  soul's  throb  into  the  object  before  him,  and  named  it  with 
what  Thomson  calls  "  recollected  love."  . 

Milton's  attitude  towards  nature  is  not  that  of  a  scientific  natur- 
ahst  nor  even  that  of  a  close  observer.     It  is  that  of  a  poet  who 
feels  its  total  influence  too  powerfully  to  dissect  it.     It,  as  1  have 
said,  Milton  reads  books  first  and  nature  afterwards,  it  is  not  to  test 
natuVe  by  his  books,  but  to  learn  from  bod..     He  is  learning,  no 
books,  but  from  books.     All  he  reads  sees  hears  ^s  to  him  but 
nutriment  for  the  soul.     He  is  making  himself.     Man  is  to  hin.  the 
highest  object ;  nature  is  subordinate  to  man,  not  only  in  ^s  more 
vulgar  uses,  but  as  an  excitant  of  fine  emotion.     He  is  not  con- 
cerned to  register  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  "^^^'^^ibut  to  con- 
vey the  imo?essions  they  make  on  a  sensitive  soul    J^^e  externa^ 
forms  of  things  are  to  be  presented  to  us  as  transformed  through 
the  heart  and  mind  of  the  poet.     The  moon  If ,  ^"^owed  with  life 
and  will  "stooping,"  "riding,"  "wand'ring,"  "  bowing  her  head, 
no^^a  frtid^er'sonificatio;,  and  because  the  ancient  poets  so 
pe  sonified  her,  but  by  communication  to  her  of  the  intense  agita- 
tion Sch  the  nocturnal  spectacle  rouses  in  the  poets  own  breast 
I  have  somedmes  read  diat  these  two  idy  Is  are  "  n^asteq.ieces 
of  description."     Other  critics  will  ask  if  m  the  scenery  of  Z.  Alle- 
^,'^and  IlPenseroso  Milton  has  described  the  country  about  H or  on 
fn  Bucks,  or  that  about  Forest  Hill,  in  Oxtordshire ;  f  "f  ^;^';  °^3ect 
that  the  Chiltern  Hills  are  not  high  enough  for  clouds  to  ^^^t  upon 
their  top,  much  less  upon  their  breast.      But  he  has  left  out    he 
pollard  willows,  says  another  censor,  and  the  line.s  of  pollard  willow 
are  the  prominent  feature  in  the  valley  of  the  Colne,  even  more  so 
?han  he^"  hedgerow  elms."    Does  the  line  "  Walk  the  studious  clois^ 
ers  pale,"  mean  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey  ?     When  these 
thn<^sckn  continue  to  be  asked,  it  is  hardly  superfluous  to  con- 
dnue  to  repeat  that  truth  of  fact  and  poetical  truth  --    wo  d.fferent 
thinc^s.     Milton's  attitude  towards  nature  is  not  tliat  of  a     descnp- 
tive*poet,"  if  indeed  the  phrase  be  not  a  self-contradiction. 

I^Milton,  nature  is  not  put  forward  as  the  poet's  tbeme.  His 
theme  is  man,  in  the  two  contrasted  moods  o  Joyous  emotion  or 
grave  reflection.  The  shifting  scenery  ministers  to  ^e  var>  ng 
mood.  Thomson,  in  the  Seasons  (1726),  sets  himself  to  render 
natural  phenomena  as  tliey  truly  are.  He  has  left  us  a  vivid  p  e- 
sentation  in  gorgeous  language  of  the  naturalistic  ^^-^^"f  r  of  the 
chan-ing  year.  Milton,  in  these  two  idylls,  has  recorded  a  day  ot 
twenty  four  hours.  But  he  has  not  registered  tlie  phenomena ;  he 
pTaces  us  at  the  standpoint  of  the  man  before  whom  they  deploy 
And  the  man  joyous  or  melancholy,  is  not  a  bare  spectator  of 
^lem  le"  Ih'e^stadent,  compouncled  of  — '^^'^fy  ^^  J^^^t 
gence  of  whom  we  are  not  told  that  he  saw  "^^  f  "f  •;"' J  ,^,^f^^'5 
felt  so  but  Willi  whom  we  are  made  copartners  of  his  thougiits  ana 
feelinc;.  d"s  iption  melts  into  emotion,  and  contemplation  bodies 
Use  fin  ima<rery  All  the  charm  of  rural  life  is  there,  but  it  is  not 
tendered T;^.s  in  the  form  of  a  landscape ;  the  scenery  is  subordi- 
nated  to  the  human  figure  in  the  centre. 
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These  two  short  idylls  are  marked  by  a  gladsome  spontaneity 
which  never  came  to  iMilton  again.  The  delicate  fancy  and  feeling 
which  play  about  U Allegro  and  //  Penseroso  never  reappear,  and 
form  a  strong  contrast  to  the  austere  imaginings  of  his  later  poetical 
period.  These  two  poems  have  the  freedom  and  frolic,  the  natural 
grace  of  movement,  the  improvisation,  of  the  best  Elizabethan  ex- 
amples, while  both  thoughts  and  words  are  under  a  strict  economy 
unknown  to  the  diffuse  exuberance  of  the  Spenserians. 

In  Lycidas  (1637)  we  have  reached  the  high-water  mark  of  Eng- 
lisn  poesy  and  of  Milton's  own  production.  A  period  of  a  century 
and  a  half  was  to  elapse  before  poetry  in  England  seemed,  in  Words- 
worth's Ode  on  l7n}}!ortaUty  (1807),  to  be  rising  again  towards  the 
level  of  inspiration  which  it  had  once  attained  in  Lycidas.  And  in 
the  development  of  the  Miltonic  genius  this  wonderful  dirge  marks 
the  culminating  point.  As  the  twin  idylls  of  1632  show  a  great  ad 
vance  upon  the  Ode  on  the  Nativity  (1629),  the  growth  of  the  poetic 
mind  during  the  five  years  which  follow  1632  is  registered  in 
Lycidas.  Like  the  V Allegro  and  //  Penseroso,  Lycidas  is  laid  out 
on  the  lines  of  the  accepted  pastoral  fiction  ;  like  them  it  offers  ex- 
quisite touches  of  idealised  rural  life.  But  Lycidas  opens  up  a 
deeper  vein  of  feeling,  a  patriot  passion  so  vehement  and  danger- 
ous that,  like  that  which  stirred  the  Hebrew  prophet,  it  is  com- 
pelled to  veil  itself  from  power,  or  from  sympathy,  in  utterance 
made  purposely  enigmatical.  The  passage  which  begins  "  Last 
came  and  last  did  go  "  raises  in  us  a  thrill  of  awe-struck  expectation 
wliich  I  can  only  compare  with  that  excited  by  the  Cassandra  of 
.^schylus's  Agamemnon.  For  the  reader  to  feel  this,  he  must 
have  present  in  memory  the  circumstances  of  England  in  1637.  He 
must  place  himself  as  far  as  possible  in  the  situation  of  a  cotem- 
porary.  The  study  of  Milton's  poetry  compels  the  study  of  his 
time  ;  and  Professor  ALasson's  six  volumes  are  not  too  mucl^  to 
enable  us  to  understand  that  there  were  real  causes  for  the  in- 
tense passion  which  glows  underneath  the  poet's  words — a  passion 
which  unexplained  would  be  thought  to  be  intrusive. 

The  historical  exposition  must  be  gatheredfrom  the  English 
history  of  the  period,  which  may  be  read  in  Professor  Masson's 
excellent  summary.  All  I  desire  to  point  out  here  is.  that  in 
Lycidas  Milton's  original  picturesque  vein  is  for  the  fiist  time 
crossed  with  one  of  quite  another  sort,  stern,  determined,  obscurely 
indicative  of  suppressed  passion,  and  the  resolution  to  do  or  die. 
The  fanaticism  of  the  covenantor  and  the  sad  grace  of  Petrarch 
seem  to  meet  in  Milton's  monody.  Yet  these  opposites,  instead  of 
neutralising  each  other,  are  blended  into  one  harmonious  whole  by 
the  presiding,  but  invisible,  genius  of  the  poet.  The  conflict  be'- 
tween  the  old  cavalier  world— the  years  of  gaiety  and  festivity  of  a 
splendid  and  pleasure-loving  court,  and  the  new  Puritan  world  into 
whicli  love  and  pleasure  were  not  to  enter — this  conflict  which  was 
commencing  in  the  social  life  of  England,  is  also  begun  in  Milton's 
own  breast,  and  is  reflected  in  Lycuias. 
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"  For  we  were  nurs'd  upon  the  self-same  hill." 

Here  is  the  sweet  mournfulness  of  the  Spenserian  time,  upon 
whose  joys  Death  is  the  only  intruder.  Pass  onward  a  little,  and 
you  are  in  presence  of  the  tremendous 

"  Two-handed  engine  at  the  door," 

the  terror  of  which  is  enhanced  by  its  obscurity.  We  are  very  sure 
that  the  avenger  is  there,  though  we  know  not  who  he  is.  In 
these  thirty  lines  we  have  the  preluding  mutterings  of  the  storm 
which  was  to  sweep  away  mask  and  revel  and  song,  to  inhibit  the 
drama,  and  suppress  poetry.  In  the  earlier  poems  Milton's  muse 
has  sung  in  the  tones  of  the  age  that  is  passing  away;  except  in 
his  austere  chastity,  a  cavalier.  Though  even  in  H Allegro  Dr. 
Johnson  truly  detects  "  some  melancholy  in  his  mirth."  In  Lycidas, 
for  a  moment,  the  tones  of  both  ages,  the  past  and  the  coming,  are 
combined,  and  then  Milton  leaves  behind  him  forever  the  golden 
age,  and  one  half  of  his  poetic  genius.  He  never  fulfilled  the 
promise  with  which  Lycidas  concludes,  "To-morrow  to  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new  " 
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CHAPTER  III. 

JOURNEY   TO   ITALY. 

Before  1632  Milton  had  begun  to  learn  Italian.  His  mind, 
just  then  open  on  all  sides  to  impressions  from  books,  was 
peculiarly  attracted  by  Italian  poetry.  The  language  grew  to  be 
loved  for  its  own  sake.  Saturated  with  Dante  and  Petrarch,  Tasso 
and  Ariosto,  the  desire  arose  to  let  the  ear  drink  in  the  music  of 
Tuscan  speech. 

The  "  unhappy  gift  of  beauty,"  which  has  attracted  the  spoiler 
of  all  ages  to  the  Italian  peninsula,  has  ever  exerted,  and  still 
exerts,  a  magnetic  force  on  every  cultivated  mind.  Manifold  are 
the  sources  of  this  fascination  now.  The  scholar  and  the  artist, 
the  antiquarian  and  the  historian,  the  architect  and  the  lover  of 
natural  scenery,  alike  find  here  the  amplest  gratification  of  their 
tastes.  This  is  so  still ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Italian 
cities  were  the  only  homes  of  an  ancient  and  decaying  civilisation. 
Not  insensible  to  other  impressions,  it  was  specially  the  desire  of 
social  converse  with  the  living  poets  and  men  of  taste — a  feeble 
generation,  but  one  still  nourishing  the  traditions  of  the  great 
poetic  age — which  drew  Milton  across  the  Alps. 

In  April,  1637,  Milton's  mother  had  died  ;  but  his  younger 
brother,  Christopher,  had  come  to  live,  with  his  wife,  in  the 
paternal  home  at  Horton.  Milton,  the  father,  was  not  unwilling 
that  his  son  should  have  his  foreign  tour,  as  a  part  of  that  elaborate 
education  by  which  he  was  qualifying  himself  for  his  doubtful 
vocation.  The  cost  was  not  to  stand  in  the  way,  considerable  as 
it  must  have  been.  Howell's  estimate,  in  his  Instructions  for 
Forreine  Travel  (1642),  was  300/.  a  year  for  the  tourist  himself,  and 
50/.  for  his  man,  a  sum  equal  to  about  1000/.  at  present. 

Among  the  letters  of  introduction  with  which  Milton  provided 
himself,  one  was  from  the  aged  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Provost  of 
Eton,  in  Milton's  immediate  neighborhood.  Sir  Henry,  wiio  had 
lived  a  long  time  in  Italy,  impressed  upon  his  young  friend  the 
importance  of  discretion  on  the  point  of  religion,  and  told  him  the 
story  which  he  always  told  to  travellers  who  asked  his  advice. 
"At  Siena  I  was  tabled  in  the  house  of  one  Alberto  Scipioni,  an 

old  Roman  courtier  in  dangerous  times At  my  departure 

for  Rome  1  had  won  confidence  enough  to  beg  his  advice  how  I 
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mic^ht  carry  myself  securely  there  without  offence  of  others  or  of 
•      \^,vn   rr,n<;ripnce      '  Si'^nor  Arrigo  mio,    says  he,    penstet . 

>;^nvvas  a  matter  which  demanded  much  circumspection. 
?■;  H  VVoTton  spoS  from  his  own  experience  of  far  more  rigorous 
t^Ls  than  those  of  the  Barberini  Pope.  But  he  may  have  noticed, 
even  in  Ws  brief  acquaintance  with  Milton,  a  fearless  presumption 
olspeech  which  was  just  what  was  most  likely  to  bring  him  into 
fr^nhfp  Ti-e  event  proved  that  the  hint  was  not  misplaced.  For 
at  Rome  itself!  in  he  very  lion's  den,  nothing  could  content  he 
at  Rome  i[^^"-'  ^         ^       I  ■     protestant  creed.     Milton 

^■°"  if   nS  CO  as  Peter  Hey  n  did,  who,  when  asked  as  to  his 
;Xion  ?  l^^ed    hit  he  was' a  CathoHc,  which,  in  a  Laudian  was 
h„  "Lnamral  equivoque.     Milton  was  resolute  in  his  religion  at 
Rome  so  mucl^io  th5t  many  were  deterred  from  showing  him  the 
dvihti^s  they  were  prepared  to  offer.     His  rule,  he  says,  was  '  not 
of  mv  own  accord  to  introduce  in  those  places  conversation  about 
rehSon  but,Tf  interrogated  respecting  the  faith  then,  whatsoever 
fshouVsuffer  to  dissemble  nothing.     What  I  was,  ,f  any  one 
Lkd,     concealed  from  no  one  ,  if  any  one  in  the  very  c  ty  of  the 
Pone  attacked  the  orthodox  religion,  I  defended  it  most  freely. 
Beyond  the  statement  that  the  Enghsh  Jesuits  were  '"dignant,  we 
hear  o£  no  evil  consequences  of  this  imprudence.     Perhaps  the 
Tesuits   saw  that   Milton  was   of  the   stuff  that  would  welcome 
Jnar'yrdom  and  were  sick  of  the  affair  of  Cahleo,  which  had  ter- 
riblv  dama"-ed  the  pretensions  of  their  Lhurcn. 

Mmon\rrived    in    Paris    April   or   May,  1638.     He   received 
civiUt  es  from  the  English  ambassador.  Lord  Sligo,  who  at  his  re- 
Qui    'ave  Wm  an  intmduction  to  Grotius.     Grotius,  says  Philips 
^  took^Milton's  visit  kindlv,  and  gave  him  entertainment  suitable 
tn1?is  worth  and  the  high  commendations  he  had  heard  of  him 
VVe  have  no  oS  er    ecord  of  his  stay  of  manv  days  in  Paris,  though 
A   Wood   sup  otes  that  "the   manners  and  graces  of  that  place 
were  nma^rilable  to  his  mind."    It  was  August  before  he  reached 
Florence  by  way  of  Nice  and  Genoa,  and  in  Florence  he  spent    he 
t  ^  mnnths  wl  ich  we  now  consider  the  most  impossible  there,  the 
r.     n     \u    IS    and   September.     Nor  did  he  find,  as  he  would 
rr  tVe    d  f  d  sertil    b      the    natives      We    hear   nothing   o 
M  Uon's  impressions  of  the  place,  Init  of  tlie  men  whom  he  met 
there  he  retained  ahvavs  a  lively  and  affectionate  remembrance. 
The  learned  and  polite 'Florentines  had  not  fled  to  the  hills  from 
the  stiflin'  heat  akd  blin.iing  glare  of  the  Lung   Arno.  but  seem  to 
have   carried    on   their   literary  meetings  in    defiance  of   climate 
TOswas  the  age  of  academies-an  institution,  Milton   says,   'of 
mosi^raiseworUw  effect,  both  for  the  cultivation  of  polite  letters 
Tnd  thrkeepin^  up  of  friendships."     Florence  had  five  or  six  such 
sScieesfr  Florentine,    the    Delia    Crusca,    the    Svoghati,  the 
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Apotisti,  &c.  It  is  easy,  and  usual  in  our  day,  to  speak  contempt- 
uously of  the  literary  tone  of  these  academies,  fostering,  as  they 
did,  aa  amiable  and  garrulous  intercourse  of  reciprocal  compliment, 
and  to  contrast  them  unfavorably  with  our  societies  for  severe 
research.  They  were  at  least  evidence  of  culture,  and  served  to 
keep  alive  the  traditions  of  the  more  masculine  Medicean  age. 
And  that  the  members  of  these  associations  were  not  unaware  of 
their  own  degeneracy  and  of  its  cause,  we  learn  from  Milton  him- 
self. For  as  soon  as  they  found  that  they  were  safe  with  the 
young  Briton,  they  disclosed  their  own  bitter  hatred  of  the 
Church's  yoke  which  they  had  to  bear.  "  I  have  sate  among  their 
learned  men,"  Milton  wrote  in  1644,  "and  been  counted  happy  to 
be  born  in  such  a  place  of  philosophic  freedom  as  they  supposed 
England  was,  while  themselves  did  nothing  but  bemoan  the  servile 
condition  into  which  learning  amongst  them  was  brought,  that  this 
was  it  which  had  dampt  the  glory  of  Italian  wits  that  nothing  had 
been  written  there  now  these  many  years  but  flattery  and  fusdan." 
Milton  was  introduced  at  the  meetings  of  their  academies;  his 
presence  is  recorded  on  two  occasions,  of  which  the  latest  is  the 
1 6th  September  at  the  Svogliati.  He  paid  his  scot  by  reciting 
from  memory  some  of  his  youthful  Latin  verses,  hexameters, 
"  molto  erudite,"  says  the  minute-book  of  the  sitting,  and  others, 
which  "  I  shifted,  in  the  scarcity  of  books  and  "conveniences, 
to  patch  up."  He  obtained  much  credit  by  these  exercises,  which, 
indeed,  deserved  it  by  comparison.  He  ventured  upon  the  perilous 
experiment  of  offering  some  compositions  in  Italian,  which  the  fas- 
tidious Tuscan  ear  at  least  professed  to  include  in  those  '"enco- 
miums which  the  Italian  is  not  forward  to  bestow  on  men  of  this 
side  the  Alps." 

The  author  of  Lycidas  cannot  but  have  been  quite  aware  of  the 
small  poetical  merit  of  such  an  ode  as  that  which  was  addressed  to 
him  by  Francini.  In  this  ode  Milton  is  the  swan  of  Thames — 
"  Thames,  which,  owing  to  thee,  rivals  Boeotian  Permessus  ;  "  and 
so  forth.  But  there  is  a  genuine  feeling,  an  ungrudging  warmth  of 
sympathetic  recognition  underlying  the  trite  and  tumid  panegyric. 
And  Milton  may  have  yielded  to  the  not  unnatural  impulse  of  show- 
ing his  countrymen  that  though  not  a  prophet  in  boorish  and  fana- 
tical England,  he  had  found  recognition  in  the  home  of  letters  and 
arts.  Upon  us  is  forced,  by  tliis  their  different  reception  of  Mil- 
ton, the  contrast  between  the  two  countries,  Italy  and  England,  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  rude  North,  who.se 
civilisation  was  all  to  come,  concentrating  all  its  intelligence  in  a 
violent  effort  to  work  off  the  ecclesiastical  poison  from  its  system,  is 
brought  into  sharp  contrast  with  the  sweet  South, whose  civilisation 
is  behind  it,  and  whose  intellect,  after  a  severe  struggle,  has  suc- 
cumbed to  tlie  material  force  and  organisation  of  the  Church. 

As  soon  as  the  season  allowed  of  it,  Milton  set  forward  to  Rome, 
takmg  what  was  then  tiie  usual  way  by  Siena.  At  Rome  he  spent 
two  months,  occupying  himself  partly  with  seeing  the  antiquities, 
and  partly  with  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  natives,  and  some 
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«f  f1,e  manv  forei<rners  resident  in  the  eternal  city.  But  though 
hi  receTved  much' civility,  we  do  not  find  that  he  met  with  the 
neculS  sympatl^^^  which^^ndeared  to  him  his  Tuscan  fnends  His 
EalySthe  German,   Lucas   Holstenius,  a  "f  ^^  «*  H^,"!' 

mKce  St  Mifton  heard  Leonora  Baroni  sing.  His  three  Latm 
?pU  ram  addressed  to  this  lady,  the  first  singer  of  Ital>-,  or  of  the 
worW  at  that  time,  testify  to  the  enthusiasm  she  excited  in  the 

"'^  Nol  Te  tL'sfthr;e  epigrams  the  only  homage. which  Milton 
paid  tJ  1  aHan  beauty.     Tl?e%usceptible  P-t,  who  in  the  sunle.s 

h^  ^^^  s:iJ^sSf,tdnhf)L^|^;|^ 

tensified  by  the  discipline  of  a  chaste  intention  Five  Itahan 
nieces  amon^  his  poems  are  to  the  address  o  another  lady 
whose  "  majestic  movements  and  love-darting  dark  brow  "had  sub- 
dued him  The  charm  lay  in  the  novelty  of  this  style  o  beauty  to 
on  .r  came  from  the^and  of  the  ^  ve^-^^inctu^ d  heelc 
{Cnmus\  and  the  "golden  nets  of  hair  [El.  i.  60).  iNo  clue  nas 
b?en  discovered  to  die  name  of  this  divinity,  or  to  the  occasion  on 

which  Milton  saw  her.  .  ^^^^^j      Thpri» 

Of  Milton's  impressions  of  Rome  there  ,s  no  reco  d.     Thee 
are  no  traces  of  special  observation  in  his  poetry.     The  desci.i> 
?ion  of  the'dt'y  S^  Paradise  Re,ained^.  32)  has  nothmg  chai^c^ 
tcristic  and  could  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  "ever  seen 
t  and  by  many  as  well  as  by  Milton.     We  get  one  glimpse  of  him 
bVa"dof^he  register  of  the  English    College,  as  dining  theixj^at  a 
"Lmptuous  enrertainment"  on  30th  October  when  he  me    Nic> 
nlas  Carcv  brother  of  Lord  Falkland.      In  spite  of  Sir  Henry  W  ot- 
^n's  caud;n,  h  s  resoluteness,  as  A.  Wood  calls  it,  ■"  l^'^.'-^^  'f  ^"• 
besides  making  the    English  Jesuits  -di..-ant  caused  oths,  no 
Jesuits,  to  withhold   civilities.     Hilton  on  y  tells  us  himsell 
the  -mt  Quilies  detained  him  in  Rome  about  two  months 

it  he  end  of  November  he  went  to  Naples.  On  the  road  e 
fellYn  wUh  an  Eremite  friar,  who  gave  him  an  -f  "f/^^l'^^J^.^J^'^ 
o      man  in    Naples  whom   it  was  i-l-J^/;'^^ '^Vt^^Lar  now 

=t^!;in^=roitrge::^rr;the'ff^^ 

old  age  that  he  should  now  entertain  a  third  poet,  greatei  tnaa 
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either.  In  spite  of  his  years,  he  was  able  to  act  as  cicerone  to  the 
young  Englishman  over  the  scenes  which  he  himself,  in  his  Life  of 
Tasso,  has  described  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet.  But  even  the 
high-souled  Manso  quailed  before  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  apologised  to  Milton  for  not  having  shown  him  greater  atten- 
tion, because  he  would  not  be  more  circumspect  in  the  matter  of 
religion.  Milton's  Italian  journey  brings  out  the  two  conflicting 
strains  of  feeling  which  were  uttered  together  mLycidas,  the  poet's 
impressibility  by  nature,  the  freeman's  indignation  at  clerical  dom- 
ination. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  when  the  latter  passion,  the  noble 
rage  of  freedom,  was  to  suppress  the  more  delicate  flower  of  poetic 
imagination.  Milton's  original  scheme  had  included  Sicily  and 
Greece,  The  serious  aspect  of  affairs  at  home  compelled  him  to 
renounce  his  project.  "  1  considered  it  dishonourable  to  be  enjoy- 
ing myself  at  my  ease  in  foreign  lands,  while  my  countrymen  were 
striking  a  blow  for  freedom."  He  retraced  his  steps  leisurely 
enough,  however,  making  a  halt  of  two  months  in  Rome,  and  again 
one  of  two  months  in  Florence.  We  find  him  mentioned  in  the 
minutes  of  the  academy  of  the  Svogliati  as  having  been  present  at 
three  of  their  weekly  meetings,  on  the  17th,  24th,  and  31st  March. 
But  the  most  noteworthy  incident  of  his  second  Florentine  residence 
is  his  interview  with  Galileo.  He  had  been  unable  to  see  the 
veteran  martyr  of  science  on  his  first  visit.  For  though  Galileo 
was  at  that  time  living  within  the  walls,  he  was  kept  a  close  pris- 
oner by  the  Inquisition,  and  not  allowed  either  to  set  foot  outside 
his  own  door,  or  to  receive  visits  from  non-Catholics.  In  the  spring 
of  1639,  however,  he  was  allowed  to  go  back  to  his  villa  at  Gioiella, 
near  Arcetri,  and  Milton  obtained  admission  to  him,  old,  frail,  and 
blind,  but  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculty.  There  is  ob- 
servable in  Milton,  as  Mr.  Masson  suggests,  a  prophetic  fascina- 
tion of  the  fancy  on  the  subject  of  blindness.  And  the  deep  im- 
pression left  by  this  sight  of  "the  Tuscan  artist"  is  evidenced  by 
the  feeling  with  which  Galileo's  name  and  achievement  are  im- 
bedded in  Paradise  Lost. 

From  Florence,  Milton  crossed  the  Apennines  by  Bologna  and 
Ferrara  to  Venice.  From  this  port  he  shipped  for  England  the 
books  he  had  collected  during  his  tour,  books  curious  and  rare  as 
they  seemed  to  PIiillii)s,  and  among  them  a  chest  or  two  of  choice 
music  books.  The  month  of  April  was  spent  at  Venice,  and  bid- 
ding farewell  to  the  beloved  land  he  would  never  visit  again,  Milton 
passed  the  Alps  to  Geneva. 

No  Englishman's  foreign  pilgrimage  was  complete  without  touch- 
ing at  this  marvellous  capital  of  the  reformed  faith,  which  with 
almost  no  resources  had  successfully  braved  the  whole  might  of 
the  Catholic  reaction.  The  only  record  of  Milton's  stay  at  Geneva 
is  the  album  of  a  Neapolitan  refugee,  to  which  Milton  contributed 
his  autograph,  under  date  loth  June  1639,  with  the  following  quo- 
tation : — 


,0  ^'f^L  TON. 

"  If  virtue  feeble  were. 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her." 

'^From  Conius. 
"  Ccelum  non  animum  muto,  rium  trans  mare  curro." 

(From  Horace.) 

But  it  is  probable  tliat  he  was  a  guest  in  the  house  of  one  of  the 
leading  pastors,  Giovanni  Diodati,  whose  nephew  Charles,  a  phy- 
sician commencing  practice  in  London,  was  Milton's  bosom  friend. 
Here  Milton  first  heard  of  llie  deatli,  in  the  previous  August,  o£ 
that  friend.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  him,  for  one  of  the  chief  pleas- 
sures  of  being  at  home  again  wouid  have  been  to  pour  into  a  sym- 
pathetic Italian  ear  the  story  of  his  adventures.  The  sadness  of 
the  homeward  journey  from  Geneva  is  recorded  for  us  in  the 
Epilaphiuni  Daviotiis.  This  piece  is  an  elegy  to  the  memory  of 
Charles  Diodati.  It  unfortunately  differs  from  the  elegy  on  King 
in  being  written  in  Latin,  and  is  thus  inaccessible  to  uneducated 
readers.  As  to  sucli  readers  the  topic  of  Milton's  Latin  poetry  is 
necessarily  an  ungrateful  subject,  I  will  dismiss  it  here  with  one 
remark.  Milton's  Latin  verses  are  distinguished  from  most  Neo- 
latin  verse  by  being  a  vehicle  of  real  emotion.  His  technical  skill 
is  said  to  have  been  surpassed  bv  others ;  but  that  in  which  he 
stands  alone  is,  that  in  these  exercises  of  imitative  art  he  is  able  to 
remain  himself,  and  to  give  utterance  to  genuine  passion.  Arti- 
ficial Arcadianism  is  as  much  the  framework  of  the  elegy  on  Dio- 
dati as  it  is  of  Lycidas.  We  have  Daphnis  and  Bion,  Tityrus  and 
Amyntas  for  characters,  Sicilian  valleys  for  scenery,  while  Pan, 
Pales,  and  the  Fauns  represent  the  supernatural.  The  shepherds 
defend  their  flocks  from  wolves  and  lions.  But  this  factitious  bu- 
colicisim  is  pervaded  by  a  pathos  which,  like  volcanic  heat,  has 
fused  into  a  new  compound  the  dilapidated  debris  of  the  Theo- 
critean  world.  And  in  the  Latin  elegy  there  is  more  tenderness 
than  in  the  English.  Charles  Diodati  was  much  nearer  to  Milton 
than  had  been  Edward  King.  The  sorrow  in  Lycidas  is  not  so 
much  personal  as  it  is  the  regret  of  the  society  of  Christ's.  King 
had  on!}'  been  known  to  Milton  as  one  of  the  students  of  the  same 
college ;  Diodati  was  the  associate  of  his  choice  in  riper  manhood. 
The  Epitaphiuni  Dat/ionis  is  further  memorable  as  Milton's 
last  attempt  in  serious  Latin  verse.  He  discovered  in  this  experi- 
ment that  Latin  was  not  an  adequate  vehicle  of  the  feeling  he 
desired  to  give  vent  to.  In  the  concluding  lines  he  takes  a  formal 
farewell  of  the  Latian  muse,  and  announces  his  purpose  of  adopt- 
ing henceforth  the  ''harsh  and  grating  Brittonic  idiom  "  {Brittoni' 
cum  siridens). 
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SECOND  PERIOD.     1640— 1660, 
CHAPTER   IV. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY — TEACHING. 

Milton  was  back  in  England  in  August,  1639.  He  had  been 
absent  a  year  and  three  months,  during  which  space  of  time  the 
aspect  of  public  affairs,  which  had  been  perplexed  and  gloomy 
when  he  left,  had  been  growing  still  more  ominous  of  a  coming 
storm.  The  issues  of  the  controversy  were  so  pervasive  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  any  educated  man  who  understood  them 
not  to  range  himself  on  a  side.  Yet  Milton,  thongh  he  had  broken 
off  his  projected  tour  in  consequence,  did  not  rush  into  the  fray  on 
his  return.  He  resumed  his  retired  and  studious  life,  "with  no 
small  delight,  cheerfully  leaving,"  as  he  says,  "  the  event  of  public 
affairs  first  to  God,  and  then  to  those  to  whom  the  people  had  com- 
mitted that  task." 

He  did  not  return  to  Horton,  but  took  lodgings  in  London,  in 
the  house  of  Russel,  a  tailor,  in  St.  Bride's  churchyard,  at  the  city 
end  of  Fleet  Street,  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  Farringdon  Street. 
There  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  iMilton  to  take  up  a  profession, 
not  even  for  the  sake  of  appearances.  The  elder  Milton  was  con- 
tent to  provide  the  son,  of  whom  he  was  proud,  with  the  means  of 
prosecuting  his  eccentric  scheme  of  life,  to  continue,  namely,  to 
prepare  himself  for  some  great  work,  nature  unknown. 

For  a  young  man  of  simple  habits  and  studious  life  a  little 
suffices.  The  chief  want  is  books,  and  of  these,  for  Milton's  style 
of  reading,  select  rather  than  copious,  a  large  collection  is  super- 
fluous. There  were  in  1640  no  public  libraries  in  London,  and 
a  scholar  had  to  find  his  own  store  of  books  or  to  borrow  from  his 
friends.  Milton  never  can  have  possessed  a  large  library.  At 
Horton  he  may  have  used  Kederminster's  bequest  to  Langley 
Church.  Still,  with  his  Italian  acquisitions,  added  to  the  books 
that  he  already  possessed,  he  soon  found  a  lodging  too  narrow  for 
his  accommodation,  and  removed  to  a  house  of  liis  own,  "  a  pretty 
garden-house,  in  Aldersgate,  at  tlie  end  of  an  entry."  Aldersgate 
was  outside  the  city  walls,  on  the  verge  of  the  open  country  of 
Islington,  and   was  a  genteel  though  not  a  fashionable  quarter. 


MILTON. 

There  were  few  streets  in  London,  says  Phillips,  more  free  from 

^"^^  He  had  taken  in  hand  the  education  of  his  two  nephews,  John 
and  Edward  Phillips,  sons  of  his  only  sister  Anne.  Anne  was  a 
few  >^ars  older  than  her  brother  John.  Her  first  husband,  Edward 
Phillips,  had  died  in  1631,  and  the  widow  had  g'.^^^/^^J,!!^;?  X'.  ^ 
steo-father  in  one  Thomas  Agar,  who  was  m  the  Clerk  of  the 
Crown's  office.  Milton,  on  settling  in  London  m  .639,  had  at  once 
taken  his  younger  nephew  John  to  live  with  him.  When,  m  1640, 
he  removed  to  Aidersgate,  the  elder,  Edward,  also  came  under  his 

'""^  it   was  affection  for  his  sister  which  first  moved  Milton  to 
undertake  the  tuition  of  her  sons,  he  soon  developed  a  taste  tortlie 
occupation.     In    1643  l^e  began  to  receive   mto  his  house  other 
puXbut   only,  says    Phillips   (who  is  solicitous  that  his  uncle 
Should  not  be  thought  to  have    kept  a  school),  ''the  sons  of  some 
gentlemen  that  we%  his  intimate    frsends."     He    threw  into  his 
lessons  the  same  errergy  which  he  earned  mto  f^ep-^^'"!,^'"?-  ^^" 
his  ea-erness  to  find  a  place    for   everything   that  could  be  learnt 
there  could  have  been  few  hours  in  the  day  which  were  not  invaded 
bv   teaching.     He    had    exchanged  the   contemplative    leisure    of 
Horton  for  a  busy  life,  in  which  no  hour  but  had  its  calls      Even 
on  Sundays  there  were  lessons  in  the  Greek  Testament  and  dicta- 
tions   of   a   system  of   Divinity  in  Latm.     His  pamphlets  of  this 
period  betray,  in  their  want  of  measure  and  eqmh hriiim,  even  in 
their  heated  style  and  passion-flushed  language,  the  life  at  high 
pressure  which'their  author  was  leading.  ,  .       , 

We  have  no  account  of  Milton's  method  of  teacliing  from  aiiy 
competent  puoil.  Edward  Phillips  was  an  amiable  and  upright 
man  who  earned  his  livinc:  respectably  by  tuition  and  the  com- 
pilation of  books.  He  held  his  uncle's  memory  in  great  veneration. 
But  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  education  he  received  at  his 
uncle's  hands,  the  only  characteristic  on  which  he  dwells  is  that  ot 
ouantilv.  Phillips's  account  is,  however,  supplemented  tor  us  Dy 
Milton's  written  theory.  V.\^  Tractate  of  Education  to  Master 
Samuel  Hartlib  is  probably  known  even  to  those  who  have  never 
looked  at  anything  else  of  Milton's  in  prose. 

Of  all  the  practical  arts,  that  of  education  .seems  the  most  cum- 
brous in  its  method,  and  to  be  productive  of  the  .stnalle.st  result 
with  the  most  lavish  expenditure  of  means.  Hence  the  subject  ot 
education  is  one  which  is  always  luring  on  the  innovator  and  the 
theorist.  Every  one,  as  he  grows  up,  becomes  aware  of  time  lost, 
and  effort  misapplied,  in  his  own  case.  It  is  not  unnatural  to 
desire  to  save  our  children  from  a  like  waste  of  iwwer.  And  in  a 
time  such  as  was  that  of  Milton's  youth,  when  all  traoitions  were 
bein.'  questioned,  and  all  institutions  were  to  be  remodelled,  it  was 
certain  that  the  school  would  be  among  the  earliest  objec  s  to 
attract  an  experimental  reformer.  Among  the  advanced  minds  ot 
the  time  there  had  grown  upa  deep  dissatisfaction  with  the  received 
methods  of   our   schools,  and  more  especially  of  our  universities. 


MILTON.  y: 

The  great  instaurator  of  all  knowledge,  Bacon,  in  prea^rf'ng  tlit 
necessity  of  altering  the  whole  method  of  knowing,  ir^iuded  as 
matter  of  course  the  metliod  of  teaching  to  know. 

The  man  who  carried  over  the  Baconian  aspiration  into  educa- 
tion was  Comenius  (d.  1670).  A  projector  and  enthusiast,  Com- 
enius  desired,  like  Bacon,  an  entirely  new  intellectual  eia.  With 
Bacon's  intellectual  ambition,  but  without  Bacon's  capacity, 
Comenius  proposed  to  revolutionise  all  knowledge  and  to 
make  complete  wisdom  accessible  to  all,  in  a  brief  space  of  time, 
and  with  a  minimum  of  labour.  Language  only  as  an  in- 
strument, not  as  an  end  in  itself ;  many  living  languages,  instead  of 
tiie  one  dead  language  of  the  old  school ;  a  knowledge  of  things, 
instead  of  words  ;  the  free  use  of  our  eyes  and  ears  upon  the  nature 
that  surrounds  us  ;  intelligent  apprehension,  instead  of  loading  the 
memory — all  these  doctrines,  afterwards  inherited  by  the  party  of 
rational  reform,  were  first  promulgated  in  Europe  by  the  numerous 
pamphlets — some  ninety  have  been  reckoned  up — of  this  Teuto- 
Slav,  Comenius. 

Comenius  had  as  the  champion  of  his  views  in  England  Samuel 
Hartlib,  a  Dantziger  by  origin,  settled  in  London  since  1628.  Hart- 
lib  had  even  less  of  real  science  than  Comenius,  but  he  was  equally 
possessed  by  the  Baconian  ideal  of  anew  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
of  knowledge.  Not  himself  a  discoverer  in  any  branch,  he  was 
unceasingly  occupied  in  communicating  the  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions of  others.  He  had  an  ear  for  every  novelty  of  whatever  kind, 
interesting  himself  in  social,  religious,  philanthropic  schemes,  as 
well  as  in  experiments  in  the  arts.  A  sanguine  universality  of 
benevolence  pervaded  that  generation  of  ardent  souls,  akin  only  in 
their  common  anticipation  of  an  unknown  Utopia.  A  secret  was 
within  the  reach  of  human  ingenuity  which  would  make  all  man- 
kind happy.  But  there  were  two  directions  more  especially  in 
Avhich  Hartlib's  zeal  without  knowledge  abounded.  These  were  a 
grand  scheme  for  the  union  of  Protestant  Christendom,  and  his 
propagand  of  Comenius's  school-reform. 

For  the  first  of  these  projects  it  was  not  likely  that  Hartlib 
would  gain  a  proselyte  in  Milton,  whohad  at  one-and-twenty  judged 
Anglican  orders  a  servitude,  and  was  already  chafing  against  the 
restraints  of  Presbytery.  But  on  his  other  hobby,  that  of  school- 
refo7-m,  Milton  was  not  only  sympathetic,  but  when  Hartlib  came 
to  talk  with  him,  he  found  that  most  or  all  of  Comenius's  ideas  had 
already  independently  presented  themselves  to  the  reflection  or 
experience  of  the  Englishman.  At  Hartlib's  request  Milton  con- 
sented to  ])ut  down  his  thoughts  on  paper,  and  even  to  print  them 
in  a  quarto  pam])hlet  of  eight  pages,  entitled.  Of  Education  :  to 
Master  Samuel  Hartlib. 

This  tract,  often  reproduced  and  regarded,  along  with  one  of 
Locke's,  as  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  subject,  must  often 
have  grievously  disapjwinted  those  who  have  eagerly  consulted  it 
for  i^ractical  liints  or  guidance  of  any  kind.  ItsinteVest  is  wholly 
biographical.    It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
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which  Milloncarriedmto  everything  he  atiemi^te^^ 
dain    of  the  beaten   I'^utme     and  p  oua    re  ance^i^^^^^^^^^ 
resources.     He  had  given  vent  elsewhere  l^  '^'^  '^j^^^^^^ter  health, 
system  of  Cambridge,  '.'  ^T^^'^^S^^^leveVlreatV  admired,  so  now 
a'nd  my  own   YO-gcr  luagmen     I   "^^  J^.^.^^t^ienounces  with 
( ,642)  much  less.       In   the   letter  10  5^^^^,,,  ,^hich  have 

equal  fierceness  the  schools  and      tne  niau>  f  1  „     ^he 

made  learnmg  generally  so  unpleas.ng  and  ^^^^^^^^^^^  f^  '^„,1  eon- 
alumni  of  the  universities  carry  away  w^^^^^ 

tempt  for  lea-'mng,  and  s n^  "e  ,^en  of Tortune  betake  themselves 
Z  f™erst:Siom?y"^''ltir^:trMilton  thim.,  are  the  best  of  the 

^'^^if Amoral  shipwred<s  are  tl.  --^1^^  ??Xm  S/^ 
Milton,  of  bad  education.  It  is  m  ^^' ^^^'^^J^  ^^^n  produced, 
reform  of  schools.  But  the  measu  e  of  refo  n^^  ^f^emedied.  I 
are  ludicrously  incommensurable  with  the  ^f^^^^^^^  tl,  are 
do  not  trouble  the  reader  with  recounting  ^^^  l^.^^^^^  communica- 
only  a  form  of  the  well-known  education^  .^    ^^^^ 

lion  of  useful  know  edge      The  doctnn^a^^^^^^ 

Tractate  is  complicated  by  the  ^^^V^f^  ."^'^^  _4      l^his  doctrine  is 

T„c  fine  definition  of  f -«- j'^-/";- ^s 'Xa.ion"  Zt 
S  fiK'Tman  .?  per^"™    -t'y.  »><"(»%.  -='  -^S-;'™-  X 
Ebiiir  '^e^  re^o8S^;T„lK%S  .  reVi£ 

fosicrMmonfand  wl,.A,e  took  on  from  tl,e  current  language  of 
■^''Son  .aw  strongly  a.  njany  Irave  done  J^forearrci. nee,  one 

the  natural  result  of  the  Miltonic  system  of  instruction  f 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MARRIAGE,   AND  PAMPHLETS   ON  DIVORCE. 

We  have  seen  that  Milton  turned  back  from  his  unaccom« 
plished  tour  because  he  "deemed  it  disgraceful  to  be  idling  away 
his  time  abroad  for  his  own  gratification,  while  his  countrymen 
were  contending  for  their  liberty."  From  these  words  biographers 
have  inferred  that  he  hurried  home  with  the  view  of  taking  service 
in  the  Parliamentarian  army.  This  interpretation  of  his  words 
seems  to  receive  confirmation  from  what  Phillips  thinks  he  had 
heard, — "  I  am  much  mistaken  if  there  were  not  about  this  time  a 
design  in  agitation  of  making  him  Adjutant-General  in  Sir  William 
Waller's  army."  Phillips  very  likely  thought  that  a  recruit  could 
enlist  as  an  Adjutant-General,  but  it  does  not  appear  from  Milton's 
own  words  that  he  himself  ever  contemplated  service  in  the  field. 
The  words  "contending  for  liberty  "  (de  libertate  dimicarent) could 
not.  as  said  of  the  winter  1638-39,  mean  anything  more  than  the 
strife  of  party.  And  when  war  did  break  out,  it  must  have  been 
obvious  to  Milton  that  he  could  serve  the  cause  better  as  a  scholar 
than  as  a  soldier. 

That  he  never  took  service  in  the  army  is  certain.  If  there  was 
a  time  when  he  should  have  been  found  in  the  ranks,  it  was  on  the 
1 2th  November,  1642,  when  every  able-bodied  citizen  turned  out 
to  oppose  the  march  of  the  king,  who  had  advanced  to  Brentford. 
But  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  sonnet — 

"Captain,  or  Colonel,  or  Knight  inarms," 

that  Milton,  on  this  occasion,  stayed  at  home.  He  had,  as  he  an- 
nounced in  February.  1642,  "taken  labour  and  intent  study  '"  to  be 
his  portion  in  this  life.  He  did  not  contemplate  enlisting  his  pen 
in  the  service  of  the  Parliament,  but  the  exaltation  of  his  country's 
glory  by  the  composition  of  some  monument  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, as  Dante  or  Tasso  had  done  for  Italian.  But  a  project 
ambitious  as  this  lay  too  far  off  to  be  out  in  execution  as  soon  as 
thought  of.  The  ultimate  purpose  had  10  give  place  to  the  imme- 
diate. One  of  these  interludes,  originating  in  Milton's  personal 
relations,  was  his  series  of  tracts  on  divorce. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1643.  Milton  took  a  sudden 
journey  into   the  country,  "  nobody  about   him  certainly  knowing 
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the  reason,  or  that  it  was  any  more  than  a  journey  of  recreation." 
He  was  absent  about  a  month,  and  when  he  returned  he  brought 
back  a  wife  with  him.  Nor  was  the  bride  alone.  She  was  attended 
'•  by  some  few  of  her  nearest  relations,"  and  there  was  feasting  and 
telebration  of  the  nuptials  in  the  house  in  Aldersgate  Street. 

The  bride's  name  was  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Richard  Powell, 
Esq.,  of  Forest  Hill,  J.  P.  for  the  county  of  Oxford.  Forest  Hill 
is  a  village  and  parish  about  five  miles  from  Oxford  on  the  Thame 
road,  where  Mr.  Powell  had  a  house  and  a  small  estate  of  some 
300/.  a  year,  value  of  that  day.  Forest  Hill  was  within  the  ancient 
royal  forest  of  Shotover,  of  which  Mr.  Powell  was  lessee-  The 
reader  will  remember  that  the  poet's  father  was  born  at  Stanton 
St.  John,  the  adjoining  parish  to  Forest  Hill,  and  that  Richard 
Milton,  the  grandfather,  had  been  under-ranger  of  the  royal  forest. 
There  had  been  many  transactions  between  the  Milton  and  the 
Powell  families  as  far  back  as  1627.  In  paying  a  visit  to  that 
neighljorhood,  Milton  was  both  returning  to  the  district  which  had 
been  the  home  of  all  the  Miltons,  and  renewing  an  old  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Powell  family.  Mr.  Powell,  though  in  receipt  of  a 
fair  income  for  a  country  gentleman — 300/.  a  year  of  that  day  may 
be  roughly  valued  at  1000/.  of  our  day — and  his  wife  had  brought 
him  3000/.,  could  not  live  within  his  means.  His  children  were 
numerous,  and,  belonging  to  the  cavalier  party,  his  house  was  con- 
ducted with  the  careless  and  easy  hospitality  of  a  royalist  gentle- 
man. Twenty  years  before  he  had  begun  borrowing,  and  among 
other  persons  had  had  recourse  to  the  prosperous  and  saving 
scrivener  of  Bread  Street.  He  was  already  mortgaged  to  the  Mil- 
tons,  fatlier  and  sons,  more  deeply  than  his  estate  had  any  prospect 
of  paying,  which  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  promi'sing  a  portion  of  looo/.  with  his  daughter.  Milton,  with  a 
poet's  want  of  caution,  or  indifference  to  money,  and  with  a  lofty 
masculine  disregard  of  the  temper  and  character  of  the  girl  he 
asked  to  share  his  life,  came  home  with  his  bride  in  triumph,  and 
held  feasting  in  celebration  of  his  hasty  and  ill-considered  choice. 
It  was  a  beginning  of  sorrows  to  him.  Hitherto,  up  to  his  thirty- 
fifth  year,  independent  master  of  leisure  and  the  delights  of  liter- 
ature', his  years  had  passed  without  a  check  or  a  shadow.  From 
this  day  forward  domestic  misery,  the  importunities  of  business, 
the  clamour  of  controversy,  crowned  by  the  crushing  calamity  of 
blindness,  were  to  be  hi's  portion  for  more  than  tliirty  years. 
Singular  among  poets  in  the  serene  fortune  of  the  first  half  of  life, 
in  tiie  second  half  his  piteous  fate  was  to  rank  in  wretchedness 
with  that  of  his  masters,  Dante  or  Tasso. 

The  biographer,  acquainted  with  the  event,  has  no  difficulty  in 
predicting Tt,  and  in  saying  at  this  point  in  his  story  that  Milton 
might  have  known  better  than,  with  his  puritanical  connexions,  to 
have  taken  to  wife  a  daughter  of  a  cavalier  house,  to  have  brought 
lier  from  a  roystering  home,  frequented  by  the  dissolute  officers  of 
the  (Jxford  garrison,  to  the  spare  diet  and'phiiosopiiical  retirement 
of  a  recluse  student,  and  to  have  looked  for  sympathy  and  response 
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for  his  speculations  from  an  uneducated  and  frivolous  girl.  Love 
has  blinded,  and  will  continue  to  blind,  the  wisest  men  to  calcula- 
tions as  easy  and  as  certain  as  these.  And  Milton,  in  whose  soul 
Puritan  austerity  was  as  yet  only  contending  with  the  more  genial 
currents  of  iuimanity,  had  a  far  greater  than  average  susceptibility 
to  tiie  charm  of  woman.  Even  at  the  later  date  of  Faradise  Lost, 
voluptuous  thoughts,  as  Mr.  Hallam  has  observed,  are  not  uncon- 
genial to  him.  And  at  an  earlier  age  his  poems,  candidly  pure 
ifrom  the  lascivious  innuendoes  of  his  contemporaries,  have  pre- 
served the  record  of  tlie  rapid  impression  of  the  momentary  passage 
of  beauty  upon  his  susceptible  mind.  Once,  at  twenty,  he  was  all 
on  fJame  by  the  casual  meeting,  in  one  of  his  walks  in  the  suburbs 
of  London,  with  a  damsel  whom  he  never  saw  again.  Again, 
sonnets  III.  to  v.  tell  how  he  fell  before  the  new  type  of  foreign 
beauty  which  crossed  his  path  at  Bologna.  A  similar  surprise  of 
his  fancy  at  the  expense  of  his  judgment  seems  to  have  happened 
on  the  present  occasion  of  his  v'isit  to  Shotover.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Marv  Powell  was  handsome,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  would  have  been  mentioned  if  she  had  been.  But  she  had 
youth  and  countrv  freshness  ;  her  "  unliveliness  and  natural  sloth 
unfit  for  conver.sation  "  passed  as  '•  the  bashful  muteness  of  a 
virgin;"  and  if  a  doubt  intruded  that  he  was  being  too  hasty, 
Milton  may  have  thought  that  a  girl  of  seventeen  couldbe  moulded 
at  pleasure. 

He  was  too  soon  undeceived.  His  dream  of  married  happiness 
barelv  lasted  the  honeymoon.  He  found  that  he  had  mated  him- 
self to  a  clod  ot  earth,  who  not  only  was  not  now,  but  had  not  the 
capacity  of  becoming,  a  helpmate  for  him.  With  Milton,  as  with 
the  whole  Calvinistic  and  Puritan  Europe,  woman  was  a  creature 
oi  an  inferior  and  subordinate  class.  Man  was  the  final  cause  of 
God's  creation,  and  woman  was  there  to  minister  to  this  nobler 
being.  In  his  dogmatic  treatise  De  Doctrina  Christiana.,  Milton 
formulated  this  sentiment  ii»  the  thesis,  borrowed  from  the  school- 
men, that  the  soul  was  communicated  "in  semine  patris."  The 
cavalier  section  of  society  had  inherited  the  sentiment  of  chivalry, 
and  contrasted  with  the  roundhead  not  more  by  its  loyalty  to  the 
per.son  of,  the  prince,  than  by  its  recognition  of  the  superior  grace 
and  refinement  of  womanhood.  Even  in  the  debased  and  degenerate 
epoch  of  court  life  which  followed  1660,  the  forms  and  language  of 
homage  still  jjrcserved  the  tradition  of  a  nobler  scheme  of  manners. 
The  Puritan  had  thrown  off  chivalry  as  being  parcel  of  Catholicism, 
and  had  replaced  it  by  the  Hebrew  ideal  of  the  sul))ection  and 
seclusion  of  woman.  Milton,  in  whose  mind  the  rigidity  of  Puritan 
doctrine  was  now  contending  with  the  freer  spirit  of  culture  and 
romance,  shows  on  the  present  occasion  a  like  conflict  of  doctrine 
with  sentiment.  While  he  adopts  the  Oriental  hypothesis  of 
woman  for  the  sake  of  man.  he  modifies  it  by  laying  more  stress 
upon  mutual  affection,  the  charities  of  home,  and  the  intercom- 
nnmion  of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  than  upon  the  ministration 
t)l  woman  to  the  appetite  and  comforts  of  man  which  makes  up  the 
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whole  of  her  functions  in  the  Puritan  apprehension.  The  failure 
in  his  own  case  to  obtain  this  genial  companionship  of  soul,  which 
he  calls  "  the  gentlest  end  of  marriage,"  is  what  gave  the  keenest 
edge  to  his  disappointment  in  his  matrimonial  venture. 

But  however  keen.y  he  felt  and  regretted  the  precipitancy  which 
had  yoked  him  for  life  to  "  a  mute  and  spiritless  mate,"  the  breach 
did  not  come  from  his  side.  The  girl  herself  conceived  an  equal 
repugnance  to  the  husband  she  had  thoughtlessly  accepted,  prob- 
ably on  the  strength  of  his  good  looks,  which  was  all  of  Milton 
that  she  was  capable  of  appreciating.  A  young  bride,  taken 
suddenly  from  the  freedom  of  a  jovial  and  an  undisciplined  home, 
rendered  more  lax  by  civil  confusion  and  easy  intercourse  with 
the  officers  of  the  royalist  garrison,  and  committed  to  the  sole 
society  of  a  stranger,  and  that  stranger  possessing  the  rights  of  a 
husband,  and  expecting  much  from  all  who  lived  with  him,  may 
not  unnaturally  have  been  seized  with  panic  terror,  and  wished  her- 
self home  again.  The  young  Mrs.  Milton  not  only  wished  it,  but 
incited  her  family  to  write  and  beg  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  go 
home  to  stay  the  remainder  of  the  summer.  The  request  to  quit 
her  husband  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  was  so  unreasonable  that 
the  parents  would  hardly  have  made  it  if  they  had  not  suspected 
some  profound  cause  of  estrangement.  Nor  could  Milton  have 
consented,  as  he  did,  to  so  extreme  a  remedy,  unless  he  had  felt 
that  tlie  case  required  no  less,  and  that  her  mother's  advice  and 
influence  were  the  most  available  means  of  awakening  his  wife  to 
a  sense  of  her  duty.  Milton's  consent  was  therefore  given.  He 
may  have  thought  it  desirable  she  should  go,  and  thus  Mrs.  Powell 
would  not  have  been  going  very  much  beyond  the  truth  when  she 
pretended  some  years  afterwards  that  her  son-in-law  had  turned 
awav  his  wife  for  a  long  space. 

Mary  Milton  went'^to  Forest  Hill  in  July,  but  on  the  under 
standing  that  she  was  to  come  back  at  Michaelmas.  When  the 
appointed  time  came,  she  did  not  appear.  Milton  wrote  for  her  to 
come.  No  answer.  Several  other  letters  met  the  same  fate.  At 
last  he  despatched  a  foot  messenger  to  Forest  Hill  desiring  her  re- 
turn. The  messenger  came  back  only  to  report  that  he  had  been 
"  dismissed  with  some  sort  of  contempt."  It  was  evident  that  Mary 
Milton's  family  had  espoused  her  cause  as  against  her  husband. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  secret  motive  of  their  conduct,  they 
explained  the  quarrel  politically  and  began  to  repent,  so  Phillips 
thought,  of  having  matched  the  eldest  daughter  of  their  house  with 
a  violent  Presbyterian. 

If  Milton  had  "hasted  too  eagerly  to  light  the  nuptial  torch,"  he 
had  been  equally  ardent  in  his  calculations  of  the  domestic  happi- 
ness upon  which  he  was  to  enter.  His  poet's  imagination  had 
invested  a  dull  and  common  girl  with  rare  attributes  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, and  had  pictured  for  him  the  state  of  matrimony  as  an 
earthly  paradise,  in  which  he  was  to  be  secure  of  a  response  of 
affection  showing  itself  in  a  communion  of  intelligent  interests.  In 
proportion  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  ideal  anticipation  was  the  fury  of 
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despair  which  came  upon  him  when  he  found  out  his  mistake.  A 
common  man,  in  a  common  age,  would  have  vented  his  vexation 
upon  the  individual.  Millon.  living  at  a  time  when  controversy 
turned  away  from  details,  and  sought  to  dig  down  to  the  roots  of 
every  question,  instead  of  urging  the  hardships  of  his  own  case,' 
set  to  to  consider  the  institution  of  marriage  in  itself.  He  published 
a  pamphlet  with  the  title.  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce, 
at  first  anonymously,  but  putting  his  name  to  a  second  edition, 
much  enlarged.  He  further  reinforced  this  argument  in  chief  with 
three  supplementary  pamphlets,  partly  in  answer  to  opponents  and 
objectors  :  for  there' was  no  lack  of  opposition,  indeed  of  outcry  loud 
and  tierce. 

A  biographer  closely  scans  the  passes  of  these  pamphlets,  not  for 
the  sake  of  tiieir  direct  argument,  but  to  see  if  he  can  extract  from 
them  any  indirect  hints  of  their  author's  personal  relations.  There 
is  found  in  them  no  mention  of  Milton's  individual  case.  Had  we 
no  other  information,  we  should  not  be  authorised  to  infer  from 
them  that  the  question  of  the  marriage  tie  was  more  than  an  ab- 
stract question  with  the  author. 

But  though  all  mention  of  his  own  case  is  studiously  avoided 
by  Milton,  his  pamphlet,  when  read  by  the  light  of  Phillips's  brief 
narrative,  does  seem  to  give  some  assistance  in  apprehending  the 
circumstances  of  this  obscure  passage  of  the  poet's  life.      The 
mystery  has  always  been  felt  by  the  biographers,  but  has  assumed 
a  darker  hue  since  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Masson  of  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of    The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,  \s\X\\  the 
-written  date  of  August    i.     According  to  Phillips's  narrative,  the 
pamphlet  was  engendered  by  Milton's  indignation  at  his  wife's  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  him.  in  refusing  to  keep  the  engagement  to 
return  at  Michaelmas,  and  would  therefore  be  composed  in  Oc- 
tober and   November,  time  enough  to  allow  for  the  sale  of  the 
edition,  and  the  preparation  of  the  enlarged  edition,  which   came 
out  in  February,  1644.     But  if   the  date   "August  i  "  for  the  first 
edition  be  correct,  we  have  to  suppose  that  Milton  was  occupying 
himself  with  the  composition  of  a  vehement  and  impassioned  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  divorce  for  incompatibility  of  temper  during  the 
honeymoon  !     Such  behaviour  on   IMilton's  part,  he  being  thirty- 
five,  towards  a  girl  of  seventeen,  to  whom  he  was  bound  to  show 
all  loving  tenderness,  is  so  horrible  that  a  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  there  was  a  more  adequate  cause  for  his  displeasure,  a 
suggestion  which   Milton's  biographer  is  bound  to  notice,  even  if 
he  does  not  adopt  it.     The  suggestion,  which   I  believe  was  first 
m.ide  by  a  writer  in  the  Athenccum,  is  that  Milton's   young  wife 
refused  him  the  consummation  of  the  marriage.    The  supposition  is 
founded  upon  a  certain  passage  in  Milton's  pamphlet. 

If  the  early  date  of  the  pamphlet  be  the  true  date  ;  if  the  Doc- 
trine and  Discipline  was  in  the  hands  of  the  public  on  August  I  ; 
if  Milton  was  brooding  over  this  seething  agony  of  passion  all 
through  July,  with  the  young  bride,  to  whom  he  had  been  barely 
wedded  a  month,  in  the  house  where  he  was  writing,  then  the  only 
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apoloo-y  for  this  outrage  upon  the  charities,  not  to  say  decencies 
of  home  is  that  which  is  suggested  by  the  passage  referred  to. 
Then  the  pamphlet,  hovvever'imprudent,  becomes  pardonable.  It 
is  a  passionate  cry  from  the  depths  of  a  great  despair ;  another 
evidence  of  the  noble  purity  of  a  nature  which  refused  to  console 
itself  as  other  men  would  have  consoled  themselves ;  a  nature 
which,  instead  of  an  egotistical  whine  for  its  own  deliverance,  sets 
itself  to  plead  the  common  cause  of  man  and  of  society.  He  gives 
no  intimation  of  any  individual  interest,  but  his  argument  through- 
out glows  with  a  white  heat  of  concealed  emotion,  such  as  could 
onlyiDe  stirred  by  the  sting  of  some  personal  and  present  misery. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  free  opinion  abroad  in  England, 
or  at  least  in  London,  at  this  date,  Milton's  divorce  pamphlets 
created  a  sensation  of  that  sort  which  Gibbon  is  fond  of  calhng  a 
scandal.  A  scandal  in  this  sense,  must  always  arise  in  your  own 
party,  you  cannot  scandalise  the  enemy.  And  so  it  was  now. 
The'Episcopahaas  were  rejoiced  that  Milton  should  ruin  his  credit 
with  his  own  side  by  advocating  a  paradox.  The  Presbyterians 
hastened  to  disown  a  man  who  enabled  their  opponents  to  brand 
their  religious  scheme  as  the  parent  of  moral  heresies.  For  though 
church  government  and  the  English  constitution  in  all  its  parts  had 
begun  to  be  open  questions,  speculation  had  not  as  yet  attacked  either 
of  the  two  bases  of  society,  property  or  the  family.  Loud  was  the 
outcry  of  the  Philistines.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  rigid  bonds 
of  Presbyterian  orthodoxy  would  not  in  any  case  havelong  helcl 
Milton.  They  were  snapped  at  once  by  the  publication  of  iiis 
opinions  on  divorce,  and  Milton  is  henceforward  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  independent  of  the  new  party  which  shortly  after 
this  date  began  to  be  heard  of  under  the  name  of  Independents. 

But  the  men  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  this  new  mode  of  think- 
ing were  as  yet,  in  1643,  "ot  consolidated  into  a  sect,  still  less  was 
tiieir  importance  as  the  coming  political  party  dreamt  of.  At  pres- 
ent they  were  units,  only  drawn  to  each  other  by  the  sympathy  of 
opinion.  The  contemptuous  epithets  Anabaptist,  Antinomian,  &c., 
could  be  levelled  against  tiiem  with  fatal  effect  by  every  Philistine, 
and  were  freely  used  on  this  occasion  against  Milton.  He  says  of 
himself  that  he  now  lived  in  a  world  of  disesteem.  Nor  was  tliere 
wanting,  to  comi)lete  his  discomfiture,  the  practical  parody  of  tlie 
doctrine  of  divorce.  A  Mistress  Attaway,  lacewoman  in  Hell 
Alley,  and  she-preacher  in  CoU-man  Street,  had  been  reading 
M.is'ier  Milton's  book,  and  remembered  that  she  had  an  unsancti- 
fied  husband,  who  did  not  speak  the  language  of  Canaan.  She 
further  reflected  that  Mr.  Attaway  was  not  only  unsancli.fied,  l)Ut 
was  also  absent  with  the  army,  wiiile  William  Jeniiey  was  on  the 
spot,  and,  like  herself,  al.so  a  preacher.  Could  a  "scandalised  " 
Presbyterian  help  jiointing  the  finger  of  triumphant  scorn  at  such 
<;xami)les.  Ihe  natural  fruits  of  that  mischievous  book,  The  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  ? 

Heyond  the  stasje  of  scandal  and  disesteem  the  matter  did  not 
proceed.     In  dedicating  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  to  the  Parlia* 
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ment,  Milton  had  specially  called  on  that  assembly  to  legislate  for 
the  relief  of  men  who  were  encumbered  with  unsuitable  spouses. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  this  appeal,  as  there  was  far  other  work  on 
hand,  and  no  particular  pressure  from  without  in  the  direction  of 
Milton's  suit.  Divorce  for  incompatibility  of  temper  remained  his 
private  crotchet,  or  obtained  converts  only  among  his  fellow-suffer- 
ers, who,  however  numerous,  did  not  form  a  body  important 
enough  to  enforce  by  clamour  their  demand  for  relief. 

Milton  was  not  very  well  pleased  to  find  that  the  Parliament 
had  no  ear  for  the  bitter  cry  of  distress  wrung  from  their  ardent 
admirer  and  staunch  adherent.  Accordingly,  in  1645,  in  dedicating 
the  last  of  the  divorce  pamphlets,  which  he  entitled  Tetrachordofi^ 
to  the  Parliament,  he  concluded  with  a  threat,  "  If  the  law  makes 
not  a  timely  provision,  let  the  law,  as  reason  is,  bear  the  censure  of 
the  consequences." 

This  threat  he  was  prepared  to  put  in  execution,  and  did,  in 
1645,  as  Phillips  tells  us,  contemplate  a  union,  which  could  not 
have  been  a  marriage,  with  another  woman.  He  was  able  at  this 
time  to  find  some  part  of  that  solace  of  conversation  which  his  wife 
failed  to  give  him,  among  his  female  acquaintances.  Especially 
we  find  him  at  home  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  Parliamentary 
women,  the  Lady  Margaret  Ley,  a  lady  "  of  great  wit  and  inge- 
nuity," the  "honoured  Margaret"  of  Sonnet  x.  But  the  Lady 
Margaret  was  a  married  woman,  being  the  wife  of  a  Captain  Hob- 
son,  a  "very  accomplished  gentleman,"  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
young  lady  who  was  the  object  of  his  attentions,  and  who,  if  she 
were'  the  '"virtuous  young  lady"  of  Sonnet  ix.,  was  "  in  the  prime 
of  earliest  youth,"  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Davis,  of  whom  nothing 
else  is  now'  known.  She  is  described  by  Phillips,  who  may  have 
seen  her,  as  a  very  handsome  and  witty  gentlewoman.  Though 
Milton  was  ready  to  brave  public  opinion.  Miss  Davis  was  not. 
And  so  the  suit  hung,  when  all  schemes  of  the  kind  were  put  an 
end  to  by  the  unexpected  submission  of  Mary  Powell. 

Since  October,  1643,  when  Milton's  messenger  had  been  dis- 
missed from  Forest  Hill,  the  face  of  the  civil  struggle  was  changed. 
The  Presbyterian  army  had  been  replaced  by  that  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, and  the  immediate  consequence  had  been  the  decline  of  the 
royal  cause,  consummated  by  its  total  ruin  on  the  day  of  Naseby, 
in  June,  1645.  Oxford  was'closely  invested.  Forest  Hill  occupied 
by  the  besiegers,  and  the  Powell  family  compelled  to  take  refuge 
within  the  lines  of  the  city.  Financial  bankruptcy,  too,  had  over- 
taken the  Powell's.  These  influences,  rather  than  any  rumours 
which  may  have  reached  them  of  Milton's  designs  in  regard  to 
Miss  Davis,  wrought  a  change  in  the  views  of  the  Powell  family. 
By  the  triumph  of  the  Independents  Mr.  Milton  was  become  a  man 
of  consideration,  and  might  be  useful  as  a  protector.  They  con- 
cluded that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  was  to  seek  a  reconcilia- 
tion. There  were  not  wanting  friends  of  Milton's  also,  some  per- 
haps divining  his  secret  discontent,  who  thought  that  such  recon- 
ciHation  would  be  butter  for  him  too,  than  perilling  his  happiness 
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upon  the  experiment  of  an  illegal  connexion.  A  conspiracy  of  the 
friends  of  both  parties  contrived  to  introduce  Mary  Powell  into  a 
house  where  Milton  often  visited  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  She 
was  secreted  in  an  adjoining  room,  on  an  occasion  when  Milton 
was  known  to  be  coming,  and  he  was  surprised  by  seeing  her 
suddenly  brought  in,  throw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  ask  to  be  for- 
given. The  poor  young  thing,  now  two  years  older  and  wiser,  but 
still  only  nineteen,  pleaded,  truly  or  falsely,  that  her  mother  "had 
been  all  along  the  chief  promoter  of  her  forwardness."  Milton, 
witli  a  "  noble  leonine  clemency  "  which  became  him,  cared  not  for 
excuses  for  tlie  past.  It  was  enough  that  she  was  come  back,  and 
was  willing  to  live  with  him  as  his  wife.  He  received  her  at  once, 
and  not  only  her,  but  on  the  surrender  of  Oxford,  in  June,  1646, 
and  the  sequestration  of  Forest  Hill,  took  in  the  whole  family  of 
Powells,  including  the  mother-in-law,  whose  influence  with  her 
daughter  might  even  again  trouble  his  peace. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  Milton  had  this  impressive 
scene,  enacted  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  in  1645,  before  his  mind, 
when  he  wrote,  twentv  years  afterwards,  the  lines  in  Paradise  Lost, 
X.  937  :— 

"  Eve,  with  tears  that  ceas'd  not  flowing 
And  tresses  all  disorder'd,  at  his  feet 
Fell  humble,  and  embracing  them,  besought 
His  peace.  ... 

Her  lowly  plight 
Immovable,  till  peace  obtain' d  from  fault 
Acknowlcdg'd  and  deplor'd,  in  Adam  wrought 
Commiseration  ;    soon  his  heart  relented 
Tow'rds  her,  his  life  so  late  and  sole  delight. 
Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress  ! 
Creature  so  fair  his  reconcilejnent  seeking, 

***** 
At  once  disarm'd,  his  anger  all  he  lost." 

The  garden-house  in  Aldersgate  Street  had  before  been  found 
too  small  for  the  pupils  who  were  being  now  pressed  upon  Milton. 
It  was  to  a  larger  house  in  Barbican,  a  side  street  leading  out  of 
Aldersgate,  that  he  brought  the  Powells  and  Mary  Milton.  Milton 
nrobably  abated  his  exactions  on  the  point  of  companionship,  and 
learned  to  be  content  with  her  acquiescnce  in  tlie  duties  of  a  wife. 
In  July,  1646,  she  became  a  mother,  and  bore  in  all  four  children. 
Of  these,  three,  all  daughters,  lived  to  grow  up.  Mary  Milton  her- 
self died  in  giving  birth  to  tlie  fourth  child  in  the  summer  of  1652. 
She  was  only  twenty-six,  and  had  been  married  to  Milton  nine  years. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Wk  have  now  seen  Milton  engaged  in  teaching  and  writing  on 
education,  involved  in  domestic  unhappiness,  and  speculating  on 
the  obligations  of  marriage.  But  neither  of  these  topics  formed 
the  principal  occupation  of  his  mind  during  these  years.  He  had 
renounced  a  cherished  scheme  of  travel,  because  his  countrymen 
were  engaged  at  home  in  contending  for  their  liberties,  and  it  could 
not  hut  be  that  the  gradually  intensified  stages  of  that  struggle  en- 
grossed his  interest,  and  claimed  his  participation. 

So  imperative  did  he  regard  this  claim  that  he  allowed  it  to 
override  the  purposed  dedication  of  his  life  to  poetry.  Not  indeed 
for  ever  and  aye,  but  for  a  time.  As  he  had  renounced  Greece, 
the  ^gean  Isles,  Thebes,  and  the  East  for  the  fight  for  freedom, 
so  now  to  the  same  cause  he  postponed  the  composition  of  his  epic 
of  Arthurian  romance,  or  whatever  his  mind  "  in  the  spacious  cir- 
cuits of  her  musing  proposed  to  herself  of  highest  hope  and  hard- 
est attempting."  No  doubt  at  first,  in  thus  deferring  the  work  of 
his  life,  he  thought  the  delay  would  be  for  a  brief  space.  He  did 
not  foresee  that  having  once  taken  an  oar,  he  would  be  chained  to 
it  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  that  he  would  finally  owe  his  re- 
lease to  the  ruin  of  the  cause  he  had  served.  But  for'thc  Restora- 
tion and  the  overthrow  of  the  Puritans,  we  should  never  have  had 
the  great  Puritan  epic. 

_  The  period  then  of  his  political  activity  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
episode  in  the  life  of  the  poet  Milton.  It  is  indeed  an  episode 
which  fills  twenty  years,  and  tiiose  the  most  vigorous  years  of  man- 
hood, from  his  thirty-second  to  his  fifty-second  year. '  He  himself 
was  conscious  of  the  sacrifice  he  was' making,  and  apologises  to 
the  public  for  thus  defrauding  them  of  the  better  work  which  he 
stood  pledged  to  execute.  As  he  puts  it,  there  was  no  choice  for 
him.  He  could  not  help  himself,  at  this  critical  juncture,  "  when 
the  Church  of  God  was  at  tlie  foot  of  her  insulting  enemies;"  he 
would  never  have  ceased  to  reproach  himself,  if  he  had  refused  to 
em|)!oy  the  fruits  of  his  studies  in  her  behalf.  He  saw  also  that  a 
generation  inflamed  by  the  passions  of  conflict,  and  looking  in 
breathless  suspense  for  the  issue  of  battles,  was  not  in  a  mood  to 
attend  to  poetry.     Nor,  indeed,  was  he  ready  to  write,  "not  hav- 
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ing  yet  (this  is  in  1642)  completed  to  my  mind  the  full  circle  of  my 
private  studies."  . 

But  though  he  is  drawn  into  the  strife  against  his  will,  and  in 
defiance  of  his  genius,  when  he  is  in  it  he  throws  into  it  the  whole 
vehemence  of  his  nature.  The  pamphlet  period,  I  have  said,  is  an 
episode  in  the  life  of  the  poet.  But  it  is  a  genuine  part  of  Miltons 
life  However  his  ambition  may  have  been  set  upon  an  epic 
crown,  his  zeal  for  what  he  calls  the  church  was  an  equal  passion, 
nav  had,  in  his  judgment,  a  paramount  claim  upon  him.  He  is  a 
zealot  among  the  zealots;  his  cause  is  the  cause  of  God;  and  the 
sword  of  the  Independents  is  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon. 
He  does  not  refute  opponents,  but  curses  enemies.  Yet  his  rage, 
even  when  most  delirious,  is  always  a  Miltonic  rage;  it  is  grand, 
sublime  terrible!  Mingled  with  the  scurrilities  of  the  theological 
brawl  are  passages  of  the  noblest  English  ever  written.  Hartley 
Colerid"-e  explains  tlie  dulness  of  the  wit-combats  in  Shakspeare 
and  Jon"son,  on  the  ground  that  repartee  is  the  accomplishment 
of  lio-hter  thinkers  and  a  less  earnest  age.  So  of  Milton's  pam- 
phlets it  must  be  said  that  he  was  not  fencing  for  pastime,  but  tight- 
]n<^  for  all  he  held  most  worthy.  He  had  to  think  only  of  making 
hit  blows  tell.  When  a  battle  is  raging,  and  my  fnends  are 
sorely  pressed,  am  I  not  to  help  because  good  manners  forbid  the 
shedding  of  blood  ? 

No  good  man  can,  with  impunity,  addict  himself  to  party.  And 
the  best  men  will  suffer  most,  because  their  conviction  of  the 
goodness  of  their  cause  is  deeper.  But  when  one  with  the  sensi- 
bility of  a  poet  throws  himself  into  the  excitements  of  a  struggle, 
he  is  certain  to  lose  his  balance.  The  endowment  of  feeling  and 
imacrination  whicli  qualifies  him  to  be  the  ideal  interpreter  of  life, 
unfits  him  for  participation  in  that  real  life,  through  the  manreuvres 
and  compromises  of  which  reason  is  the  only  guide,  and  where  im- 
a-^ination  is  as  much  misplaced  as  it  would  be  in  a  game  of  chess, 
"'rhe  enuol)lin"-  difference  between  one  man  and  another  is  that 
one  feels  more  than  another."  Milton's  capacity  of  emotion,  when 
once  he  became  champion  of  a  cause,  could  not  be  contained 
within  the  bounds  of  ordinary  speech.  It  breaks  into  ferocious 
rei^robation,  into  terrific  blasts  of  vituperation,  beneatli  whicii  the 
very  languatxe  creaks,  as  the  timl)ers  of  a  ship  in  a  .storm.  Cor- 
ruptio  optimi  possima.  The  archangel  is  recognisable  by  the  en- 
erJrv  of  his  malice.  Were  all  those  accomplishments,  those  many 
studious  years  hiving  wisdom,  the  knowledge  of  all  tlie  tongues 
tlic  command  of  all  the  tlioui,dits  of  all  the  ages,  and  tliat  wealth  of 
Kn.dish  expression— were  all  these  acquirements  only  of  use,  that 
their  possessor  miglit  vie  in  defamation  with  an  Edwards  or  a  Du 

Moulin  ?  ,  ,  1  • 

For  it  should  be  noted  that  these  pamphlets,  now  only  serving 
as  a  record  of  the  iKostitulion  of  genius  to  political  party,  were,  at 
the  time  at  which  thev  appeared,  of  no  use  to  the  cause  in  wIiicH 
they  were  written.  Writers,  with  a  professional  tendency  to  mag- 
nify their  office,  have  always  been  given  to  exaggerate  the  effect  ot 
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printed  words.  Tliere  are  examples  of  thought  having  been  influ- 
enced bv  books.  But  such  books  have  been  scientific,  not  rhetori- 
cal. Milton's  pamphlets  are  not  works  of  speculation,  or  philoso- 
phy, or  learning,  or  solid  reasoning  on  facts.  They  are  inflamma- 
tory appeals,  addressed  to  the  passions  of  the  hour.  He  who  was 
meditating  the  erection  of  an  enduring  monument,  such  as  the 
•world  would  not  willingly  let  die,  was  content  to  occupy  himself 
with  the  most  ephemeral  of  all  hackwork.  His  own  polemical  writ- 
ings may  be  justly  described  in  the  words  he  himself  uses  of  a 
book  bv  one  of  his  opponents,  as  calculated  "  to  gain  a  short,  con- 
temptible, and  soon-fading  reward,  not  to  stir  the  constancy  and 
solid  firmness  of  any  wise  man  .  ,  .  but  to  catch  the  worthless  ap- 
probation of  an  inconstant,  irrational,  and  image-doting  rabble." 

It  would  have  been  not  unnatural  that  the  public  school  and 
university  man,  the  admirer  of  Shakspeare  and  the  old  romances, 
the  pet  of  Italian  academies,  the  poet-scholar,  himself  the  author 
of  two  Masks,  who  was  nursing  his  wings  for  a  new  flight  into  the 
realms  of  verse,  should  have  sided  with  the  cavaliers  against  the 
Puritans,  with  the  party  of  culture  and  the  humanities  against  the 
party  which  shut  up  the  theatres  and  despised  profane  learning. 
But  we  have  seen  that  there  Avas  another  side  to  Milton's  mind. 
This  may  be  spoken  of  as  his  other  self,  the  Puritan  self,  and  re- 
garded as  in  internal  conflict  with  the  poet's  self.  His  twenty 
years'  pamphlet  warfare  may  be  presented  by  his  biographer  as 
the  expression  of  the  Puritanic  Milton,  who  shall  have  been  driven 
back  upon  his  suppressed  instincts  as  a  poet  by  the  ruin  of  his 
political  hopes.  This  chart  of  Milton's  life  is  at  once  simple  and 
true.  But  like  all  physiological  diagrams  it  falls  short  of  the 
subtlety  and  complexity  of  human  character.  A  study  of  the  pam- 
phlets wi  1  show  that  the  poet  is  all  there,  indeed  only  too  openly 
for  influence  on  opinion,  and  that  the  blighted  hope  of  the  patriot 
lends  a  secret  pathos  to  Paradise  Lost  and  Samson  Agonist^s. 

This  other  element  in  Milton  is  not  accurately  named  Puritanism. 
Even  the  term  republicanism  is  a  coarse  and  conventional  de- 
scription of  that  sentiment  which  dominated  his  whole  being,  and 
which  is  the  inspiration  at  once  of  his  poetry  and  of  his  prose.  To 
give  a  name  to  this  sentiment,  I  must  call  it  the  love  of  liberty.  It 
was  an  aspiration  at  once  real  and  vague,  after  a  new  order  of  things, 
an  order  in  which  the  old  injustices  and  oppressions  should  cease; 
after  a  new  Jerusalem,  a  millennium,  a  Utopia,  an  Oceana.  Its 
aim  was  to  realise  in  political  institutions  that  great  instauration  of 
which  Bacon  dreamed  in  the  world  of  intelligence.  It  was  much 
more  negative  than  affirmative,  and  knew  better,  as  we  all  do,  how 
good  was  hindered  than  how  it  should  be  promoted.  "  I  did  but 
prompt  the  age  to  quit  their  clogs.'''  Milton  embodied,  more  per- 
fectly than  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  this  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is 
the  ardent  aspiration  after  the  pure  and  noble  life,  the  aspiration 
which  stamps  every  line  he  wrote,  verse  or  prose,  with  a  dignity  as 
of  an  heroic  age.  This  gives  consistency  to  all  his  utterances. 
The  doctrinaire    republican   of   to-day  cannot  understand  how  the 
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man  who  approved  the  execution  of  the  would-be  despot  Charles 
StuarTshoSd  have  been  the  hearty  supporter  of  the  real  autocrat 
Oliver  Cromwell.     Milton  was  not  the  slave  of  a  name.     He  cared 
not  for  the  word  republic,  so  as  it  was  well  with  the  commonwealth 
Parliaments  or  single  rulers,  he  knew,  are  but  means  to  an  end ;  i£ 
that  end  was  obtained,  no  matter  if  the  constitutional  guarantees 
'  xist  or  not.     Many  of  Milton's  pamphlets  are  certainly  party  plead- 
ings choler  c,  one-sided,  personal.     But  through  them  all  runs  the 
on"e  redeeming  characteristic-that  they  are  all  wntten  on  the  s,de 
o?  liberty.     He  defended  religious  liberty  against  theprelates,  civil 
hberty  alainst  the  crown,  the^liberty  of  the  press  against  the  exec- 
utive 'liberty  of  conscience  against  the  Presbytenans,  and  domestic 
hblry  against  the  tyranny  ofn:anon  law.     Milton's  P^niph  lets  m,gh 
have  been  stamped  iith  the  motto  which  Selden  inscribed  (in  Greek) 
in  all  his  books,  "  Liberty  before  everything."  _ 

One  virtue  these  pamphlets  possess,  the  virtue  of  s  yle.     Ihey 
are  monuments  of  ou'r  language'so  remarkable  that  Moon's  prose 
works  must  always  be  resorted  to  by  students,  as  long  ^^  L  ghsh 
remains  a  medium  of  ideas.     Yet  even  on  Uie  score  of  style  Milton  s 
prose  is  subject  to  serious  deduct.ons._    His  negligence  '^  such  as 
to  amount  to  an  absence  of  construction.     He  ^h^' ''^.^'^ Jfff„^' 
trained  the  sentence  with  delicate  sensibility  to  follow  his  guid  ng 
hand  into  exquisite  syntax,  seems  in  his  prose  writing  to  abandon 
his  meaning  to  shift  lor  itself.     Here  Milton  compares  disadvan- 
tageously   with    Hooker.     Hooker's   elaborate   sentence    like   the 
sentence   of  Demosthenes,  is    composed   of   parts    so  h'^g^d    ^f 
clauses  so  subordinated  to  the  main  thought,  that  we  foresee  tie  end 
from  tlie  beginning,  and  close  the  period  with  a  sense  of  pertect 
roundness  and  totality.     Milton  does  not  seem  to  have  any  notion 
of  what  a  period  means.     He  begins  anywhere,  and   eaves  off^  not 
when  the  sense  closes,  but  when  he  is  out  of  breath.     We  might 
have  thought  this  pell-mell  huddle  of  his  words  was  exp  ained,  if 
not  excuse^d,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  party  pamphlet,  wh.cli  cannot 
wait.     But  the  same  asyntactic  disorder  i.s  equally  found  in  the 
History  of  Britain,  which   he  liad   in   hand  for  forty  years.     Nor 
is  it  only  the  Miltonic  sentence  which  is    incoherent  ;  the   \  hole 
arrangement  of  his  topics  is  equally  loose  disjointed,  and  desultory 
His  inspiration  comes  from  impulse      Had  he  stayed  to  chastise 
his  emotional  writing  by  reason  and  the  laws  of  logic,  he  would 
have  deprived  himself  of  the  sources  of  his  strength 

These  serious  faults  are  balanced  by  virtues  of  anollier  kind. 
Putting  Bacon  aside,  the  condensed  force  and  poignant  brevity  of 
wliose  aphoristic  wisdom  has  no  paral  el  '"  English,  there  is  no 
other  prisaist  who  possesses  anything  like  Md  on  s  command  over 
the  resources  of  our  language.  Milton  cannot  match  the  musical 
harmony  and  exactly  balanced  periods  of  his  predecessor  Hooker 
He  is  without  the  power  of  varied  illustration,  and  accumulation  of 
ornamental  circumstance,  possessed  by  his  contemporary  Jeremy 
Taylor  (1613-1667).  But  neither  of  these  great  writers  im. ess 
the  reader  with  a  sense  of  unlimited  power  such  as  we  feel  to  rcsiae 
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in  Milton.  Vast  as  is  the  wealth  of  magnificent  words  which  he 
flings  with  both  hands  carelessly  upon  the  page,  we  feel  that  there 
is  still  much  more  in  reserve. 

The  critics  have  observed  (Collier's  Poetical  Decameron)  that 
as  Milton  advanced  in  life  he  gradually  disused  the  compound 
words  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  for  himself.  However 
this  may  be,  his  words  are  the  words  of  one  who  made  a  study  of 
the  language,  as  a  poet  studies  language,  searching  its  capacities 
for  the  expression  of  surging  emotion.  Jeremy  Taylor's  prose 
is  poetical  prose.  Milton's  prose  is  not  poetical  prose,  but  a 
different  thing,  the  prose  of  a  poet;  not  like  Taylor's,  loaded 
with  imagery  on  the  outside ;  but  coloured  by  imagination  from 
within.  Milton  is  the  first  English  writer  who,  possessing  in 
the  ancient  models  a  standard  of  the  effect  which  could  be 
produced  by  a  choice  of  words,  set  himself  to  the  conscious 
study  of  our  native  tongue  with  a  firm  faith  in  its  as  yet 
undeveloped  powers  as  an  instrument  of  thought. 

The  words  in  Milton's  poems  have  been  counted,  and  it  appears 
that  he  employs  8000,  while  Shakspeare's  plays  and  poems  yield 
about  15,000.  From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  Miltonic 
vocabulary  is  only  half  as  rich  as  that  of  Shakspeare.  But  no 
inference  can  be  founded  upon  the  absolute  number  of  words  used 
by  any  writer.  We  must  know,  not  the  total  of  different  words, 
but  the  proportion  of  different  words  to  the  whole  of  any  writer's 
words.  Now  to  furnish  a  list  of  100  different  words  the  English 
Bible  requires  531  common  words,  Shakspeare  164.  Milton  135  only. 
This  computation  is  founded  on  the  poems;  it  would  be  curious  to 
have  the  same  test  tried  upon  the  prose  writings,  though  no  such 
test  can  be  as  trustworthy  as  the  educated  ear  of  a  listener  to  a 
continued  reading. 

It  Ks  no  part  of  a  succinct  biography,  such  as  the  present,  to 
furnish  an  account  in  detail  of  the  various  controversies  of  the  time, 
as  Milton  engaged  in  them.  The  reader  will  doubtless  be  content 
with  the  bare  indication  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote.  The 
whole  number  of  Milton's  political  pamphlets  is  twenty-five.  Of 
these,  twenty-one  are  written  in  English,  and  four  in  Latin.  Of  the 
Tractate  of  Education  and  the  four  divorce  pamphlets  something 
has  been  already  said.  Of  the  remaining  twenty,  nine,  or  nearly 
half,  relate  to  church  government,  or  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  eight 
treat  of  the  various  crises  of  the  civil  strife ;  and  two  are  personal 
vindications  of  himself  against  one  of  his  antagonists.  There  re- 
mains one  tract  of  which  the  sul)ject  is  of  a  more  general  and  per- 
manent nature,  the  best  known  of  all  the  series,  Areopagitica  :  A 
Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  unlicensed  Printing,  to  the  Paiiiainent  of 
England.  The  whole  series  of  twenty-five  extends  over  a  period 
of  somewhat  less  than  twenty  years  ;  the  earliest,  viz.,  Of  Rep'orma- 
tion  touching  Church  Discipline  in  England,  and  the  Causes  that 
hitherto  ha7fe hindered it,h3v\r\ghQtx\  published  in  1641  ;  the  latest, 
entitled,  A  ready  and  easy  way  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth, 
coming  out  in  March,  1660,  after  the  torrent  of  royalism  had  set  in, 
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which  was  to  sweep  away  the  men  and  the  cause  to  which  M  Iton 
h^d  devoted  himself.  Milton's  pen  thus  accompanied  the  whole  of 
the  Purton  revolution  from  the  modest  constitutional  opposition  m 
which  it  commenced,  through  its  unexpected  triumph,  to  its  crush- 
in*^  overthrow  by  the  royalist  and  clerical  reaction. 

The  autumn  of  1641  brought  with  it  a  sensible  lull  in  the  storm 
of  revolutionary  passion.     Indeed,  there  began  to  appear  all  the 
symptoms  of  a'reaction,  and  of  the  formation  of  a  solid  conserva- 
tive parTv,  likely  to  be  strong  enough  to  check,  or  even  to  suppress 
the  movement      The  impulse  seemed  to  have   spent  itself,  and  a 
desirfor  res    from  polilical  agitation  began  to  steal  over  the  na- 
tion     Autumn  and  the  harvest'turn  men's  thoughts  towards  coun- 
ty occupations  and  sports.     The    King  went  off  to   Sco  land  in 
Auo-usf  the  Houses  adjourned  till  the   20th  October.     The  Scot- 
dslfarmy  was  paid  off,^nd  had  repassed  the  border;  the  Scot- 
tish  commissioners  and  preachers  had  left  London. 

it  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  Puritan  party.     Some  very 
cons  doable  triumphs  they  had  gained.     The  arch-enemy  Strafford 
ha^beei   brought  lo  the  block;  Laud  was  in  the  tower;  the  leading 
members   of  Convocation,  bishops,  deans  and  archdeacons,  had 
bin  heavily  fined;  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  H-g!i  Commission 
Co"t  h?d  b'een  abolished;  the  Stannary  and  F--tal  jurisdictions 
restrained.      But  the   Puritan   movement  aimed  at  far  more     1  an 
thS      It  was  not  only  that  the  root-and-branch  men  were  pushing 
or  a  generally  more  ^levelHng  policy,  but  the  whole  Pu";-"  Party 
were  commuted  to  a  struggle  with  the  hierarchy  o   the  Lstablished 
nuirch        t  was  not  so  much  that  they  demanded  more  and  more 
Soi-m    wi  h  Ihe  .^rowing  appetite  of  revolution,  but  that  as  long  as 
a  Z;  exrsted,Chin|  that  had  been  wrested   from   them   was 
secure      The  Puritans  could  not  exist  in  safety  side  by  side  with  a 
chu"ch  whose  principle  was  that  there  was  no  church  without  the 
a  ostoliTs^iccission      The  abolition  of  episcopacy  and  the  substi- 
t  tion  of      e  Presbyterian  platform  was,  so  it  then  seemed,  a  bare 
measure  of  necessary  precaution,  and  not  the  urgency  ot  dissatisfied 
Sr  Add  to  thil   tliat   it  was   well  understood  by  those   who 
vvere  near  enou-h   to  the  principal  actors  in  tlie  drama,  tliat  the 
concessions  whi?h  had  been  made   by  the  Court  had  been   easily 
made    because   thev  could  be  taken  back,  when  the   time  sliould 
'  „uh  Pmnl  ease      Fvcn  the  most  moderate  men,  who  were 
s'r^^tied  with'  he  a.'ount  of  reform  already  obtained   must,  have 
■fnmWed  a  is  insecurity.     The  Puritan  leaders  must  have  viewed 
with  dfiay  Ihe  t^ndeiiy  in  the  nation  towards  a  reaction  ,n  fa- 

"'"ft* wls'u^:  thtcc^id^Uon  of  the  public  mind  that  Milton  per- 
sislentTv   PO  red    pamphlet   after   pamphlet,    successive    vials    o 
sisienuy   i:)u     c      1       1  ,j  ^,     ,.esources  of  rlictonc,  and 

pi-;::;^,Iji      V^noelft^^^  pubhcfeding   thathe  may 

n.Te  t  e  ap  Ul  etic,  confirm  the  wavering,  dumfound  the  mahunant ; 
w here   herT  was  ze'al,  to  fan  it  into  flame  ;  where  there  was  oppoM^ 
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tion,  to  cow  and  browbeat  it  by  indi<;nant  scorn  and  terrific  denun- 
ciation. The  first  of  these  manifestoes  was  (i)  Of  Reforviation 
toucJiing  Chtcrch  Discipline,  Qi\^\v\z\\  I  have  already  spoken.  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  (2)  Of  Prelaticall  Episcopacy.  This 
tract  was  a  reply,  in  form,  to  a  publication  of  Archbishop  Usher. 
It  was  about  tlie  end  of  May,  1641,  that  Usher  had  come  forward 
on  the  breach  with  his  fudgmeitt  of  Dr.  Rainolds  touching  the 
Original  of  Episcopacy.  Rainolds,  who  had  been  President  of 
Corpus  (i 598-1607),  had  belonged  to  the  Puritan  party  in  his  day, 
had  refused  a  bishopric,  and  was  known,  like  Usher  himself,  to  be 
little  favourable  to  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  high  prelatists.  He 
was  thus  an  unexceptionable  witness  to  adduce  in  favour  of  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  distinction  between  bishop  and  presbyter. 
Usher,  in  editing  Rainolds'  opinions,  had  backed  them  up  with  all 
the  additional  citations  which  his  vast  reading  could  supply. 

Milton  could  not  speak  with  the  weight  that  attached  to  Usher, 
the  most  learned  Churchman  of  the  age,  who  had  spent  eighteen 
years  in  going  through  a  complete  course  of  fathers  and  councils. 
But,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  answer,  Milton  adroitly  puts  the 
controversy  upon  a  footing  by  which  antiquarian  research  is  put 
out  of  court.  Episcopacy  is  either  of  human  or  divine  origin.  If 
of  human  origin,  it  may  be  either  retained  or  abolished,  as  may  be 
found  expedient.  If  of  divine  appointment,  it  must  be  proved  to 
be  so  out  of  Scripture.  If  this  cannot  be  proved  out  of  inspired 
Scripture,  no  accumulation  of  merely  human  assertion  of  the  point 
can  be  of  the  least  authority.  Having  thus  shut  out  antiquity  as 
evidence  in  the  case,  he  proceeds  nevertheless  to  examine  his  oppo- 
nent's authorties,  and  sets  them  aside  by  a  style  of  argument  which 
has  more  of  banter  than  of  criticism. 

One  incident  of  this  collision  between  Milton,  young  and  un- 
known, and  the  venerable  prelate,  whom  he  was  assaulting  with 
the  rude  wantonness  of  untempered  j-oulh,  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
here.  Usher  had  incautiously  included  the  Ignatian  epistles  among 
his  authorities.  This  laid  the  most  learned  man  of  the  day  at  the 
mercy  of  an  adversary  of  less  reading  than  himself.  Milton,  who 
at  least  knew  so  much  suspicion  of  the  genuineness  of  these  re- 
mains as  Casaubon's  Excrcitations  on  Baronins  and  Vedelin's 
edition  (Geneva,  1623)  could  tell  him,  pounced  upon  this  critical 
flaw,  and  delightedly  denounced  in  trenchant  tone  this  "  ferkin 
Warbeck  of  Ignatius,"  and  the  "  supposititious  offs])ring  of  some 
dozen  epistles."  This  rude  shock  it  was  which  set  Usher  upon  a 
more  careful  examination  of  the  Ignatian  question.  The  result  was 
his  well-known  edition  of  Ignatius,  printed  1642,  though  not  pub- 
lished till  1644,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  total  spuriousness 
of  nine  epistles,  and  the  partial  interpolation  of  the  other  six.  I 
have  not  noticed  in  Usher's  Prolegomena  that  he  alludes  to  Milton's 
onslaught.  Nor,  indeed,  was  he  called  upon  to  do  so  in  a  scientific 
investigation,  as  Milton  had  brought  no  contribution  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  beyond  sound  and  fury. 

Of  Milton's  third  pamphlet,  entitled  (3)  Animadversions  on  the 
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Remonstrants^  defence  against  f  f  ^0''««««f' jj  ?5^^,f  ""^^^^^  ^^f, 
tKcf  it  k  a  violent  oersonal  onfall  upon  Joseph  Hall,  bisnop,  nrsi, 
of  Exe  er  and  af?ervvards  of  Norwich':     The  bishop,  by  descendmg 


written. 


''S  fifth  pamphlet,  called  (5)  ^«,^^,^^^>'.Tv:?S?re^mrr^fbk 
called -A  Modest  Confutation,  &^^."  (1642),  is  chiefly  '^^^markabie 
ff  a  defence  of  his  oin  Cambridge  ,  career.  A  njanvvho^  throws 
dirt  as  Milton  did   m^st  not  be  sur^^^^^^^^ 

SiJ^onin^^h^S  SX  a^^-^- l^^Si! 
quarrel  with  his  tutor  Chappell  (see  p^  10)   ^"^J^>  ^^"X^^^ 

bv  a  len-thy  account  of  himself  and  his  studious  habits  ^s  tiie 
reader  may^pect  a  specimen  of  Milton's  prose  style,  I  quote  a 
part  of  this  autobiographical  paragraph  :— 

"  I  had  my  time,  as  others  have  who  have  good  learning  bestowed  upon 
them  to  be  sent  to  those  places  where  the  opinion  was  it  might  be  sooner 
aSed ;  and  as  the  manner  is,  was  not  unstudied  in  those  authors  which 
are  mos't  commended,  whereof  some  were  grave  °>--^°'-^^^f  ^,^  i^^^^^^^",^^ 
whom  methought  I  loved  indeed,  bat  as  my  age  then  was,  so  I  "  \^l^r.tood 
them;  others  tvere  the  smooth  elegiac  poets,  whereo    the  school,  are  not 
scared;  whom  both  for  the   pleasing  sound  of  their  numerous  writing, 
which   n  imitation  I  found  most  easy,  and  most  agreeable  ^o  natures  part 
in  me,  and  for  their  matter,  which  what  it  is  there  be  few  who  kn«w  i^t, 
i  was  so  allowed  to  read,  that  no  recreation  came  to  me  better  welcome 
Whence  having  observed  them  to  account  it  the  chief  glory  of  their 
wit'in  that    hey  were\blest  to  judge,  to  praise,  and  by  that  could  esteem 
rhemse  ves  worthiest  to  love  those  high  perfections  which  under  one  or 
othS-  name  Uiey  took  to  celebrate,  I  thought  with  myself  by  every  instinct 
and  pesTge  of  nature  which  is  not  wont  to  be  false,  that  what  emboldened 
Jhcnl  to  tSs  task  might  with  such  diligence  as  they  -ed  emi,,,d  ■ 
and  that  what  judgment,  wit,  or  elegance  was  my  share,  woulcl  herein  best 
appear  and  beit  vilue  it'self  by  how  much  more  --ely  and  with  more  love 
of  virtue  I  should  choose  (let  rude  cars  be  absent)  the  "/^J^^^*  °f  "^J  ""''^^ 

praises Nor  blame  it  in  those  years  to  propose  to  themselves  such 

r'evard  as  the  noblest  dispositions  above  other  things  '"this  life  have 
sometimes  preferred.  Whereof  not  to  be  sensible  vvhen  good  a"d  fair  m 
onTpcr"son  'm^L,  argues  both  a  gross  and  shallow  judgment  -d  -tha  an 
ungentle  and  swainish  brea.->t.  For  by  the  firm  settling  of  these  persua 
siSfbecame'  so  "much  a  proficie.it,'that  if  I  f^-^  those  authors  any- 
where  speaking  unworthy  things  of  themselves,  or  unchas  e  of  those  naines 
whS  before  they  had  eitoUcd,  this  effect  it  wrought  with  me.  from  that 
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time  forward  their  art  I  still  applauded,  but  the  men  I  deplored ;  and 
above  them  all  preferred  the  two  famous  renovvners  of  Beatrice  and  Laura, 
who  never  write  but  honour  of  them  to  whom  they  devote  their  verse, 
displaying  sublime  and  pure  thoughts  without  transgression.  And  lonf  it 
was  not  after,  when  1  was  conhrmed  in  this  opinion,  that  he,  who  would 
not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things, 
ought  himself  to  be  a  true  poem,  that  is  a  composition  and  pattern  of  the 
best  and  honourablest  things,  not  presuming  to  sing  high  praises  of  heroic 
men  or  famous  cities,  unless  he  have  in  himself  the  experience  and  the 
practice  of  all  that  which  is  praiseworthy. 

"  These  reasonings  together  with  a  certain  niceness  of  nature,  an  hon- 
est haughtiness  and  self-esteem,  either  of  what  I  was  or  what  I  might  be, 
which  let  envy  call  pride,  and  lastly  that  modesty,  whereof,  though  not  in 
the  title-page,  yet  here,  I  may  be  excused  to  make  some  beseeming  pro- 
fession, all  these  uniting  the  supply  of  their  natural  aid  together,  kept  me 
still  above  those  low  descents  of  m'ind,  beneath  which  he  must  deject  and 
plunge  himself,  that  can  agree  to  saleable  and  unlawful  prostitutions. 

"  Next,  for  hear  me  out  now,  readers,  that  I  may  tell  ye  whither  my 
younger  feet  wandered,  1  betook  me  among  those  lofty  fables  and  ro- 
mances which  recount  in  solemn  cantos  the  deeds  of  knighthood  founded 
by  our  victorious  kings,  and  from  hence  had  in  renown  over  all  Christen- 
dom. There  I  read  it  in  the  oath  of  every  knight,  that  he  should  defend 
to  the  expence  of  his  best  blood,  or  of  his  I'ife  if  it  so  befel  him,  the  honour 
and  chastity  of  virgin  or  matron.  From  whence  even  then  I  learnt  what 
a  noble  virtue  chastity  ever  must  be,  to  the  defence  of  which  so  many 
worthies  by  such  a  dear  adventure  of  themselves  had  sworn.  And  if  I 
found  in  the  story  afterwards  any  of  them  by  word  or  deed  breaking  that 
oath,  I  judged  it  the  same  fault  of  the  poet  as  that  which  is  attributed  to 
Homer  to  have  written  undecent  things  of  the  gods.  Only  this  my  mind 
gave  me,  that  every  free  and  gentle  -spirit  without  that  oath  ought  to  be 
borne  a  knight,  nor  needed  to  expect  the  gilt  spur,  or  the  laying  of  a  sword 
upon  his  shoulder,  to  stir  him  up  both  by  his  counsel  and  his  arm  to  serve 
and  protect  the  weakness  of  any  attempted  chastity.  So  that  even  those 
books  which  to  many  others  have  been  the  fuel  of  wantonness  and  loose 
living,  I  cannot  think  how  unless  by  divine  indulgence,  proved  to  me  so 
many  incitements  to  the  love  and  steadfast  observation  of  virtue." 

This  is  one  of  the  autobiographical  oases  in  these  pamphlets, 
which  are  otherwise  arid  deserts  of  sand,  scorched  by  the  fire  of 
extinct  passion.  It  may  be  asked  why  it  is  that  a  few  men,  Gibbon 
or  Milton,  are  indulged  without  challenge  in  talk  about  themselves, 
which  would  be  childish  vanity  or  odious  egotism  in  others.  When 
a  Frenchman  writes,  "  Nous  avons  tous,  nous  autres  Fran<jais,  des 
sdduisantes  qualit<^s  "  (Gaffarel),  he  is  ridiculous.  The  difference 
is  not  merely  that  we  tolerate  in  a  man  of  confessed  superiority 
what  would  be  intolerable  in  an  equal.  This  is  true  ;  but  there  is 
a  further  distinction  of  moral  quality  in  men's  confessions.  In 
Milton,  as  in  Gibbon,  the  gratification  of  self-love,  which  attends 
all  autobiography,  is  felt  to  be  subordinated  to  a  nobler  intention. 
The  lofty  conception  which  Milton  formed  of  his  vocation  as  a 
poet,  expands  his  soul  and  absorbs  his  personality.  It  is  his 
office,  and  not  himself,  which  he  magnifies.  The  details  of  his 
life  and  nurture  are  important,  not  because  they  belong  to  him, 
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but  because  he  belongs,  by  dedication,  to  a  high  and  sacred  calhng. 
He  is  eSremely  jealous    not  of  his  own  reputation,  but  of  the 
o-ed  t  whichTs  due  to  lofty  endeavour.     We  have  only  to  compare 
Mi   on's  So-nanLous  assumption  of  the  first  place  with  the  paltry 
conce  t  w  th'which,  in  the  following  age  of  Dryden  and  Pope   men 
^^S  nf   hpmselves  as  authors,  to  see  the  wide  difference  between 
?L  liofe     iratvani")  o^^  successful  authorship  and  the  proud  con- 
scyrness  of  a  prophetic  mission.     Milton  leads  a  dedica  ed  ife 
fndtas  laid  down  for  himself  the  law  that  -  he  who  vvould  not  be 
frustrate  o?  Ws  hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things, 
nuo-ht  himself  to  be  a  true  poem."  j-     r  ^.* 

\i  Son  had  not  been  the  author  of  Lycidas  and  Paradise  Lost, 
his  pol  t ical  5^mphlets  would  have  been  as  forgotten  as  are  the 
fl  ousand  dvi   waJ  tracts  preserved  in  the  Thomason  collection  m 
le  Museum  or  have  serVed,  at  most,  as  philological  landmarks 
One  howrer,  of  his  prose  tracts  has  continued  to  enjoy  some  de- 
^ree  of  credit  down  to  the   present  time,  for  its  mat  er  as  well  as 
for  its  words^r../«,-//^Va.     This  tract  belongs  to  the  year  1644, 
the  nro^t  fer  ik  yefrin  Milton's  life,  as  in  it  he  brought  out  two 
o    his  divorce  tracts,  the  Tractate  of  Educalion  ^nd  ih^  Areopa- 
vvl      As  Milton's  moving  principle  was  not  any  preconceived 
Cem  otdocite,  bJt  the^lssioil  for  liberty  in  genera  ,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  plead,  when  occasion  caUed,  for  l.beity  of 
Jheiiessf  among  others.     The   occasion  was   one   personal  to 

^'"'u  is  well  known  that,  early  in  the  history  of  printing  govern- 
ments became  jealous  of  this. new  instrument  for  influencing 
ments   became    jeao  ^    j       Mary,  the  Stationers'  Com- 

^ry  w^s    iw^tf^wtth  le^l  privileges   having  the  twofold  ol,ect 
Kotectin-  the  book  trade  and  controlling  writers      All  pubhca- 
1  ^were  ,"eq  fred  to  be  registered  in  the  register  of  the  company. 
No  person    cTuld  set  up  a°press  without  a  license,  or  print  any- 
t^^nS  w  ich  had  not  been  previously  approved  by  some  offic.a 
censm       Tlie  court  which  h^ad  come  to  be  known  ^^  .^'^  ^^^'\f. 
Star  Chamber  exercised  criminal  jurisdiction  over  of;fenders,  and 
even  issued  its  own  decrees  for  the  regu  ation  of  printing.     The 
S^itrarv  action  of  this  court  had  no  small  share  in  bringing  about 
the  res  stancLo  Charles  I.     But  the  fall  of  the  royal  authority  did 
S  m^an  the  em^  of  the  press.  The  Par  lament  had  noin- 

.n  t    n  of  IcUin-  -o    he  control  which  the  monarchy  had  exercised  ; 
rira  !,c^  oF  ae  c„e.cio„^v^s  .o  be  .,i.ed    -  •  -eWes 

rw"^o^»?al'rrn;rseSr\'r=ia^'fV 

c*r.;^«^r«       T  irensintr  was  to  QO  on  as  before,  but  to  be  exercisea 

ir  pe''c  a  ■commS"„i\!ins.?ad  o£  by  the  A-bbi,bop  and  .Ije 

'Sishon  of  London.     Only  whereas,  before,  contraband  had  con 

^stS^  orPresbyterian  books,  henceforward  it  was   Catholic  and 

Ancrliran  books  which  would  be  suppressed. 

Sucl^was  not  Milton's  idea  of  the  lil)erty  of  thought  and  speech 

in  a  free  Tommonwealth.     He  had  himself  written  for  the  Presby- 
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terians  four  unlicensed  pamplilels.  It  was  now  open  to  him  to 
write  any  number,  and  to  get  them  licensed,  provided  they  were 
written  on  the  same  side.  This  was  not  liljerty,  as  he  had  learned 
it  in  his  classics,  "  ubi  sentire  qua;  velis,  et  qua;  sentias  dicere 
licet."  Over  and  above  this  encroachment  on  the  liberty  of  the 
free  citizen,  it  so  happened  that  at  this  moment  Milton  himself  was 
concerned  to  ventilate  an  opinion  which  was  not  Presbyterian,  and 
had  no  chance  of  passing  a  Presbyterian  licenser.  W.\'s.  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  pf  Divorce  was  just  ready  for  press  when  the  ordin- 
ance of  1643  came  into  operation.  He  published  it  without  license 
and  without  printer's  name,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  and  awaited 
the  consequences.  There  were  no  consequences.  He  repeated 
the  offence  in  a  second  edition  in  February,  1644,  putting  his 
name  now  (the  first  edition  had  been  anonymous),  and  dedi- 
cating it  to  the  very  Parliament  whose  ordinance  lie  was  set- 
ting at  nought.  This  time  the  Commons,  stirred  up  by  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Company  of  Stationers,  referred  the  matter  to 
the  committee  of  printing.  It  went  no  further.  Either  it  was 
deemed  inexpedient  to  molest  so  sound  a  Parliamentarian  as 
Milton,  or  Cromwell's  '"accommodation  resolution  "  of  September 
13,  1644,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Presbyterian  zealots  to  the  exist- 
ence in  the  kingdom  of  a  new,  and  much  wider,  phase  of  opinion, 
which  ominously  threatened  the  compact  little  edifice  of  Presby- 
terian truth  that  they  had  been  erecting  with  a  profound  conviction 
of  its  exclusive  orthodoxy. 

The  occurrence  had  been  sufficient  to  give  a  new  direction  to 
Milton's  thoughts.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  his  plea  for  liberty 
in  marriage  had  fallen  upon  deaf  ears,  he  would  plead  for  liberty 
of  speech.  The  Areopagitica,  for  the  Liberty  of  unlicensed  Print- 
ing, ftime  out  in  November,  1644,  an  unlicensed,  unregistered 
pu'ilication,  without  printer's  or  bookseller's  name.  It  was  cast  in 
the  form  of  a  speech  addressed  to  the  Parliament.  The  motto 
was  taken  from  Euripides,  and  printed  in  the  original  Greek,  which 
was  not,  when  addressed  to  the  Parliament  of  1644,  the  absurdity 
which  it  would  be  now.  The  title  is  less  appropriate,  being  bor- 
rowed from  the  Arcopagitic  Discourse  oi  Isocrates,  between  which 
and  Milton's  Speech  there  is  no  resemblance  either  in  subject  or 
style.  All  that  the  two  productions  have  in  common  is  their  form. 
They  are  both  unspoken  orations,  written  to  the  address  of  a  rep- 
resentative assembly — to  the  Bould  or  Senate  of  Athens,  and  to 
the  Parliament  of  England. 

]\Iilton's  Speech  is  in  his  own  best  style  ;  a  copious  flood  of 
majestic  eloquence,  the  outpouring  of  a  noble  soul  with  a  divine 
scorn  of  narrow  dogma  and  paltry  aims.  But  it  is  a  mere  pamphlet 
extemporised  in,  at  most,  a  month  or  two,  without  research  or 
special  knowledge,  with  no  attempt  to  ascertain  general  principles, 
and  more  than  Milton's  usual  disregard  of  method.  A  jurist's 
question  is  here  handled  by  a  rhetorician.  He  has  preached  a 
noble  and  heart-slirring  sermon  on  his  text,  but  the  problem  for 
the  legislator  remains  where  it  was.  The  vagueness  and  confusion 
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of  the  thoughts  finds  a  vehicle  in  language  which  is  too  often  over- 
crowded and  obscure,     I  think  the   Areopagitica  has  few  or  no 
offences  against  taste  ;  on  the  other  hand.it  has  few  or  none  of  those 
grand  passages  which  redeem  the   scurrility  of  his  political  pam- 
phlets. Thepas.sage  in  which  Milton's  visit  to  Gahleo  "grown  old, 
a  prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,"  is  mentioned,  is  often  quoted  for  its 
bioo'raphical  interest ;  and  the  terse  dictum,  "  as  good  almost  kill 
a  m*an  as  kill  a  good  book,"  has  passed  into  a  current  axiom.     A 
paragraph  at  the  close,  where  he  hints  that  the  time  may  be  come 
to  sifppress  the  suppressors,  intimates,  but  so  obscurely  as  to  be 
likely  to  escape  notice,  that  Milton  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
that  a  struggle  with  the  Presbyterian  party  was  to  be  the  sequel  of 
the  overthrmv  of  the  Royalists.     He  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point 
he  will  hereafter  reach,  of  rejecting  the  very  idea  of  a  minister  of 
reliction,  but  he  is  already  aggrieved  by  the  implicit  faith  which  the 
Puritan  laity,  who  had  cast^out  bishops,  were  beginning  to  bestow 
upon  their  pastor—"  a  factor  to  whose  care  and  credit  he  may  com- 
mit the  whole  managing  of  his  religious  affairs."     Finally,  it  must 
be  noted  that  Milton, though  he  had  come  to  see  round  Presbyterian- 
itm,  had  not,  in  1644,  shaken  off   all  dogmatic  profession.     His 
soleration  of  opinion  was  far  from  complete.     He  would  call  in  the 
intervention  of  the  executioner   in  the  case  of  "mischievous  and 
libellous  books,"  and  could  not  bring  himself  to  contemplate  the 
toleration  of  Popery  and  open  superstition,  "  which  as  it  extirpates 
all  religious  and  civil  supremacies,  so  itself  should  be  extirpate; 
provided  first  that  all  charitable  and  compassionate  means  be  used 
to  win  and  gain  the  weak  and  misled." 

The  Areopagitica,  as  might  be  expected,  produced  no  effect 
upon  the  legislation  of  the  Long  Parliament,  of  whom  (says  I-^llam) 
"  very  few  acts  of  political  wisdom  or  courage  are  recorded.       In- 
dividual licensers  became  more  lax  in  the  performance  of  the  duty, 
but  this  is  reasonably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  growing  spirit  of  inde- 
pendency— a  spirit  which  was  incompatible  with    any  embargo  on 
the  utterance  of  private  opinion.  A  curious  epilogue  to  the  history 
of  this  publication  is  the  fact,  first  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Masson, 
that  the  author  of  the  Areopagitica,  at  a  later  time,  acted  himself 
in  the  capacity  of  licenser.     It  was   in  1651,  under  the  Common- 
wealth,  Marchmont   Needham  being  editor  of  the  weekly  paper 
called  Mercnrius  Politictis,  that  Milton  was  associated  with  hjm 
as  his  censor  or  supervising:  editor.     Mr.  Masson  conjectures,  with 
some  probability,  that  the  leading  articles  of  the  Mercurius,  dur- 
ing part  of  the  year  1 651,  received   touches  from   Milton's  hand. 
But  this  was.  after  all,   rather  in   the    character  of  editor,  whose 
business  it  is  to  see  that  nothing  imi^roper  goes  into  the  paper,  than 
in  that  of  press  licenser  in  the  se'-^e  in  which  the  Areopagitica  had 
denounced  it. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

BIOGRAPHICAL.      1640 — 1 649. 

In  September,  1645,  Milton  left  the  garden-house  in  Aldersgate 
for  a  larger  house  in  Barbican,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  a 
little  further  from  the  city  gate,  i.  e.  more  in  the  country.  The 
larger  house  was,  perhaps,  required  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
pupils  (see  above,  p.  31),  but  it  served  to  shelter  his  -wife's  family, 
when  they  were  thrown  upon  the  world  ^^  ibo  surrender  of  Oxford 
in  June,  1646.  In  this  Barbican  house  Mr.  Powell  died  at  the  end 
of  that  year.  Milton  had  been  promised  with  his  wife  a  portion  of 
1000/.;  but  Mr.  Powell's  affairs  had  long  been  in  a  very  embar- 
rassed condition,  and  now  by  the  consequences  of  delinquency  that 
condition  had  become  one  of  absolute  ruin.  Great  pains  have  been 
bestowed  by  Mr.  Masson  in  unravelling  the  entanglement  of  the 
Powell  accounts.  The  data  which  remain  are  ample,  and  we  can- 
not but  feel  astonished  at  the  accuracy  with  which  our  national 
records,  in  more  important  matters  so  defective,  enable  us  to  set 
out  a  debtor  and  creditor  balance  of  the  estate  of  a  private  citizen 
who  died  more  than  200  year  asgo.  But  the  circumstances  are 
peculiarly  intricate,  and  we  are  still  unable  to  reconcile  Mr.  Pow- 
ell's will  with  the  composition  records,  both  of  which  are  extant. 
As  a  compounding  delinquent,  his  fine,  assessed  at  the  customary 
rate  of  two  years'  income,  was  fixed  by  the  commissioners  at  180/, 
The  commissioners  must  have,  therefore,  been  satisfied  that  his 
income  did  not  exceed  90/.  a  year.  Yet  by  his  will  of  date  De- 
cember 30,  1646,  he  leaves  his  estate  of  Forest  Hill,  the  annual 
value  of  which  alone  far  exceeded  90/.,  to  his  eldest  son.  This 
property  is  not  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  his  estate,  real  and 
personal,  laid  before  the  commissioners,  sworn  to  by  the  delinquent, 
and  by  them  accepted.  The  possible  explanation  is  that  the  Forest 
Hill  property  had  really  passed  into  the  possession,  by  foreclosure, 
of  the  mortgagee.  Sir  Robert  Pye,  who  sat  for  Woodstock  in  the 
Long  Parliament,  but  that  Mr.  Powell,  making  his  will  on  his  death- 
bed, pleased  himself  with  the  fancy  of  leaving  his  son  and  heir  an 
estate  which  was  no  longer  his  to  dispose  of.  Putting  Forest  Hill 
out  of  the  account,  it  would  appear  that  the  sequestrators  had 
dealt  somewhat  harshly  with  Mr.  Powell,  for  they  had  included  in 
their  estate  one  doubtful  asset  of  500/.,  and  one  non-existent  of 
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400/  This  last  item  was  a  stock  of  timber  stated  to  be  at  Forest 
Hill  but  which  had  really  been  appropriated  without  payment  by 
the  Parliamentarians,  and  part  of  it  voted  by  Parliament  itself 
towards  repair  of  the  church  in  the  staunch  Puritan  town  of  Ban- 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  transaction  is  that,  in  satisfaction  of 
his  claim  of  1500/.  (1000/.  his  wife's  dower,  500/.  an  old  loan  of 
i6-'7)  Milton  came  into  possession  of  some  property  at  Wheatley. 
This  property,  consisting  of  the  tithes  of  Wheatley,  certain  cot- 
tages, and  thfee  and  a  half  yards  of  land,  had  in  the  time  of  the 
disturbances  produced  only  \ol.  a  year.  But  as  the  value  of  all 
property  improved  when  the  civil  war  came  to  an  end,  Milton 
found  the  whole  could  now  be  let  for  80/.  But  then  out  of  this 
he  had  to  pay  Mr.  Powell's  composition,  reduced  to  130/.  on 
Milton's  petition,  and  the  widow's  jointure,  computed  at  26/.  13J. 
4^.  per  annum.  What  of  income  remained  after  these  disburse- 
ments he  mi^ht  apply  towards  repaying  himself  ^be  old  loan  ot 
16-^7.  This  was  all  Milton  ever  saw  of  the  looo/.  which  Mr. 
Powell,  with  the  hi-^h-flvinij  magnificence  of  a  cavalier  who  knew 
he  was  ruined.  hadVomised  as  his  daughter's  portion. 

Mr  Powell's  death  was  followed  in  less  than  three  months  by 
that  of  John  Milton,  senior.  He  died  in  the  house  in  Barbican, 
and  tlie  entry,  "John  Milton,  gentleman,  15  (March),"  among  the 
burials  in  March,  1646,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  register  of  the 
parish  of  .St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  A  host  of  eminent  men  have 
traced  tlie  first  impulse  of  their  genius  to  their  mother.  Milton 
always  acknowledged  with  just  gratitude  that  it  was  to  his  father  s 
discerning  taste  and  fostering  care  that  he  owed  the  encourajje- 
ment  of  his  studies,  and  the  leisure  which  rendered  them  possible. 
He  has  registered  this  gratitude  in  both  prose  and  verse.  The 
Latin  hexameters,  "  Ad  palrem,"  written  at  Horton,  are  inspired 
by  a  feeling  far  beyond  commonplace  filial  piety,  and  a  warmth 
whicli  is  rare  indeed  in  neo-Latin  versification.  And  when,  in  his 
prose  pamphlets,  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  himself,  he  does  not 
omit  the  acknowledgment  of  "  the  ceaseless  diligence  and  care  of 
my  father,  whom  God  recompense."     {Reason  of  Chtirch  Govern- 

went).  ^  .    ,  . 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  being  now  more  at  ease  in  his 
circumstances,  he  gave  up  taking  pupils,  and  quilted  the  lar^e 
house  in  Barbican  for  a  smaller  in  High  Holborn,  opening  back- 
wards into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  This  removal  was  about  Michael- 
mas, 1647.  .  J 

During  this  period,  1 639-1 649,  while  his  interests  were  engaged 
by  the  all-absorbing  events  of  the  civil  strife,  he  wrote  no  poetiy, 
or  none  deserving  the  name.  All  artists  have  intervals  of  non- 
proriuctiveness,  usually  caused  by  exhaustion.  This  was  not 
Milton's  case.  His  genius  was  not  his  master,  nor  could  it  pass, 
lii<e  that  of  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  unmoved  through  the  most  tragic 
scenes.  He  deliberately  suspended  it  at  the  call  of  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  duty  to  his  country.     His  unrivalled  power  of  expres- 
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sion  was  placed  at  the  service  of  a  passionate  political  conviction. 
This  prostitution  of  faculty  avenged  itself ;  for  when  he  did  turn 
to  poetry,  his  strength  was  gone  from  him.  The  period  is  chiefly 
marked  by  sonnets,  not  many,  one  in  a  year,  or  thereabouts.  That 
On  the  religions  vieinory  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Thomson,  in  1646, 
is  the  lowest  point  touched  by  Milton  in  poetry,  for  his  metrical 
psalms  do  not  deserve  the  name. 

The  sonnet,  or  Elegy  on  Mrs.  Catherine  Thomson  in  the  form 
of  a  sonnet,  though  in  poetical  merit  not  distinguishable  from  the 
average  religious  verse  of  the  Caroline  age,  has  an  interest  for  the 
biographer.  It  breathes  a  holy  calm  that  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  angry  virulence  of  the  pamphlets,  which  were  being  written  at 
this  very  time  by  the  same  pen.  Amid  his  intemperate  denuncia- 
tions of  his  political  and  ecclesiastical  foes,  it  seems  that  Milton 
did  not  inwardly  forfeit  the  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding. 
He  had  formerly  said  himself  {Doctrine  and  Disc),  "  nothing  more 
than  disturbance  of  mind  suspends  us  from  approaching  to  God." 
Now,  out  of  all  the  clamour  and  the  bitterness  of  the  battle  of  the 
sects,  he  can  retire  and  be  alone  with  his  heavenly  aspirations, 
which  have  lost  none  of  their  ardour  by  having  laid  aside  all  their 
sectarianism.  His  genius  has  forsaken  him,  but  his  soul  still  glows 
with  the  fervour  of  devotion. 

The  sonnet  (xv.)  On  the  Lord-General  Fairfax  at  the  siege  of 
Colchester,  written  in  164S,  is  again  a  manifesto  of  the  writer's 
political  feelings,  nobly  uttered,  and  investing  party  with  a  patriotic 
dignity  not  unworthy  of  the  man,  Milton.  It  is  a  hortatory  lyric,  a 
trumpet-call  to  his  party  in  the  moment  of  victory  to  remember  the 
duties  which  that  victory  imposed  upon  them.  It  is  not  without 
the  splendid  resonance  of  the  Italian  canzone.  But  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  poetry,  expressing,  as  it  does,  facts  directly,  and  not  in- 
directly through  their  imaginative  equivalents.  Fairfax  was.  doubt- 
less, well  worthy  that  Milton  should  have  commemorated  him  in  a 
hio'her  strain.  Of  Fairfax's  eminent  qualities  the  sonnet  only 
dwells  on  two,  his  personal  valour,  which  had  been  tried  in  many 
fljrhts — he  had  been  three  times  dangerously  wounded  in  the  York- 
shire campaign — and  his  superiority  to  sordid  interests.  Of  his  gen- 
eralship, in  which  he  was  second  to  Cromwell  only,  and  of  his  love 
of  arts  and  learning,  nothing  is  said,  though  the  last  was  the  passion 
of  his  life,  for  which  at  forty  he  renounced  ambition.  Perliaps  in 
1648  Milton,  who  lived  a  very  retired  life,  did  not  know  of  these 
tates,  and  had  not  heard  that  it  was  by  Fairfax's  care  that  the 
Bodleian  library  was  saved  from  wreck  on  the  surrender  of  Oxford 
in  1646.  And 'it  was  not  till  later,  years  after  the  sonnet  was 
written,  that  the  same  Fairfax,  "•  whose  name  in  arms  through  Eu- 
rope rings,"  became  a  competitor  of  Milton  in  the  attempt  to  para- 
phrase the  Psalms  in  metre. 

Milton's  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  belongs  to  history,  but  to  the 
history  of  psalmody,  not  that  of  poetry.  At  St.  Paul's  School,  at 
fifteen,  the  boy  had  turned  two  psalms,  the  1 14th  and  the  136th.  by 
way  of  exercise.     That  in  his  day  of  plenary  inspiration,  Milton, 
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who  disdained  Dryden  as  "  a  rhymist  but  no  poet,"  and  has  re« 
corded  his  own  impatience  with  the  "  drawling  versifiers,"  should 
have  undertaken  to  grind  down  the  noble  antistrophic  lyrics  of  the 
Hebrew  bard  into  ballad  rhymes  for  the  use  of  Puritan  worship, 
would  have  been  impossible.     But  the  idea  of  being  useful  to  his 
country  had  acquired  exclusive  possession  of  his  mind.     Even  his 
faculty  of  verse  should  be  employed  in  the  good  cause.     If  Parlia- 
ment had  set  him  the  task,  doubtless  he  would  have  willingly  un- 
dertaken it,  as  Corneille,  in  the  blindness  of  Cathohc  obedience, 
versified  the  Imitatio  Chris tizX  the  command  of  the  Jesuits.     Mil- 
ton was  not  officially  employed,  but  voluntarily  took  up  the  work. 
The  Puritans  were  bent  upon  substituting  a  new  version  of  the 
Davidic  Psalms  for  that  of    Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  latter  formed  part  of  the  hated  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.     The  Commons  had  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  version 
by  one  of  their  own  members,  the  staunch  Puritan  M.  P.  for  Truro, 
Francis  Rouse.     The  Lords  favoured  a  rival  book,  and  numerous 
other  claimants  were  before  the  public.     Dissatisfied  with  any  of 
these  attempts,  Milton  would  essay  himself.     In  1648  he  turned 
nine  psalms,  and  recurring  to  the  task  in  1653,  "did  into  verse" 
eight  more.     He  thought  these  specimens  worth   preserving,  and 
annexing  to  the  volume  of  his  poems  which  he  published  himself 
in  1673.     As  this  doggerel  continues  to  encumber  each  succeeding 
edition  of  the  Poetical  Works,'\t  is   as  well  that  Milton  did  not 
persevere   with  his  experiment  and  produce  a   complete  Psalter. 
He  prudently  abandoned  a  task  in  which  success  is  impossible.     A 
metrical  psalm,  being  a  compromise  between  the  psalm  and  the 
hymn,  like  other  compromises,  misses,  rather  than  combines,  the 
distinctive  excellences  of  the  things  united.     That  Milton  should 
ever  have  attempted  what  poetry  forbids,  is  only  another  proof  how 
entirely  at  tliis  period  more  absorbing  motives  had  possession  of 
his  mind  and  overbore  his  poetical  judgment.     It  is  a  coincidence 
worth   remembering  that  Milton's  cotemporary,  Lord  Clarendon, 
was  at  this  very  time   solacing  his  exile  at  Madrid  by  composing, 
not  a  version,  but  a  commentary  upon  the  Psalms,  "  applying  those 
devotions  to  the  troubles  of  this  time." 

Yet  all  the  while  that  he  was  thus  unfaithful  in  practice  to  his 
art,  it  was  poetry  that  possessed. his  real  affections,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  poet  wliich  formed  his  ambition.  It  was  a  temporary  sep- 
aration, and  not  a  divorce  which  he  designed.  In  each  successive 
pamphlet  he  reiterates  his  undertaking  to  redeem  his  pledge  of  a 
great  work,  as  soon  as  liberty  shall  be  consolidated  in  the  realm. 
Meanwhile,  as  an  earnest  of  what  should  be  hereafter,  he  permitted 
the  publication  of  a  collection  of  his  early  poems. 

This  little  volume  of  some  200  pages,  rude  in  execution  as  it  is, 
ranks  among  the  highest  prizes  of  the  book  collector,  very  few 
copies  being  extant,  and  those  mostly  in  public  libraries.  It  ai> 
peared  in  1645,  and  owed  its  appearance,  not  to  the  vanity  of  the 
author,  but  to  the  zeal  of  a  publisher.  Humphrey  Moseley,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Prince's  Arms,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  suggested  the 
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collection  to  Milton,  and  undertook  the  risk  of  it,  though  knowing, 
as  he  says  in  the  prefixed  address  of  The  Stationer  to  the  Reader, 
that  "the  slightest  pamphlet  is  nowadays  more  vendible  than  the 
works  of  learnedest  men."  It  may  create  some  surprise  that,  in 
1645,  there  should  have  been  any  public  in  England  for  a  volume 
of  verse.  Naseby  had  been  fought  in  June,  Philiphaugh  in  Septem- 
ber, Fairfax  and  Cromwell  were  continuing  their  victorious  career 
in  the  west,  and  the  King  was  reduced  to  the  single  stronghold  of 
Oxford.  It  was  clear  that  the  conflict  was  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Parliament,  but  men's  minds  must  have  been  strung  to  a  pitch  of 
intense  expectation  as  to  what  kind  of  settlement  was  to  come. 
Yet,  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  civil  strife  we  find  a  London  publisher 
able  to  bring  out  the  Poems  of  Waller  (1644),  and  sufficiently  en- 
couraged by  their  reception  to  follow  them  up,  in  the  next  year, 
with  the  Poems  of  Mr.  John  Milton.  Are  we  warranted  in  infer- 
ring that  a  finer  public  was  beginning  to  loathe  the  dreary  theo- 
logical polemic  of  which  it  had  had  a  surfeit,  and  turned  to  a  book 
of  poetry  as  that  which  was  most  unlike  the  daily  garbage,  just  as 
a  latter  public  absorbed  five  thousand  copies  of  Scott's  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel  in  the  year  of  Austerlitz  ?  One  would  like  to  know 
who  were  the  purchasers  of  Milton  and  Waller,  when  the  cavalier 
families  were  being  ruined  by  confiscations  and  compositions,  and 
Puritan  families  would  turn  with  pious  horror  from  the  very  name 
of  a  Mask. 

Milton  was  himself  editor  of  his  own  volume,  and  prefixed  to 
it,  again  out  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  the  characteristic  motto,  "  Bac- 
care  frontem  Cingite,  ne  vati  noceat  mala  lingua _/M^«r^,"  indicating 
that  his  poetry  was  all  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   LATIN    SECRETARYSHIP. 

The  Crowrt'having  fallen  on  January  30,  1649,  and  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  vote  of  February  6  following,  the  sovereign  power 
in  England  was  for  the  moment  in  the  hands  of  that  fragment  of 
the  Long  Parliament  which  remained  after  the  various  purges  and 
expulsions  to  which  it  had  been  subjected.  Some  of  the  excluded 
members  were  allowed  to  return,  and  by  occasional  new  elections 
in  safe  boroughs  the  number  of  members  was  raised  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  securing  an  average  attendance  of  about  seventy. 
The  future  government  of  the  nation  was  declared  to  be  by  way 
of  a  republic,  and  the  writs  ran  in  the  name  of  the  Keepers  of  the 
Liberty  of  England,  by  authority  of  Parliament.  But  the  real 
centre  of  power  was  the  Council  of  State,  a  body  of  forty-one 
members,  nominated  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  according  to  a 
plan  of  constitution  devised  by  the  army  leaders.  In  the  hands  of 
this  republican  Council  was  concentrated  a  combination  of  power 
such  as  had  never  been  wielded  by  any  English  monarch.  But, 
though  its  attribution  of  authority  was  great,  its  exercise  of  the 
powers  lodged  with  it  was  hampered  by  differences  among  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  disaffection  of  various  interests  and  parties.  The 
Council  of  State  co-ntained  most  of  the  notable  statesmen  of  the 
Parliamentaty  i?arty.  and  had  before  it  a  vast  task  in  reorganising 
the  administration  'of  England,  in  the  conduct  of  an  actual  war  in 
Ireland,  a  possible  war  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
honour  of  the  republic  in  its  relations  with  foreign  princes. 

The  Council  of  State  prepared  the  business  for  its  considera- 
tion through  special  committees  for  special  departments  of  the 
public  service.  The  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs  consisted  of 
VVhitelocke,  Vane,  Lord  Lisle,  Lord  Denbigh,  Mr.  Marten,  Mr. 
Lisle,  k  secretary  was  required  to  translate  despatches,  iioth 
those"  wliich  were  sent  out  and  those  which  wore  received.  Noth- 
ing seems  more  natural  than  that  the  autiiorof  the  Tcmoe of  Kiiiirs 
and  Mac;istrate'i,^\\o\s:\.?.  at  once  a  staunch  Parliamentarian,  an 
accomplished  Latin  scholar,  and  conversant  with  more  than  one  of 
the  spoken  languages  of  the  Continent,  should  l)e  thought  of  for 
the  office.  Yetso'little  was  Milton  personally  !<nnwn,  living  as  he 
did  the  life  of  a  retired  student,  that  it  was  the  accident  of  Ins  hav- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  new  Council  to  which  he  owed 
the  appointment. 
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The  post  was  offered  him,  but  would  he  accept  it  ?  He  had 
never  ceased  to  revolve  in  his  mind  subjects  capable  of  poetical 
treatment,  and  to  cherish  his  own  vocation  as  the  classical  poet  of 
the  English  language.  Peace  had  come,  and  leisure  was  within 
his  reach.  He  was  poor,  but  his  wants  were  simple,  and  he  had 
enough  wherewith  to  meet  them.  Already  in  1649  unmistakable 
symptoms  threatened  his  sight,  and  warned  him  of  the  necessity 
of  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  use  of  his  eyes.  The  duties 
that  he  was  now  asked  to  undertake  were  indefinite  already  in 
amount,  and  would  doubtless  extend  themselves  if  zealously  dis- 
charged. 

But  the  temptation  was  strong,  and  he  did  not  resist  it.  The 
increase  of  income  was,  doubtless,  to  Milton  the  smallest  among 
the  inducements  now  offered  him.  He  had  thought  it  sufficient 
and  an  honourable  employment  to  serve  his  country  with  his  pen 
as  a  volunteer.  Here  was  an  offer  to  become  her  ofificial,  author- 
ised servant,  and  to  bear  a  part,  though  a  humble  part,  in  the  great 
work  of  reorganisation  which  was  now  to  be  attempted.  Above 
all  other  allurements  to  a  retired  student,  unversed  in  men,  and 
ready  to  idealise  character,  was  the  opportunity  of  becoming  at  once 
personally  acquainted  with  all  the  great  men  of  the  patriotic  party, 
whom  his  ardent  imagination  had  invested  with  heroic  qualities. 
The  very  names  of  Fairfax,  Vane,  and  Cromwell,  called  up  in  him 
emotions  for  which  prose  was  an  inadequate  vehicle.  Nor  was  it 
only  that  in  the  Council  itself  he  would  be  in  daily  intercourse  with 
such  men  as  Henry  Marten,  Hutchinson,  Whitelocke,  Harrington, 
St.  John,  Ludlow,  but  his  position  would  introduce  him  at  once  to 
all  the  members- of  the  House  who  were  worth  knowing.  It  was 
not  merely  a  new  world  ;  it  was  the  world  which  was  here  opened 
for  the  first  time  to  Milton.  And  we  must  remember  that  all 
scholar  as  he  was,  Milton  v.-as  well  convinced  of  the  truth  that 
there  are  other  sources  of  knowledge  besides  books.  He  had 
himself  spent  "  many  studious  and  contemplative  years  in  the 
search  of  religious  and  civil  knowledge,"  yet  he  knew  that,  for  a 
mind  large  enough  to  "take  in  a  general  survey  of  humane  things," 
it  was  necessary  to  know —  \ 

"  The  world her  glory, 

Empires  and  monarchs,  and  their  radiant  courts, 
Best  school  of  best  experience." 

He  had  repeatedly,  as  if  excusing  his  political  interludes,  renewed 
his  pledge  to  devote  all  his  powers  to  poetry  as  soon  as  they  should 
be  fully  ripe.  To  complete  his  education  as  a  poet,  he  wanted 
initiation  into  affairs.  Here  was  an  opening  far  bej'ond  any  he  had 
ever  dreamed  of.  The  sacrifice  of  time  and  precious  eyesight 
which  he  was  to  make  was  costly,  but  it  was  not  pure  waste  ;  it 
would  be  partly  returned  to  him  in  a  ripened  experience  in  this 

"Insight 
In  all  things  that  to  greatest  actions  lead." 
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He  accepted  the  post  at  once  without  hesitation.  On  March 
13,  1649,  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  directed  to  make 
the  offer  to  him  ;  on  March  15  he  attended  at  Whitehall  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  office.  Well  would  it  have  been  both  for  his  genius  and 
his  fame  if  he  had  declined  it.  His  genius  might  have  reverted  to 
its  proper  course,  while  he  was  in  the  flower  of  age  with  eyesight 
still  av-ailable,  and  a  spirit  exalted  by  the  triumph  of  the  good 
cause.  His  fame  would  have  been  saved  from  the  degrading  in- 
;  cidents  of  the  contention  with  Salmasius  and  Morus  and  njm 
•  being  tarnished  by  the  obloquy  of  the  faction  which  he  fought, 
and  which  conquered  him.  No  man  can  with  impunity  "?suU  a  d 
trample  upon  his  fellow-man,  even  in  the  best  of  causes.  Especially 
if  he  be  an  artist,  he  makes  it  impossible  to  obtain  equitable  appre- 
ciation of  his  work.  .     .  .  ,         ,  • 

So  far  as  Milton  reckoned  upon  a  gain  in  experience  from  his 
secretaryship,  he  doubtless  reaped  it.  Such  a  probation  could  not 
be  passed  without  solidifying  the  judgment,  and  correcting  ts 
tendency  to  error.  And  this  school  of  affairs  which  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  historian,  may  also  be  available  for  the  poet  Yet 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  in  Milton's  subsequent  poetry  to  any 
element  which  the  poet  can  be  thought  to  have  '"^bibed  from  the 
foreign  secretary.  Where,  in  Milton's  two  epics  and  Samson 
A^ontstes,  the  personages  are  all  supernatural  or  heroic  there  is 
no^  room  for  the  employment  of  knowledge  o  the  world.  Had 
Milton  written  comedy,  like  Moliere,  he  might  have  sad  with 
Moliere  after  he  had  been  introduced  at  court,  "Je  n  ai  plus  que 
faire  d'etudier  Plaute  et  Terence  ;  je  n'ai  qu  k  etudier  le  monde 

The  office  into  which  Milton  was  now  inducted  is  called  in  the 
Council  books  that  of  Secretary  for  foreign  tongues^    ,  %^"i'fn 
were    chiefly  the  translation  of   despatches  from    and   to   foreign 
governments.      The    degree    of    estimation    in    which    the    Latin 
iecretary  was  held    may  be    measured  by  the    amount   of   saaiy 
assi 'ned^im.     For  while  the  English  chief  Secretary  had  a  salary 
of  7°o/.  (=2200/.  of  our  day),  the  Latin  Secretary  was^^aid  onlv 
288/    13^:.  6ci.  (=900/.).     For  this,  not  very  liberal  pay,  he  was  told 
that  all  his  time  wai  to  be  at  the   disposal  of  the  governmen 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  too  far  off  for  a  servant  of  the  Council 
who  might  have  to  attend  meetings  at  seven  in  the  n^o'-"'"?-    ^f^^ 
accordingly  migrated  to  Charing  Cross,  now  become  again  Char  ng 
without  the  cross,  this  work  of  art  having  been  an  early  (647 
Vic    m  of  religious  barbarism.     In  November  he  was  accommodae 
with  chambers  in  Whitehall.     But  from  these  he  was  soon  ousted 
by  claimants  more  considerable  or  more  importunate,  ^"d  'n  1651 
he  removed  to  "  a  pretty  garden-house  "  in  Petty  France,  in  West- 
minster, next  door  to  the  Lord  Scudamore's,  and  opening  into  St. 
rames'sPark.     The  house  was  extant  till  1877,  when  it  disappeared 
{he  Lt  of  Milton's  many  London  residences.     It  had  W  ceased 
to  look  into  St.  James's  Park,  more    than  one   --"^^  ^^     °"^^JJ/" 
croachments   upon   the    public   park,  having   grown    up  between^ 
The  garden-house  had  become  a  mere  ordinary  street  house  in 
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York  Street,  only  distinguished  from  the  squahd  houses  on  either 
side  of  it  by  a  tablet  affixed  by  Bentham,  inscribed  "  sacred  to 
Milton,  prince  of  poets."  Petty  France  lost  its  designation  in  the 
French  Revolution,  in  obedience  to  the  childish  petulance  which 
obliterates  the  name  of  any  one  who  may  displease  you  at  the 
moment,  and  become  one  of  the  seventeen  York  Streets  of  the 
metropolis.  Soon  after  the  rebaptism  of  the  street,  Milton's  house 
was  occupied  by  William  Hazlitt,  who  rented  it  of  Bentham. 
Milton  had  lived  in  it  for  nine  years,  from  1651  till  a  few  weeks 
before  the  Restoration.  Its  nearness  to  Whitehall  where  the  Coun- 
cil sat  was  less  a  convenience  than  a  necessity. 

For  Milton's  life  now  became  one  of  close  attention  and  busy 
service.  As  Latin  secretary  and  Weckherlin's  successor,  indeed, 
his  proper  duties  were  only  those  of  a  clerk  or  translator.  But 
his  aptitude  for  business  of  a  literary  kind  soon  drew  on  him  a 
great  variety  of  employment.  The  demand  for  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  a  despatch  was  not  one  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  Let- 
ters of  the  Parliament,  and  of  Oliver  and  Richard,  Protectors, 
which  are,  intrusively,  printed  among  Milton's  works,  are  but 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  in  all.  This  number  is  spread  over 
ten  years,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  fourteen  per  year ;  most  of 
them  are  very  short.  For  the  purposes  of  a  biography  of  Milton, 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  dignified  attitude  which  the 
Commonwealth  took  up  towards  foreign  powers  lost  none  of  its 
elevation  in  being  conveyed  in  Miltonic  Latin.  Whether  satisfac- 
tion for  the  murder  of  an  envoy  is  to  be  extorted  from  the  arrogant 
court  of  Madrid^  or  an  apology  is  to  be  offered  to  a  humble  count 
of  Oldenburg  for  delay  in  issuing  a  salvaguardia  which  had  been 
promised,  the  same  equable  dignity  of  expression  is  maintained, 
equally  remote  from  crouching  before  the  strong  and  hectoring 
the  weak. 

His  translations  were  not  all  the  duties  of  the  new  secretary. 
He  must  often  serve  as  interpreter  at  audiences  of  foreign  envoys. 
He  must  superintend  the  semi-official  organ,  the  Afercmius 
Politicus.  He  must  answer  the  manifesto  of  the  Presbyterians  of 
Ireland.  The  Observations  on  the  peace  of  Kilkenny  are  Milton's 
composition,  but  from  instructions.  By  the  peace  the  Irish  had 
obtained  home  rule  in  its  widest  extent,  release  from  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  and  the  right  to  tie  their  ploughs  to  the  tail  of  the 
horse.  The  same  peace  also  conceded  to  them  the  militia,  a  trust 
which  Charles  I.  had  said  he  would  not  devolve  on  the  Parliament 
of  England, '-not  for  an  hour!"  Milton  is  indignant  that  these 
indulgences,  which  had  been  refused  to  their  obedience,  should 
have  been  extorted  by  their  rebellion  and  the  mas'sacre  of  "  200,000 
Protestants."  This  is  an  exaggeration  of  a  butchery  sufficiently 
tragic  in  its  real  proportions,  and  in  a  later  tract  (Fikotioklash's) 
he  reduces  it  to  154.000.  Though  the  savage  Irish  are  barbarians, 
uncivilised  and  uncivilisable,  the  Odsen'a/ions  distinctly  affirm  the 
new  principle  of  toleration.  Though  popery  be  a  superstition,  the 
death  of  all  true  religion,  still  conscience  is  not  within  the  cogni- 
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sance  of  the  magistrate.  The  civil  sword  is  to  be  employed  against 
civil  offences  only.  In  adding  that  the  one  exception  to  this 
toleration  is  atheism,  Milton  is  careful  to  state  this  limitation  as 
the   toleration   professed    by  Parliament,  ana    not   as  his  private 

^^' So"well    satisfied   were    the   Council   with    their    secretary's 
Observations  on  the  peace  of   Kilkenny,  that   they  next  imposed 
UDon  him  a  far  more  important  labour,  a  reply  to  the  Etkon  BasUikg. 
The  execution  of  Charles  I.  was  not  an   act  of  vengeance,  but  a 
measure  of  public  safety.     If,  as  Hallam  affirms,  there  m-ngled  m 
the  motives  of  the  managers  any  strain  of  personal  ill-will,  this  was 
meroed  in  the   imperious  necessity  of  securing  themselves  from 
this^engeance,  and  what  they  had  gained  from  being  taken  back. 
They  were  alarmed  by  the  reaction  which  had  set  in,  and  had  no 
choice  but  to  strengthen  themselves  by  a  daring  policy.     But  the 
first  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  King  by  violence  was  to  give  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  reaction  already  in  progress.     The  groan 
which  burst  from  the  spectators   before  Whitehall  on  January  29, 
1640,  was  only  representative   of  the  thrill  of   horror  which   ran 
tlirough  England  and  Scotland  in  the  next  ten  days.     This  reac- 
tionary feelmg  found    expression  in  a  book  entitled  -^  Etkon  ba- 
silike\\i^   portraiture   of  his  sacred  majesty  in  his  sohtude  and 
sufferings.'-    The   book  was  composed  by  Dr.  Gauden,  but  pro- 
fessed to  be  an  authentic  copy  of  papers  written  by  the  ^mg-     ^^ 
is  possible  that  Gauden  may 'have  had  in  his  hands  some  written 
scraps  of  the  King's  meditations.     If  he  had  such,  he  only  used 
them  as  hints  to  work  upon.     Gauden  was  a  churchman  whom  his 
friends  micdit  call  liberal  and  his  enemies  time-serving.     He  was  a 
c    irchman  of  the  stamp  of  Archbishop  Williams  and  prekrred 
bishops   and    the   Common-prayer   to   presbyters   and   extempore 
sermis,  but  did  not  think  Ihe  difference  between  the  two  of    he 
essTnce  of  religion.     In  better  times  Gauden  would  have  passed 
for  broad!  though  his  latitudinarianism  was  more  the  result  oflove 
of  ease  than  of  philosophy.     Though  a  ropd.st,  he  ^^^^m  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  and  took  the  covenant,  for  which  compliance  he 
Nearly  lost  the  r;ward  which,  after  the  Restoration,  became  his 
Sue  ^  me  the  university-bred  men  of  his  day,  Gauden  was  not  a 
man  of    deas,  but  of  style.     In  the  present  instance   the  idea  was 
Tup^^lied  bv  eVents.     The  saint  and  martyr,  the  man  of  sorrows, 
prSing  for  his   murderers,  the   King,  who  renounced  an  earthly 
'k  nldom  to  gain  a  heavenly,  and  who  in  return  for  ^.s  benefits  re- 
ceived  from  an  unthankful  people  a  crown  of  thorns-this  was  the 
th^me  supplied  to  the  royalist  advocate.     Poet's  imagination  had 
never  in veS  oue   morexalculated  to  touch  the  popular  heart. 
This  /I'v'S  Ckristi,  to  which  every  private  Christian  theoretica^y 
aspires  had  been  realised  by  a  true  prince  upon  an  actual  scaftold 
wifh  a  graceful  dignity  of  demeanour  of  which  it  may  be  said  that 
nothing  in  life  became  him  like  the  Icavmg  it. 

Thfs  moving  situation  Gauden,  no  mean  s  yhst,  set  out  in  the 
best  academical  language  of  the  period.     Frigid  and  artificial  it 
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may  read  now,  but  the  passion  and  pity,  which  is  not  in  the  book, 
was  supplied  by  the  readers  of  the  time.  And  men  are  now  dainty 
as  to  piirase  when  they  meet  with  an  expression  of  their  own  senti- 
ments. The  readers  of  Eikon  Basilik^ — and  forty-seven  editions 
were  necessary  to  supply  the  demand  of  a  population  of  eight  mil- 
lions— attributed  to  the  pages  of  the  book  emotions  raised  in  them- 
selves by  the  tragic  catastrophe.  They  never  doubted  that  the 
meditations  were  those  of  the  royal  martyr,  and  held  the  book,  in 
the  words  of  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,,  for,  "  the  most  exquisite,  pious, 
and  princely  piece  ever  written."  Th-e  Parliament  thought  them- 
selves called  upon  to  put  forth  a  reply.  If  one  book  could  cause 
such  a  commotion  of  spirits,  another  book  could  allay  it — the  ordi- 
nary illusion  of  those  who  do  not  consider  that  the  vogue  of  a 
printed  appeal  depends,  not  on  the  contents  of  the  appeal,  but  on 
a  predisposition  of  the  public  temper. 

Selden,  the  most  learned  man,  not  only  of  his  party,  but  of 
Englishmen,  was  first  thought  of,  but  the  task  was  finally  assigned 
to  the  Latin  Secretary.  Milton's  ready  pen  completed  the  answer, 
Eikonoklastes,  a  quarto  of  242  pages,  before  October,  1649.  It  is, 
like  all  answers,  worthless  as  a  book.  Eikonoklastes,  the  Image- 
breaker,  takes  the  Image,  Eikon,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  turn- 
ing it  round,  and  asserting  the  negative.  To  the  Royalist  view  of 
the  points  in  dispute  Milton  opposes  the  Independent  view.  A  re- 
futation, which  follows  each  step  of  an  adverse  book,  is  necessarily 
devoid  of  originality.  But  Milton  is  worse  than  tedious  ;  his  reply 
is  in  a  tone  of  rude  railing  and  insolent  swagger,  which  would 
have  been  always  unbecoming,  but  which  at  this  moment  was 
grossly  indecent. 

Milton  must,  however,  he  acquitted  of  one  charge  which  has 
been  made  against  him,  viz.,  that  he  taunts  the  King  with  his  famil- 
iarity with  Shakspeare.  The  charge  rests  on  a  misunderstanding. 
In  quoting  Richard  III.  in  illustration  of  his  own  meaning,  Milton 
says,  "  I  shall  not  instance  an  abstruse  author,  wherein  "^the  King 
might  be  less  conversant,  but  one  whom  we  well  know  was  the 
closet  companion  of  these  his  solitudes,  William  Shakspeare." 
Though  not  an  overt  gibe,  there  certainly  lurks  an  insinuation  to 
Milton's  Puritan  readers,  to  whom  stage  plays  were  an  abomina- 
tion— an  unworthy  device  of  rhetoric!^^  as  appealing  to  a  super- 
stition in  others  which  the  writer  himself  does  not  share.  In 
Milton's  contemptuous  reference  to  Sidney's  Arcadia  as  a  vain 
amatorious  poem,  we  feel  that  the  finer  sense  of  the  author  of 
VAlk^ro  has  suffered  from  immersion  in  the  slough  of  religious 
and  political  faction. 

Gauden,  raking  up  material  from  all  quarters,  had  inserted  in 
his  compilation  a  prayer  taken  from  the  Arcadia.  Milton  merci- 
lessly works  this  topic  against  his  adversary.  It  is  surprising  that 
'  this  plagiarism  from  so  well-known  a  book  as  the  Arcadia  should 
not  have  opened  Milton's  eyes  to  the  unautlientic  character  of  the 
Eikon.  He  alludes,  indeed,  to  a  suspicion  which  was  abroad  that 
one  of  the  royal  chaplains  was  a  secret  coadjutor.     But  he  knew 
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nothing  of  Gaudcn  at  the  time  of  writing  the  Eikonoklasies,  and  it 
is  probable  he  never  came  to  know.  The  secret  of  the  authorship 
of  tlie  Eikoti  was  well  kept,  being  known  only  to  a  very  few  persons 
— the  two  royal  brothers,  Bishop  Morley,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  and 
Clarendon.  These  were  all  safe  men,  and  Gauden  was  not  likely 
to  proclaim  himself  an  impostor.  He  pleaded  it,  however,  success- 
fully as  a  claim  to  preferment  at  the  Restoration,  when  the  Church 
spoils  came  to  be  partitioned  among  the  conquerors,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  bishopric  of  Exeter.  A  bishopric — because  less  than 
the  highest  perferment  could  not  be  offered  to  one  whose  pen 
had  done  such  signal  service ;  and  Exeter — because  the  poorest 
see  (then  valued  at  500/.  a  year)  was  good  enough  for  a  man  who 
had  taken  the  covenant  and  complied  with  the  usurping  govern- 
ment. By  ceaselessly  importunity  the  author  of  the  Eikon  Basiliki 
obtained  afterwards  the  see  of  Worcester,  while  the  portion  of  the 
author  of  Eikonoklasies  was  poverty,  infamy,  and  calumny.  A 
century  after  Milton's  death  it  was  safe  for  the  most  popular  writer 
of  the  day  to  say  that  the  prayer  from  the  Arcadia  had  been  inter- 
polated in  the  Eikoti  by  Milton  himself,  and  then  by  him  charged 
upon  the  King  as  a  plagiarism.     (Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets.) 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MILTON   AND   SALMASIUS — BLINDNESS. 

The  mystery  which  long  surrounded  the  authorship  of  Eikon 
Basilik^  lends  a  literary  interest  to  Milton's  share  in  that  contro- 
versy which  does  not  belong  to  his  next  appearance  in  print. 
Besides,  his  pamphlets  against  Salmasius  and  Morus  are  written 
in  Latin,  and  to  the  general  reader  in  England  and  America  inac- 
cessible in  consequence.  In  Milton's  day  it  was  otherwise;  the 
widest  circle  of  readers  could  only  be  reached  through  Latin.  For 
this  reason,  when  Charles  II.  wanted  a  public  vindication  of  his 
father's  memory,  it  was  irdispensible  that  it  should  be  composed 
in  that  language,  The  Eikofi  was  accordingly  turned  into  Latin, 
by  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  Earle,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
But  this  was  not  enough;  a  defence  in  form  was  necessary,  an 
Apologia  Socratis,  such  as  Plato  composed  for  his  master  after 
his  death.  It  must  not  only  be  written  in  Latin,  but  in  such  Latin 
as  to  ensure  its  being  read. 

In  1647  Charles  II.  was  living  at  the  Hague,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  man  who  was  in  the  highest  repute  in  all  Europe  as 
a  Latinist  was  professor  at  the  neighbouring  university  of  Leyden. 
Salmasius  (Claude  de  Saumaise)  was  commissioned  to  prepare  a 
manifesto,  which  should  be  at  once  a  vindication  of  Charles's  mem- 
ory, and  an  indictment  against  the  regicide  government.  Salma- 
sius was  a  man  of  enormous  reading  and  no  judgment.  He  says 
of  himself  that  lie  wrote  Latin  more  easily  than  his  mother-tongue 
(French).  And  his  Latin  was  all  the  more  readable  because  it  was 
not  classical  or  idiomatic.  With  all  his  reading — and  Isaac  Casau- 
bon  had  said  of  him  when  in  his  teens  that  he  had  incredible  eru- 
dition— he  was  still,  at  si.xty,  quite  unacquainted  with  public  affairs, 
and  had  neither  the  politician's  tact  necessary  to  draw  a  state  paper 
as  Clarendon  would  have  drawn  it,  nor  the  literary  tact  which  had 
enabled  Erasmus  to  command  the  ear  of  the  public.  Salmasius 
undertook  his  task  as  a  professional  advocate,  though  without  pay, 
and  Milton  accepted  the  duty  of  replying  as  advocate  for  the 
Parliament,  also  without  reward;  he  was  fighting  for  a  cause  which 
was  not  another's,  but  his  own. 

Salmasius's  Defensio  regia — that  was  the  title  of  his  book — 
reached  England  before  the  end  of  1649.     The   Council  of  State. 
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in  very  unnecessary  alarm,  issued  a  prohibition.  On  8th  January, 
1650,  the  Council  ordered  "  that  Mr.  Milton  do  prepare  .something 
in  answer  to  the  book  of  Salmasius."  Early  in  March,  1651, 
Milton's  answer,  entitled  Pro  Poprdo  Anglkano  Defensto,  was  out. 

Milton  was  as  much  above  Salmasius  in  mental  power  as  he 
was  inferior  to  him  in  extent  of  book  knowledge.  f5ut  the  con- 
ditions of  retort  which  he  had  chosen  to  accept  neutralised  this 
superiority.  His  greater  power  was  spent  in  a  greater  force  of 
invective.  Instead  of  setting  out  the  case  of  the  Parliament  in  all 
the  strencrth  of  which  it  was  capable,  Milton  is  intent  upon  trip- 
ping up  Salmasius,  contradicting  him,  and  making  him  odious  or 
ridiculous.  He  called  his  book  a  Defence  of  the  People  of  England; 
but  when  he  should  have  been  justifying  his  clients  from  the 
charges  of  rebellion  and  regicide  before  the  bar  of  Europe,  Milton 
is  bending  all  his  invention  upon  personalties.  He  exaggerates 
the  foibles  of  Salmasius,  his  vanity,  and  the  vanity  of  Madame 
Salmasius,  her  ascendancy  over  her  husband,  his  narrow  pedantry, 
his  ignorance  of  everything  but  grammar  and  words.  He  exhausts 
the  Latin  vocabulary  of  abuse  to  pile  up  every  epithet  of  contumely 
and  execration  on  the  head  of  his  adversary.  It  but  amounts  to 
calling  Salmasius  fool  and  knave  through 'a  couple  of  hundred 
pages,  till  the  exaggeration  of  the  style  defeats  the  orator's  purpose, 
and  we  end  by  regarding  the  whole,  not  as  a  serious  pleading,  but 
as  an  epideictic  display.  Hobbeb  said  truly  that  the  two  books 
were  "  like  two  declamations,  for  and  against,  made  by  one  and  the 
same  man  as  a  rhetorical  exercise  "  {Behevioth). 

Milton's  Defensto  was  not  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of 
the  Parliament,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  produced  any  effect 
upon  the  public  beyond  that  of  raising  Milton's  personal  credit. 
That  England,  and  Puritan  England,  where  humane  studies  were 
swamped  in  a  biblical  brawl,  should  produce  a  man  who  could 
write  Latin  as  well  as  Salmasius,  was  a  great  surprise  to  the  learned 
world  in  Holland.  Salmasius  was  unpopular  at  Leyden,  and  there 
was  therefore  a  predisposition  to  regard  Milton's  book  with  favour. 
Salmasius  was  twenty  years  older  than  Milton,  and  in  these  literary 
digladiations  readers  are  always  ready  to  side  with  a  new  writer. 
The  contending  interests  of  the  two  great  English  parties,  the 
wider  issue  between  republic  and  absolutism,  the  speculative  in- 
quiry into  the  right  of  resistance,  were  lost  sight  of  by  the  specta- 
tors'of  this  literary  duel.  The  only  question  was  whether  Salma- 
sius could  beat  the  new  champion,  or  the  new  man  beat  Salmasius, 
at  a  match  of  vituperation. 

Salmasius  of  course  put  in  a  rejoinder.  His  rapid  pen  found 
no  difficulty  in  turning  off  300  pages  of  fluent  Latin.  It  was  his 
last  occupation.  He  died  at  Spa,  where  he  was  taking  the  waters, 
in  September,  1653,  and  his  reply  was  not  published  till  1660,  after 
the  Restoration,  when  all  interested  had  died  out  of  the  contro- 
versy. If  it  be  true  that  the  work  was  written  at  Spa,  without 
books  at  hand,  it  is  certainly  a  miractilous  effort  of  memory.  It 
does  no  credit  to  Salmasius.     He  had  raked  together,  after  the  ex- 
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ample  of  Scioppius  against  Scaliger,  all  the  tittle-tattle  which  the 
English  exiles  had  to  retail  about  Milton  and  his  antecedents. 
Bramhall,  who  bore  Milton  a  special  grudge,  was  the  channel  of 
some  of  this  scandal,  and  Bramhall's  source  was  possibly  Chappell, 
the  tutor  with  whom  Milton  had  Iiad  the  early  misunderstanding. 
(See  above  p.  10.)  if  anyone  thinks  that  classical  studies  of  them- 
selves cultivate  the  taste  and  the  sentiments,  let  him  look  into 
Salmasius's  Rcsponsio,  There  he  will  see  the  first  scholar  of  his 
age  not  thinking  it  unbecoming  to  taunt  Milton  with  his  blindness, 
in  such  language  as  this:  '' A  puppy,  once  my  pretty  little  man, 
now  blear-eyed,  or  rather  a  blindling ;  having  never  had  any  mental 
vision,  he  has  now  lost  his  bodily  sight ;  a  silly  coxcomb,  fancying 
himself  a  beauty ;  an  unclean  beast,  with  nothing  more  human 
about  him  than  his  guttering  eyelids  :  the  fittest  doom  for  him 
would  be  to  hang  him  on  the  higliest  gallows,  and  set  his  head  on 
the  Tower  of  London."  These  are  some  of  the  incivilities,  not  by 
any  means  the  most  revolting,  but  such  as  1  dare  reproduce,  of  this 
literary  warfare. 

Sahnasius's  taunt  about  Milton's  venal  pen  is  no  less  false  than 
his  other  gibes.  The  places  of  those  who  served  the  Common- 
wealth were  places  of  ''hard  work  and  short  rations."  Milton 
never  received  for  his  Defcnsio  a  sixpence  bevond  his  official  salary. 
It  has  indeed  been  asserted  that  he  was  paid  1000/.  for  it  bv  order 
of  Parliament,  and  this  falsehood  having  been  adopted  by  Johnson 
— himself  a  pensioner — has  passed  into  all  the  biographies,  and 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  repeated  to  the  end  of  time.  This  is 
a  just  nemesis  upon  Milton,  who  on  his  part  had  twitted  Salmasius 
with  having  been  complimented  by  the  exiled  King  with  a  purse  of 
100  Jacobuses  for  his  performance.  The  one  insinuation  was  as 
false  as  the  other.  Charles  II.  was  too  poor  to  offer  more  than 
thanks.  Milton  was  too  proud  to  receive  for  defending  his  country 
what  the  Parliament  was  willing  to  pay.  Sir  Peter  Wentworth,  of 
Lillingston  Lovell.  in  Oxfordshire,  left  in  his  will  100/.  to  Milton 
for  his  book  against  Salmasius.  But  this  was  long  after  the  Res- 
toration, and  Milton  did  not  live  to  receive  the  legacy. 

Instead  of  receiving  an  honorarium  for  his  Defence  of  the  Eng- 
lish People^  Milton  had  paid  for  it  a  sacrifice  for  which  money- 
could  not  compensate  him.  Kis  eyesight,  though  quick,  as  he  was 
a  proficient  with  the  rapier,  had  never  been  strong.  His  constant 
headaches,  his  late  study,  and  (tliinks  Phillips)  his  perpetual  tam- 
pering with  physic  to  preserve  his  sight,  concurred  to  bring  the 
calamity  upon  him.  It  had  been  steadily  coming  on  for  a  dozen 
years  before,  and  about  1650  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  was  gone. 
He  was  warned  by  his  doctor  that  if  he  persisted  in  using  the 
remaining  eye  for  book-work,  he  would  lose  that  too.  "  The  choice 
lay  before  me,"  Milton  writes  in  the  Second  Defence,  between 
dereliction  of  a  supreme  duty  and  loss  of  eyesight ;'  in  such  a  case 
I  could  not  listen  to  the  physician,  not  if  yEsculapius  himself  had 
spoken  from  his  sanctuary;  I  could  not  but  obev  that  inward 
monitor,  I  know  not  what,  that  spake  to  me  from  heaven.     I  con- 
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sidered  with  myself  that  many  had  purchased  less  good  with  worse 
ill,  as  they  who  give  their  Hves  to  reap  only  glory,  and  I  thereupon 
concluded  to  employ  the  httle  remaining  eyesight  I  was  to  enjoy  in 
doing  this,  the  greatest  service  to  the  common  weal  it  was  in  my 
power  to  render." 

It  was  about  the  early  part  of  the  year  1652  that  the  calamity 
was  consummated.  At  the  age  of  forty-three  he  was  in  total  dark- 
ness. The  deprivation  of  sight,  one  of  the  severest  afHictions  of 
which  humanity  is  capable,  falls  more  heavily  on  the  man  whose 
occupation  lies  among  books  than  upon  others.  He  who  has  most 
to  lose,  loses  most.  To  most  persons  books  are  but  an  amuse- 
ment, an  interlude  between  the  hours  of  serious  occupation.  The 
scholar  is  he  who  has  found  the  key  to  knowledge,  and  knows  his 
way  about  in  the  world  of  printed  books.  To  find  this  key,  to 
learn  the  map  of  this  country,  requires  a  long  apprenticeship. 
This  is  a  point  few  men  can  hope  to  reach  much  before  the  age 
of  forty.  Milton  had  attained  it  only  to  iind  fruition  snatched  from 
him.  He  had  barely  time  to  spell  one  line  in  the  book  of  wisdom, 
before,  like  the  wizard's  volume  in  romance,  it  was  hopelessly 
closed  against  him  for  ever.  Any  human  being  is  shut  out  by  loss 
of  sight  from  accustomed  pleasures,  the  scholar  is  shut  out  from 
knowledge.  Shut  out  at  forty-three,  when  his  great  work  was  not 
even  begun  !  He  consoles  himself  with  the  fancy  that  in  his 
pamphlef,  the  Defensio,  he  had  done  a  great  work  {quanta 
7naxhna  quivi)  for  his  country.  This  poor  delusion  helped  him 
doubtless  to  support  his  calamity.  He  could  not  foresee  that,  in 
less  than  ten  years,  the  great  woilc  would  be  totally  annihilated,  his 
pamphlet  would  be  merged  in  the  obsolete  mass  of  civil  war  tracts, 
and  the  Defensio,  on  which  he  had  expended  his  last  year  of  eye- 
sight, only  mentioned  because  it  had   been  written  by  the  author 

of  Paradise  Lost.  .     1  .     r  i 

The  nature  of  Milton's  disease  is  not  ascertainable  from  the 
account  he  has  given  of  it.    In  the  well-known  passage  of  Paradise 
Lost,  iii.  25,  he   hesitates  between   amaurosis  (drop  serene)  and 
taract  (suffusion) — 

"  So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd." 

A  medical  friend,  referred  to  by  Professor  Alfred  Stern,  tells 
him  that  some  of  the  symptoms  are  more  like  glaucoma.  Milton 
himself  has  left  such  an  account  as  a  patient  ignorant  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  organ  could  give.  It  throws  no  light  on  the  nature 
of  the  malady.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  Milton  that  even  his 
affliction  does  not  destroy  his  solicitude  about  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. The  taunts  of  his  enemies  about  "  the  lack-lustre  eye, 
guttering  with  prevalent  rheum,"  did  not  pass  unfelt.  In  his 
Second  Defence  Milton  informs  the  world  that  his  eyes  "are 
externally  uninjured.  They  shine  with  an  unclouded  light,  just 
like  the  eyes  of  one  whose  vision  is  perfect.     This  is  the  only 
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point  in  which  I  am,  against  my  will,  a  hypocrite.  The  vindi- 
cation appears  agjain  in  Sonnet  xix.  '•  These  eyes,  though  clear  to 
outward  view  of  blemish  or  of  spot."  In  later  years,  when  the 
exordium  of  Book  iii.  of  Paradise  Lost  was  composed,  in  the 
pathetic  story  of  his  blindness  this  little  touch  of  vanity  fades  away 
as  incompatible  with  the  solemn  dignity  of  the  occasion. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

MILTON  AND  MORUS — THE  SECOND   DEFENCE— THE  DEFENCE  FOR 

HIMSELF. 

Civil  history  is  largely  a  history  of  wars  between  states,  and 
literary  history  is  no  less  the  record  of  quarrels  in  print  between 
jealous   authors.     Poets  and  artists,  more  susceptible  than  prac- 
tical men,  seem  to  live  a  life  of  perpetual  wrangle.     The  history  of 
these  pett}'  feuds  is  not   healthy  intellectual  food,  it  is  as  best 
atriusing  scandal.    But  these  quarrels  of  authors  do  not  degrade  the 
authors  in  our  eyes,  they  only  show  them  to  be,  what  we  knew, 
as    vain,  irritable,  and  opinionative  as   other  men.     Ben  Jonson, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Voltaire,  Rousseau.  behl)our  their  enemies,  and  we 
see  nothing  incongruous  in  tiieir  doing  so.     It  is  not  so  when  the 
awful  majesty  of  Milton  descends  from  the  empyrean  throne  of 
contemplation  to  use  the  language  of  the  gutter  or  the  lish-market. 
The    bathos    is    unthinkable.     The    universal    intellect   of    Bacon 
shrank  to  the  paltry  pursuit  of  jWace.     The  disproportion  between 
the  intellectual  capaciousness  and  the   moral  aim  jars  upon  the 
sense  of  fitness,  and  the   name  of  Bacon,  wisest,  meanest,  has 
passed  into  a  proverb.     Milton's  fall  is  far  worse.     It  is  not  here  a 
union  of  grasp  of  mind  with  an  ignoble  ambition,  but  the  plunge  of 
the  moral  nature  itself  from  the  liighest  heights  to  that  despicable 
region  of  vulgar  scurrility  and  libel  which  is  below  the  level  of 
average  gentility  and  education.     The  name  of  Milton  is  a  syno- 
nym for  sublimity.    He  has  endowed  our  language  with  the  loftiest 
and    noblest    poetrv   it   possesses,  and    the    same    man    is    found 
employing  speech  for  the  most  unworthy  purpose  to  which  it  can 
be  put,  that  of  defaming  and  vilifying  a  personal  enemy,  and  an 
enemy  so  mean  that  barely  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Milton  had 
been  an  honour  to  him.     In  Salmasius,  Milton  harl  at  least  bec-ii 
measuring  his   Latin  against  the  Latin  of  the  lirst  classicist  of  tlu 
age.     In  Alexander  Morus  he  wreaked  august  periods  of  Roman 
eloquence    upon    a  vagabond    preacher,  of   chance   fortunes   and 
tarnished  reputation,  a  grcECiiliis  csnriens,  who  appeared  against 
Milton  by  the  turn  of  accidents,  and  not  as  tlie  representative  of 
the   opposite    ])rinciple.     In   crushing    Morus,    Milton    could    not 
beguile  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  was  serving  a  muse. 

In  1652  our  country  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  costly  efforts 
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it  had  made  to  obtain  good  government.  A  central  authority  M-as 
at  last  established,  stronger  than  any  which  had  existed  since 
Elizabeth,  and  one  which  extended  over  Scotland  and  Ireland,  no 
less  than  over  England.  The  ecclesiastical  and  dynastic  aims  of 
the  Stuart  monarchy  had  been  replaced  by  a  national  policy,  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  sprang  to  the 
first  place.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  union  of  vigour 
and  patriotism,  in  the  government,  was  the  self-assertion  of  Eng- 
land as  a  commercial,  and  therefore  as  a  naval  power.  This 
awakened  spirit  of  conscious  strength  meant  war  with  the  Dutch, 
who,  while  England  was  pursuing  ecclesiastical  ends,  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  trade  of  the  world.  War  accordingly  broke  out 
early  in  1652.  Even  before  it  came  to  real  fighting,  the  war  of 
pamphlets  had  recommenced.  The  prohibition  of  Salmasius's 
Defcnsio  regia  annulled  itself  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  Salmasius 
was  free  to  prepare  a  second  Defensio  in  answer  to  Milton;  for  the 
most  vulnerable  point  of  the  new  English  Commonwealth  was 
through  the  odium  excited  on  the  Continent  against  regicide. 
And  the  quarter  from  which  the  monarchical  pamphlets  were  hurled 
against  the  English  repul:)lic  was  the  press  of  the  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces,  the  country  which  had  set  the  first  example  of 
successful  rebellion  against  its  lawful  prince. 

Before  Salmasius's  reply  was  ready,  there  was  launched  from 
the  Hague,  in  March,  1652,  a  virulent  royalist  piece  in  Latin,  under 
the  title  of  Regii  sa7tgin7iis  clamor  ad  ccelum  (Cry  of  the  King's 
blood  to  Heaven  against  the  English  parricides).  Its  160  pages 
contained  the  usual  royalist  invective  in  a  rather  common  style  of 
hyperbolical  declamation,  such  as  that  "  in  comparison  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  Charles  I.,  the  guilt  of  the  Jews  in  crucifying  Christ  was 
as  nothing."  Exaggerated  praises  of  Salmasius  were  followed  by 
scurrilous  and  rabid  abuse  of  Milton.  In  the  style  of  the  most 
shameless  Jesuit  lampoon,  the  Ajnphitheatrum  or  the  Scaliger 
hypoboliviceics,  and  with  Jesuit  tactics,  every  odious  crime  is  im- 
puted to  the  object  of  the  satire,  without  regard  to  truth  or  prob- 
ability. Exiles  are  proverbially  credulous,  and  it  is  likely  enough 
that  the  gossip  of  the  English  refugees  at  the  Hague  was  much 
employed  in  improving  or  inventing  stories  about  the  man  who  had 
dared  to  answer  the  royalist  champion  in  Latin  as  good  as  his  own. 
Salmasius  in  his  Defensio  had  employed  these  stories,  distorting 
the  events  of  Milton's  life  to  discredit  him.  But  for  the  author  of 
the  Clamor  there  was  no  such  excuse,  for  the  book  was  composed 
in  England,  by  an  author  living  in  Oxford  and  London,  who  had 
every  opportunity  for  informing  himself  accurately  of  the  facts 
about  Milton's  life  and  conversation.  He  chose  rather  to  heap  up 
at  random  the  traditional  vocabulary  of  defamation  which  the  Cath- 
olic theologians  had  employed  for  some  generations  past  as  their 
best  weapon  against  their  adversaries.  In  these  infamous  pro- 
ductions, hatched  by  celibate  pedants  in  the  foul  atmosphere  of 
the  Jesuit  colleges,  the  gamut  of  charges  always  ranges  from  bad 
grammar  to  unnatural  crime.     The  only  circumstance  which  can 
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be  alleged  in  mitigation  of  the  excesses  of  i\,^  Regii  sanguinis 
';.:"%  tkat  MiUon  had  provoked  the  onfall  by  ^i^^ -- ^J-^ 
He  who  throws  dirt  must  expect  that  dirt  w  11  be  thrown  back  at 
Sm;  and  when  it  comes  to  mud-throwing, the  blackguard  has,  as 
it  is  ri<^ht  that  he  should  have,  the  best  ot  it. 

l^e  aut^i^^^^  of  the  Clamor  was  Peter  DuMoulm,  a  son  of  t  e 
celebrated  French  Calvinist  preacher  of  the  same  nam^^  he 
author  not  daring  to  intrust  his  pamphlet  to  an  Eng  ish  press,  naa 
senU  'over  to  Holland,  where  it  was  printed  vinder  the  sjerv's^on 

S  Alexander  Mo^^  ,  .Trat'^CaTt/e^^^re^e'^^ 

^fpToTthrpl^oTsti^nrL^^^ 

preface,  in  which  Milton  ^vas  further  reviled,  ^nd  st  led  a^^  mon 

^trum  horrendum,  informe,  '"S^f '  ^"\  ^^^L'^s  \vincrbeen 
<;prret  of  the  authorship  was  strictly  kept,  and  Morus,  l^^y^g  L™ 
known  to  be  concerned  in  the  pubhcation,  was  soon  transformed  m 
pub  Ic  belief  into  the  author.  So  it  was  repor  ed  to  MiUon  and  so 
Slilton  bdieved.  He  nursed  his  -r^^'^'  ^"^^  ^^^jl  ^^"o  Crus's 
meditate  his  blow.  He  caused  inquiries  to  be  ™f ^fJ^^^J^^^^^^'^t! 
antecedents.  It  happened  that  Morus's  ^°"^\^f^^^^^^„^''JleTad 
ing  in  discretion,  especially  in  his  relations  ^^^^^V'^The  certainties 
be'en  equally  imprudent  in  his  utterances  on  ■'^<?™^^^^^f^%"^;'^'„';''o£ 
of  Calvinistic  divinity.  It  was  easy  to  <^f  ^^^.^^^^  ^^'j^^^Jli^e 
evidence  under  both  these  heads,  i  he  ^7-'^^^"^^,^'^^  jl\;\.,^'„'''H^he 
offered  a  ready-made  machinery  of  espionage  and  delation  1  he 
standin-  iest  6f  the  fifteenth  century  on  the  "governante  of  the 
cur/wi's  ep  aced,  in  Calvinistic  countries,  by  the  anxiety. of  everv 
minis^r  to  detect'his  brother  minister  in  any  intimacy  upon  which 
a  scandalous  construction  could  be  put.  ^„,^„,^nH   to 

Morus  endeavoured,  through  every  channel  f*  "%^.?™"^J"^'jJ° 
convince  Milton  that  he  was  not  the    author  of  the  C/«/;/^r.     He 
couW  have  saved  himself  by  revealing  the  real  author,  who  was 
LrkL  all  the  while  close  to  Milton's  elbow,  and  whose  safety 
depended  on  Morus's  silence.     This  high-minded  ^espec    tor  an- 
other's secret  is  more  to  Morus's  honour  than  any  of  the  petty 
gossp  about  him  is  to  his  discredit.     He  had  "Othing  to  offer, 
therefore   but  negative  assurances,  and  mere  denial  weighed  noth- 
iLT^irkiUon,  who  was  fully  convinced  that  Morus  hed  from  ter- 
ror.    Milton's  Defensio  Secunda  came  out  in  May,  1654-     1"  t    « 
niece  (written  in  Latin)  Morus  is  throughout  assumed  to  be  the 
Author  o     he  Clamor,  and  as  such  is  pursued  through  -any  pages 
L  a  strain  of  invective,  in  which  builer  '%'"1'^.^^1«^^  ^^  J^/.^^^^'^^ 
The  Hague  tittle-tattle  about  Morus's  love-aff;n>s  ,s  ^^^     o, tl  in  I  c 
pomp  of^lilton's  loftiest  Latin.     Sonorous  periods  couM  ha   lly  be 
more  disproporlioned  to  their  material  content       lo  have  kis  e  1  a 
girl  is  painted  as  the  blackest  of  crimes      The  «"blime  and  the 
rirlirnlous  are  here  blended  without  the  step  between.     MiUon  de 
c'  nds°cve"r,d'ru,e  t„e  publisher,  Viae,  w^o  ';ad  omaa  y  s^^gned 
his  name  lo  Morus's  preface.     The  mixture  of  fanatical  cholcr  ana 
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grotesque  jocularity,  in  which  he  rolls  forth  his  charges  of  inconti- 
nence against  Morus,  and  of  petty  knavery  against  Viae,  are  only 
saved  from  being  unseemly  by  being  ridiculous.  The  comedy  is 
complete  when  we  remember  that  Morus  had  not  written  the 
C/flw^r,  nor  Viae  the  preface.  Milton's  rage  blinded  iiim;  he  is 
mad  Ajax  castigating  innocent  sheep  instead  of  Achaeans. 

The  Latin  pamphlets  are  indispensable  to  a  knowledge  of  Mil- 
ton's disposition.  We  see  in  them  his  grand  disdain  of  his  oppo- 
nents, reproducing  the  concentrated  intellectual  scorn  of  the  Latin 
Persius  ;  his  certainty  of  the  absolute  justice  of  his  own  cause, 
and  the  purity  of  his  own  motives.  This  lofty  cast  of  thought  is 
combined  with  an  eagerness  to  answer  the  meanest  taunts.  The 
intense  subjectivity  of  the  poet  breaks  out  in  these  paragraphs, 
and  while  he  should  be  stating  the  case  of  the  republic,  he  holds 
Europe  listening  to  an  account  of  himself,  his  accomplishments, 
his  studies  and  travels,  his  stature,  the  colour  of  his  eyes,  his  skill 
in  fencing,  etc.  These  egotistic  utterances  must  have  seemed  to 
Milton's  cotemporaries  to  be  intrusive  and  irrelevant  vanity. 
Paradise  Lost  was  not  as  yet,  and  to  the  Council  of  State  Milton 
was,  what  he  was  to  Whitelocke,  "a  blind  man  who  wrote  Latin.'' 
But  these  paragraphs,  in  which  he  talks  of  himself,  are  to  us  the 
only  living  fragments  out  of  many  hundred  worthless  pages. 

To  the  Defensio  Seanida  there  was  of  course  a  reply  by  Morus. 
It  was  entitled  Fides  Publlca^  because  it  was  largely  composed 
of  testimonials  to  character.  When  one  priest  charges  another 
with  unchastity,  the  world  looks  on  and  laughs.  But  it  is  no  laugh- 
ing matter  to  the  defendant  in  such  an  action.  He  can  always 
bring  exculpatory  evidence,  and  in  spite  of  any  evidence  he  is 
always  believed  to  be  guilty.  The  effect  of  Milton's  furious  de- 
nunciation of  Morus  had  been  to  damage  his  credit  in  religious 
circles,  and  to  make  mothers  of  families  shy  of  allowing  him  to 
visit  at  their  houses. 

Milton  might  have  been  content  with  a  victory  which,  as  Gibbon 
said  of  his  own,  "  over  such  an  antagonist  was  a  sufficient  humilia- 
tion." Milton's  magnanimity  was  no  match  for  his  irritation.  He 
published  a  rejoinder  to  Morus's  Fides  Publica,  reiterating  his  be- 
lief that  Morus  was  author  of  the  Clatnor,  but  that  it  was  no 
matter  whether  he  was  or  not,  since  by  publishing  the  book,  and 
furnishing  it  with  a  recommendatory  preface,  he  had  made  it  his 
own.  The  charges  against  Morus's  character  he  reiterated,  and 
strengthened  by  new  "  facts,"  which  Morus's  enemies  had  hastened 
to  contribute  to  the  budget  of  calumny.  These  imputations  on 
character,  mixed  with  insinuations  of  unorthodoxy  such  as  are 
ever  rife  in  clerical  controversy,  Milton  invests  with  the  moral  in- 
dignation of  a  prophet  denouncing  the  enemies  of  Jehovah.  He 
expends  a  wealth  of  vituperative  Latin  which  makes  us  tremble, 
till  we  remember  that  it  is  put  in  motion  to  crush  an  insect. 

This  Pro  se  defensio  (Defence  for  himself)  appeared  in  August, 
1655.     Morus  met  it  by  a  supplementary  Fides  Piublca,  and  Milton, 
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resolved  to  have  the  last  word,  met  him  by  a  Supplement  to  ike 
Defence.  The  reader  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  this  is  the  end  of 
the  Morus  controversy.  We  leave  Milton's  victim  buried  under 
the  mountains  of  opprobrious  Latin  here  heaped  upon  him — this 
"  circumforaneus  pharmacopola,  vanissimus  circulator,  propudium 
hominis  et  prostibulum." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

LATIN   SECRETARYSHIP   COMES  TO  AN  END — MILTON'S   FRIENDS. 

It  is  no  part  of  Milton's  biography  to  relate  the  course  of  pub- 
lic events  in  these  momentous  years,  merely  because,  as  Latin 
Secretary,  he  formulated  the  despatches  of  the  Protector  or  of  his 
Council,  and  because  these  Latin  letters  are  incorporated  in  Mil- 
ton's works.  On  the  course  of  affairs  Milton's  voice  had  no  in- 
fluence, as  he  had  no  part  in  their  transaction.  Milton  was  the 
last  man  of  whom  a  practical  politician  would  have  sought  advice. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  temper  of  the  nation,  and  treated  all  that 
opposed  his  own  view  with  supreme  disdain.  On  the  other  hand, 
idealist  though  he  was,  he  does  not  move  in  the  sphere  of  specu- 
lative politics,  or  count  among  those  philosophic  names,  a  few  in 
each  century,  who  have  influenced  not  action,  but  thought.  Ac- 
cordingly his  opinions  have  for  us  a  purely  personal  interest. 
They  are  part  of  the  character  of  the  poet  Milton,  and  do  not  be- 
long'to  either  world,  of  action  or  of  thought. 

The  course  of  his  political  convictions  up  to  1654  has  been 
traced  in  our  narrative  thus  far.  His  breeding  at  home,  at  school, 
at  college,  was  that  of  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  but 
of  the  Puritan  and  Calvinistic,  not  of  the  Laudian  and  Arminian, 
party  within  its  pale.  By  1641  we  find  that  his  Puritanism  has  de- 
veloped into  Presbyterianism  ;  he  desires,  not  to  destroy  the  Church, 
but  to  reform  it  by  abolishing  government  by  bishops,  and  substi- 
tuting the  Scotch  or  Genevan  discipline.  When  he  wrote  his  Rea- 
son of  C/iufch  Go7>ern)?icnt  (1642),  he  is  still  a  royalist;  not  in  the 
cavalier  sense  of  a  person  attached  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  or 
the  Stuart  family,  but  still  retaining  the  belief  of  his  age  that 
monarchy  in  the  abstract  had  somewhat  of  divine  sanction.  Be- 
fore 1649  ^'^^  divine  right  of  monarchy,  and  the  claim  of  Presby- 
tery to  be  scriptural,  have  yielded  in  his  mind  to  a  wider  conception 
of  the  rights  of  the  man  and  the  Christian.  To  use  the  party 
names  of  the  time,  Milton  the  Presbyterian  has  expanded  into 
Milton  the  Independent.  There  is  to  be  no  State  Church,  and  in- 
stead of  a  monarchy  there  is  to  be  a  commonwealth.  \''ery  soon 
the  situation  develops  the  important  question  how  this  common- 
wealth shall  be  administered — whether  by  a  representative  assem- 
bly, or  by  a  picked  council,  or  a  single  governor.     This  question 
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was  put  to  a  practical  test  in  the  Parliament  of  1654-    The  expen- 
ment,  begun  in  September,  1654,  broke  down  as  we  know  m  Janu- 
^■v   16^?      Before  itwas  tried  we  find  Milton  inhis  Second  Defence, 
in  Ma\'  1654,  recommending  Cromwell  to  govern  not  by  a  Par  la- 
ment  but  by  a  council  of  officers;  i.  e.,  he  is  a  commonwealths 
n  a        Arrived  at  this  point,  would   Milton  take   his  s  and  upon 
r<^^^nnalre  republicanism.,  and  lose  sight  of  liberty  in  t^ie  attempt 
to  secure  equility,  as  his  friends  Vane,  Overton,  Bradshaw  wou  d 
have  done?     Or  would  his  idealist  exaltation  sweep  him  on   into 
some  one  of  the  current  fanaticisms,  Leveller,  Fifth  Monarchy,  or 
Mu-°etonian  ?     Unpractical  as  he  was,  he  was  close  enough  to 
statraffairs  as  Latin  Secretary  to  see  that  personal  governnient  by 
the  Protector  was,  at  the  moment,  the  only  solution.     If  the  liber 
t  es  that  had  been  conquered  by  the  sword  were  to  be  maintained, 
between  levelling  chaos  on  the  one  hand,  and  roj^hst  reaction  on 
the  other  it  was   the  Protector  alone  to  whom  those  who  prized 
iberrabove  party  names  could  look.     Accordingly  Mi  ton  may  be 
rega  ded  fron!  the^ear  1654  onwards  as  an  Ohverian  though  wih 
particular  reservations.     He  saw-it  was  impossible  for  a  man  in 
Kfs  situation  not  to  see-the   unavoidable  necessity  which  forced 
Cromwell   at  this  moment,  to  undertake  to  govern  without  a  repre- 
sentative assembly.     The  political  necessity  o    ^he  situation  vvas 
absolute,  and  all  reasonable  men  who  were  embarked  in  the  cause 

^  ^ThrougVall  these  stages  Milton  passed  in  the  space  of  twenty 
vears-Church-Puritan,  Presbyterian,  Royalist,  Independent,  Com- 
monwealth's man.  Oliverian.     These  political  phases  were  not  the 
acquiescence   of   a  placeman,  or   indifferentist,  in   mutations   for 
which  he  does  not  care  :  still  less  were     they  changes  either  of 
party  or  of  opinion.     Whatever  he  thought,  Milton  thought  and 
Felt  intensely,  and  expressed  emphatically;  and  even  his  enemies 
could  not  accuse  him  of  a  shadow  of  inconsistency  or  wavering  in 
his  principles.     On  the  contrary,  tenacity,  or  persistence  of  idea, 
amo^inted  in  him  to  a  serious  defect  of  character.     A  conviction 
o^ce  formed  dominated  him,  so  that,  as  in  the  controversy  with 
Morus  he  could   not  be  persuaded  that  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
No  mind,  the  history  of  which  we  have  an  opportunity  of  intirnately 
studying  could  be  more  of  one  piece  and  texture  than  was  that  of 
Milton  Trom  vouth  to  age. .  The  names^  which  we  are  obliged  to 
eive  to  his  successive   political  stages  do  not  indicate  shades  of 
Colour  adopted  from  the  prevailing  political  ground,  but  the  gen- 
u^e  development  of  the  public  consciousness  of  Puritan  England 
renea  ed  in   an   individuil.     Milton  moved   forward    not  because 
cJomwell  and  the  rest  advanced,  but  with  Cromwell,  and  the  rest. 
We  mav  perhaps  describe  the  motive  force  as  a  passionate  attach- 
ment to^personal  liberty,  liberty  of  thought  and  action.     This  ideal 
f^rce  vvorking  in   the   minds  of  a  few,  "  those  wor  hies  which  are 
the  Lul  of  that  enterprise  ^^  ^Tenure  of  Kin.s^,  hadbcen  the  mam- 
sprincr  of  the  whole    revolution.     The  Levellers,   Quakers,  Fitth 
Monarchy  men,  and  the  wilder  Anabaptist  sects,  only  showed  the 
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workings  of  the  same  idea  in  inen  whose  intellects  had  not  been 
disciplined  by  education  or  experience.  The  idea  of  liberty,  for- 
mulated into  a  doctrine,  and  bowed  down  to  as  a  holy  creed,  made 
some  of  its  best  disciples,  such  as  Harrison  and  Overton,  useless 
at  the  most  critical  juncture.  The  party  of  anti-Oliverian  repub- 
licans, the  intransigentes,  became  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of 
the'Government.  Milton,  with  his  idealism,  his  thoroughness,  and 
obstinate  persistence,  was  not  unlikely  to  have  shipwrecked  upon 
the  same  rock.  He  was  saved  by  his  constancy  to  the  principle  of 
religious  liberty,  which  was  found  with  the  part}'  that  had  destroyed 
the  King  because  he  would  not  be  ruled  by  a  Parliament,  while  in 
1655  it  supported  the  Protector  in  governing  without  a  Parliament. 
Supreme  authority  in  itself  was  not  Cromwell's  aim  ;  he  used  it 
only  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  those  ideas  of  religious  liberty, 
civil  order,  and  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Europe  which  filled  his 
whole  soul.  To  Milton,  as  to  Cromwell,  forms,  whether  of  worship 
or  government,  were  but  means  to  an  end,  and  were  to  be  changed 
whenever  expediency  might  require. 

In  1655,  then,  Milton  was  an  Oliverian,  but  with  resei-vations. 
The  most  important  of  these  reservations  regarded  the  relation  of 
the  state  to  the  church.  Cromwell  never  wholly  dropped  the 
scheme  of  a  national  church.  It  was,  indeed,  to  be  as  comprehen- 
sive as  possible  ;  Episcopacy  was  pulled  down,  Presbytery  was  not 
set  up,  but  individual  ministers  might  be  Episcopalian  or  Pres- 
byterian in  sentiment,  provided  they  satisfied  a  certain  standard, 
intelligible  enough  to  that  generation,  of  "  godliness."  Here 
Milton  seems  to  have  remained  throughout  upon  the  old  Indepen- 
dent platform  ;  he  will  not  have  the  civil  power  step  over  its  hmits 
into  the  province  of  religion  at  all.  Many  matters,  in  which  the 
old  prelatic  church  had  usurped  upon  the  domain  of  the  state, 
should  be  replaced  under  the  secular  authority.  But  the  spiritual 
region  was  matter  of  conscience,  and  not  of  external  regulation. 

A  further  reservation  which  Milton  would  make  related  to  en- 
dowments, or  the  maintenance  of  ministers.  The  Protectorate, 
and  the  constitution  of  1657,  maintained  an  established  clergy  in 
the  enjoyment  of  tithes  or  other  settled  stipends.  Nothing  was 
more  abhorrent  to  Milton's  sentiment  than  state  pa3Tnent  in  relig- 
ious things.  The  minister  who  receives  such  pay  becomes  a  state 
pensioner,  a  hireling.  The  law  of  tithes  is  a  Jewish  law,  repealed 
by  the  Gospel,  under  which  the  minister  is  only  maintained  by  the 
freewill  offerings  of  the  congregation  to  which  he  ministers.  This 
antipathy  to  hired  preachers  was  one  of  Milton's  earliest  convic 
tions.  it  thrusts  itself,  rather  importunately,  into  Lycidas  (1636), 
and  reappears  in  the  Sonnet  to  Cromwell  (^'^j;;;/^/ xvTi.,  1652),  before 
it  is  dogmatically  expounded  in  the  pamj^hlet  Considerations  touch- 
ing means  to  ranove  Hi}-c'lin<^s  out  of  the  Church  (1659).  Of  the 
two  corrujitinns  of  the  church  by  the  secular  power,  one  by  force, 
the  other  by  pay,  Milton  regards  the  last  as  the  most  dangerous. 
"  Under  force,  though  no  thanks  to  the  forcers,  true  religion  oft- 
times  best  thrives  and  flourishes  ;  but  the  corruption  of  teachers, 
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most  commonly  the  effect  of  hire,  is  the  very  bane  of  truth  in  them 
who  are  so  corrupted."     Nor  can  we  tax  this  aversion  to  a  sa  aried 
ministiywUh  being  a  monomania   of  sect.    It    s  essentially  m- 
voivedVn  the  conception  of  -ligion  as  a  s,Mritual  stat^  a  state  o 
crr-ice      A  soul  in  this  state  can  only  be  ministered  to  b>  a  brotner 
fn  a  !ike  fr'ie  of  mind.     To.assign  a  place  with-  salary,  is^to  offer 
a  pecuniary  inducement  to_  simulate  this  qualification      ^fisprm 
ciole   may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable.     It  is  the  very 
precipe  on  which  the  England  of  our  day  has  decided  against  the 
rndowment  of  science,     the   endowment  of  the   cl^rchwa     to 
Mihon  the  poison  of  religion,  and  in  so  thinlcing  he  was  but  true 
o  his  conception  of  religion.     Cromwell,  whatever  may  have  been 
h°s  speculative  opinionsrdecided  in  favour  of  a  state  endowment, 
upon  the   reasoTs,  or  some  of  them,  which  have  moved  modern 
statesmen  to  maintain  church  establishments. 

With  whatever  reservations,  Milton  was  an   O^'y^r  an      Supn 
porting  the  Protector's  policy,  he  admired  his   ^"duct,  and  1  as 
fecord'edhis  admiration  in  the  memoral^le  \«^"et  xii.     How  the 
Protector  thought  of  Milton,  or  even  that  he  knew  him  at  al    there 
remains  no  evidence.     Napoleon  sa,d  of  Corneille  tha  ,  if  he  had 
lived    in   his    day,  he   would    have    made    him   his   first   minister. 
MiUon's  ideas  Je're  not  such  as  could  have  value  in  the  eyes  of^  a 
nractical  statesman.     Yet  Cromwell  was  not  always  takng  advice, 
Tr  cSrussini  b^^ess.     He  who  could  take  a  liking  for  the  genuine 
fn^'idness^f  the  enthusiast  George   Fox  might  have  b^^^^^^ 
pected  to  appreciate  equal  unworldlmess  joined  ^^'th  culture  and 
readin-  in  M  Iton.     "  If  "  says  Neal,  "  there  was  a  man  in  i^ngland 
v^  excelled  in  any  facult/  or  science  the  P-tector  would  find 
him  out  and  reward  him."     But  the  excellence  wh  ch  the  Protector 
prized  was  aptness  for  public  employment,  and  this  was  the  very 
nualitv  in  which  Milton  was  deficient. 

^  The  poverty  of  Milton's  state  letters  has  been  often  remarked. 
Whenever  weighty  negociations  are  going  on,  other  pens  than  h.s 
are  employed  We  mav  ascribe  this  to  h.s  blmdness.  Milton 
could^n  y'dictate,  and  therefore  everything  intrusted  to  him  must 
pas  through  an  Amanuensis,  who  might  blab.  One  exception  to 
fhe  commonplace  character  of  the  state  papers  here  '|.-  The 
massacre  of  the  Vaudois  by  tlieir  own  sovereign,  Charles  Emanuel 
H  Duke  of  Savoy,  excited  a  thrill  of  horror  in  England  greater 
1  an  the  massacres  of  Scio  or  of  Batak  roused  in  our  time.  For 
Savoy  \  was  not  humanity  only  that  was  outraged,  it  was  a 
deliberate  assault  of  the  Papal  half  of  Europe  upon  an  outpost  of 

'''Onfetcf  7the  Puritan  revolution  had  been  to  alter  entirely 
the  foreign  policy  of  England.  By  nature,  '^X f  J'^^^i^'^'^rf^  P°^^^^^^^ 
by  comn?eriial  occupations,  and  the  free  sp.nt  ^^  ^he  nal":es  the^^^^ 
islands  were  marked  out  to  be  members  of  the  ^^^^^^ni  confede 
racv  of  progressive  and  emancipated  Europe.  ^  ^ ^ore  .gn  pohcy 
of  Elizabeth  had  been  steady  adhesion  to  th's  law  of  nat  rc_  The 
two  first  Stuarts,  coquetting   with    sem.-cathohcism   at   home,  had 
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leaned  with  all  the  weight  of  the  crown  and  ol  government  towards 
Catholic  connexions.  The  country  had  always  offered  a  vain  resist- 
ance ;  the  Parliament  of  1621  had  been  dismissed  for  advising 
James  to  join  the  Continental  Protestants  against  Spain.  It  was 
certain,  therefore,  that  when  the  government  became  Puritan,  its 
foreign  policy  would  again  become  that  of  Elizabeth.  This  must 
have  been  the  case  even  if  Cromwell  had  not  been  there.  He  saw 
not  only  that  England  must  be  a  partner  in  the  general  Protestant 
interest,  but  that  it  fell  to  England  to  make  the  combination 
and  to  lead  it.  He  acted  in  this  with  his  usual  decision.  He 
placed  England  in  her  natural  antagonism  to  Spain  ;  he  made  peace 
with  the  Dutch  ;  he  courted  the  friendship  of  the  Swiss  Cantons, 
and  the  alliance  of  the  Scandinavian  and  German  Princes  ;  and  to 
France,  which  had  a  divided  interest,  he  made  advantageous  offers 
provided  the  Cardinal  would  disconnect  himself  from  the  Ultra- 
montane party. 

It  was  in  April,  1655,  that  the  Vaudois  atrocities  suddenly 
added  the  impulse  of  religious  sympathy  to  the  permanent  gravita- 
tion of  the  political  forces.  In  all  Catholic  countries  the  Jesuits 
nad  by  this  time  made  themselves  masters  of  the  councils  of  the 
princes.  The  aim  of  Jesuit  policy  in  the  seventeenth  century  was 
nothing  less  than  the  entire  extirpation  of  Protestantism  and  Pro- 
testants in  the  countries  which  they  ruled.  The  inhabitants  of 
certain  Piedmontese  valleys  had  held  from  time  immemorial,  and 
long  before  Luther,  tenets  and  forms  of  worship  very  like  those  to 
which  tlie  German  reformers  had  sought  to  bring  back  the  church. 
The  Vaudois  wese  wretchedly  poor,  and  had  been  incessantly  the 
objects  of  aggression  and  persecution.  In  January,  1655.  a  sudden 
determination  was  taken  by  the  Turin  .s:overnment  to  make  them 
conform  to  the  Catholic  religion  by  force.  The  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  three  valleys  were  ordered  to  quit  the  country  within 
three  days,  under  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  goods,  unless 
they  would  become,  or  undertake  to  become,  Catholic.  They  sent 
their  humble  remonstrances  to  the  court  of  Turin  against  this  edict. 
The  remonstrances  were  disregarded,  and  military  execution  was 
ordered.  On  April  17,  1655,  the  soldiers,  recruits  from  all  coun- 
tries— the  Irish  are  specially  mentioned — were  let  loose  upon  the 
unarmed  population.  Murder  and  rape  and  burning  are  the  ordi- 
nary incidents  of  military  execution.  These  were  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  ferocity  of  the  Catholic  soldiery,  who  revelled  for  many 
days  in  the  infliction  of  all  that  brutal  liist  or  savage  cruelty  can 
suggest  to  men. 

It  was  nearly  a  month  before  the  news  reached  England.  A  cry 
of  horror  went  through  the  country,  and  Cromwell  said  it  came 
"  as  near  his  heart  as  if  his  own  nearest  and  dearest  had  been  con- 
cerned." A  day  of  humiliation  was  appointed,  large  collections 
were  made  for  the  sufferers,  and  a  special  envoy  was  despatched 
to  remonstrate  with  the  Duke  of  S.woy.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  how- 
ever, seeing  the  importance  which  the  Lord  Protector  would  acquire 
by  taking  the  lead  on  this  occasion,  stepped  in,  and  patched  up  a 
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hastv  arrran^ement,  the  treaty  of  Pigneroi,  by  which  some  sort  of 
fallacious  prStection  was  ostensibly  secured  to  the  survivors  of  the 

massacre.  .  ,  ,      ,,., 

All  the  despatches  in  this  busmess  were  composed  by  Milton. 
But  he  only  found  the  words  ;  especially  in  the  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  the  tone  of  which  is  much  more  moderate  than  we  should 
have  expected,  considerino-  that  Blake  was  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  master  of  the  coasts  of  the  Duke's  dominions.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  extract  from  these  letters  any  characteristic  trait,  unless  it  is 
from  the  speech  which  the  envoy,  Morland.  was  instructed  to  de- 
liver at  Turin,  in  which  it  is  said  that  all  the  Neros  of  all  ages  had 
never  contrived  inhumanities  so  atrocious  as  what  had  taken  place 
in  the  Vaudois  valleys.  Thus  restricted  in  his  official  communica- 
tions,  Milton  gave  vent -to  his  personal  feehngs  on  the  occasion  in 
the  well-kno^^n  sonnet  (xviii.)  "  Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered 
saints,  whose  bones  lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold. 

It    has    been  already    said    that  there  remains    no   trace   ot 
any    personal    intercourse    between   Milton   and    Cromwell.      He 
seems  to  have  remained  equally  unknown  to,  or  unregarded  by,  the 
other  leading  men  in  the  Government  or  the  Council.      It  is  vain 
to  coniecture  the  cause  of  this  general  neglect.     Some  have  found 
it  in  the  coldness  with  which  Milton  regarded,  parts  at  least  ot,  the 
policy  of  the  Protectorate.     Others   refer   it  to  the  haughty  nature 
of  the    man,   who  will  neither  ask  a  favour  nor  make  the  first  ad- 
vances towards  intimacy.     This  last  supposition  is  nearer  the  truth 
than  the  former.     An  expression  he  uses  in  a  private  letter  may  be 
cited    in    its    support.     Writing   to   Peter    Heimbach    in    1657,  to 
excuse  himself  from  giving  him  a  recommendation  to   he  English 
ambassador  in  Holland,  he  says  :  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  able 
?o   do   ?his;  I  have  very    httle   acquaintance  with  those  in  power 
inasmuch  as  I  keep  very  much  to  my  own  house,  and  prefer  to  do 
so  ''Something  may   also  be  set  down  to  the  character  of  the 
Puritan  leaders,  alien  to  all  literature,  and  knovvmg  no  books  but 

'^'Stental  isolation  in  which  the  great  poet  "yed  his  life  is  a 
remarkable   feature  of  his  biography.     It   was  not  only  after  the 
Restora  ton    hat  he  appears  lon'ely  and  friendless  ;  it  was  much  the 
same  durin-  the  previous    period    of    the  Parliament  and  the  Pro- 
tecSrate      Just  at   one  time,  about    1641,  ^ye  ^^^^^^  ^'"^"^  ''^' ''^^^ 
authority   Phillips,  of  his  cultivating  the  society  of  men  of  his  own 
ag     an?'"  keepi'ng  a  gawdy-day,"  but  this  only  once  in  three  .eeks 
or  a  month,  with  "  two  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn.       He  had,  there- 
fore, knowA  what  it  was  to  be  sociable.     But  tbe.general  tenor  of 
his    life    was   other:    proud,    reserved,  self-contained     repellent  , 
roo    n-  over^his  own  ideas,  not  easily  admitting  into  h'^  n\^nd  th^ 
deas  of^thers.     It  is  indeed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  Milton    o 
attribute  to  him  a  hard  or  austere   nature.     He  had   nl     he  quick 
senSitv  which  belongs  to  the  poetic  temperament,  and  longed  to 
be  love     that  he  mightlove  again.     But  he  had  to  pay  the  pena  ty 
of  an  who  believe  in  their   own   ideas,  in  that  their  ideas  come  be- 
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tween  them  and  the  persons  that  approach  them,  and  constitute  a 
mental  barrier  which  can  only  be  broken  down  by  sympathy.  And 
sympathy  for  ideas  is  hard  to  find,  just  in  proportion  as  those  ideas 
are  profound,  far-reacliing,  the  fruit  of  long  study  and  meditation. 
Hence  it  was  that  Milton  did  not  associate  readily  with  his  cotem- 
poraries,  but  was  affable  and  instructive  in  conversation  with  young 
persons,  and  those  who  would  approach  him  in  the  attitude  of 
disciples.  His  daughter  Deborah,  who  could  tell  so  little  about 
him,  remembered  that  he  was  delightful  company,  the  life  of  a 
circle,  and  that  he  was  so  through  a  flow  of  subjects  and  an  un- 
affected cheerfulness  and  civility.  I  would  interpret  this  testimony, 
the  authenticity  of  which  is  indisputable,  of  his  demeanour  with  the 
young,  and  those  who  were  modest  enough  to  wait  upon  his  utter- 
ances. His  isolation  from  his  coevals,  and  from  those  who  offered 
resistance,  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  force  of  character, 
and  the  moral  tenacity  which  endured  no  encroachment  on  the 
narrow  scheme  of  thought  over  which  it  was  incessantly  brooding. 

Though  "  his  literature  was  immense,"  there  was  no  humanity 
in  it;  it  was  fitted  immovably  into  a  scholastic  frame-work.  Hence 
literature  was  not  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  him  and  other  men. 
We  find  him  in  no  intimate  relation  with  any  of  the  contemporary 
men  of  learning,  poets,  or  wits.  From  such  of  them  as  were  of  the 
cavalier  party  he  was  estranged  by  politics.  That  it  was  Milton's 
interposition  which  saved  Davenant's  life  in  1651,  even  were  the 
story  better  authenticated  than  it  is,  is  not  an  evidence  of  intimac}'. 
The  three  men  most  emment  for  learning  (in  the  usually  received 
sense  of  the  word)  in  England  at  that  day  were  Selden  (d.  1654), 
Gataker  (d.  1654),  and  Archbishop  Usher  (d.  1656),  all  of  whom 
were  to  be  found  in  London.  With  none  of  the  three  is  there  any 
trace  of  Milton  ever  having  had  intercourse. 

It  is  probable,  but  not  certain,  that  it  was  at  Milton's  interces- 
sion that  the  Council  proposed  to  subsidise  Brian  Walton  in  his 
great  enterprise — the  Polyglot  Bible.  This,  the  noblest  monument 
of  the  learning  of  the  Anglican  Church,  was  projected  and  executed 
by  the  silenced  clergy.  Fifteen  years  of  spoliation  and  humilia- 
tion thus  bore  better  fruits  of  learning  than  the  two  centuries  of 
wealth  and  honour  which  have  since  elapsed.  As  Brian  Walton 
had,  at  one  time,  been  curate  of  Allhallows,  Bread  Street,  Milton 
may  have  known  him,  and  it  has  been  inferred  that  byTwells's  ex- 
pression— "  The  Council  of  State,  before  whom  so7nc,  having  rela- 
tion to  the/n,  brought  this  business  " — Milton  is  meant. 

Not  with  John  Hales,  Cudworth,  Whichcote,  Nicholas  Bernard, 
Meric  Casaubon,  nor  with  any  of  the  men  of  letters  who  were 
churchmen,  do  we  find  Milton  in  correspondence.  The  interest 
of  religion  was  more  powerful  than  the  interest  of  knowledge  ;  and 
the  author  of  Eikonoklastes  must  have  been  held  in  special  abhor- 
rence by  the  loyal  clergy.  The  general  sentiment  of  this  party  is 
expressed  in  Hacket's  tirade,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
his  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams. 

From  Presbyterians,  such  as  Theophilus  Gale  or  Baxter,  Mil- 
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ton  was  equally  separated  by  party.  Of  Hobbes,  M  ton's  widow 
tofd  Aubr?y  " that  he  was  not  of  his  acquaintance;  that  her  hus- 
band d"d  not  like  him  at  all,  but  would  acknowledge  h.m  to  be  a 

"' Owi£''o  fhese'circumstances,  the  circle  of  Milton's  intimates 
contahislew,  and  those  undistinguished,  names.     One  exception 
there  was        n  Andrew  Marvel  Milton  found  one  congenial  sp.r  t 
ncorruptible    amid  poverty,    unbowed    by   defeat      Marvel   wa 
twelve  vears  Milton's   unior,  and  a  Cambridge  man  (  innit>j,  like 
l^^mseV     He  had  had   better   training  still,  having  been  for  two 
y  ars  an  inmate  of   Nunappleton,  in  the  capacity  of  ^ns  ructo    ^o 
M-irv  onlv  dau<rhter  of  the  crreat  Lord   Fairfax.     In   1652   Milton 
had  recommended  Marvel  fSr  the  appointment  of  assistant  secre- 
arvtohi^S  now  that  he  was   partially  disabled  by  his  blind- 
ness     T^e  recommendation  was  not  effectual  at  the  fme   another 
^?n;  PMip  Meadows,  obtaining  the.  post     I^^^-^-^^^^^^/.^^^, 
when  Meadows  was   sent  on  a  mission  to  Denmark,  that  ^^arvei 
became  Milton's  colleague.     He  remained  attached  to  him  to  the 
last      It  were  to  be  wished  that  he  had  left  some  reminiscences  of 
his  intercourse  with  the  poet  in  his  later  years,  some  authentic  no- 
tice oWm  in  his  prose  letters,  instead  of  a  copy  of  verses,  which 
attest  atlce,  his'  affectionate  admiration  for  Milton's  great  epic, 
and  his  own  little  skill  in  versification.  . 

Of  Marchmont  Needham  and  Samuel  Hartlib  mention  has  been 
already  made      During  the  eight  years  of  his  sojourn  in  the  house 

^iTet'ty  France,  "he  was  f-q-n^ly--!^^bjrSan"  al^     tSs 
savs  Phillips.     The  onlv  name  he  gives  is   Lady  Ranelagh^      1  nis 
hdv  by  b  rTh  a  Boyle,  sister  of  Robert  Boyle,  had  placed  first  her 
neohew  and  then  her  son,  under  Milton's  tuition.     Of  an  excd- 
TeTt  und'standing.  and  ^berally  cidtivated,  she  sought  MiUons 
^orietv  and  as  he  could  not  go  to  visit  her,  she  went  to  him.     1  nere 
a?eno^ietterso    Milton  addressed  to  her,  but  he  mentions  her  once 
as  "  a  moS  superior  woman."  and  when,  in  1656,  she  left  London 
?or  iXd,  he'^'' grieves  for  the  loss  of  the  one  acquaintance  which 
was  wo?th    o  him'all  the  rest."     These  names,  with  that  of  Dr.  _Pa- 
^eTexhaust  t  e  scantvlist  of  Milton's  intimates  during  this  period. 
^     To  these  older  friends,   however,   must  be  arlded  ^'^  former 
nunns   now  become  men,  but  remaining  ever  attached  to  their  old 
Kto     seeTn<r  him  often  w^hen  in  London,  and  when  a^^sen    corre- 

ponding  with  him.  With  them  he  was  '' ^^f '^,  ^^  ^J^  of 
in  rnnversation."  Henry  Lawrence,  son  of  the  President  ot 
niivpr's  CouncH  and  Cyr  ac  Skinner,  grandson  of  Chief  Justice 
?oke  we^e  specialfavolzrites.  With  these  he  would  sometimes 
M.V  the  file  help  waste  a  sullen  day  ;  "  and  it  was  these  tNVO  who 
caedfoth  from  him  the  only  utterances  of  this  time  wl^'^h  are 
not  solemn,  serious,  or  sad.  Sonnet  xvi  is  ^^11-^-^'";!^^^^,"  ^ 
T4,.nrv  1  iwrencc  "  of  virtuous  father  virtuous  son,  to  a  neat  re 
ms  '^ot  wXut  wine  and  song,  to  cheer  the  winter  season 
Besides  thele  two  whose  names  are  familiar  o  us  through  the 
?.;.",  there  was  Lady  Ranelagh's  son,  Richard  Jones,  who  went, 
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in  1656,  to  Oxford,  attended  by  his  tutor,  the  German  Heinrich 
Oldenburg.  We  have  two  letters  (Latin)  addressed  to  Jones  at 
Oxford,  which  are  curious  as  showing  tiiat  Milton  was  as  dissatisfied 
•with  that  university  even  after  the  reform,  with  Oliver  Chancellor, 
and  Owen  Vice-Chancellor,  as  he  had  been  with  Cambridge. 

His  two  nephews,  also  his  pupils,  must  have  ceased  at  a  very 
early  period  to  be  acceptable  either  as  friends  or  companions. 
They  had  both — but  the  younger  brother,  John,  more  decidedly 
tlian  Edward — passed  into  tlie  opposite  camp.  This  is  a  result  of 
the  uncle's  strict  system  of  Puritan  discipline,  which  will  surprise 
no  one  who  has  observed  tliat,  in  education,  mind  reacts  against 
the  pressure  of  will.  The  teacher  who  seeks  to  impose  his  views 
raises  antagonists,  and  not  disciples.  The  generation  of  young 
men  who  grew  up  under  the  Commonwealth  were  in  intellectual 
revolt  against  the  constraint  of  Puritanism  before  they  proceeded 
to  political  revolution  against  its  authority.  Long  before  the  reac- 
tion embodied  itself  in  the  political  fact  of  the  Restoration,  it  had 
manifested  it-elf  in  popular  literature.  The  theatres  were  still 
closed  by  the  police,  but  Davenant  found  a  public  in  London  to 
applaud  an  "entertainment  by  declamations  and  music,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients  "  (1656).  The  press  began  timidly  to  ven- 
ture on  books  of  amusement,  in  a  style  of  humour  which  seemed 
ribald  and  heathenish  to  the  staid  and  sober  covenanter.  Some- 
thing of  the  jollity  and  merriment  of  old  Elizabethan  days  seemed 
to  be  in  the  air.  But  with  a  vast  difference.  Instead  of  "dallying 
with  the  innocence  of  love,"  as  in  England^s  Helicon  (1600),  or 
TIic  Passionate  Pilgrivi,  the  sentiment,  crushed  and  maimed  by 
unwise  repression,  found  a  less  honest  and  less  refined  expression. 
The  strongest  and  most  universal  of  human  passions  when  allowed 
freedom,  light,  and  air,  becomes  poetic  inspiration.  The  same 
passion  coerced  bv  police  is  but  driven  underground. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  these  years,  the  Protector's  Council 
of  State  was  much  exercised  by  attempts  of  the  London  press  to 
supply  the  public,  weary  of  sermons,  with  some  light  literature 
of  the  class  now  (1S79)  known  as  facetious.  On  April  25,  1656, 
the  august  body  which  had  upon  its  hands  the  government  of 
three  kingdoms  and  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  interest 
militant  throughout  Europe,  could  find  nothing  better  to  do  than 
to  take  into  consideration  a  book  entitled  Sportive  VVit^  or  the 
Muse's  Merriment.  Sad  to  relate,  the  book  was  found  to  con- 
tain "much  lascivious  and  profane  matter."  And  the  editor? — 
no  other  than  John  Phillips.  Milton's  youngest  nephew!  It  is 
as  if  nature,  in  reasserting  herself,  had  made  deliberate  selection 
of  its  agent.  The  pure  poet  of  Gonitis^  the  man  who  had  publicly 
boasted  iiis  chastity,  had  trained  up  a  pupil  to  become  the  editor 
of  an  immodest  drollery  !  Another  and  more  original  production 
of  John  Phillips,  the  Satyr  against  Hpyocrites,\\:is  an  open  attack, 
witii  mixed  banter  and  serious  indignation,  on  the  established  re- 
ligion. "  It  affords,"  says  Godwin,  "  unequivocal  indication  of  the 
company  now  kept  by  the  author  with  cavaliers,  and  Ijon  vivans, 
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and  demireps,  and  men  of  ruined  fortunes.  Edward  Philips,  the 
elder  brother,  followed  with  the  Mysteries  of  Love  and  Eloquence 
(i6s8),  a  book,  according  to  Godwin,  "entitled  to  no  ms.gmficant 
rank  among  the  multifarious  productions  issued  from  the  press,  to 
debauch  the  manners  of  the  nation,  and  to  brmg  back  the  King. 
Truly  a  man's  worst  vexations  come  to  him  from  his  own  relations. 
MiltSn  had  the  double  annoyance  of  the  public  exposure  before 
the  Council  of  State,  and  the  private  reflection  on  the  failure  of 
hi;i  own  system  of  education.  .     ,• 

The  homage  which   was  wanting  to  the  prophet  m  his   own 
cmtry  was    more   liberally   tendered  by   foreigners.     Milton,  it 
must  b'e  remembered,  was  yet  only  known  in  England  as  the  pam-  ^ 
phleteer  of  strong  republican,  but  somewhat  eccentric,  opinions. 
On  the  Continentlie  was  the  answerer  of  Salmasms,  the  vindicator 
of  liberty  against  despotic  power.     "  Learned  foreigners  of  note, 
Phillips  telll  us,  "  could  not  part  out  of  this   city  without  giving  a 
visit  "  to  his  uncle.     Aubrey  even  exaggerates  this  flocking  of  the 
curious,  so  far  as  to  say  that  some  came  over  mto  England  only  to 
'ee  Oliver  Protector  knd  John  Milton.     That  Mil  on  had  moie 
than  he  liked  of  these  sight-seers,  who  came  to  look  at  him  when 
he  could  not  see  them,  we  can  easily  believe.     Such  visitors  would 
of  course  be  from  Protestant  countries.     Italians,  though  admiring 
his  elegant  Latin,  had  "disHked  him  on  account  of  his  too_  severe 
morals>'     A  glimpse,  and  no  more  than  a  glimpse,  of  the  impres- 
sion such  visitors  could  carry  away,  we  obtain  in  a  letter  written, 
in  1651,  by  a  Nuremberg  pastor,  Christopher  Arnold,  to  a  friend  at 
home  :— '•  The  strenuous  defender  of  the  new  rdgvie,  Milton,  enters 
readily  into  conversation;  his   speech  is  pure,   his  written  style 
very  pregnant.     He  has  committed  himself  to  a  harsh,  not  to  say 
unjust,  criticism  of  the  old  English  divines,  and  of  their  Scripture 
commentaries,  which  are  truly  learned,  be  witness  the   genius  ot 
learnin^^  himself  ! "     It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  Milton 
had  discoursed  with  Arnold  on  the  English  divines.     The  allusion 
is  to  that  onfall  upon  the  reformers,  Cranmer,  Latimer,  &c.,  which 
had  escaped  from  Milton's  pen   in  1642  to  the  great  gnef  ot  his 
friends.     If  the  information  of  a  dissenting  minister,  one  Thomas 
Bradbury,  who  professed  to  derive  it  from  Jeremiah  White,  one  ot 
Oliver's  chaplains,  may  be  trusted.  Milton   "was  allowed  by  the 
Pariiament  a  weekly  table  for  the  entertainment  of  foreign  ministers 
and  persons  of  learning,  such  especially  as  came  from  Protestant 
states,  which  allowance  was  also  continued  by  Cromwell. 

Such  homage,  though  it  mav  be  a  little  tiresome,  may  have 
gratified  for  the  moment  the  political  writer,  but  it  would  not 
satisfy  the  poet  who  was  dreaming  of  an  immortality  of  tar  other 
fame — 

"  Two  equal'd  with  me  in  fate,  ^ 

So  were  I  equal'd  with  them  in  renown.' 

And  to  one  with  Milton's  acute  sensibility,  yearning  for  sympathy 
and  love,  dependent,  through  his  calamity,  on  the  eyes,  as  on  the 
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heart,  of  others,  his  domestic  interior  was  of  more  consequence  to 
him  than  outside  demonstrations  of  respect.  Four  years  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  he  married  again.  We  know  nothing  more 
of  this  second  wife,  Catharine  Woodcock,  than  what  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  Sonnet  xix,  in  which  he  commemorated  his  "late 
espoused  saint,"  in  whose  person  "love,  sweetness,  goodness 
shin'd."  After  only  fifteen  months'  union  she  died  ( 1658),  after 
having  given  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  lived  only  a  few  months. 
Milton  was  again  alone. 

His  public  functions  as  Latin  Secretary  had  been  contracted 
within  narrow  limits  by  his  blindness.  The  heavier  part  of  the 
duties  had  been  transferred  to  others,  first  to  Weckherlin,  then  to 
Philip  Meadows,  and  lastly  to  Andrew  Marvel.  The  more  con- 
fidential diplomacy  Thurloe  reserved  for  his  own  cabinet.  But 
IMilton  continued  up  to  the  last  to  be  occasionally  called  upon  for 
a  Latin  epistle.  On  September  3,  165S,  passed  away  the  master- 
mind which  had  hitherto  compelled  the  jarring  elements  in  the 
nation  to  co-exist  together,  and  chaos  was  let  loose.  Milton  re- 
tained and  exercised  his  secretaryship  under  Richard  Protector, 
and  even  under  the  restored  Parliament.  His  latest  Latin  letter  is 
of  date  May  16,  1659.  ^^  i^  entirely  outside  all  the  combinations 
and  comphcations  which  filled  the  latter  half  of  that  year,  after 
Richard's  retirement  in  May.  It  is  little  use  writing  to  foreign 
potentates  now,  for,  with  one  man's  life,  England  has  fallen  from 
her  lead  in  Europe,  and  is  gravitating  towards  the  Catholic  and 
reactionary  powers,  France  and  Spain.  Milton,  though  he  knows 
nothing  more  than  one  of  the  public,  "  only  what  it  appears  to  us 
without  doors,"  he  savs,  will  vet  wTite  about  it.  The  habit  of  pam- 
phleteering was  on  him,  and  he  will  write  what  no  one  will  care  to 
read.  The  stiff-necked  commonwealth  men,  with  their  doctrinaire 
republicanism,  were  standing  out  for  their  constitutional  ideas,  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  royalists  were  all  the  while  undermining  the 
ground  beneath  the  feet  alike  of  Presbyterian  and  Independent, 
Parliament  and  army.  The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  denouncing 
the  Azymite,  when  Mahmoud  II.  was  forming  his  lines  round  the 
doomed  city,  were  not  more  infatuated  than  these  pedantic  com- 
monwealth men  with  their  parliamentarianism  when  Charles  II, 
was  at  Calais. 

Not  less  inopportune  than  the  public  men  of  the  party.  Milton 
chooses  this  time  for  inculcating^  his  views  on  endowments.  A 
fury  of  utterance  was  upon  him,  and  he  poured  out,  during  the 
death-throes  of  the  republic,  pamphlet  upon  pamphlet,  as  fast  as 
he  could  get  them  written  to  his  dictation.  These  extemporised 
effusions  betray  in  their  style,  hurry  and  confusion,  the  restlessness 
of  a  coming  despair.  The  passionate  enthusiasm  of  the  early 
tracts  is  gone,  and  all  the  old  faults,  the  obscurity,  the  inconsecu- 
tiveness,  the  want  of  arrangement,  are  exaggerated.  In  the  Ready 
Way  there  is  a  monster  sentence  of  thirty-nine  lines,  containing 
336  words.  Though  his  instincts  were  perturbed,  he  was  unaware 
what  turn  things  were  taking.     In  February,  i66o,  when  all  persons 
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of  ordinary  information  saw  that  the  restoration  of  monarchy  was 
certain,  Milton  knew  it  not,  and  put  out  a  tract  to  show  his  country- 
men a  Ready  and  easy  way  to  established  a  free  Co}n7non'wealth. 
With  the  same  pertinacity  with  which  he  had  adhered  to  his  own 
assumption  that  Morus  was  author  of  the  Clamor,  he  now  refused  to 
beheve  in  the  return  of  the  Stuarts.  Fast  as  his  pen  moved, 
events  outstripped  it,  and  he  has  to  rewrite  the  Ready  and  easy 
way  to  suit  tlieir  march.  The  second  edition  is  overtaken  by  the 
Restoration,  and  it  should  seem  was  never  circulated.  Milton  will 
ever  "  give  advice  to  Sylla,"  and  writes  a  letter  of  admonition  to 
Monk,  which,  however,  never  reached  either  the  press  or  Sylla. 

The  month  of  May,  1660,  put  a  forced  end  to  his  illusion. 
Before  the  29th  of  that  month  he  had  fled  from  the  house  in  Petty 
France,  and  been  sheltered  by  a  friend  in  the  city.  In  this  friend's 
house,  m  Bartholomew  Close,  he  lay  concealed  till  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Oblivion,  29th  August.  Phillips  says  that  he  owed  his 
exemption  from  the  vengeance  which  overtook  so  many  of  his 
friends  to  Andrew  I^Iarvel,  '•  who  acted  vigorously  in  his  behalf, 
and  made  a  considerable  party  for  him."  But  in  adding  that  "he 
was  so  far  excepted  as  not  to  bear  any  office  in  the  commonwealth," 
Phillips  is  in  error.  Milton's  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Act. 
Pope  used  to  tell  that  Davenant  had  employed  his  interest  to 
protect  a  brother-poet,  thus  returning  a  similar  act  of  generosity 
done  to  himself  by  Milton  in  1650.  Pope  had  this  story  from 
Betterton  the  actor.  How  far  Davenant  exaggerated  to  Betterton 
his  own  influence  or  his  exertions,  we  cannot  tell.  Another 
account  assigns  the  credit  of  the  intervention  to  Secretary  Morris 
and  Sir  Thomas  Clarges.  After  all,  it  is  probable  that  he  owed  his 
immunity  to  his  insignificance  and  his  harmlessness.  The  formal- 
ity of  burning  two  of  his  books  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman  was 
gone  through.  He  was  also  for  some  time  during  the  autumn  of 
1660  in  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  for  on  15th  December 
there  is  an  entry  in  the  Commons  journals  ordering  his  discharge. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Milton  that,  even  in  this  moment  of  peril,  he 
stood  up  for  his  rights,  and  refused  to  pay  an  overcharge,  which 
the  official  thought  he  might  safely  exact  from  a  rebel  and  2 
covenanter. 
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THIRD  PERIOD.    1660— 1674. 
CHAPTER  XII. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. — LITERARY   OCCUPATION. — RELIGIOUS    OPINIONS. 

Revolutions  are  of  two  kinds  ;  they  are  either  progressive  or 
reactionary.  A  revolution  of  progress  is  often  destructive,  sweep- 
ing away  much  which  should  have  been  preserved.  But  such  a 
revolution  has  a  regenerating  force ;  it  renews  the  jouth  of  a  nation, 
and  gives  free  play  to  its  vital  powers.  Lost  limbs  are  replaced  by 
new.  A  revolution  of  reaction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  benumbing 
influence,  paralysing  effort,  and  levelling  character.  In  such  a 
conservative  revolution  the  mean,  the  selfish,  and  the  corrupt  come 
to  the  top  ;  man  seeks  ease  and  enjoyment  rather  than  duty  ;  virtue, 
honour,  patriotism,  and  disinterestedness  disappear  altogether 
from  a  society  which  has  ceased  to  believe  in  them. 

The  Restoration  of  1660  was  such  a  revolution.  Complete  and 
instantaneous  inversion  of  the  position  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
nation,  it  occasioned  much  individual  hardship.  But  this  was  only 
the  fortune  of  war,  the  necessary  consequence  of  party  ascendancj-. 
The  Restoration  was  much  more  than  a  triumph  of  the  party  of  the 
royalists  over  that  of  the  roundheads;  it  was  the  deathblow  to 
national  aspiration,  to  all  those  aims  which  raise  man  above  him- 
self. It  destroyed  and  trampled  under  foot  his  ideal.  The  Res- 
toration was  a  moral  catastrophe.  It  was  not  that  there  wanted 
good  men  among  the  churchmen,  men  as  pious  and  virtuous  as  the 
Puritans  whom  they  displaced.  But  tlie  royalists  came  back  as 
the  party  of  reaction,  reaction  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  against 
asceticism,  of  self-indulgence  against  duty,  of  materialism  against 
idealism.  For  a  time  virtue  was  a  public  laughing-stock,  and  the 
word  "saint,"  the  highest  expression  in  the  language  for  moral  per- 
fection, connoted  everything  that  was  ridiculous.  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  gallantries  of  Whitehall,  which  figure  so  prominently  in  the 
histories  of  the  reign.  Far  too  much  is  made  of  these,  when  they 
are  made  the  scapegoat  of  the  moralist.  The  style  of  court 
manners  was  a  mere  incident  on  the  surface  of  social  life.  The 
national  life  was  far  more  profoundly  tainted  by  the  discourage- 
ment of  all  good  men,  which  penetrated  every  shire  and  every 
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parish,  than  by  the  distant  reports  of  the  loose  behaviour  of 
Charles  II.  Servility,  meanness,  venality,  time-servinc^,  and  a  dis- 
belief in  virtue  diffused  themselves  over  the  nation  like  a  pesti- 
lential miasma,  the  depressing  influence  of  which  was  heavy,  even 
upon  those  souls  which  individually  resisted  the  poison.  The 
heroic  age  of  England  had  passed  away,  not  by  gradual  decay,  by 
imperceptible  degeneration,  but  in  a  year,  in  a  single  day,  like  the 
winter's  snow  in  Greece.  It  is  for  the  historian  to  describe,  and 
unfold -the  sources  of  this  contagion.  The  biographer  of  Milton 
has  to  take  note  of  the  political  change  only  as  it  affected  the 
worldly  circumstances  of  the  man,  the  spiritual  environment  of  the 
poet,  and  the  springs  of  his  inspiration. 

The  consequences  of  the  Restoration  to  Milton's  worldly  for- 
tunes were  disastrous.     As  a  partisan  he  was  necessarily  involved 
in  the  ruin  of  his  partv-     As  a  matter  of  course,  he  lost  his  Latin 
secretaryship.     There'  is  a  story  that  he  was  offered  to  be  con- 
tinued in  it,  and  that  when  urged  to  accept  the  offer  by  his  wife,  he 
replied,  "Thou  art  in  the  right;  you,  as  other  women,  would  ride 
in  your  coach ;  for  me,  mv  aim  is  to  live  and  die  an  honest  man. 
This  tradition,  handed  on'by  Pope,  is  of  doubtful  authenticity.     It 
is  not  probable  that  the  man  who  had  printed  of  Charles  I.  what 
Milton  had  printed,  could  have  been  offered  office  under  Char  es 
II      Even  were  court  favour  to  be  purchased  by  concessions,  Mil- 
ton was  not  the  man  to  make  them,  or  to  belie  his  own  anteced- 
ents, as  Marchmont  Needham,  Dryden,  and  so  many  others  did. 
Our  wish  for  Milton  is  that  he  should  have  placed  himself  from 
the  beginning  above  party.    But  he  had  chosen  to  be  the  champion 
of  a  party,  and  he  loyally  accepted  the  consequences.    He  escaped 
with  life 'and  hberty.     The  reaction  was  not  bloodthirsty.     Milton 
was  already  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  sight,  and  he  was  now 
mulcted  in'  tliree-fourths  of  his  small  fortune.     A  sum  of  2000/. 
which  he  had  placed  in  government  securities  was  lost,  the  restored 
monarchy  refusing  to  recognise  the  obligations  of  the  protectorate. 
He  lost  another  like  sum  by  mismanagement,  and  for  want  of  good 
advice,  savs   Phillips,  or,  according  to  his  granddaughter's  state- 
ment, by  the  dishonesty  of  a  money-scrivener.     He  had  also  to 
o-ive   up,  without  compensation,  some  property,  valued  at  60/.  a 
year  which  lie  had  purcliased  when  the  estates  of  the  Chapter  of 
We.s'tminster  were  sold.     In  the  great  fire,    1666,   his   house    in 
I]read  Street  was  destroyed.     Thus,  from  easy  circumstances,  he 
was  reduced,  if  not  to  destitution,  at  least  to  narrow  means.     He 
left  at  his  death   1500/.,  which   Phillips  calls  a  considerable  sum. 
And'if  he  sold  his  books,  one  by  one,  during  his  lifetime,  this  was 
because,  knowing  their  value,  he  thought  he  could  dispose  of  them 
to  "-reater  advantage  thnn  his  wife  would  be  able  to  do. 

'^But  far  outweighing  sucli  considerations  as  pecuniary  ruin  and 
personal  discomfort,  was  the  shock  which  the  moral  nature  felt 
from  the  irretrievable  discomfiture  of  all  the  hopes,  aims,  and  aspir- 
ations whicli  had  hitherto  sustained  and  nourished  his  soul.  In  a 
few  months  the  labour  of  twenty  years  was  swept  away  without  a 
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trace  of  it  being  left.  It  was  not  merely  a  political  defeat  of  his 
party,  it  was  the  total  wreck  of  the  principles  of  the  social  and 
religious  ideal,  with  which  Milton's  life  was  bound  up.  Others, 
whose  convictions  only  had  been  engaged  in  the  cause,  could 
hasten  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  era.  or  even  to 
transfer  their  services  to  the  conqueror.  But  such  flighty  allegi- 
ance was  not  possible  for  Milton,  who  had  embarked  in  the  Puritan 
cause  not  only  intellectual  convictions,  but  all  the  generosity  and 
ardour  of  his  passionate  nature.  ''  1  conceive  myself  to  be,"  he 
had  written  in  1642,  "not  as  mine  own  person,  but  as  a  member 
incorporate  into  th^^t  truth  whereof  I  was  persuaded,  and  whereof 
I  had  declared  myself  openly  to  be  the  partaker."  It  was  now  in 
the  moment  of  overthrow  that  Milton  became  truly  great.  "  VVan- 
dellos  im  ewigen  Ruin,"  he  stood  alone,  and  became  the  party 
himself.  He  took  the  only  course  open  to  him,  turned  away  his 
thoughts  from  the  political  disaster,  and  directed  the  fierce  en- 
thusiasm which  burned  within  upon  an  absorbing  poetic  task.  His 
outward  hopes  were  blasted,  and  he  returned  with  concentrated 
ardour  to  woo  the  muse,  from  whom  he  had  so  long  truanted.  The 
passion  which  seethes  beneath  the  stately  march  of  the  verse  in 
Paradise  Lost,  is  not  the  hopeless  moan  of  despair,  but  the  in- 
tensified fanaticism  which  defies  misfortune  to  make  it  "  bate  one 
jot  of  heart  or  hope."  The  grand  loneliness  of  Milton  after  1668, 
"  is  reflected  in  his  three  great  poems  by  a  sublime  independence 
of  human  sympathy  like  that  with  which  mountains  fascinate  and 
rebuff  us." 

Late  then,  but  not  too  late,  Milton,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  fell 
back  upon  the  rich  resources  of  his  own  mind,  upon  poetical  com- 
position, and  the  study  of  good  books,  which  he  always  asserted 
to  be  necessary  to  nourish  and  sustain  a  poet's  imagination.  Here 
he  had  to  contend  with  the  enormous  difficulty  of  blindness.  He 
ensrajred  a  kind  of  attendant  to  read  to  him.  But  this  onlv  sufficed 
for  ErCglish  books — imperfectly  even  for  these — and  the  greater 
part  of  the  choice,  not  extensive,  library  upon  which  Milton  drew, 
was  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 
In  a  letter  to  Heimbach,  of  date  1666,  he  complains  pathetically  of 
the  misery  of  having  to  spell  out,  letter  by  letter,  the  Latin  words 
of  the  epistle  to  the  attendant  who  was  writing  to  his  dictation.  At 
last  he  fell  upon  the  plan  of  engaging  young  friends,  wh.o  occasion- 
ally visited  him,  to  read  to  him  and  to  write  for  him.  In  the  preci- 
lous  volume  of  Milton  MSS.  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  six  different  hands  have  been  distinguished. 
Who  they  were  is  not  always  known.  But  Phillips  tell  us  that  "he 
had  daily  about  him  one  or  other  to  read  to  him  ;  some  persons  of 
man's  estate,  who  of  their  own  accord  greedily  catch 'd  at  the  op- 
portunity of  being  his  reader,  that  they  might  as  well  reap  the 
benefit  of  what  they  read  to  him,  as  oblige  him  by  the  benefit  of  their 
reading  ;  others  of  younger  years  sent  by  their  parents  to  the  same 
end."  Edward  Phillips  himself,  who  visited  his  uncle  to  the  last, 
may  have  been  among  the  number,  as  much  as  his   own   engage- 
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ments  as  tutor,  first  to  the  only  son  of  John  Evelyn,  then  in  the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  finally  to  the  Bennets,  Lord 
Arlington's  children,  would  permit  him.  Others  of  these  casual 
readers  were  Samuel  Barrow,  body  physician  to  Charles  II.,  and 
Cyriac  Skinner,  of  whom  mention  has   been  already  maae  (above, 

^'    To  a  blind  man,  left  with  three  little  girls,  of  whom  the  youngest 
was  only  eight  at  the  Restoration,  marriage  seemed  equally  neces- 
sary for  theTr  sake  as  for  his  own.     Milton  consulted  his  judicious 
friend  and  medical  adviser.  Dr.  Paget,  who  recommended  to  him 
Elizabeth  MinshuU,  of  a  family  of  respectable  jDOsition  near  Nant- 
wich  in  Cheshire.     She  was  some  distant  relation  of  Paget,  who 
must  have  felt  the  terrible  responsibility  of  undertaking  to  recom- 
mend.    She  justified  his  selection.     The  marriage  took  place  m 
February,  1663,  and  during  the  remaining  eleven  years  of  his   lite 
the  poet  was  surrounded  by  the  thoughtful  attentions  of  an  active 
and  capable  woman.     There  is  but  scanty  evidence  as  to  what  she 
was  like,  either  in  person  or  character.     Aubrey,  who  knew  her, 
says  she  was  "  a  gent.  (?  genteel)  person,  (of)  a  peaceful_  and  agree- 
able humour."     Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  wrote  in  1749,^^^ 
heard  that  she  was  "  a  woman  of  most  violent  spirit  and  a  hard 
mother-in-law  to  his  children."     It  is  certain    that   she    regarded 
her  husband  with  great  veneration,  and  studied  his  comfort.     Mary 
Fisher,  a  maid-servant  in  the  house,  deposed  that  at  the  end  of  his 
life  when  he  was  sick  and  infirm,  his  wife  having  provided  some- 
thin^  for  dinner  she  thought  he  would  like,  he  "  spake  to  his  said 
wife^hese  or  like  words,  as  near  as  this  deponent  can  remember : 
'  God  have  mercy,  Betty,  I  see  thou  wilt  perform  according  to  thy 
promise,  in  providing  me  such  dishes  as  I  think  fit  while  \  live,  and 
when  I  die  thou  knowest  I  have  left  thee  all."     There  is  no  evi- 
dence  that  his  wife  rendered  him  literary  assistance.      Perhaps,  as 
she  looked  so  thoroughly  to  his  material  comfort,  her  function  was 
held,  by  tacit  agreement,  to  end  there.  '. 

As  casual  visitors,  or  volunteer  readers,  were  not  always  in  the 
way  and  a  hired  servant  who  could  not  spell  Latin  was  of  very 
restricted  use,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  Milton  should  look  to  his 
dau'diters  as  they  grew  up,  to  lake  a  share  in  supplying  his 
vora^cious  demand  for  intellectual  food.  Anne,  the  eldest,  though 
she  had  handsome  features,  was  deformed  and  had  an  impediment 
in  her  speech,  whicli  made  her  unavailable  as  a  reader.  I  he  other 
two,  Mary  and  Deborah,  might  now  have  been  of  inestimal)le 
service  to  their  father  had  their  dispositions  led  tiiem  to  adapt  tiiem- 
sclvcs  to  his  needs,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  house.  Unfortu- 
nate it  was  for  Milton  that  his  biblical  views  on  the  inferiority  of 
women  had  been  reduced  to  practice  in  the  bringing  up  of  his  own 
daughters.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  poet  whose  imagi- 
nation created  the  Eve  of  Paradise  Lost  regarded  vvoman  as  the 
household  drudge,  existin- oiilv  to  minister  to  man  s  wants.  _  UI 
ill!  that  men  have  said  of  wonvn,  nothing  is  more  loftily  conceivea 
then  the  well-known  passage  at  the  end  of  liook  viii.: 
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"  When  T  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virfuest,  discreetest,  best ; 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded;   wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discountenanc'd,  and  like  folly  shows; 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally;  and,  to  consummate  all. 
Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness,  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  plac'd." 

Bishop  Newton  thought  that,  in  drawing  Eve,  Milton  had  in 
mind  his  third  wife,  because  she  had  hair  of  the  colour  of  Eve's 
"golden  tresses."  But  Milton  had  never  seen  Elizabeth  Minshull. 
If  reality  suggested  any  trait,  physical  or  mental,  of  the  Eve,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  some  woman  seen  in  earlier  years. 

But  wherever  Milton  may  have  met  with  an  incarnation  of 
female  divinity  such  as  he  has  drawn,  it  was  not  in  his  own  family. 
We  cannot  but  ask.  how  is  it  that  one,  whose  type  of  woman  is  the 
loftiest  known  to  English  literature,  should  have  brought  up  his 
o\vn  daughters  on  so  different  a  model?  Milton  is  not  one  of  the 
false  prophets,  who  turn  round  and  laugh  at  their  own  enthusiasms, 
who  say  one  thing  in  their  verses,  and  another  thing  over  their 
cups.  What  he  writes  in  his  poetry  is  what  he  thinks,  what  he 
means,  and  what  he  will  do.  But  in  directing  the  bringing  up  of 
his  daughters,  he  puts  his  own  typical  woman  entirely  on  one  side. 
His  practice  is  framed  on  the  princij^le  that 

"  Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good." 

Paradise  Lost,  ix.  233. 

He  did  not  allow  his  daughters  to  learn  any  language,  saying 
with  a  gibe  that  one  tongue  was  enough  for  a  woman.  They  were 
not  sent  to  any  school,  but  had  some  sort  of  teaching  at  home  from 
a  mistress.  But  in  order  to  make  them  useful  in  reading  to  him, 
their  father  was  at  the  pains  to  train  them  to  read  aloud  in  five  or 
six  languages,  of  none  of  which  they  understood  one  word.  When 
we  think  of  the  time  and  labour  which  must  have  been  expended 
to  teach  them  to  do  this,  it  must  occur  to  us  that  a  little  more 
labour  would  have  sufficed  to  teach  them  so  much  of  one  or  two  of 
the  languages  as  would  have  made  their  reading  a  source  of  inter- 
est and  improvement  to  themselves.  This  Milton  refused  to  do. 
The  consequence  was,  as  miglit  have  been  expected,  the  occupation 
became  so  irksome  to  them  that  they  rebelled  ngainst  it.  In  the 
case  of  one  of  them,  Mary,  who  was  like  her  mother  in  person,  and 
took  after  her  in  other  respects,  this  restiveness  passed  into  open 
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revolt.     She  first  resisted,  then  neglected,  and  finally  came  to  hate, 
her  father.     When  some  one  spoke  in  her  presence  of  her  father's 
approaching  marriage,  she  said,  "  that  was  no  news  to   her  of  his 
wedding;  but  if  she  could  hear  of  his  death,  that  was  something." 
She  combined  with  Anne,  the    elddst   daughter,  "to  counsel  his 
maid-servant  to  cheat  him   in    his    marketings."     They   sold    his 
books  without  his  knowledge.     "  They  made  nothing  of  deserting 
him,"  he  was  often  heard  to  complain.     They  continued   to   live 
with  him  five  or  six  years  after  his  marriage.     But  at  last  the  situ- 
ation became  intolerable  to  both  parties,  and  they  were  sent  out  to 
learn  embroidery  in  gold  or  silver,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  their 
livelihood.     Deborah,    the    youngest,  was    included   in    the    same 
arrangement,  though  she  seems  to  have  been  more  helpful  to  her 
father,  and  to  have  been  at  one  time  his  principal  reader.     Aubrey 
says  that  he  "taught  her  Latin,  and  that  she  was  his  amanuensis." 
She  even  spoke  of  him  when  she  was  old — she  lived  to  be  seventy- 
four— with    some    tenderness.      She    was   once,  in    1725,    shewn 
Faithorne's    crayon    drawing  of  the    poet,  without   being  told  for 
whom   it  was  intended.     She  immediately  exclaimed,  "  O  Lord  ! 
that  is  the  picture  of  my  father  ! "  and  stroking  down  the  hair  of 
her  forehead,  added,  "Just  so  my  father  wore  his  hair." 

One  of  Milton's  volunteer  readers,  and  one  to  whom  we  owe 
the  most  authentic  account  of  him  in  his  last  years,  was  a  young 
Quaker,  named  Thomas  EUwood.  Milton's  Puritanism  had  been 
all  his  life  slowly  gravitating  in  the  direction  of  more  liberty,  and 
though  he  would  not  attach  himself  to  any  sect,  he  must  have  felt  in 
no  remote  sympathy  with  men  who  repudiated  state  interference  in 
religious  matters  and  disdained  ordinances.  Some  such  sympathy 
with  the  pure  spirituality  of  the  Quaker  may  have  disposed  Milton 
favourably  towards  Ellwood.  The  acquaintance  once  begun,  was 
cemented  bv  mutual  advantage.  Milton,  besides  securing  an  m- 
telli"-ent  rea'der,  had  a  pleasure  in  teaching  ;  and  Ellwood,  though 
the  reverse  of  humble,  was  teachable  from  desire  to  expand  him- 
self. Ellwood  took  a  lodging  near  the  poet,  and  went  to  him  every 
day,  except  "  first-day,"  in  the  afternoon,  to  read  Latin  to  him. 

Milton's  frequent  change  of  abode  has  been  thought  indicative 
of  a  restless  temperament,  seeking  escape  from  petty  miseries  by 
change  of  scene.  On  emerging  from  hiding,  or  escaping  from  the 
serjeant-at-arms  in  1660,  he  lived  for  a  short  time  in  Holborn,  near 
Red  Lion  Square.  From  this  he  removed  to  Jewin  Street,  and 
moved  again,  on  his  marriage,  in  1662,  to  the  house  of  Millington, 
the  bookseller,  who  was  now  beginning  business,  but  who,  before 
his  death  in  1704,  had  accumulated  the  largest  stock  of  second- 
hand books  to  be  found  in  London.  His  last  remove  was  to  a 
house  in  a  newly-created  row  facing  the  Artillery-ground,  on  the 
site  of  the  west  side  of  what  is  now  called  Bunhill  Row.  This  was 
his  abode  from  his  marriage  till  his  death,  nearly  twelve  years,  a 
longer  stav  than  he  had  made  in  any  other  residence.  This  is  the 
house  which  must  l:ie  associated  with  the  poet  of  Paradise  Lost,  as 
it  was  here  that  the  poem  was  in   part  written,  and  wholly  revised 
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and  finished.  But  the  Bunhill  Row  house  is  only  producible  b}'  the 
imagination  ;  every  trace  of  it  has  long  been  swept  away,  though 
the  name  Milton  Street,  bestowed  upon  a  neighbouring  street,  pre- 
serves the  remembrance  of  the  poet's  connexion  with  the  locality. 
Here  *•  an  ancient  clergyman  of  Dorsetshire,  Dr.  Wright,  found 
John  Milton  in  a  small  chamber,  hung  with  rusty  green,  sitting  in 
an  elbow-chair,  and  dressed  neatly  in  black :  pale,  but  not  cadav- 
erous, his  hands  and  fingers  gouty  and  with  chalk-stones."  At 
the  door  of  this  house,  sitting  in  the  sun,  looking  out  upon  the  Ar- 
tillery-ground, "  in  a  grey,  coarse  cloth  coat,"  he  would  receive  his 
visitors.  On  colder  days  he  would  walk  for  hours — three  or  four 
hours  at  a  time — in  his  garden.  A  garden  was  z.  sine  qua  non,a.nd 
he  took  care  to  have  one  to  every  house  he  lived  in. 

His  habit  in  early  life  had  been  to  study  late  into  the  night. 
After  he  lost  his  sight,  he  changed  his  hours,  and  retired  to  rest  at 
nine.  In  summer  he  rose  at  iow,  in  winter  at  five,  and  began  the 
day  with  having  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  read  to  him.  "  Then  he 
contemplated.  At  seven  his  man  came  to  him  again,  and  then 
read  to  him  and  wrote  till  dinner.  The  writing  was  as  much  as 
the  reading  "  (Aubrey).  Then  he  took  exercise,  either  walking  in 
the  garden,  or  swinging  in  a  machine.  His  only  recreation,  besides 
conversation,  was  music.  He  played  the  organ  and  the  bass-viol, 
the  organ  most.  Sometimes  he  would  sing  himself,  or  get  his  wife 
to  sing  to  him,  though  she  had,  he  said,  no  ear,  yet  a  good  voice. 
Then  he  went  up  to  his  study  to  be  read  to  till  six.  After  six  his 
friends  were  admitted  to  visit  him,  and  would  sit  with  him  till 
eight.  At  eight  he  went  down  to  supper,  usually  olives  or  some 
light  thing.  He  was  very  abstemious  in  his  diet,  having  to  con- 
tend with  a  gouty  diathesis.  He  was  not  fastidious  in  his  choice 
of  meats,  but  content  with  anything  that  was  in  season,  or  easy  to 
be  procured.  After  supping  thus  sparingly,  he  smoked  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  drank  a  glass  of  water,  and  then  retired  to  bed.  He  was 
sparing  in  his  use  of  wine.  His  Samson,  who  in  this  as  in  other 
things,  is  Milton  himself,  allays  his  thirst  "  from  the  clear  milky 
juice." 

Bed,  with  its  warmth  and  recumbent  posture,  he  found  favour- 
able to  composition.  At  other  times  he  would  compose  or  prune 
his  verses,  as  he  walked  in  the  garden,  and  then,  coming  in,  dictate. 
His  verse  was  not  at  the  command  of  his  will.  Sometimes  he 
would  lay  awake  the  whole  night,  trying  but  unable  to  make  a  sin- 
gle line.  At  other  times  lines  flowe'd  without  premeditation.  "  with 
a  certain  impetus  and  aestro."  His  vein,  he  said,  flowed  only  from 
the  vernal  to  tlie  autumnal  equinox.  Phillips  here  transposes  the 
season.s,  though  he  has  preserved  the  authentic  fact  of  intermittent 
inspiration.  It  was  the  spring  which  restored  to  Milton,  as  it  has 
to  other  poets,  the  buoyancy  necessary  to  composition.  What  he 
composed  at  night,  he  dicta'ted  in  the  day,  sitting  obliquely  in  an 
elbow-chair,  with  his  leg  thrown  over  the' arm.  He  would  dictate 
forty  lines,  as  it  were  in  a  breath,  and  then  reduce  them  to  half 
the  number. 
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Milton's  piety  is  admitted,  even  by  1^\^ /"^.^^'^f-.'/^^i^^'e  Hc^t 
piety  which  om--es    l.is  ..nmg^^^ 

de^T  bei  J'no  exx  %:  Mitford  would  give  Milton  a  d.pensa- 
r^'nthP^ score  of  his  acre  and  infirmities.  But  the  cause  lay 
deeoer  A  profound  apprehension  of  the  spiritual  world  leads  to  a 
deeper.  /^PJ^^^;^'"\ii^^ij,tl  so  disposed  externals  become,  first 
•  SS'ett'  tl  enlmpLliment  Ministration  is  officious  intrusion 
indUlereni   ine  1       V  agamst  paid  mmisters 

.  hirel  n^s  etr  eipessl    formulated  an  opinion  against  ministers 

c';i\^rthf  rrm  s^¥.ili  y'      oSth^        SSry  service,  and  requires 
Si\\;o';eSuld  Ue  Jp  silent  in  the  congregate.     But  m  n.g. 

^'^MllflJ^ri^teS^S-c;  on  theological  topics  is   fo^d  in  a 

tract    iblished  by  him  in  the  year  before  his  death    1673-     The 

•  "J  s  entitled  Of  true  religion,  heresy,  schtsvt,   toleration  y  but 

,ece  lb  entitled  c//;r«.r      ^  ^^^  compressiveness  of  the 

t^r?^.  ^Wmltte^l're'Illy  discussed  ^n  the  pages  of  the  trac^^^^ 
he  ii-it  of  toleration.     The  stamp  of  age  is  .^on  Uie  s  >i^^-J-h 
Is  more  careless  -"dmcoheren   even  than  "^^^^^^^^  revision,  so 

tated  his  extempore  thoughts  .itho^^^  ^.^^^     ^^. 

that  we  have  here  a  record  or  ^;    '^"  .j  ^         tl^e  contracted 

watched  him  ^"f"f  >' ^jJJ^^T^S    I'et^ho^^^^^^^  disappointing  to 

Calvinistic  mould  of  the  Bread  street 'loi,  ,    , '       f^j^t^er 

find  that,  at  sixty-five,  ^^'^./^^.^^iX  ^U Hncf  to^exS^  to 

than  we  here  find  him.  He  ^^^,"7.^^  '"^/^  .'le  "f  f^i^h.  Sects 
all  sects  wlio  -f^^^«/-,f-? f;^,  to  r  is  the  condition  of  human- 
may  misunderstand  Sciipturc,Diuiu  sincerity 

ity,'and  will  be  pnrdonecl^^  ^.^ed  a     o  be  tolerated  are-Luther- 

ass'emhlies,  writing  and  pnntmg.  ^  j^He   stoiy  that 

This  tract  alone  '^^^"^-^"\[    "^^^^^"elW  being/hear- 

MiUon  died  a  Roman  ^^th"    -•    ^^t  is^°^^^^,,^^     Sir  Christopher 

^.:^  S:^  ;;e^s^U^in^  1hre^;j^r  ^'aboL  to  follow  their 
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example.  In  Christopher  Milton,  "  a  man  of  no  parts  or  ability, 
and  a  superstitious  nature  "  (Toland),  such  credulity  found  a  con- 
genial soil. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  principle  of  toleration  is  llatly  enunciated 
in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  Restoration.  JJut  the  principle 
is  rested  not  on  the  statesman's  ground  of  the  irrelevancy  of 
religious  dispute  to  good  government,  but  on  the  theological  ground 
of  the  venial  nature  of  religious  error.  And  to  permissible  error 
there  are  very  narrow  limits  ;  limits  which  exclude  Catholics.  For 
Milton  will  exclude  Romanists  from  toleration,  not  on  the  states- 
man's ground  of  incivism,  but  on  the  theologian's  ground  of  idol- 
atry. All  his  antagonism  in  this  tract  is  reserved  for  the  Catholics. 
There  is  not  a  hint  of  discontent  with  the  prelatry,  once  intolerable 
to  him.  Yet  that  prelatry  was  now  scourging  the  non-conformists 
with  scorpions  instead  of  with  whips,  with  its  Act  of  Uniformity, 
its  Conventicle  Act,  its  Five-mile  Act,  filling  the  gaols  with  Milton's 
own  friends  and  fellow-religionists.  Several  times,  in  these  thirteen 
pages,  he  appeals  to  the  practice  or  belief  of  the  Church  of  England, 
once  even  calling  it  '■  our  church." 

This  tract  on  toleration  was  Milton's  latest  published  work. 
But  he  was  preparing  for  the  press,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
more  elaborate  theological  treatise.  Daniel  Skinner,  a  nephew  of 
his  old  friend  Cyriac,  was  serving  as  Milton's  amanuensis  in  writing 
out  a  fair  copy.  Death  came  before  a  third  of  the  work  of  correc- 
tion had  been  completed,  196  pages  out  of  735,  of  which  the  whole 
rough  draft  consists.  The  whole  remained  in  Daniel  Skinner's 
hands  in  1674.  Milton,  though  in  his  preface  he  is  aware  that  his 
pages  contain  not  a  little  which  will  be  unpalatable  to  the  reigning 
opinion  in  religion,  would  have  dared  publication,  if  he  could  have 
passed  the  censor.  But  Daniel  Skinner,  who  was  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity,  and  had  a  career  before  him,  was  not  equally  free.  What 
could  not  appear  in  London,  however,  might  be  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam. .Skinner,  accordingly,  put  both  the  theological  treatise, 
and  the  epistles  written  by  the  Latin  Secretary,  into  the  hands  of 
Daniel  Elzevir.  The  English  government  getting  intelligence  of 
the  proposed  publication  of  the  foreign  correspondence  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  Protector,  interfered,  and  pressure  was  put 
upon  Skinner,  through  the  Master  of  Trinity,  Isaac  Barrow. 
Skinner  hastened  to  save  himself  from  the  fate  which  in  16S1  befel 
Locke,  and  gave  up  to  the  Secretary  of  State  not  only  the  Latin 
letters,  but  the  MS.  of  the  theological  treatise.  Nothing  furtiier 
was  known  as  to  the  fate  of  the  MS.  till  1823,  when  it  was  disin- 
terred from  one  of  the  presses  of  the  old  State  Paper  Office.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  when  he  retired  from 
office  in  167S,  instead  of  carrying  away  his  correspondence  as  had 
been  the  custom,  left  it  behind  him.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Treatise 
of  C/in'stiait  Doc/rive  first  saw  light  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  tlie  author's  death. 

In  a  work  which  had  been  written  as  a  text-book  for  the  use  of 
earners,    there  can  be  little  scope    for  originality.     And  Milton 
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follows  the  division  of  the  .at^i-ol.eads  usual  -  -^-^J 
then  current.  But  it  was  '"^P^,^,f  ^^^^.  °\,' 3  °ring  them  into  life. 
S^^n^/wlSST:^^;^  hl-r'nlcessarif^  becomes   unor- 

^^°^^  usual  method  of  th^school^^books  ^^;^e^-nth 
century  was  to  exhibi  dogma  >"  ^^^^/'7^';^iis  procedure  Milton 
controversies  of  ^h^/^f  "^^^^^^^^  pl^.^'Th^  traditional  terms 
substitutes  the  words  of  Scnpture  simp  >^  employed  only  as  heads 
of  the  text-books  are  '"^tamed  but  he>  arc  emp  >  ^^^.>  ^^^^^^^ 
under  which  to  arrange  ^he  w«rds  ot  bcrip  .,^ -^,^  ^,,,uing, 

which  in  other  hands  wou  d  be  htUe   beUer  .  ^^j^j^i^  ^,, 

for  himself.     The  truth  was 

»  Left  onlv  in  those  writtenrecords  pure,    ^^ 
ThoughWhuthythespnitunde^stooJ^^ 

upon  the  points  which  -f -stedhim^ most  closely  Mi^^^^^^^^^^^ 
thlt  his  understanding  of  the  tg^^^differed  from  ^^^      ^^^   ^^^ 

Protestant  orthodoxy  7/^,,  V^.^^f  death  is,  in  the  course  of 
nothing,  but  out  of  Hn^self  and  ^^^^  ^eath  ,s  .^^^  ^^^^.^^^^ 
nature,  total  extmction  of  bmg  though  ^^^^^^.P^  ^^^^^ 
were  not  singular.  More  staruin^  thnucrh  it  may  be  inexpedient, 
is  not,  in  itself,  contrary  to  ^^'f\'y;^'^^^^l'^  hi^^day  would  have 
More  offensive  to  the/ehgious  sentiment  o^^  h  s       >  ^^^^ 

been  his  vigorous  vindication  of     he  ^'^\;^^\^^^.^^-,^    of  the  Son 

reigning  Ct'tVe^ecSv^e^'Atran^iianym^     He  Lbours   this 
n   opposition   to  tlie   rectivcu  showing  how  greatly 

poini  of  the  nature  of  God  -^n  espec  ^1  care  sho  ^^.^^  ^^  . 

it  occupied  his  thoughts.     He  .^™f  ^  "  ■       ^  scheme  which, 

in  Scriptural  language  ^l^e.^emi-Ar  an  scheme,  z...,  t;„„. 

admitting     the     co-essent.ahty     f^^'^^^^^^^^';';  see  that  Milton 

Throu,.J.  ^^^SroSn'^ctt  a  co^SstenUabric  of  words,  but 
is  not  the  school  log'cian  erccun    a  ,  ^     ;^l   concrete  per- 

that  he  is  dominated  by  an  ''^^^f;^'\V,'!"^P',°Pes  t^  the  Father  and 

^'ffa-^a^ttSrr  pSjiu^::;.,  e.„e,ea.  panic. 

evaporated.  „f  xr.i  1    Tames  I.  had  ordered  students 

In  the  royal  n,,unclmn»  of  .6^4.  James^^lJ^^^^^.^,^,,  but  B> 

in  the  univers.ucs  ""' '° '""''    '°"„rth=ir  lime  ilpon  the  fathers 

:':a''Cncir'T„1,%"lrp,''»1..p;e.do^a^^^ 
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was  not  in  Milton's  plan  to  carry  out.  Neither,  indeed,  was  it  in 
his  power.  He  had  not  the  necessary  learning.  M.  Scherer  says 
that  Milton  "laid  all  antiquity,  sacred  and  profane,  under  contri- 
bution." So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  while  he  exhibits, 
in  this  treatise,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  text  of  the  canonical 
books,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  there  is  an  absence  of  that  average 
acquaintance  with  Christian  antiquity  which  formed  the  profes- 
sional outfit  of  the  episcopal  divine.  Milton's  references  to  the 
fathers  are  perfunctory  and  second-hand.  The  only  citation  of 
Chrysostom,  for  instance,  which  1  have  noticed  is  in  these  words  : 
"  the  same  is  said  to  be  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom,  Luther,  and 
other  moderns."  He  did  not  esteem  the  judgment  of  the  fathers 
sufficiently  to  deem  them  worth  studying.  In  the  interpretation  of 
texts,  as  in  other  matters  of  opinion,  Milton  withdrew  within  the 
fortress  of  his  absolute  personality. 

I  have  now  to  relate  the  external  history  of  the  composition  of 
Paradise  Lost.  When  Milton  had  to  skulk  for  a  time  in  1660,  he 
was  already  in  steady  work  upon  the  poem.  Though  a  few  lines 
of  it  were  composed  as  early  as  1642,  it  was.not  till  1658  that  he  took 
up  the  task  of  composition  continuously.  If  we  may  trust  our  only 
authority  (Aubrey-Phillips),  he  had  finished  it  in  1663,  about  the 
time  of  his  marriage.  In  polishing,  rewriting,  and  writing  out  fair, 
much  might  remain  to  be  done,  after  the  poem  was,  in  a  way,  fin- 
ished. It  is  in  1665  that  we  first  make  acquaintance  \!\\X\  Paradise 
Lost  in  a  complete  state.  This  was  the  year  of  the  plague,  known 
in  our  annals  as  the  Great  Plague,  to  distinguish  its  desolating 
ravages  from  former  slighter  visitations  of  the  epidemic.  Every 
one  who  could  fled  from  the  city  of  destruction.  Milton  applied 
to  his  j-oung  friend  EUwood  to  find  him  a  shelter.  Ellwood,  who 
was  then  living  as  tutor  in  the  house  of  the  Penningtons,  took  a 
cottage  for  Milton  in  their  neighbourhood,  at  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  in 
the  county  of  Bucks.  Not  only  the  Penningtons,  but  General  Fleet- 
wood had  also  his  residence  near  this  village  ;  and  a  report  is  men- 
tioned by  Howitt  that  it  was  Fleetwood  who  provided  the  ex-secre- 
tary with  a  refuge.  The  society  of  neither  of  these  friends  was 
available  for  Milton.  For  Fleetwood  was  a  sentenced  regicide  ; 
and  in  July  Pennington  and  Ellwood  were  hurried  off  to  Aylesbury 
gaol  by  an  indefatigable  justice  of  the  peace,  who  was  desirous  of 
giving  evidence  of  his  zeal  for  the  king's  government.  That  the 
Chalfont  cottage  "  was  not  pleasantly  situated."  must  have  been 
indifferent  to  the  blind  old  man,  as  much  so  as  that  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  with  its  heaths  and  wooded  uplands,  reproduced 
the  scenery  he  had  loved  when  he  wrote  U Allegro. 

As  soon  as  Ellwood  was  relieved  from  imprisonment,  he  re- 
turned to  Chalfont.  Then  it  was  that  Milton  put  into  his  hands  the 
completed  Paradise  Lost,  "  bidding  me  take  it  home  with  me,  and 
read  it  at  my  leisure,  and  when  I  had  so  done,  return  it  to  him  with 
my  judgment  thereupon."  On  returning  it,  besides  giving  the 
author  the  benefit  of  his  judgment — a  judgment  not  preserved,  and 
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not  indispensable— the  Quaker  made  his  famous  speech,  Thou 
hast  said  much  here  of  Paradise  lost,  but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of 
Paradise  found  ?  "  Milton  afterwards  told  Ellwood  that  to  this 
casual  question  was  due  his  ^yx\\:^ng  Paradise  Re:yatned.  The  later 
Lem  \vas  included  in  the  original  conception,  if  not  in  the  scheme 
of  the  first  epic.  But  we  do  get  from  Ellwood's  reminiscence  a 
date  for  the  beginning  of  Paradise  Regained,  which  must  have 
been  at  Chalfont^in  the  autumn  of  1665.        .      ,     ,  ^  r  1 

When  the  plague  was  abated,  and  the   city  had  become  safely 
habitable,  IMilton  returned  to  Artillery  Row.     He  had  not  been 
Ion-  back  when  London  was  devastated  by  a  fresh  calamity,  only 
less"  terrible  than  the  plague,  because  it  destroyed  the  home,  and  not 
the  life      The  Great  Fire  succeeded  the  Great  Plague,      fwo-thirc  s 
of  the  city,  13,000  houses,  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  wliole 
current  of  life  and  business  entirely  suspended.     Through  these 
two  overwhelming  disasters  Milton  must  have  been  supporting  his 
solitary  spirit  by  writing  Paradise  Regained,  Samson  Agomstes, 
and  giving  the  final  touches  to  Paradise  Lost.     He  was  now  so 
wholly  unmoved  by  his  environment,  that  we  look  in  vain  in  the 
poems  for  any  traces  of^this  season  of  suffering  and  disaster.    The 
past  and  his  own  meditations  were   now  all  in  all  to   ^.m  ;    the 
horrors  of  the  present  were  as  nothing  to  a  man  who  had  outhved 
Ws  hojes.     Plague  and  fire,  what  were  they,  after  the  ruin  of  the 
noblest  of  causes  ?     The  stoical  compression  of  Paradise  Aegamed 
"s  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the  middle  0      he 
ruins  of  London  that  Milton  placed  his  poem  m  the  hands  of  the 

^'"roTlicenser  there  was  now,  the  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  to 
wit  for  religious  literature.  Of  course,  the  Primate  read  by  deputy, 
usualK-  one  of  his  chaplains.  The  reader  into  whose  hands  Para- 
S  i^rcame,  though  an  Oxford  man,  and  a  cleric  on  his  prefer- 
ment  who  had' written  his  pamphlet  against  the  dissenters  hap- 
pened to  be  one  whose  antecedents,  as  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  and 
Proclor  (in  1663),  ensured  his  taking  a  less  pedantic  and  bigoted 
view  of  his  duties.  Still,  though  Dryden's  dirty  plays  would  have 
Encountered  no  objection  before  such  a  tribunal  the  same  facilities 
were  not  likely  to  be  accorded  to  anything  which  bore  the  name  of 
7ohn  Milton  secretary  to  Oliver,  and  liimself  an  austere  republican. 
Sk>^s-tirt  was  the  young  chaplain's  name-did  stumble  at  a 

phrase  in  Book  i.  598, 

"  With  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs." 

There  had  been  in  England,  and  were  to  be  again,  times  when 
men  had  han-ed  for  less  than  this.  Tomkyns,  who  was  sailing  on 
?^^e  smooth  sea  of  preferment  with  a  fair  wind,  did  not  wish  to  ge 
nto  trouble,  but  at  last  he  let  the  book  pass.  Perhaps  he  hought 
"was  onlv  religious  verse  written  for  the  sectaries,  which  would 
ne^er  be  hlard  oi  at  court,  or  among  the  wits,  and  that  therefore  .t 
was  of  little  consequence  what  it  contained. 
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A  publisher  was  found,  notwithstanding  that  Paul's,  or  as  it 
now  was,  St.  Paul's,  Churchyard  had  ceased  to  exist,  in  Aldersgate, 
which  lay  outside  the  circuit  of  the  conflagration.  The  agreement, 
still  preserved  in  tiie  National  Museum,  between  the  author,  "John 
Milton,  gent,  of  the  one  parte,  and  Samuel  Symons,  printer,  of  the 
other  parte,"  is  among  the  curiosities  of  our  literary  history.  The 
curiosity  consists  not  so  much  in  the  illustrious  name  appended 
(not  in  autograph)  to  the  deed,  as  in  the  contrast  between  the  pres- 
ent fame  of  the  book,  and  the  waste-paper  price  at  which  the  copy- 
right is  being  valued.  The  author  received  5/.  down  ;  was  to 
receive  a  second  5/.  when  the  first  edition  should  be  sold:  a  third 
5/.  when  the  second  ;  a  fourth  5/.  when  the  third  edition  should  be 
gone.  Milton  Hved  to  receive  the  second  5/.,  and  no  more — 10/. 
in  all,  for  Paradise  Lost.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  join  in  the 
lamentations  of  the  biographers  over  this  bargain.  Surely  it  is 
better  so  ;  better  to  know  that  the  noblest  monument  of  English 
letters  had  no  money  value,  than  to  think  of  it  as  having  been  paid 
for  at  a  pound  the  line. 

The  agreement  with  Symons  is  dated  27th  April,  the  entry  in 
the  register  of  Stationers'  Hall  is  20th  August.  It  was,  therefore, 
in  the  autumn  of  1667  that  Paradise  Lost  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
public.  We  have  no  data  for  the  time  occupied  in  the  composition 
of  Paradise  Pegaiiied  and  Samson  Agcnlstes.  We  have  seen  that 
the  former  poem  was  begun  at  Chalfont  in  1665,  and  it  may  be 
conjecturally  stated  that  Samson  was  finished  before  September, 
1667.  At  any  rate,  both  the  poems  were  pubhslied  togetlner  in  the 
autumn  of  1670. 

Milton  had  four  years  more  of  life  granted  him  after  this  publi- 
cation. But  he  wrote  no  more  poetry.  It  was  as  if  Ire  had  ex- 
hausted his  strength  in  a  last  effort,  in  the  Prometliean  agony  of 
Samson,  and  knew  that  his  hour  of  inspiration  was  passed  away. 
But,  like  all  men  who  have  once  tasted  the  joys  aixl  pangs  of  com- 
position, he  could  not  now  do  without  its  excitement.  The  occu- 
pation, and  the  indi.spensable  solace  of  the  last  ten  sad  years,  had 
been  his  poems.  He  would  not  write  more  verse,  when  the  aestrus 
was  not  on  him,  but  he  must  write.  He  took  up  afl  the  dropped 
threads  of  past  vears,  ambitious  plans  formed  in  the  fulness  of 
vigour,  and  laid  aside,  but  not  abandoned.  He  was  tlx;  very  oppo- 
site of  Shelley,  who  could  never  look  at  a  piece  of  his  own  compo- 
sition a  second  time,  but  when  he  had  thrown  it  off  at  a  heat, 
rushed  into  something  else.  Milton's  adhesiveness  was  such  that 
he  could  never  give  up  a  design  once  entered  upon.  In  these  four 
years,  as  if  conscious  that  his  time  was  now  nearly  out,  he  laboured 
to  complete  five  such  early  undertakings. 

(i.)  Of  iiis  Compendium  of  Theology  I  have  already  spoken. 
He  was  overtaken  by  death  wliile  preparing  this  for  the  pre.ss. 

(2.)  His  Historv  of  Briiian  must  have  cost  him  much  labour, 
bestowed  upon  comparison  of  the  conflicting  authorities.  It  is  the 
record  of  tlie  studies  lie  had  made  for  liis  abandoned  epic  poem, 
and  is  evidence  how  much  the  subject  occupied  his  mind. 
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The  History  of  Britain,  1670,  had  been  preceded  by  (3)  a  Latin 
grammar>  .669:  and  was  followed  by  (4)  a  Log.c  on  the  method  of 

"r^'lkv^eTe'  ^tS  lo^ihe  t^^^^^^^ 

and  now  allowed  a  publisher,  Brabazon  Aylmer  to  issue  tnem 
print,  adding  to  them,  with  a  view  to  make  out  a  volume,  his  co.le^e 

"'kt?n;te*ptr-vhich  I"  iS'lthis  death,  were  the  begin- 
ning^s^rtlo'tSe'lS^Ics,  either  of  them  »£  overwhelm.ng  magn,- 

;fh;tslJ;iis'':eorryU?or^T:;^.«s 

taugnt  nispupii^,^cu  icvp  ;,  with  anv  ex  st  ng  compendium. 

Jut  ^nTt  ed -suclfuninterestinl  stuff  as  manners,  government  re 
ligion,  &c.     Milton  would  essay  a  better  system.     All  he  had  ever 
efecu'ted  was  Russia,  taking  the  pams  to  turn  over  and  ^^^f^^J^ 
V,;.  ,^„rnr.<:P  all  the  best  travels  m  that  country.      1  Ins  is  tne  ira^ 
m  n't  which  figures  in  his  Works  as  a  Brief  I^^s^^ry  of  Musrorna 

The  harkneved  metaphor  of  Pegasus  harnessed  to  a  luggage 
trolley  wl  recuV  to  us  when  we  think  of  the  author  of  L'A/jro 
sett  n-  himself  to  compile  a  Latin  lexicon.     If  there  is  any  hte.ary 
druS'ery -ore  mechanical  than  another,  it  is  general  ysupgsed 
to  be  that  of  making  a  dictionary.     Nor  had  he  taken  to  this  in- 
Sistry  as  a°resource^in  age,  when  tl- genial  flow  of  -vention  had 
dried  up  and  original  composition  had  ceased  to  be  in    iis  power 
The  thee  folio  v'^)lumes  of  MS.  which  Milton  left  were  the  wo.kof 
hi    vout^i-  it  was  a  work  which  the  loss  of  eyesight  of  necessity 
nut  an  end  to      It  is  not  Milton  only,  but  all  students  who  read 
Kh'l'lr'mind,   reading  to  grow,  and  not  to  ---b-  who 
h-ive  felt  the   want  of  an  occupation   which   shall  till  those  nours 
wlien   mental    vfgilance    is    impossible,  and  vacuity  unendurable 
Tnclex- mk  n.^  or  cataloguing  has  been  tlie  resource  of  many  in  such 
hours       B^Jk  was  not,  I  think,  as  a  mere  shifting  of  mental  posture 
fhat  Milton  unSok  to  rewrite  Robert  Stephens  :  it  was  as  part  of 
h  s  hn^ua-  tr-fining.     Onlv  bv  diligent  practice  and  incessant  e.v- 
e  cii  oi  au'ent^on  and  care,'could  Milton  have  ^'^^^'f^^}^}^"^^'^ 
Stvto  the  specific  power  of  -rds,  to  the  mcety  which  ^h^^^ 
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though  the  larger  part  must  have  been  achieved,  not  by  a  reflective 
and  critical  collection  of  examples,  but  by  a  vital  and  impassioned 
reading. 

Milton's  complaint  was  what  the  profession  of  that  day  called 
gout.  "  He  would  be  very  cheerful  even  in  his  gout  fits,  and  sing," 
says  Aubrey.  This  gout  returned  again  and  again,  and  by  these 
repeated  attacks  wore  out  his  resisting  power.  He  died  of  the 
"gout  struck  in,"  on  Sunday,  8th  November,  1674,  and  was  buried, 
near  his  father,  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  The 
funeral  was  attended,  Toland  says,  "  by  all  his  learned  and  great 
friends  in  London,  not  without  a  friendly  concourse  of  the  vulgar." 
The  disgusting  profanation  of  the  leaden  coffin,  and  dispersion  of 
the  poet's  bones  by  the  parochial  authorities,  during  the  repair  of 
the  church  in  August,  1790,  has  been  denied,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  fact  is  too  true. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

PARADISE   LOST— PARADISE  REGAINED— SAMSON  AGONISTES. 

"  Many  men  of  forty,"  it  has  been  said,  «  are  dead  poets  ;  "  and 
it  mi<^ht  seem  that  Milton,  Latin  secretary,  and  party  pamphleteer, 
had  died  to  poetry  about  the  fatal  age.  In  1645  ^^'l\en  he  made  a 
eatherine  of  his  early  pieces  for  the  volume  published  by  Hum- 
phry Moselev.  he  wanted  three  years  of  forty.  That  volume  con- 
tained, besides  other  things,  Cotnus,  Lycidas,  VAllgero,^r\A  U 
J'cuscroso;  then,  when  produced,  as  they  remam  to  this  day.  the 
finest  flower  of  English  poesy.  But,  though  thus  like  a  wary  hus- 
bandman, garnering  his  sheaves  in  presence  of  the  threatening 
storm,  MiUon  had  no  intention  of  bidding  farewell  to  poetry.  Un 
the  contrary,  he  regarded  this  volume  only  as  first-fruits,  an 
earnest  of  greater  things  to  come. 

The  ruling  idea  of  Milton's  life,  and  the  key  to  his  mental  his- 
tory is  his  resolve  to  produce  a  great  poem.  Not  that  the  aspira- 
tionin  itself  is  singular,  for  it  is  probably  shared  by  every  young 
noet  in  his  turn.  As  every  clever  school-boy  is  destined  by  him- 
self or  his  friends  to  becom'e  Lord  Chancellor,  and  every  private  in 
the  French  army  carries  in  his  haversack  the  baton  of  a  marshal, 
so  it  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  the  dream  on  f^'-n^-^sus,  that  it 
should  embody  itself  in  a  form  of  surpassing  brilliance. ^^  \\ hat 
distinc'uishes  Milton  from  the  crowd  of  young  ambition,  audax 
iuventli,-'  is  the  constancy  of  resolve.  He  not  only  nourished 
through  manhood  the  dream  of  youth,  keeping  under  the  impor  u- 
nate  instincts  which  carry  off  most  ambitions  ,11  middle  life  into  the 
pursuit  of  place,  profit,  lionour-the  thorns  which  spring  up  and 
smother  the  wheat-but  carried  out  his  dream  in  Us  integrity  in  old 
a<re  He  formed  himself  for  this  achievement  and  for  no  other. 
S"tudy  at  home,  travel  abroad,  the  arena  of  political  controversy, 
the  public  service,  the  practice  of  the  domestic  virtues,  were  so 
manv  parts  of  the  schooling  which  was  to  make  a  poet. 

the  reader  who  has  traced  with  me  thus  far  the  course  of 
Milton's  mental  develo|>ment  will  ].erhaps  be  ready  to  believe  that 
this  idea  had  taken  entire  possession  of  his  mind  from  a  verv  early 
a<re.  The  earliest  written  record  of  it  is  of  date  1632  in  Sonnet 
I T  Tliis  was  written  as  early  as  the  poet's  twenty-third  year ;  and 
in   these   lines   the  resolve  is  uttered,  not  as   then  just  conceived, 
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but  as  one  long  brooded  upon,  and  its  non-fulfilment  matter  of  self- 
reproach. 

If  this  sonnet  stood  alone,  its  relevance  to  a  poetical,  or  even  a 
literary  performance,  might  be  doubtful.  But  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
position it  is  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  an  unnamed  friend,  who  seems 
to  have  been  expressing  his  surprise  that  the  Cambridge  B.  A  was 
not  settling  himself,  now  that  his  education  was  complete,  to  a 
profession.  Milton's  apologetic  letter  is  extant,  and  was  printed 
by  Birch  in  1738.  It  intimates  that  Milton  did  not  consider  his 
education,  for  the  purposes  he  had  in  view,  as  anything  like  com- 
plete. It  is  not  "the  endless  delight  of  speculation,"  but  "a  re- 
ligious advisement  how  best  to  undergo ;  not  taking  thought  of 
being  late,  so  it  give  advantage  to  be  more  fit."  He  repudiates 
the  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake  ;  knowledge  is  not  an  end,  it 
is  only  equipment  "for  performance.  There  is  here  no  specific  en- 
gagement as  to  the  nature  of  the  performance.  But  what  it  is  to 
be,  is  suggested  by  the  enclosure  of  the  "  Patriarchian  stanza  " 
(/.  e.,  the  sonnet).  This  notion  that  his  life  was,  like  Samuel's,  a 
dedicated  life,  dedicated  to  a  service  which  required  a  long  proba- 
tion, recurs  again  more  than  once  in  his  writings.  It  is  emphat- 
ically repeated,  in  1641,  in  a  passage  of  the  pamphlet  No.  4 : 

"  None  hath  by  more  studious  ways  endeavoured,  and  with  more  un- 
wearied spirit  none  shall — that  I  dare  almost  aver  of  myself,  as  far  as  life 
and  full  license  will  extend.  Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  covenant  with 
any  knowing  reader  that  for  some  few  years  yet  I  may  go  on  trust  with 
him  towards  the  payment  of  what  I  am  now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not 
to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the  vapours  of  wine,  like  that 
which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amorist,  or  the  trencher 
fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite,  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  Dame 
Memory  and  her  siren  daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal 
Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his 
seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  life  of 
whom  he  pleases.  To  this  must  be  added  industrious  and  select  reading, 
steady  observation,  insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous  acts  and  affairs. 
Till  which  in  some  measure  be  compassed,  at  mine  own  peril  and  cost,  I  re- 
fuse not  to  sustain  this  expectation,  from  as  many  as  are  not  loth  to  hazard 
so  much  credulity  upon  the  best  pledges  I  can  give  them." 

In  1638,  at  the  age  of  nine  and  twenty  Milton  has  already  de- 
termined that  this  lifework  shall  be  a  poem,  an  epic  poem,  and  that 
its  subject  shall  probably  be  the  Arthurian  legend. 

"  Si  quando  indigenas  revocabo  in  carmina  reges, 
Arturumque  etiam  sub  terris  bella  moventem, 
Aut  dicam  invict^  sociali  foudere  mensoe 
Magnanimos  heroas,  et,  o  modo  spiritus  adsit  ! 
Frangam  Saxonicas  Britonum  sub  marte  phalangas." 

"  May  I  find  such  a  friend  .  .  .  when,  if  ever,  T  shall  revive  in  song 
our  native  princes,  and  among  them  Arthur  moving  to  the  fray  even  in  the 
nether  world,  and  when  I  will,  if  only  God's  Spirit  aid  me,  break  the 
Saxon  bands  before  our  Britons'  prowess." 
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The    same  announcement  is  reproduced  in  the    EpitapJiium 
Vamonis,  1639,  and,  in  Pamphlet  No.  4,  in  the  often  quoted  words  : 

"  Perceiving  that  some  trifles  which  I  had  in  memory,  composed  at 
under  twenty,  or  thereabout,  met  with  acceptance,  .  .1  began  to  assent 
?o  them  (the  Italians)  and  divers  of  my  friends  here  at  home,  and  not  less 
o  an  Sward  prompting  which  nows  grows  daily  upon  me,  that  my  labour 
and"ntent  study,  which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,  jomed  with  the 
strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might  perhaps  leave^  something  so  written 
to  aftertimes  as  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die. 

Between  the  publication  of  the  collected  Poems  in  1645,  and  the 
appearance   of  Paradise  Lost  in    1667,  a  period  of  twenty-seven 
years,  Milton  gave  no  public   sign  of  redeeming  this  P  edge.     He 
seemed  to  his  cotemporaries  to  have  renounced    he  follies  of  his 
vouth,the  gew-gaws  of  verse,  and  to  have  sobered  down  into  the  use- 
LTcitizen.''   "  Le  bon  poete,"  thought  Malherbe,  "  n'est  pas  plus 
utile  k  I'dtat  qu'an  bon  joueur  de  quiiles."     Milton  had  postponed 
his  poem,  in  1641,  till  "the  land  had  once  enfranchised  herself  froni 
this  impertinent  yoke  of  prelatry,  under  whose  >nq";-^|tonous  and 
tyrannical  duncery  no  free  and  splendid  wit  can  flourish.        Prelatry 
was  swept  away,  and  he  asked  for  further  remand  on  accoun    of 
the  war      Peac^   was  concluded,   the    country  was  settled  under 
e  strong  government  of  a  Protector,  and  Milton's  great  work  did 
not  appef r!    It  was  not  even    preparing.       He  was  writing  not 
poetry  but  prose,  and  that  most  ephemeral  and  va  ueless  kind  of 
prose,  pamphlets   extempore  articles  on  the  topics  of  the  day      He 
poured  out  reams  of  them,  in  simple  unconsciousness  that  they  had 
no  influence  whatever  on  the  current  of  events 

Nor  was  it  that,  during  these  five-and-twenty  years   Milton  was 
meditating  in  secret  what  he  could  not  bring  forward  in  public 
That  he  was  only  holding  back  from  publishing,  because  there  was 
no  Dublirready'to  listen  to  his  song.     In  these  years  Milton  was 
neit'her  writing'nor  thinking  poetry.     Of  the  twenty-four  sonnets 
indeed-twenty-four,  reckoning  the  twenty-lined  piece,     ^he  forcers 
of  conscience,"  as  a'  sonnet-eleven  belong  to  tf-s   per-^  •     Bu 
they  do  not  form  a  continuous   senes,  such  as  do  Wordsworth  s 
Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,  r^or  do  they  evince  a  sustained  rnood   of 
poeicafmeditation.     On  the  contrary,  their  very  force  and  beauty 
Consist  i^their  being  the  momentary  and  spontaneous  explosion 
orremolion  wellin|  up  from  the  depths  of  the  soul  and  forcing 
itself  into  metrical  expression,  as  it  were,  m  -spite  of  the  w  iter 
While  the  first  eight  sonnets,  written  before  1645,  are  sonnets  of 
^miniscence  andintenlion,  like  those  of  ^1-    tahans,  en-   he  ord^ 
narv  En-li.sh  sonnnet,  the  eleven  sonnets  of  Mdton  s  ^'  ^^"t  Pe'-iod 
-f7om  rrH5  to  1658-are  records  of  present  fee  ing  kindled  by 
acuT  facts.     In     heir  naked,  unadorned  simplicity  of  language, 
?hev  may  easily  seem,  to  a  reader  fresh  from  Petrarch,  to  be  home! v 
and',  Sc.     Place  them  in  relation  to  the  circumstance  on  whicK 
each  piece  turns,  and  we  begin  to  feel  the  superiority  for  poetic 
effect  of  real  emotion  over  emotion  meditated  and  revived.     His- 
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tory  has  in  it  that  which  can  touch  us  more  abidingly  than  any 
fiction.  It  is  this  actuality  which  distinguishes  the  sonnets  of 
Milton  from  any  other  sonnets.  Of  this  difference  Wordsworth 
was  conscious  when  he  struck  out  the  phrase,  "  In  his  hand  the 
thing  became  a  trump."  Macaulay  compared  the  sonnets  in  their 
majestic  severity  to  the  collects.  They  remind  us  of  a  Hebrew 
psalm,  with  its  undisguised  oulrush  of  rage,  revenge,  exultation, 
or  despair,  where  nothing  is  due  to  art  or  artifice,  and  whose  poe- 
try is  the  e.x-pression  of  the  heart,  and  not  a  branch  of  literature. 
It  is  in  the  sonnets  we  most  realise  the  force  of  Wordsworth's 


imxge- 


"  Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea." 


We  are  not  then  to  look  in  the  sonnets  for  latent  traces  of  the 
suspended  poetic  creation.  They  come  from  the  other  side  of 
Milton's  nature,  the  political,  not  the  artistic.  They  are  akin  to 
the  prose  pamphlets,  not  to  Paradise  Lost.  Just  when  the  sonnets 
end,  the  composition  of  the  epic  was  taken  in  hand.  The  last  of 
the  sonnets  (23  in  the  ordinary  numeration)  was  written  in  1658; 
and  it  was  to  the  same  year  that  our  authority,  Aubrey-Phillips, 
refers  his  beginning  to  occupy  himself  with  Paradise  Lost.  He 
had  by  this  time  settled  the  two  points  about  which  he  had  been 
long  in  doubt,  the  subject  and  the  form.  Long  before  bringing 
hiniself  to  the  point  of  composition,  he  had  decided  upon  the  fall 
of  man  as  subject,  and  upon  the  narrative,  or  epic,  form,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  dramatic.  It  is  even  possible  that  a  few  isolated  pas- 
sages of  the  poem,  as  it  now  stands,  may  have  been  written  before. 
Of  one  such  passage  we  have  Aubrey's  assurance  that  it  was 
written  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  before  1658,  and  while  he  was  still 
contemplating  a  drama.  The  lines  are  Satan's  speech,  P.  L.  iv. 
32,  beginning — 

"  O,  thou  that  with  surpassing  glory  crowned." 

These  lines,  Phillips  says,  his  uncle  recited  to  him,  as  forming  the 
opening  of  his  tragedy.  They  are  modelled,  as  the  classical  reader 
will  perceive,  upon  Euripides.  Possibly  they  were  not  intended 
for  the  very  first  lines,  since  if  Milton  intended  to  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  his  model,  the  lofty  lyrical  tone  of  this  address  should  have 
been  introduced  by  a  prosaic  matter-of-fact  setting  forth  of  the  sit- 
uation, as  in  the  Euripidean  prologue.  There  are  other  passages 
in  the  poem  which  have  the  air  of  lieing  insitious  in  the  place  wiiere 
they  stand.  The  lines  in  Book  iv.,  now  in  question,  may  reason- 
ably be  referred  to  1640-42,  the  date  of  those  leaves  in  the  Trinity 
College  MS.,  in  which  Milton  has  written  down,  with  his  own  hand, 
various  sketches  of  tragedies,  which  might  possibly  be  adopted  as 
his  final  choice. 

A  passage  in  The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  written  at 
the  same  period,  1641.  gives  us  the  fullest  account  of  his  hesitation. 
It  was  a  hesitation  caused  partly  by  the  wealth  of  matter  which  his 
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reading  suggested  to  him,  partly  by  the  consciousness  that  he  ought 
not  to  begin  in  haste  while  each  year  was  ripening  his  powers.  Every 
one  who^has  undertaken  a  work  of  any  length  lias  made  the  experi- 
ence, that  the  faculty  of  composition  will  not  work  with  ease  until  the 
reason  is  satisfied  that  the  subject  chosen  is  a  congenial  one. 
Gibbon  has  told  us  himself  that  many  periods  of  history  upon 
which  he  tried  his  pen,  even  after  the  memorable  15th  October, 
1764,  when  he  "sate  musing  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while 
the  barefooted  friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
We  know  how  many  sketches  of  possible  tragedies  Racine  would 
make  before  he  could  adopt  one  as  the  appropriate  theme,  on  which 
he  could  work  with  that  thorough  enjoyment  of  the  labour,  which  is 
necessary  to  give  life  and  verve  to  any  creation,  whether  ot  the 
poet  or  the  orator.  ,  .  , 

The  leaves  of  the  Trinity  Colles:e  MS.,  which  are  cotemporary 
with  his  confidence  to  the  readers  of  his  tract  Of  Church  Covet n- 
ment,  exhibit  a  list  of  nearly  one  hundred  subjects,  which  had  oc- 
curred to  him  from  time  to  time  as  practicable  subjects.     From  the 
mode  of  entrv  we  see  that,  already  in  1641,  a  scriptural  was  likely 
to  have   the  preference   over  a  profane   subject,  and  that  among 
scriptural  subjects  Paradise  Lost  (the  familiar  title  appears  in  this 
early  note)  stands  out  prominently  above  the  next.     The  historical 
subjects  are  all  taken  from  native  history,  none  are  foreign,  and  all 
froni  the  time  before  the  Roman  conquest.     The  scriptural  sub- 
jects are  partly  from  the  Old,  partly  from  the  New,  Testament. 
Some  of  these  subjects  are  named  and  nothing  more,  while  others 
are  slightly  sketched  out.     Among  these  latter  are  Bapiistes,  on 
the  death  of  John  the  Baptist;  and  Christus  /'a/Zt-wj,  apparently 
to  be  confined  to  the  agony  in  the  garden.     Of  Paradise  Lost  ihcvQ 
are  four  drafts  in  greater  detail  than  any  of  the  others      These 
drafts  of  the  plot  or  action,  though  none  of  them  that  which  was 
finally  adopted,  are  sufficiently  near  to  the  action  of  the  poem  as  it 
stands,  to  reveal  to  us  the  fact  that  the  author's  imaginative  con- 
ception of  what  he  intended  to  produce  was  generated,  cast,  and 
moulded  at  a  comparatively  early  age.     The  commonly  received 
notion,  therefore,   with  which  authors,  as  they  age,  are  wont  to 
comfort  themselves,  that  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  original  in- 
vention achieved  by  man  was  begun  after  fifty,  must  be  tlius  tar 
modified.     Paradise  Lost  was  composed  c^htx  fifty,  but  vjTis  con- 
ceived at  thirty-two.     Hence  the  high  degree  of  perfection  realised 
in  the  total  result.     For  there  were  combined  to  produce  it  tlie  op- 
posite virtues  of  two  distinct  periods  of  mental  development ;  the 
darin-  imagination  and  fresh  emotional  ])lay  of  early  manhood, 
with  tTie  exercised  juds^ment  and  chastened  taste  of  ripened  years. 
We  have  re^^arded  the  tvventv-five  years  of  Milton's  life  betvveen 
1641  and  the  commencement  of  Paradise  Lost,  as  time  ill  laid  out 
upon  inferior  work  which   any  one   could  do,  and  which  was  not 
worth  doing  by  any  one.     Yet  it  may  be  made  a  question  if  in  any 
other  mode   than  by  adjournment  of  his  early  design,  Milton  could 
have  attained  to  that  union  of  original  strength  with  severe  r& 
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straint,  which  distinguishes  from  all  other  poetry,  except  that  of 
Virgil,  the  three  great  poems  of  his  old  age.  If  the  fatigue  of  age 
is  sometimes  felt  in  Paradise  jRcgaitted,  we  feel  in  Paradise  Lost 
only  (in  the  words  of  Chateaubriand),  "  la  maturity  de  I'ige  k  travers 
les  passions  des  legeres  annees  ;  une  charme  extraordinaire  de 
vieillesse  et  de  jeunesse." 

A  still  further  inference  is  warranted  by  the  Trinity  College 
jottings  of  1641.  Not  the  critics  merely,  but  readers  ready  to 
sympathise,  have  been  sometimes  inclined  to  wish  that  Milton  had 
devoted  his  power  to  a  more  human  subject,  in  wiiich  the  poet's 
invention  could  have  had  freer  play,  and  for  which  his  reader's 
interest  could  have  been  more  ready.  And  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  choice  of  a  Biblical  subject  indicates  the  narrowing  effect 
of  age,  adversity,  and  blindness  combined.  We  now  know  that  the 
Fall  was  the  theme,  if  not  determined  on,  at  least  predominant 
in  Milton's  thoughts,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  His  ripened  judg- 
ment only  approved  a  selection  made  in  earlier  years,  and  in  days 
full  of  hope.  That  in  selecting  a  scriptural  subject  he  was  not  in 
fact  exercising  any  choice,  but  was  determined  by  his  circum- 
stances, is  only  what  must  be  said  of  all  choosing.  With  all  his 
originality,  Milton  was  still  a  man  of  his  age.  A  Puritan  poet,  in  a 
Puritan  environment,  could  not  have  done  otherwise.  But  even 
had  choice  been  in  his  power,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  had 
the  same  success  with  a  subject  taken  from  history. 

First,  looking  at  his  public.  He  was  to  write  in  English.  This, 
which  had  at  one  time  been  matter  of  doubt,  had  at  an  early  stage 
come  to  be  his  decision.  Nor  had  the  choice  of  English  been 
made  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  which  he  despised.  He  did  not 
desire  to  write  for  the  many,  but  for  the  few.  But  he  was  en- 
thusiastically patriotic.  He  had  entire  contempt  for  the  shouts  of 
the  mob,  but  the  EngHsh  nation,  as  embodied  in  the  persons  of  the 
wise  and  good,  he  honoured  and  reverenced  with  all  the  depth  of 
his  nature.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  his  nation  that  he  was  to  devote 
his  life  to  a  work,  which  was  to  ennoble  her  tongue  among  the 
languages  of  Europe. 

He  was  then  to  write  in  English,  for  the  English,  not  popularly, 
but  nationally.  This  resolution  at  once  limited  his  subject.  He 
who  aspires  to  be  tlie  poet  of  a  nation  is  bound  to  adopt  a  hero  who 
is  already  dear  to  that  people,  to  choose  a  subject  and  characters 
which  are  already  familiar  to  them.  This  is  no  rule  of  literary  art 
arbitrarily  enacted  by  the  critics,  it  is  a  dictate  of  reason,  and  has 
been  the  practice  of  all  the  great  national  poets.  The  more 
obvious  examples  will  occur  to  every  reader.  But  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  even  the  Greek  tragedians,  who  addressed  a  more 
limited  audience  than  the  epic  poets,  took  their  plots  from  the  best 
known  legends  touching  the  fortunes  of  the  royal  houses  of  the 
Hellenic  race.  Now  to  the  English  reader  of  the  seventeenth 
century — and  the  same  holds  good  to  this  day — there  were  only 
two  cycles  of  persons  and  events  sufficiently  known  beforehand  to 
admit  of  being  assumed  by  a  poet.     He   must  go  either  to  the 
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Bible,  or  to  the  annals  of  England.     Thus  far  Milton's  choice  of 
subject  was  limited  by  the  consideration  of  the  public  for  whom  he 

^"^Vecondly,  he  was  still  farther  restricted  by  a  conditi_on  which 
the  nature  of  his  own  inteUisence  imposed  upon  himself.     It  was 
necessary  for  Milton  that  the  events  and  personages,  which   were 
to  arouse  and  detain  his  interests,  should  be  real  events  and  per- 
sonages.    The  mere  play  of  fancy  with  the  pretty  aspects  of  things 
could  not  satisfy  him  ;  he  wanted  to  feel  beneath  him  a  substantial 
world  of  reality.     He  had  not  the  dramatist's  imagination  which 
can  body  forth  fictitious  characters  with  such   life-like  reality  that 
it  can  and  does  itself  believe  in  their  existence.     Macaulay  has 
truly  said  that  Milton's  genius  is   lyrical,  not  dramatic.     His  lyre 
will  onlv  echo  real  emotion,  and  his  imagination  is  only  stirred  by 
real  circumstances.     In  his  youth   he  had  been  within  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  as  well  in  their  onginal  form 
as    in    the  reproductions  of  Ariosto  and  Spenser._    While  under 
this  influence,  he  had  thought  of  seeking  his  subject^  among  the 
heroes  of  these  lavs  of  old  minstrelsy.     And  as  one  of  his  principles 
was  that  his  hero'must  be  a  national  hero,  it  was  of  course  upon 
the  Arthurian  cycle  that  his  aspiration  fixed.     When  he  did  so,  he 
no  doubt  believed  at  least  the  historical  existence  of  Arthur.     As 
soon,  however,  as  he  came  to  understand  the  fabulous  basis  of  the 
Arthurian  legend,  it  became  unfitted  for  his  use.     In  the  Trinity 
Collecre  MS.  of  1641,  Arthur  has  already  disappeared  from  the  hst 
of  possible  subjects-a  list  which  contains  thirty-eight  suggestions 
of  names  from  British  or  Saxon  history,  such  as  Vortigern,  Edward 
the   Confessor,   Harold,  Macbeth,    &c.     While  he  demanded  the 
basis  of  reality  for  his  personages,  with  a  true  instinct  he  at  the 
same  time  rejected  all  that  fell  within  the  period  of  well-ascertained 
history.     He  made  the  Conquest  the  lowei*  hmit  of  his  choice.     In 
this  negative   decision  against   historical   romance   we   recognise 
Milton's  judgment,  and  his  correct  estimate  of  his  own  powers 
Those  who  have  been  thought  to  succeed  best  in  engrafting  fiction 
upon  history,  Shakspeare  or  Walter  Scott,  have  been  eminently 
human  poets,  and  have  achieved  their  measure  of  success  by   in- 
vesting some  well-known   name  with  the  attributes  of  ordinary  hu- 
manity such  as  we  all  know  it.     This  was  precisely  what   Milton 
could  not  have  done.     He  had  none  of  that  sympathy  with  which 
Shakspeare  embraced  all  natural  and   common  affections  of   his 
brother  men.     Milton,  burning  as  he  did  with  a  consuming  fire  of 
passion,  and  yearning  for  rapt  communion  with  select  souls,  had 
withal  an  aloofness  from  ordinary  men  and  women   and  a  Proud 
disdain  of  commonplace  joy  and  sorrow,  which  has  led  hasty  biog- 
raphers and  critics  to  represent  him  as  hard,  austere-an  iron  man 
of  iron  mould.     This  want  of  interest  in  common  life  disquahfied 
him  for  the  task  of  revivifying  historic  scenes. 

Milton's  mental  constitution,  then,  demanded,  in  the  material 
upon  which  it  was  to  work,  a  combination  of  qualities  such  as  very 
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few  subjects  could  offer.  The  events  and  personages  must  be  real 
and  substantial,  for  he  could  not  occupy  himself  seriously  with  airy 
nothings  and  creatures  of  pure  fancy.  Yet  they  must  not  be  such 
events  and  personages  a.'  history  had  portrayed  to  us  with  well- 
known  characters,  and  all  their  \nrtues,  faults,  foibles,  and  peculi- 
arities. And,  lastly,  it  was  requisite  that  they  should  be  the 
common  property  and  the  familiar  interest  of  a  wide  circle  of  Eng- 
lish readers. 

These  being  the  conditions  required  in  the  subject,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  choice  was  left  to  the  poet  in  the   England  of  the   seven- 
teeth  century  but  a  biblical  subject.     And  among  the  many  pic- 
turesque episodes  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  present,  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Fall  stands  out  with  a  character  of  all-embracing  com- 
prehensiveness which  belongs  to    no   other  single  event  in    the 
Jewish  annals.     The  first  section   of  the  Book  of  Genesis  clothes 
in  a  dramatic  form  the  dogmatic  idea  from  which  was  developed  in 
the  course  of  the  ages  the  whole  scheme  of  Judaico-Christian  an- 
thropology.    In  this  world-drama,  Heaven  above  and  Hell  beneath, 
the  powers  of  light  and  those  of  darkness  are  both  brought  upon 
the  scene  in  conflict  with  each  other,  over  the  fate  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  our  globe — a  minute  ball  of  matter  suspended  between  two 
infinities.      This  gigantic  and  unmanageable   material  is   so  com- 
pletely mastered  by  the  poet's  imagination,   that  we  are  made  to 
feel  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  petty  dimensions  of  our  earth  in 
comparision  with  primordial  space  and  almighty  power,  and  the  pro- 
found import  to  us  of  the  issue  depending  on  the  coniiict.    Other 
poets,  of  inferior  powers,  have  from  time  to  time  attempted,  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  success,  some  of  the  minor  Scriptural  histories  : 
Bodmer,  the  Noachian  Deluge;  Solomon  Gessner,  the   Death  of 
Abel,  (SlC.     And  Milton  himself,  after  he  had  spent  his  full  strength 
upon  his  greater  theme,  recurred  in  Samson  Agonistes  to  one  such 
episode,  which  he  had  deliberately  set  aside  before,  as  not  giving 
verge  enough  for  the  sweep  of  his  soaring  conception. 

These  considerations  duly  weighed,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
subject  of  the  Fall  of  Man  was  not'  so  much  Milton's  choice  as 
his  necessity.  Among  all  the  traditions  of  the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  there  is  not  extant  another  story  which  could  have  been 
adequate  to  his  demands.  Biographers'  may  have  been  somewhat 
misled  by  his  speaking  of  himself  as  "  long  choosing  and  begin- 
ning late."  He  did  not  begin  till  1658.  when  he  was  alreadv  fiftv, 
and  it  has  been  somewhat  hastily  inferred  that  he  did  not  choose 
till  the  date  at  which  he  began'.  But  as  we  have  seen,  he  had 
already  chosen  at  least  as  early  as  1642,  when  the  plan  of  a  drama 
on  the  subject,  and  under  the  title  of  Paradise  Lost,  was  fullv  de- 
veloped. In  the  interval  between  1642  and  1658,  he  changed  the 
form  from  a  drama  to  an  epic,  but  his  choice  remained  unaltered. 
And  as  the  address  to  the  sun  {Paradise  Lost,  iv.  32)  was  com- 
posed at  the  earlier  of  these  dates,  it  appears  that  he  had  already 
formulated  even  the  rhythm  and  cadence  of  the  poem  that  was 
to  be. 
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I  have  said  that  this  subject  of  the  Fall  was  Milton's  necessity, 
bein- the  oT subject  which  his  mind,  "in  the  spacious  arcu.ts 
being  tne  o"^y,f "  J     ,  ,  enou<^h.     But  as  it  was  no  abrupt  or 

vend  the  personal  gratification  of  safety  for  mysel  ,  and  io--  the  rest 
damnatioS  When  Milton  was  being  reared,  Calvinism  was  not  old 
and  eff  ?e  a  mere  doctrine.  1 1  was  a  living  systen.  of  thought,  and 
one  which  carried  the  mind  upwards  towards  the  Eternal  will, 
rither  than  downwards  towards  my  personal  security.  Keble  has. 
si  d  of  he  old  Catholic  views,  founded  on  sacramental  symbol, sm 
thS  U  ev  are  more  poetical  than  any  others  in  the  church,  but  it 
rinl  hJSnowled-ed  that  a  predestinarian  scheme,  leading  the 
S>4t^L  upwaTds^^  "the  heavenly  things  before  the 

SdaUon  of  the  world,"  opens  a  conception  and  poetical  frame- 
trk  :rwliich  n^ne  other^n  the  whole  cycle  of  hu-n  thoug^^ 

^=volvin^an^.  pos.l.lHi.  ^^  spac.  and_n^t^ 

-there  are  at  "^°i.^J^^^j:^„'"^;i  athos  of  Lucretius,  indeed, 
Paradise  Lost.  i  he  '"^^'^"^"'''f  ^^^nrrl  more  keen  than  Milton's, 
pierces  the  >>";' ^'^^^X' ^0^^  3'"".  being  limited 
but  the  compass  of  l-^cre  lus   n  u^rizon  of  Paradise  Lost 

to  this  earth  -^^'^^'"^^f  ^'^^^^^  ^  its     hronoloRy  "ot  shorter  than 
s  not  narrower  than  all  space,   ns  .,*'    ti„i  „„  verse, 

eternity  ;  tl,e  globe  of  our  earth  a  "'"'\»P°'"*^Pfi-ie  empyrean. 
a„„  .^»t  universe  itself  a  drop  suspended  ,„  .be  m^fi^,^^^,  J^  „^, 

h":;rre°mpUtl'^^.i.:r;-;<<^ca-a.e.rom.,.^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  human  thought.  u  ^^   «f   Pn^ndiie  lost  may  become 

The  vastness  of  the  f  J^^,'^^^ ^ff  ^^S  ftrembrJice.  there 

more  apparent  to  us   ,f  we  '^^^t^^  ^  \^;^^;;;'  '^^^    ,,,,;„!  astronomy 

seems  to  be  equal  place  for  both  the  sysiem         ,    .  ,   ^j^^^^ 

which  were  current  m  the  ^'^^^"^^f"*^- ""''^[/e  Copernkan  theoiT, . 
the  time  Paradise  Lost  was  l^^'"S^;j'^'f  ^- ^^^^..X    was  already 
which  placed  the  sun  m   t-  f-^-,   ,Xrmef  "fhe  old   PtolJ- 

:^:i:::?';JiS:n^elys;e,:!:%hichexj.ained^^ 

;;;^:;^^«^tin^'u^  "^s.^^^^^-^  -p'^ 
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to  make  it  demonstrative,  the  other  supported  by  the  tradition  of 
ages,  were,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  in  presence  of  each  other  in 
the  public  mind.  They  are  in  presence  of  each  other  also  in  Mil. 
ton's  epic.  And  the  systems  confront  each  other  in  the  poem,  in 
much  the  same  relative  position  which  they  occupy  in  the  mind  of 
the  public.  The  ordinary,  habitual  mode  of  speaking  of  celestial 
phenomena  is  Ptolemaic  (see  Paradise  Lost,  vii.  339;  iii.  481). 
The  conscious,  or  doctrinal,  exposition  of  the  same  phenomena  is 
Co-^QTn\C2.n  {see  Paradise  Lost,  vm.  122).  Sharp  as  is  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  systems,  the  one  being  the  direct  contradic- 
tory of  the  other,  they  are  lodged  together,  not  harmonised,  witiiin 
the  vast  circuit  of  the  poet's  imagination.  The  precise  mechanism 
of  an  object  so  little  as  is  our  world  in  comparison  with  the  im- 
mense totality  may  be  justly  disregarded.  "  De  minimis  non  curat 
poeta."  In  the  universe  of  being  the  difference  between  a  helio- 
centric and  a  geocentric  theory  of  our  solar  system  is  of  as  small 
moment  as  the  reconcilement  of  fixed  fate,  free-will  foreknowledge 
absolute  is  in  the  realm  of  absolute  intelligence.  The  one  is  the 
frivolous  pastime  of  devils  ;  the  other  the  Great  Architect 

"Hath  left  to  their  disputes,  perhaps  to  move 
His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide." 

As  one,  and  the  principal,  inconsistency  in  Milton's  present- 
ment of  his  matter  has  now  been  mentioned,  a  general  remark 
may  be  made  upon  the  conceptual  incongruities  in  Paradise  Lost. 
The  poem  abounds  in  such,  and  the  critics,  from  Addison  down- 
wards, have  busied  themselves  in  finding  out  more  and  more  of 
them.  Milton's  geography  of  the  world  is  as  obscure  and  unten- 
able as  that  of  Herodotus.  The  notes  of  time  cannot  stand  to- 
gether.   To  give  an  example  :  Eve  says  {Paradise  Lost,  iv.  449) — 

"  That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 
I  first  awak'd." 

But  in  the  chronology  of  the  poem,  Adam  himself,  whose  creation 
preceded  that  of  Eve,  was  but  three  days  old  at  the  time  this  re- 
miniscence is  repeated  to  him.  The  mode  in  which  the  Son  of  God 
is  spoken  of  is  not  either  consistent  Athanasianism  or  consistent 
Arianism.  Above  all,  there  is  an  incessant  confusion  of  material 
and  immaterial  in  the  acts  ascribed  to  the  ant^els.  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  wished  for  consistency,  would  have  had  it  preserved  "  by 
keeping  immateriality  out  of  sight."  And  a  general  arraignment 
has  been  laid  against  Milton  of  a  vagueness  and  looseness  of  imagery 
which  contrasts  unfavourably  with  the  vivid  and  precise  detail  of 
other  poets — of  Homer  or  of  Dante,  for  example. 

Now  first,  it  must  be  said  that  Milton  is  not  one  of  the  poets  of 
inaccurate  imagination.  He  could  never,  like  Scott,  have  let  the 
precise  picture  of  the  swan  on  "  still  Saint  Mary's  lake  "  slip  into 
the  namby-pamby  "  sweet  Saint  Mary's  lake."  When  he  intends 
a  picture,'he  is  unmistakably  distinct';  his  outline  is  firm  and  hard. 
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But  he  is  not  often  intendin-  pictures.  He  is  not,  like  Dante, 
alw-i  4  see^'-he  is  mostlv  thinking  in  a  dream,  or  as  Colend.j^e 
be;t^exp,?ssed  it,  he  is  not  a  picturesque,  but  a  musical  poet.  The 
^ATS\^ Paradise  Lost  are  like  the  pamt.ngs  on  the  wa Is  o 
Se  noble  hall-only  part  of  the  total  -fS-ficence.  He  did  not 
aim  at  that  finish  of  minute  parts  in  which  each  bit  hts  mto  every 
othef  For  iMvas  only  in  this  way  that  the  theme  he  had  chosen 
could  be  handled  at  all.  The  impresaion  of  vastness  the  sense 
?ha     evervthin'    as   Bishop  Butler  says,  "  runs  up  mto  mfinitv 

well  as  other  ta^  mi^""  ^    '  j  ^  undertaken  to  present,  not  the 

dr™'a\tad":?wh?cS„  and  De'a*' n,ay  be. personified  »i.h- 

a£e^r^a-j^^l^n:^-n=i=3 

the  laws  of  life  which  now  prevail  in  our  world.     Haa  lie  presemeu 

Twhch  we  had  well  adapted  ourselves,  mto  the  real  world  m 
which  we  know  that  such  beings  could  not  breathe  and  move. 

For  the  world  of  ParadiseXost  is  an  ideal,  conventional  world 
nuite  as  mucTas  the  world  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  or    ^e  world  o 

ft'brbut'for  th  'm^oment  s^.pose  it  true.  We  must  be  transported 
ou^oflle  actual  world  into  that  world  in  which  the  given  scene  .s 
faid  is  ch^fly  the  business  of  the  poet  to  affect  J.stransp^^^^ 

;r%^:i:i;:n  ^^^  iSt:?sTSd:^hen.^'^if  tj  ^.^ 

ganz  ver.stenen,mub  .^^  ^^^^  poet,he  must  at 

S""   rLilt  hT.'.  =Xn\e  .?re  once  inside  .he  PO«.  hea«n 

£e"Sl    "^"SJZ^^  3?  Ji'ir    r,a':     o<  U,a. 
aSL.ic   world.     But  we  n,ay  not  l.egm  by  "bjectmg  tba.  ..     s 

to  make  this  effort ;  he  ceases  to  co-operate  with  the  poet.     Mucn 
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of  thecriticisim  which  we  meet  with  on  Paradise  Lost  resolves  itself 
into  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  tlie  critic  to  make  that  initial  abandon- 
ment to  the  conditions  which  the  poet  demands  ;  a  determination 
to  insist  that  his  heaven,  peopled  with  deities,  dominations,  princi- 
palities, and  powers,  shall  have  the  same  material  laws  which 
govern  our  planetary  system.  It  is  not,  as  we  often  hear  it  said, 
that  the  critical  faculty  is  unduly  developed  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  that  the  imaginative  faculty  fails  us;  and  when  that 
is  the  case,  criticism  is  powerless — it  has  no  fundamental  assump- 
tion upon  which  its  judgments  can  proceed. 

It  is  the  triumph  of  Milton's  skill  to  have  made  his  ideal  ft-orld 
actual,  if  not  to  every  English  mind's  eye,  yet  to  a  larger  number 
than  have  ever  been  reached  by  any  other  poetry  in  our  language. 
Popiriar  (in  the  common  use  of  the  word)  Milton  has  not  been,  and 
cannot  be.  But  the  world  he  created  has  taken  possession  of  the 
public  mind.  Huxley  complains  that  the  false  cosmogony,  which 
will  not  yield  to  the  conclusions  of  scientific  research,  is  derived 
from  the  seventh  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  rather  than  from  Genesis. 
Tliis  success  Milton  owes  partly  to  his  selection  of  his  subject, 
partly  to  his  skil,  in  handling  it.  In  his  handling,  he  presents  his 
spiritual  existences  with  just  so  must  relief  as  to  endow  them  with 
life  and  personality,  and  not  with  that  visual  distinctness  which 
would  at  once  reveal  their  spectral  immateriality,  and  so  give  a 
shock  to  the  illusion.  We  might  almost  say  of  his  personages  that 
they  are  shapes,  "if  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none." 
By  his  art  of  suggestion  by  association,  he  does  all  he  can  to  aid  us 
to  realise  his  agents,  and  at  the  moment  when  distinctness  would 
disturb,  he  withdraws  the  object  into  a  mist,  and  so  disguises  the 
incongruities  which  he  could  not  avoid.  The  tact  that  avoids 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things  is  an  art  which  gets  the 
least  appreciation  either  in  life  or  in  literature.  But  if  we  would 
have  some  measure  of  the  skill  which  in /"ariZ^Z/j-^  Zcij/ has  made 
impossible  beings  possible  to  the  imagination,  we  may  find  it  in 
contrasting  them  with  the  incarnated  abstraction  and  spirit  voices, 
which  we  encounter  at  every  turn  in  Shelley,  creatures  who  leave 
behind  them  no  more  distinct  impression  than  that  we  have  been  in 
a  dream  peopled  with  ghosts.     Shelley,  too, 

"  Vnyag'd  th'  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  horril)le  confusion." — Paradise  Lost,  x.  470, 

and  left  it  the  chaos  which  he  found  it.  Milton  has  elicited  from 
similar  elements  a  conception  so  life-like  that  his  poetical  version 
has  inseparably  grafted  itself  upon,  if  it  has  not  taken  the  place  of, 
the  historical  narrative  of  the  original  creation. 

So  much  Milton  has  effected  by  his  skilful  treatment.  But  the 
illusion  was  greatly  facilitated  by  his  choice  of  subject.  He  had 
not  to  create  his  supernatural  personages,  thev  were  already  there. 
The  Father  and  the  Son,  the  Angels,  Satan,  Baa)  and  Moloch. 
Adam  and  Eve.  were  in  full  possession  of  the  popular  imagination, 
and  more  familiar  to  it  than  any  other  set  of  known  names.     Nor 
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iT,.  hf^lief  accorded  to  them  a  half  belief,  a  bare  admission  of 
was  the  beliet  accorueu  c-j  „„„,,-;ic;  nt  other  t  mes  or  m  some 

their  possible  existence  such  as  prev  ad    at  otl^^^^^  X       ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^ 

countries.     In  the  England  of  M  Iton   the  an  ^^^^j^^^  than 

Jewish  Scriptures  -ere  more  real  be-g^'  f^"^^*^^^^^^^^^      ^ere  full  of 
any  historical  personages  could  be      ineoiQ  ^^^^ 

^^4'^rlvnran^dh:  S^  hl^l'bee^'^crS  he  i    described 
a  Henry  VIIL,  ana  ne  m  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^j  j^^^^  ^„,^ 

S^ThV:irtl^hTi^^^^^^^^ 

Nor  was  it  only  to  the  poetK^  publ      tha      -^^^^^^^^^^    . 
real,  true,  and  hving  bemgs   J  ^e  1  °et  h  m  ^^.^      ^^^^  ^^_ 

in  their  ex,sence  as  dd  h^r^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^,  Paradise  Lost 

cause  one  of  the  V'^^t  oj  V/'^^rv  artifice  of  invention  is  consciously 
that  it  is  a  poem  m  which  ever)  ^^f^y:^..^  conceived  as  ten- 
employed,  not  a  single  fact  ^-;;f^  ^%ZnTllfLuIS%.  138).  On 
able  by  any  hvmg  f^f ;  .^^™"'  ;i'prehend  either  Ihe  poetry  or 
the  contrary,  we  shall  ^t  »  ghtly  appre.e  paradise  Lost, 

the  character  of  the  poet  until  we  ^eei  uiai  i  ^  j^j^^^if  to  be 
as  in  Paradise  Regained  and  6a;«..«,  Md  on  fel  h,n.se  ^^.^_ 
standing  on  the  sure  gi-ou^^^^^^^^^^^^  ,  ^, 

SS^:^n^^Us:Se^s.   .new  .^^^^ 

e^2t;jtf  t^^tX^^^  consum- 

n.a'te  skill  into  the  ^^J  f/  f^,,ff/te^^m  n"  U.e^^  a  liter- 

fer^:;  of  i;:^::nSt  "^^p^. "- ««,  t^s  mo. 

tive  can  ever  be  more  t^Jj^'ter^^y^^^^^^;^  tion  ^^^  j^^^^^i^„_ 

Other  than  this  was  ^^'^^^  ^^';°""P' "ten  in  the  Caroline  age, 
Of  the  fashionable  verse,^^^^^^^^^^^  .,  ^,,  ,„^erfect 

or  in  any  age,  he  disapproved   m>  ^^^^^  ^.^^^^^1 

art,  but  because  it  was  ^^"true  utteiance.     1  oe         ^_^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

"from  the  heat  of  y^^jtl^' ^'^.^^Vs^^^e  vul^^ar    encomiast,  or  the 

the  poet's  high  vocation. 

«  Poetical  powers  '  are  the  ins^re^  gift  ^^^^^^^^^^^c;.^ 

in  every  nation,  and  are  «  ,P<-f jj  ^j^^^.'^f  t,,  if  and  public  civility,  to  allay 
and  cherish  in  a  grea    Peop'*^  die  seed,  ot  )    ^.^^  t^^^e  ;  to  cele- 

Ihe  ,)erturbation  of  the  mmd  =^»  f  ^tJ^'^iY^^^^  and  equipage  of  fJod's  al- 
hrate  in  glorious  and  l^'f^yi^)^;'"^^^^,^  at  Te  suffers  U,  be  wrought  with 
mightiness    and  what   ^^  works   an  1  vv  ha        ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  d 

i;--y5^;!;=^^  st:;:r;^:^^^^^^      -  worship.-  - 
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So  he  had  written  in  1642,  and  this  lofty  faith  in  his  calling  sup- 
ported him  twenty  years  later,  in  the  arduous  labour  of  his  attempt 
to  realise  his  own  ideal.  In  setting  himself  down  to  compose  Par- 
adise Lost  and  Regained,  he  regarded  himself  not  as  an  author,  but 
as  a  medium,  the' mouth-piece  of  "  that  eternal  Spirit  who  can  en- 
rich witli  all  utterance  and  all  knowledge  :  Urania,  heavenly  muse/' 
visits  him  nightly, 

"  And  dictates  to  me  slumb'ring,  or  inspires 
Easy  my  unpremeditated  verse ." — Paradise  Lost,  ix .  24. 

Urania  bestows  the  flowing  words  and  musical  sweetness  \  to  God's 
Spirit  he  looks  to 

*'  Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight." — Paradise  Lost,  50. 

The  singers  with  whom  he  would  fain  equal  himself  are  not  Dante, 
or  Tasso,  or,  as  Dryden  would  have  it,  Sj.  enser,  but 

"  Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Moeonides, 
And  Tiresias  and  Phineus,  prophets  old." 

As  he  is  equalled  with  these  in  misfortune — loss  of  sight — he  would 
emulate  them  in  function.  Orpheus  and  Musaeus  are  the  poets  he 
would  fain  have  as  the  companions  of  his  midnight  meditation 
{Penserosa).  And  the  function  of  the  poet  is  like  those  of  the 
prophet  in  the  old  dispensation,  not  to  invent,  but  to  utter.  It  is 
God's  truth  which  passes  his  lips — lips  hallowed  by  the  touch  of 
sacred  tire.  He  is  the  passive  instrument  through  whom  flowed 
the  emanation  from  on  high ;  his  words  were  not  his  own,  but  a 
suggestion.  Even  for  style  he  was  indebted  to  his  "celestial  pa- 
troness who  deigns  her  nightly  visitation  unimplor'd." 

Milton  was  not  dependent  upon  a  dubious  tradition  in  the  sub- 
ject he  had  selected.  Man's  fall  and  recovery  were  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures.  And  the  two  media  of  truth,  the  internal  and  the  ex- 
ternal, as  deriving  from  the  same  source,  must  needs  be  in  harmony. 
Tliat  the  Spirit  enlightens  the  mind  within,  in  this  belief  the  Pu- 
ritan saint,  the  poet,  and  the  prophet,  who  all  met  in  Milton,  were 
at  one.  That  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  were  also  a  revelation 
from  (iod,  was  an  article  of  faith  which  he  had  never  questioned. 
Nor  did  he  only  receive  these  books  as  conveying  in  substance  a 
divine  view  of  the  world's  history,  he  regarded  them  as  in  the  letter 
a  transcript  of  fact. 

If  the  ]wet-prophet  would  tell  the  story  of  creation  or  redemp- 
tion, he  is  tluis  restrained  not  only  by  the  general  outline  and  im- 
agery of  the  Bilile,  but  by  its  very  words.  And  here  we  must  note 
the  skill  of  the  poet  in  surmounting  an  added  or  artificial  difficulty, 
in  the  subject  he  had  cliosen  as  combined  with  his  notion  of  inspi- 
ration.    He  must  not  deviate  in  a  single  syllable  from  the  words  of 
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the  Hebrew  books.  He  must  take  up  into  his  poem  the  whole  of 
the  sacred  narrative.  This  he  must  do,  not  merely  because  his 
readers  would  expect  such  literal  accuracy  from  h.m,  but  because 
to  himself  that  narrative  was  the  very  truth  which  he  was  undertak- 
n-  to  deliver.  The  additions  which  his  fancy  or  inspiration  might 
sunpW  must  be  restrained  by  this  severe  law,  they  should  be  such 
a^to  aid  the  reader's  imagination  to  conceive  how  the  event  took 
Dlace      They  must  by  no  means  be  suffered  to  alter,  disfigure,    ra- 

5uce  the  sSs'ance  ^r  the  letter  of  the  -f  ^t-":,  J.^^^few^v 
Milton  has  done.     He  has  toid  the  story  of  creation  ni  the  very 
wo  ds  of  Scripture.     The  whole  of  the  seventh  book  is  httle  more 
Tan  a  paraphLe  of  a  few  verses  of  Genesis.      A^hat  he  nas  added 
s  so  httle  incongruous  with  his  original,  that  most  Enghsh  men  and 
women  would  probably  have  some  difficulty  in  d.scnminatmg  in 
recollection  the  part  they  derive  from  Moses,  from  that  which  they 
have  added  from'  the  paraphrast.     In  Genesis  it  '^/^^  serpent  wl.o 
tempts  Eve,  in  virtue  of  his  natural  wihness.     In  Milton  its  Satan 
who  has  entered  into  the  body  of  a  serpent,  and  supplied  the  intel- 
heence.     Here,  indeed.  Milton  was  only  adopting  a  gloss,  as  ancient 
at  least  as  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (ii.  24).     But  it  is  the  gloss,  and 
not  the  text  of  Moses,  which  is  in  possession  of  our  minds  ana 
who  has  done  most  to  lodge  it  there,  Milton  or  the  commentators 
Acrain,  it  is  Milton  and  not  Moses  who  makes  the  serpent  pluck  and 
eal  the  first  apple  from  the  tree.     But  Bp.  Wilson  comments  upon 
the  words  of  Genesis  (iii.  6)  as  though  tliey  contained  this  purely 

Miltonic  circumstance.  •     •  t     ^       i,;^u 

It  could  hardly  but  be  that  one  or  two  of  the  mcidents  which 
Milton  has  supplied,  the  popular  imagination  has  been  unable  to 
homologate.  Such  an  incident  is  the  placing  of  artillery  in  the 
wars  in^heavcn.  We  reject  this  suggestion  and  find  it  mars^prob 
ability.  But  it  would  not  seem  so  improbable  to  Milton  s_  co- 
temporaries,  not  onlv  because  it  was  an  article  of  the  received 
poetic  tradition  (see  RonsardCy,^.  ^o),  as  because  fire-arms  had 
not  quite  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  devilish  enginery  of  a  new 
warfare,  unfair  in  the  knightly  code  of  honour,  a  base  substitute  of 
mechanism  for  individual  valour.  It  was  gunpowder  and  not  Don 
Quixote  which  had  destroyed  the  age  of  chivalry. 

Another  of    Milton^s  fictions  wliich  has  been  found  too  gro- 
tesque is  the  change  (7^.  Z.,  x.  5o8)of  the  demons  into  serpents,  who 
his?  their  Prince  on  his  return  from  his  embassy.     Here  ,    .s  not, 
1  'think,  so  much  the  unnatural  character  of  the  incident  itself,  as 
its  gratuitousness  which  offends.     It  does  not  help  us  to  conceive 
the'situation.     A  suggestion  of  Chateaubriand  may  therefore,  go 
some  way  towards  reconciling  the  reader  even  to  this  capnce  of 
imT'inatfon.     It  indicates,  he  says,  the  degradation  of  Satan,  who 
fmm  the   superb  Intelligence  of  the  early  scenes  of  the  poem   's 
became  at  its  close  a  hideous  reptile.     He  has  not  triumphed,  but 
has  fTilcd   and  is  degraded  into  the  old  dr.agon.  who  haunts  among 
the  damned       The  hruisine  of  his  head  has  already  commenced, 
Thrbridge  again,  which  Sin   and   Death   construct  (/^ara^... 
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Zj>st,  X.  300),  leading  from  the  mouth  of  hell  to  the  wall  of  the 
world,  has  a  chilling  effect  upon  the  imagination  of  a  modern 
reader.  It  does  not  assist  the  conception  of  the  cosmical  system 
which  we  accept  in  the  earlier  books.  This  clumsy  fiction  seems 
more  at  home  in  the  grotesque  and  lawless  mythology-  of  the  Turks, 
or  in  the  Persian  poet  Sadi,  who  is  said  by  Marmontel  to  have 
adopted  it  from  the  Turk,  if  Milton's  intention  were  to  reproduce 
Jacob'sladder,  he  should,  like  Dante  [Farad,  xxi.  25),  have  made  it 
the  means  of  communication  between  heaven  and  earth. 

It  is  possible  that  Milton  himself,  after  the  experiment  oi  Para- 
dise Lost  was  fully  before  him,  suspected  that  he  had  supplemented 
too  much  for  his  purpose  ;  that  his  imagery,  which  was  designed 
to  illustrate  history,  might  stand  in  its  light.  For  in  the  composi- 
tion of  Paradise  Pegained  {\)\xh\\^htd  1671)  he  has  adopted  a  much 
severer  style.  In  this  poem  he  has  not  only  curbed  his  imagination, 
but  has  almost  suppressed  it.  He  has  amplified,  but  has  hardly 
introduced  any  circumstance  which  is  not  in  the  original.  Para- 
dise Regained  is  little  more  tlian  a  paraphrase  of  the  Temptation 
as  found  in  the  synoptical  gospels.  It  is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity 
that  more  than  two  thousand  lines  of  blank  verse  can  have  been 
constructed  out  of  some  twenty  hnes  of  prose,  without  the  addition 
of  any  invented  incident,  cr  the  insertion  of  any  irrelevant  digres- 
sion. In  the  first  three  books  oi  Paradise  Pegaitied  ih^rt  is  not  a 
single  simile.  Nor  yet  can  it  be  said  that  the  version  of  the  gospel 
narrative  has  the  fault  of  most  paraphrases,  viz.,  that  of  weakening 
the  effect,  and  obliterating  the  chiselled  features  cf  the  original. 
Let  a  reader  take  Paradise  Pegai>ted  not  as  a  theme  used  as  a 
canvas  for  poetical  embroidery,  an  opportunity  for  an  author  to 
show  off  his  powers  of  writing,  but  as  a  bond  fide  attempt  to  im- 
press upon  the  mind  the  story  of  the  Temptation,  and  he  will  ac- 
knowledge the  concealed  art  of  the  genuine  epic  poet,  bent  before 
all  things  upon  telling  his  tale.  It  will  still  be  capable  of  being 
alleged  that  the  story  told  does  not  interest ;  that  the  composition 
is  dry,  hard,  barren  ;  the  style  as  of  set  purpose  divested  of  the 
attributes  of  poetry.  It  is  not  necessary,  indeed,  that  an  epic 
should  l^e  in  twelve  books  ;  but  wc  do  demand  in  an  epic  poem 
multiplicity  oi  character  and  variety  of  incident.  In  Paradise  Re- 
s;aincd  there  are  only  two  personages,  botii  of  whom  are  super- 
natural. Indeed,  they  can  scarcely  be  called  personages ;  the 
poet,  in  his  fidclitv  to  the  letter,  not  having  thouglit  fit  to  open  up 
the  fertile  vein  of  delineation  which  was  afforded  by  the  human 
character  of  Christ.  The  speakers  are  no  more  than  the  alistract 
principles  of  good  and  evil,  two  voices  who  hold  a  rhetorical  dis- 
putation throutrh  four  books  and  two  thousand  lines. 

The  usual  explanation  of  the  frij^idity  of  Paradise  Pegaiued  \s 
the  suggestion,  which  is  nearest  at  hand,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  effect 
of  aee.  Like  Ben  Jonson's  AYw  Inn,  it  lietrays  the  feeblencs.s  of 
senility,  and  has  one  of  the  most  certain  marks  of  that  stare  of 
authorship,  the  attempt  to  imitate  liimself  in  those  points  in  which 
he  was  once  strong.     "  When  glad  no  more,  He  wears  a  face  of  joy, 
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because  He  has  been  glad  of  yore."  Or  it  is  an  "  oeuvre  de  lassi- 
tude"a  continuation,  with  the  inevitable  defect  of  continuations, 
that  of  preserving  the  forms  and  wanting  the  soul  of  the  original 
like  the  second  parts  of  Faust,  of  Don  Quixote,  and  so  many  other 

''°°Both  these  explanations  of  the  inferiority  of  Paradise  Regained 
have  nrobability.  Either  of  them  may  be  true,  or  both  may  have 
concurred  to  tie  common  effect.  In  favour  of  the  hypothesis  o 
senility  is  the  fact,  recorded  by  Phillips,  that  Milton  'could  not 
hear  with  patience  any  such  thing  when  related  to  him  The 
reader  will  please  to  note  that  this  is  ^^e  origina  statemen  wh  ch 
the  critics  have  improved  into  the  statement  that  he  preferred 
ParTdise  Regained  io  Paradise  Lost.  But  h-,  -PP'-.^^f  ^°^^  '^ 
work,  even  if  it  did  not  amount  to  preference  looks  hke  the  oia 
man's  fondness  for  his  youngest  and  weakest  pff«P""g-  .,  j 

Another   view   of   the    matter,  however,    s   at   least   possible. 
Milfo^s  theory  as  to  the  true  mode  of  handling  a  b.bhca  subject 
was  as  1  hav7said,  to  add  no  more  dressing,  or  adventitious  ar- 
cumsSnce,  than  should  assist  the  conception  of  the  sacred  veny 
Af  er  he  lad  executed  Paradise  Lost,  the  suspicion  arose  that  he 
had  been  too  indulgent  to  his  imagination  ;  that  he  had  erf  ed 
too   much.     He  would  make   a   second  experiment,  m  which  he 
would  enforce  his  theory  with  more  vigour.     In  the   compos,  , on 
oi  Paradise  Lost  he  must  have  experienced  that  the  constramt  he 
imposed  upon  himself  had  generated,  as   was  said  of  Kacine,     a 
pTe^'ude  of  soul."     He  mi|ht  infer  that,  were  the  compression 
carried  still   further,  the   reaction  of  the  spirit  ^^g^t  ^^^^t^  m- 
creased      Poetry,  he    had  said  long   before,  should  be    'simple, 
sen"  ous,  impaJsioned  "    iTractate  of  Educationl     No  h.ng  en- 
hances passiin  like  simplicity.     So  m  Paradise  ^^^£^^;'^f  ^^  f  j^ 
has    carried  simplicity  of  dress  to  the  verge  of  nakedness      It  is 
probably  the  most  unadorned  poem  extant  in  any  language      He 
has  pu.shed  severe  abstinence   to  the   extreme   PO'"t' P°ff' ^^y  ^^I 
yond  the  point,  where  a  reader's  power  is  stimulated  by  the  poets 

^'"ft" may  elucidate  the  intention  of  the   author  of  P^'-^^l'' ^f' 
gained,  if  we  contrast  it  for  a  moment  with  a  poem  constructed 
upon  the  opposite  principle,  that,  viz.,  of  the   "{aximum  of  adorn- 
ment      Claudian's  Rape  of  Proserpine  (a.d.  400)  is  one  of  the  most 
dch  and  elaborate   poem's  ever  written.     It  has   in   common  w,  h 
Milton  the  circumstance  that  its  whole  action  is  contained  in  a  soh- 
tar    event,  viz.,  the   carrying  off  of   Proserpine   from  the  vale  of 
Henna  by  Pluto.     AH  the  personages,  too    are  superhuman ;  and 
the  incident  itself  supernatural.     Claudian's  ambition  was  to  over- 
ay  his'story  with  thJ  gold  and  jewellery  of  expression  and  m^^^^^^^ 
tion.     Notl.ing  is  named  without  being  carved  decked,  and  coloureU 
from  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  poet's  treasury.     This  is 
not  done  wUh  ostentatious  pomp,  like  thejj^y'perboh^^^^^^^^ 
vulgar  novelists,  but  always  with  taste,  which  though  lavish  is  dis- 
criminating. 
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Milton,  like  Wordsworth,  urged  his  theory  of  parsimony  fur- 
ther in  practice  than  he  would  have  done  had  he  not  been  possessed 
by  a  spirit  of  protest  against  prevailing  error.  Milton's  own  ideal 
was  the  chiselled  austerity  of  Greek  tragedy.  But  he  was  impelled 
to  overdo  the  system  of  holding  back,  by  his  desire  to  challenge 
the  evil  spirit  which  was  abroad.  He  would  separate  himself  not 
only  from  the  Clevelands,  the  Denhams,  and  the  Drydens,  whom 
he  did  not  account  as  poets  at  all,  but  even  from  the  Spenserians. 
Thus,  instead  of  severe,  he  became  rigid,  and  his  plainness  is  not 
unfrequently  jejune. 

"  Pomp  and  ostentation  of  reading,"  he  had  once  written,  "is 
admired  among  the  vulgar  ;  but,  in  matters  of  religion,  he  is  learned- 
est  who  is  plainest."  As  Wordsworth  had  attempted  to  regener- 
ate poetry  by  recurring  to  nature  and  to  common  objects,  Milton 
would  revert  to  the  pure  Word  of  God.  He  would  present  no 
human  adumbration  of  goodness,  but  Christ  Himself.  He  saw  that 
here  absolute  plainness  was  best.  In  the  presence  of  this  unique 
Being  silence  alone  became  the  poet.  This  "  higher  argument " 
was  "  sufficient  of  itself  "  {Paradise  Lost.,  ix.  42). 

There  are  some  painters  whose  work  appeals  only  to  painters, 
and  not  to  the  public.  So  the  judgment  of  poets  and  critics  has 
been  more  favourable  to  Paradise  Retrained  than  the  opinion  of 
the  average  reader.  Johnson  thinks  that  "if  it  had  been  written, 
not  by  Milton,  but  by  some  imitators,  it  would  receive  universal 
praise."  Wordsworth  thought  it  "the  most  perfect  in  execution 
of  anything  written  by  Milton."  And  Coleridge  says  of  it,  "  in  its 
kind  it  is  the  most  perfect  poem  extant." 

There  is  a  school  of  critics  which  maintains  that  a  poem  is,  like 
a  statue  or  a  picture,  a  work  of  pure  art,  of  which  beauty  is  the 
only  characteristic  of  which  the  reader  should  be  cognisant.  And 
beauty  is  wholly  ideal,  an  absolute  quality,  out  of  relation  to  per- 
son, time,  or  circumstance.  To  sucii  readers  Samson  Agonistes 
will  seem  tame,  flat,  meaningless,  and  artificial.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  critic  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  "  a  tragedy  which 
only  ignorance  would  admire  and  bigotry  applaud  "  (Dr.  Johnson). 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  read  as  a  page  of  cotemporary  history,  it 
becomes  human,  pregnant  with  real  woe,  tlie  record  of  an  hemic 
soul,  not  baffled  by  temporary  adversity,  but  totally  defeated  by  an 
irreversible  fate,  and  unflinchingly  accepting  the  situation,  in  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause.  If  fiction  isH-uer 
than  fact,  fact  is  more  tragic  than  fiction.  In  the  course  of  the 
Ions:  strus'''le  of  human  liberty  against  the  church,  there  had  been 
many  terrible  catastrophes.  But  the  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict,  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  Alva  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries— these  and  other  days  of  suffering  and  rebuke  have  been  left 
to  the  dull  pen  of  the  annalist,  who  has  variously  diluted  their  story 
in  his  literary  circumlocution  office.  The  triumphant  rovalist  reac- 
tion of  1660,  when  the  old  serpent  bruised  the  heel  of  freedom  by 
totally  crushing  Puritanism,  is  singular  in  this,  that  the  agonised 
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cry  of  the  beaten  party  has  been  preserved  in  a  cotemporary  monu- 
ment, the  intensest  utterance  of  the  most  intense  of  Enghsh  poets 
— the  Safnson  Agonistes. 

In  the  covert  representation,  which  we  have  in  this  drama,  of 
the  actual  wreck  of  Milton,  his  party,  and  his   cause,  is   supplied 
that  real  basis  of  truth  which  was  necessary  to  inspire  him  to  write. 
It  is  of  little  moment  that  the  incidents  of   Samson's  life,  do  not 
form  a  strict  parallel  to  those  of   Milton's    life,  or  to  the  career  of 
the  Puritan  cause.     The   resemblance   lies  in  the  sentiment  and 
situation,  not  in  the  bare  event.     The  glorious  youth  of  the  conse- 
crated dehverer,  his  signal  overthrow  of  the  Philistine  foe  with 
means  so  inadequate   that  the  hand  of  God  was  manifest  in  the 
victory;  his  final  humiliation,  which  he  owed  to  his  own  weakness 
and  disobedience,  and  the  present  revelry  and  feasting  of  the  uncir- 
cumcised   Philistines  in  the   temple  of  their  idol — all  these  things 
together  constitute  a  parable  of  which  no  reader  of  Milton's  day 
could  possibly  mistake   the  interpretation.     More  obscurely  adum- 
brated is   the  day  of   vengeance  when  virtue  should  return  to  the 
repentant  backslider,   and  the  idolatrous  crew  should  be  smitten 
with  a  swift    destruction   in  the  midst  of  their  insolent  revelry. 
Add  to  these  the  two  great  personal  misfortunes  of  the  poet's  life, 
his  first   marriage    with  a  Philistine  woman,  out  of  sympathy  with 
him  or  his  cause,  and    his  blindness  ;  and  the  basis  of  reality  be- 
comes  so  complete,    that  the  nominal  personages  of  the  drama 
almost  disappear  behind  the  history  which  we  read  through  them. 

But  while  for  the  biographer  of  Milton  Samson  Agonistes  is 
charged  with  a  pathos,  w  hich  as  the  expression  of  real  suffering  no 
fictiue  tragedy  can  equal,  it  must  be  felt  that  as  a  composition  the 
drama  is  languid,  nerveless,   occasionally   halting,  never  brilliant. 
If  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Samson  be  1663,  this  may  have 
been  the  result  of  weariness  after  the  effort  of  Paradise  Lost.      If 
this  drama  were   composed  in    1667,  it  would  be   the  author's  last 
poetical  effort,  and  the  natural  c.xplanati(  n  would  tlien  be  that  his 
power  over  language  was  failing.     The  power  of  metaphor,  /.  e.,  of 
indirect  expression,  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  characteristic  of 
genius.       It    springs    from   vividness    of    conception   of  the   thmg 
spoken  of.     It  is  evident  that  this  intense  action  of  the  presenta- 
tive  faculty  is  no  longer  at  the  disposal  of   th«  writer  of  Sarnson. 
In  Paradise  Regained  \\&  are  conscious  of  a  purposed  restraint  of 
strength.     The'simplicity  of  its  style  is  .Tn  experiment,  an  essay  of 
a  new  theory  of  poetic  words.     The  simplicity  of  Samson  Agonistes 
is  a  "flagging  of  the   forces,  a  drying  up   of   the  rich  sources  from 
wliich  had  once  flowed  the  golden  stream  of  suggestive  phrase  which 
make  Paradise  Lost  a  unique  monument  of  the   English  language. 
1  could  almost  fancy  that  the  consciousness  of  decay  utters  itself 
in  the  lines  (594) — 

"  I  feel  my  genial  spirits  droop, 
My  hopes  all  flat,  nature  within  nie  seems 
111  all  her  functions  weary  of  herself, 
My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  shame, 
Aud  I  shall  shortly  be  with  them  that  rest." 
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The  point  of  view  I  have  insisted  on  is  that  Milton  conceives  a 
poet  to  be  one  who  employs  his  imagination  to  make  a  revelation 
of  truth,  truth  which  the  poet  himself  entirely  believes.  One  ob- 
jection to  this  point  of  vie\Y  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader,  the 
habitual  employment  in  both  poems  of  the  fictions  of  pagan  myth- 
ology. This  is  an  objection  as  old  as  Miltonic  criticism.  The 
objection  came  from  those  readers  who  had  no  difficulty  in  realis- 
ing the  biblical  scenes,  or  in  accepting  demoniac  agency,  but  who 
found  their  imagination  repelled  by  the  introduction  of  the  gods  of 
Greece  or  Rome.  It  is  not  that  the  biblical  heaven  and  the  Greek 
Olympus  are  incongruous,  but  it  is  the  unreal  blended  with  the  real, 
in  a  way  to  destroy  credibility. 

To  this  objection  the  answer  has  been  supplied  by  De  Qnincey, 
To  Milton  the  personages  of  the  heathen  Pantheon  were  not  merely 
familiar  fictions,  or  established  poetical  properties  ;  they  were  evil 
spirits.  This  was  the  received  creed  of  the  early  interpreters.  In 
their  demonology,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  poets  had  a  common 
ground.  Up  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  fallen  angels  had  been 
permitted  to  delude  mankind.  To  Milton,  as  to  Jerome,  Moloch 
was  Mars,  and  Chemosh  Priapus.  Plato  knew  of  hell  as  Tartarus, 
and  the  battle  of  the  giants  in  Hesiod  is  no  fiction,  but  an  obscured 
tradition  of  the  war  once  waged  in  heaven.  What  has  been  ad- 
verse to  Milton's  art  of  illusion  is,  that  the  belief  that  the  gods  of 
the  heathen  world  were  the  rebellious  angels  has  ceased  to  be  part 
of  the  common  creed  of  Christendom.  Milton  was  nearly  the  last 
of  our  great  writers  who  was  fully  possessed  of  the  doctrine.  His 
readers  now  no  longer  share  it  with  the  poet.  In  Addison's  time 
(1712)  some  of  the  imaginary  persons  in  Paradise  Ziu/ were  begin- 
ning to  make  greater  demands  upon  the  faith  of  readers  than  those 
cool  rationalisic  times  could  meet. 

There  is  an  element  of  decay  and  death  in  poems  which  we 
vainly  style  immortal.  Some  of  the  sources  of  Milton's  power  are 
already  in  process  of  drying  up.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  ordinary 
caducity  of  language,  in  virtue  of  which  every  effusion  of  the  human 
spirit  is  lodged  in  a  body  of  death.  Milton  suffers  little  as  yet 
from  this  cause.  There  are  few  lines  in  his  poems  whicli  are  less 
intelligible  now  than  they  were  at  the  time  they  were  written.  Thi.s 
is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  his  limited  vocabulary,  Milton,  in  his 
verse,  using  not  more  than  eight  thousand  words,  or  about  half  the 
number  used  by  Shakspeare.  Nay,  the  position  of  our  earlier 
writers  has  been  improved  by  the  mere  spread  of  the  English 
language  over  a  wider  area.  Addison  apolosjised  for  Paradise  Lost 
falling  short  of  the  ^-Eneid,  because  of  the  inferioritv  of  the  lanjjuage 
in  which  it  was  written.  '"So  divine  a  poem  in  Englisii  is  like  a 
stately  palace  built  of  brick."  The  defects  of  English  for  purposes 
of  rhythm  and  harmony  are  as  great  now  as  they  ever  were,  but  the 
space  that  our  speech  fills  in  the  world  is  vastly  increased,  and  this 
increase  of  consideration  is  reflected  back  upon  our  older  writers. 

But  if,  as  a  treasury  of  poetic  speech.  Paradise  Lost  has  gained 
by  time,  it  has  lost  far  more  as  a  storehouse  of  divine  truth.     We 
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at  this  day  are  better  able  than  ever  to  appreciate  Us  force  of  ex- 
pression, its  grace  of  phrase,  its  harmony  of  rl:iythmical  movement, 
but  it  is  losing  its  hold  over  our  imagination.     Strange  to  say,  this 
failure  of  vital  power  in  the  constitution  of  the  poem  is  due  to  the 
very  selection  of  subject  by  which  Milton  sought  to  secure  perpe- 
tuity.    Not  content  with  being  the  poet  of  men,  and  with  describ- 
ing human  passions  and  ordinary  events,  he  aspired  to  present  the 
destiny  of  the  whole    race    of   mankind,  to  tell  the  story  of  crea- 
tion, and  to  reveal  the  councils  of  heaven  and  hell.     And  he  would 
raise    this  structure   upon  no  unstable  base,  but  upon   the  sure 
foundation  of  the  written    word.     It  would  have  been  a  thing  in- 
credible to  Milton  that  the  hold  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  over  the 
imao-ination  of  English  men   and  women  could  ever  be  weakened. 
This  process,  however,  has  already  commenced.     The  demonology 
of  the  poem  has  already,  with   educated  readers,  passed  from   the 
region  of  fact  into  that 'of  fiction.     Not  so   universally,  but  with  a 
large  number  of  readers,  the  angelology  can  be  no  more  than  what 
the  critics  call  machinery.     And  it  requires  a  violent  effort  from 
any  of  our  day  to  accommodate  our  conceptions  to  the  anthropomor- 
phic theology  of  Paradise  Lost.     Were  the  sapping  process  to  con- 
tinue at  the  same  rate  for    two   more  centuries,  the  possibiHty  of 
eoic  illusion  would  be    lost  to   the  whole  scheme  and  economy  of 
the  poem.     Milton  has  taken  a  scheme  of  life  for  life  itself.     Had 
he,  in  the  choice   of  subject,   remembered  the   principles  of  the 
Aristotelean  Poetic  (which  he  otherwise  highly  prized),  that  men  in 
action   are  the  poet's  proper  theme,  he  would  have  raised  his  im- 
ao-inative  fabric  on    a  more  permanent  foundation  ;  upon  the  ap- 
petites, passions,  and   emotions   of  men,  their   vices  and  virtues, 
their  aims  and  ambitions,  which  are  a  far  more  constant  quantity 
than  any   theological    system.     This,  perhaps,  was  what  Goethe 
meant  when  he   pronounced  the   subject  of  Paradise  Lost  to  be 
"  abominable,  with  a  fair  outside,  but  rotten  inwardly." 

Whatever  fortune   mav  be   in  store   for  Paradise  Lost  m   the 
time  to  come,  Milton's  choice  of  subject  was,  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
the  onlv  one  which   offered  him  the  guarantees  of  reality,  authen- 
ticity, and  divine  truth  which   he   required.     We  need  not,  there- 
fore, search   the  annals  of  literature  to  find  the  poem  which  may 
have   given  the  first  suggestion   of  the  fall  of  man  as  a  subject. 
This,  however,  has  been  done  by  curious  antiquaries,  and  a  list  of 
more  than  two  dozen    authors  has  been  made,  from  one  or  other 
of  whom  Milton  mav  have  taken   either  the  general  idea  or  parti- 
cular hints  for  single  incidents.     Milton,  without  being  a  very  wide 
reader  was  likeiv  to  have  seen  \\\tAdamus  Exuloi  Grotius  (1601). 
and  he   certainly  had   read  Giles  Fletcher's  €hrisfs  Victory  and 
Triumph    (t6io).      There   are    traces  of   verbal   reminiscence    of 
Sylvester's    translation   of  Du  Partus.     But  out  of  the  long  cata- 
logue of  his  predecessors  there  appear  only  three  who  can  claini  to 
have  conceived  the  same  theme  with  anything  like  the  same  hre^dth 
or  on  the  same  scale  as  Milton  has  done.     These  are  the  so-cUaed 
Caedmon,  Andreini,  and  Vondel. 
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1.  The  anonymous  Anglo-Saxon  poem  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  Caedmon  has  this  one  point  of  resemblance  to  the  plot  of 
Paradise  Lost^  that  in  it  the  seduction  of  Eve  is  Satan's  reveno-e 
for  his  expulsion  from  heaven.  As  Francis  Junius  was  much  oc- 
cupied upon  this  poem,  of  which  he  published  the  text  in  1655,  it 
is  likely  enough  that  he  should  have  talked  of  it  with  his  friend 
Milton. 

2.  Voltaire  related  that  Milton  during  his  tour  in  Italy  (1638) 
had  seen  performed  L^Adamo,  a  sacred  drama  by  the  Florentine 
Giovanni  Battista  Andreini,  and  that  he  ''took  from  that  ridiculous 
trifle"  the  hint  of  the  "noblest  product  of  human  imagination." 
Though  Voltaire  relates  this  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
be  more  than  an  on  dit  which  he  had  picked  up  in  London  society. 
Voltaire  could  not  have  seen  Andreini's  drama,  for  it  is  not  at  all  a 
ridiculous  trifle.  Though  much  of  the  dialogue  is  as  insipid  as 
dialogue  in  operattas  usually  is,  there  is  great  invention  in  the  plot, 
and  animation  in  the  action.  Andreini  is  incessantly  offending 
against  taste,  and  is  infected  with  the  vice  of  the  Marinists,  the 
pursuit  of  concetti,  or  far-fetched  analogies  between  things  unlike. 
His  infernal  personages  are  grotesque  and  disgusting,  rather  than 
terrible ;  his  scenes  in  heaven  childish — at  once  familiar  and  fan- 
tastic, in  the  style  of  the  Mysteries  of  the  age  before  the  drama. 
With  all  these  faults  the  Adanio  is  a  lively  and  spirited  represen- 
tation of  the  Hebrew  legend,  and  not  unworthy  to  have  been  the 
antecedent  of  Paradise  Lost.  There  is  no  question  of  plagiarism, 
for  the  resemblance  is  not  even  that  of -imitation  or  parentage,  or 
adoption.  The  utmost  that  can  be  conceded  is  to  concur  in  Hay- 
ley's  opinion  that,  either  in  representation  or  in  perusal,  the  Adavio 
of  Andreini  had  made  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  Milton  ;  had, 
as  Voltaire  says,  revealed  to  him  the  hidden  majesty  of  the  subject. 
There  had  been  at  least  three  editions  of  the  Adayno  by  1641,  and 
Milton  may  have  brought  one  of  these  with  him  among  the  books 
which  he  had  shipped  from  Venice,  even  if  he  had  not  seen  the 
drama  on  the  Italian  stage,  or  had  not,  as  Todd  suggests,  met 
Andreini  in  person. 

So  much  appears  to  me  to  be  certain  from  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  two  compositions  as  they  stand.  But  there  are  further 
some  slight  corroborative  circumstances,  (i.)  The  Trinity  College 
sketch,  so  often  referred  to,  of  Milton's  scheme,  when  it  was 
intended  to  be  dramatic,  keeps  much  more  closely,  both  in  its  per- 
sonages and  in  its  ordering,  to  Andreini.  (ii.)  In  Phillips's  Thatrvvi 
Poi'taruni,  a  compilation  in  which  he  had  his  uncle's  help,  An- 
dreini is  mentioned  as  author  "of  a  fantastic  poem  entitled  Olivas- 
tro,  which  was  printed  at  Bologna,  1642."  If  Andreini  was  known 
to  Edward  Phillips,  the  inference  is  that  he  was  known  to  Milton. 

3.  Lastly,  though  external  evidence  is  here  wanting,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  Milton  was  acquainted  with  the  Lucifer  of  the 
Dutch  poet,  Joost  van  den  Vondel,  which  appeared  in  1654.  This 
poem  is  a  regular  five-act  drama  in  the  Dutch  language,  a  language 
which  Milton  was  able  to  read.     In  spite  of  commercial  rivalry 
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and  naval  war  there  was  much  intercourse  between  the  two  repub- 
lics and  Amsterdam  books  camo  in  regular  course  to  London. 
The  Dutch  drama  turns  entirely  on  the  revolt  of  the  angels  and 
their  expulsion  from  heaven,  the  fall  of  man  bemg  but  a  subordi- 
nate incident.  In  Paradis:  Lost,  the  relation  of  the  two  events  is 
"nverted,  the  fall  of  the  angels  being  there  an  episode  not  trans- 
acted but  told  by  one  of  the  personages  of  the  epic.  It  is,  there- 
to eonW  in  one\ook  of  Paradise  Lost,  the  sixth,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Vondel  can  be  looked  for.  There  may  possibly  occur  m 
other  parts  of  our  epic  single  hnes'of  which  an  original  may  be 
Sund^fn  Vondel's  drama.^  Notably  such  a  one  is  the  often- 
quoted — 

'.  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  h^ven^  ^^^^^  .   ^^^ 

which  is  Vondel's — 

"  En  liever  d'eerste  Vorst  in  eenigh  lager  hof  .    ,     , ,, 

Dan  in't  gezalight  licht  de  tweede,  of  noch  een  minder! 

But  it  is  in  the  sixth  book  only  in  which  anything  more  than  a 
verbal  similarity  is  traceable.  According  to  Mr.  Gosse,  who  has 
<riven  an  analysis,  with  some  translated  extracts,  of  Vondel  s  Luci- 
%r  the  resemblances  are  too  close  and  too  numerous  to  be  mere 
coincidences.  Vondel  is  more  human  than  Milton,  just  where 
human  attributes  are  unnatural,  so  that  heaven  is  made  to  seem 
like  earth,  while  in  Paradise  Lost  we  always  feel  that  we  are  in  a 
reLdon  aloft.  Miltonic  presentation  has  a  dignity  and  elevation, 
which  is  not  only  wanting  but  is  sadly  missed  in  the  Dutch  drama, 
even  the  language  of  which  seems  common  and  familiar. 

The   poems  now  mentioned  form,  taken  together,  the  antece- 
dents of  Paradise  Lost.     In  no  one  instance,  taken  singly,  is  the 
relation  of  Milton  to  a  predecessor  that  of  imitation,  not  even  to 
the  extent  in  which  the  /Eneid,  for  instance,  is  an  imitation  ot  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.     The  originality  of  Milton  lies  not  in  his  sub- 
ject, but  in  his  manner;  not  in  his  thoughts,  but  in  his  mode  of 
thinking.     His  story  and  his  personages,  their  acts  and  words,  had 
been  the  common  property  of  all  poets  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.     Not  only  the  three  I  have  specially  named  had  boldly 
attempted  to  set  forth  a  mythical  representation  of  the  origin  ot 
evil,  but  many  others  had  fluttered  round  the  same  central  object 
of  poetic  attraction.     Many  of  these  productions  Milton  had  read, 
and  they  had  made  their  due  impression  on  his  mind  according  to 
their  deo-ree  of  force.     When  he  began  to  compose  Paradise  Lost  he 
had  tlic%eading  of  a  lifetime  behind  him.     His  imagination  worked 
upon  an  accumulated  store,  to  which   books,  observation,  and  re- 
flection  had  contributed  in  equal  proportions.      He  drew  upon    his 
store  without  con.scious  distinction  of  its  sources.     Not  that  tnis 
was  a  recollected  material,  to  which  the   poet  had  recourse   when- 
ever  invention  failed  him  ;  it  was    identified   with    hjmself.     His 
verse  flowed  from  his  own  soul,  but  it  was  a  soul  which  had  grown 
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up  nourished  with  the  spoil  of  all  the  ages.  He  created  his  epic, 
as  metaphysicians  have  said  that  God  created  the  world,  by  draw- 
ing it  out  of  himself,  not  by  building  it  up  out  of  elements  supplied 
ab  extra. 

The  resemblances  to  earlier  poets — Greek,  Latin,  Italian — which 
could  be  pointed  out  in  Paradise  Lost,  were  so  numerous  that  in 
1695,  only  twenty-one  years  after  Milton's  death,  an  editor,  one 
Patrick  Hume,  a  school-master  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
was  employed  by  Tonson  to  point  out  the  imitations  in  an  an- 
notated edition.  From  that  time  downwards,  the  diligence  of  our 
literary  antiquaries  has  been  busily  employed  in  the  same  track  of 
research,  and  it  has  been  extended  to  the  English  poets,  a  field 
which  was  overlooked,  or  not  known  to  the  first  collector.  The 
result  is  a  valuable  accumulation  of  parallel  passages,  which  have 
been  swept  up  into  our  variorum  Miltons,  and  make  Paradise  Lost, 
for  English  phraselogy,  what  Virgil  was  for  Latin  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  centre  round  which  the  study  moves.  The  learner  who 
desires  to  cultivate  his  feeling  for  the  fine  shades  and  variations  of 
expression  has  here  a  rich  opportunity,  and  will  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  laborious  services  of  Newton,  Pearce,  the  Wartons, 
Todd,  Mitford,  and  otter  compilers.  But  these  heaped-up  citations 
of  parallel  passages  somewhat  tend  to  hide  from  us  the  secret  of 
Mil  tonic  language.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  the  magical  effect  of 
Milton's  words  has  been  produced  by  painfully  inlaying  tessera;  of 
borrowed  metaphor — a  mosaic  of  bits  culled  from  extensive  read- 
ing, carried  along  by  a  retentive  memory,  and  pieced  together  so 
as  to  produce  a  new  whole,  with  the  exquisite  art  of  a  Japanese 
cabinet-maker.  It  is  sometimes  admitted  that  Milton  was  a  plagi- 
ary, but  it  is  urged  in  extenuation  that  his  plagiarisms  were  always 
repoduced  in  finer  forms. 

It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  vindicating  Milton,  but  as  touching  the 
mystery  of  metrical  language,  that  I  stay  a  few  moments  upon  this 
misconception.  It  is  true  that  Milton  has  a  way  of  making  his 
own  even  what  he  borrows.  While  Horace's  thefts  from  Alcseus  or 
Pindar  are  palpable,  even  from  the  care  which  he  takes  to  Latinise 
them,  Milton  cannot  help  transfusing  his  own  nature  into  the  words 
he  adopts.  But  this  is  far  from  all.  When  Milton's  widow  was 
asked  "  if  he  did  not  often  read  Homer  and  Virgil,  she  understood 
it  as  an  imputation  upon  him  for  stealing  from  those  authors,  and 
answered,  with  eagerness,  that  he  stole  from  nobody  but  the  muse 
who  inspired  him."  This  is  more  true  than  she  knew.  It  is  true 
there  are  many  phrases  or  images  in  Paradise  Lost  taken  from 
earlier  writers — taken,  not  stolen,  for  the  borrowing  is  done  openly. 
When  Adam,  for  instance,  begs  Raphael  to  prolong  his  discourse 
deep  into  night, 

"  Sleep,  listening  to  thee,  will  watch ; 
Or  we  can  bid  his  absence,  till  thy  song 
End,  and  dismiss  thee  ere  the  morning  shine  ;" 

we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  saying  that  we  have  here  a  conscious 
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reminiscence  of  the  words  of  Alcinous  to  Ulysses  in  the  eleventh 
book  of  the  Odyssev.     Such  imitation  is  on  the  surtace  and  does 
not  touch  the  core  of  that  mysterious  combmation  of  traditive  with 
ori-inal  elements  in  diction,  which  Milton  and  Virgil,  alone  of  poets 
known    to  us,  have    effected.     Here   and   there,  many    times,   m 
detached   places,  Milton   has  consciously  imitated.     But,  beyond 
this  obvious  indebtedness,  there  runs  through  the  whole  texture  of 
his  verse  a  suggestion  of  secondary  meanmg,  a  meaning  which  has 
been  accretedTo  the  words,  by  their  passage  down  the  consecrated 
stream  of  classical  poetry.     Milton  quotes  very  little  for  a  man  of 
much  reading.     He'says  of  himself  ijudgntent  of  Bucer)  that  he 
"never  could  delight  in  long  citations,  much  leSs  m  whole  traduc- 
tions whether  it  be  natural  disposition  or  education  m  me,  or  that 
my  mother  bore  me  a  speaker  of  what  God  made  mine  own  and 
not  a  translator."     And  the  observation  is  as  okl  as  Bishop  New- 
ton that  "  there  is  scarce  any  author  who  has  written  so  much,  and 
upon   such  various  subjects,  and  yet   quotes   so  little   from   his 
cotemporary  authors."     It  is  said  that  "he  could  repeat  Homer 
almost  all  without  book."     But  we  know  that  common  mmds  are 
apt  to  explain  to  themselves  the  working  of  mental  superiority  by 
exaggerating  the  power  of  memory.     Milton's  own  wntmgs  remain 
a  sufficient  evidence  that  his  was  not  a  verbaf  memory.     And,  psy- 
chologically, the  power  of  imagination  and  the  power  of  verbal 
memory  are  almost  always  found  in  inverse  proportion. 

Milton's  diction  is  the  elaborated  outcome  of  all  he  best  words 
of  all  antecedent  poetry,  not  by  a  process  of  recollected  readmg 
and  stora-e,  but  by  the  same  mental  habit  by  which  we  learn  to 
speak  our°mother-to^ngue.  Only,  in  the  case  of  the  poet,  the  vocab- 
ulary acquired  has  a  new  meaning  superadded  to  the  words,  froni 
the  occasion  on  which  they  have  been  previously  employed  by 
others  Words,  over  and  above  their  dictionary  signification,  con- 
note all  the  feeling  which  has  gathered  round  them  by  reason  of 
their  employment  through  a  hundred  generations  of  song  In  e 
words  of  Mr.  Myers,  "without  ceasing  to  be  a  logical  step  in  the 
ar-umcnt,  a  phrase  becomes  a  centre  of  emotional  force._  1  he 
complex  associations  which  it  evokes,  modify  the  associations 
evoked  by  other  words  in  the  same  passage,  in  a  way  distinct  from 
fo"ical  oV  grammatical  connection."  The  poet  sugges  s  much 
mSre  than  ife  says,  or,  as  Milton  himself  has  phrased  it,  "more  is 

"^V";  th^  pi^Tost^T^oetry  a  thought  is.the  representative  of 
many  feelings,  and  a  word  is  the  representative  o  many  thoughts. 
A  siLle  wotd  may  thus  set  in  motion  in  us  the  vibration  of  a  feel- 
hi-  fi?st  consignecl  to  letters  3000  years  ago  For  oratory  words 
slfould  be  winded,  that  they  may  do  their  work  of  persuasion^  For 
poetry  words  should  be  freighted  with  associations  of  feeling  that 
they  may  awaken  sympathy.  It  is  the  suggestive  power  of  words 
that  the  poet  cares  for,  rather  than  their  current  denotation.  How 
h-iughahle  are  the  attempts  of  the  commentators  to  '"^erprei^  a  line 
in  Vii-il  as  they  would  a  sentence  in  Aristotle's  Physics .'     Milton  s 
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secret  lies  in  his  mastery  over  the  rich  treasure  of  this  inherited 
vocabulary.  He  wielded  it  as  his  own,  as  a  second  mother-tongue, 
the  native  and  habitual  idiom  of  his  thought  and  feeling,  backed 
by  a  massive  frame  of  character,  and  "  a  power  which  is  got  within 
me  to  a  passion."     {Areopagitica.) 

When  Wordsworth  came  forward  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  with  his  famous  reform  of  the  language  of  English  poetry, 
the  Miltonic  diction   was  the  current  coin  paid  out  by  every  versi- 
fier.    Wordsworth    revolted   against    this   dialect  as   unmeaning, 
hollow,  gaudy,  and  inane.     His  reform  consisted  in  dropping  the 
consecrated  phraseology  altogether,  and  reverting  to  the  common 
language  of  ordinary  life.      It  was  necessary  to  do  this  in  order  to 
reconnect  poetry  with  the  sympathies  of  men,  and  make  it  again  a 
true  utterance,  instead  of  the  ingenious  exercise  in  putting  together 
words  which  it  had  become.     In  projecting  this  abandonment  of 
the  received  tradition,  it  may  be  thought  that  Wordsworth  was  con- 
demning the  Miltonic  system  of  expression  in  itself.     But  this  was 
not  so.     Milton's  language  had  become,  in  the  hands  of  the  imi- 
tators of  the  eighteenth  century,  sound  without  sense,  a  husk  with- 
out the  kernel,  a  body  of  words  without  the  soul  of  poetry.     Milton 
had   created   and  wielded  an  instrument  which  was   beyond   the 
control  of  any  less  than  himself.     He  wrote  it  as  a  living  language  ; 
the  poetasters  of  the  eighteenth  century  wrote  it  as  dead  language, 
as  boys  make  Latin  verses.     Their  poetry  is  to  Paradise  Lost,  as 
a  modern  Gothic  restoration  is  to  a  genuine  middle-age  church. 
It  was  against  the  feeble  race  of  imitators,  and  not  against  the 
master  himself,  that  the  protest  of  the  lake  poet  was  raised.     He 
proposed  to  do  away  with  the  Miltonic  vocabulary  altogether,  not 
because  it  was  in  itself  vicious,  but  because  it  could  now  only  be 
employed  at  second-hand. 

One  drawback  there  was  attendant  upon  the  style  chosen  by 
Milton,  viz.,  that  it  narrowly  limited  the  circle  of  his  readers.  All 
words  are  addressed  to  those  who  understand  them.  The  Welsh 
triads  are  not  for  those  who  have  not  learnt  Welsh  ;  an  English 
poem  is  only  for  those  who  understand  English.  But  of  under- 
standing English  there  are  many  degrees ;  it  requires  some  educa- 
tion to  understand  literary  style  at  all.  A  large  majority  of  the 
natives  of  atiy  country  possess,  and  use,  only  a  small  fraction  of 
their  mother-tongue.  These  people  may  be  left  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion. Confining  ourselves  only  to  that  small  part  of  our  millions 
which  we  speak  of  as  the  educated  classes — that  is,  those  whose 
schooling  is  carried  on  beyond  fourteen  years  of  age — it  will  be 
found  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  tlie  men,  and  a  still  smaller  frac- 
tion of  the  women,  fully  apprehend  the  meaning  of  words.  This 
is  the  case  with  what  is  written  in  the  ordinary  language  of  books. 
When  we  pass  from  a  style  in  which  words  have  only  their  simple 
signification,  to  a  style  of  which  the  effect  depends  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  collateral  association,  we  leave  behind  the  majority  even  of 
these  few.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  standing  charge  against 
Milton  that  he  is  too  learned. 
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It  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  Milton  was  not  a    earned  man. 
Such  men  there  were  in  his  day-Usher,  Selden,Voss,  in  Eng- 
land     in   Holland,    Milton's   adversary   Salmanasms    and   many 
mSre      A  learned  man  was  one  who  could  range  freely  and  surely 
over  the  whole  of  classical  and  patristic  remams  m  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  (at  least),  with  the  accumulated  stores  of  philo- 
loSchl-ondogical,  historical  criticism  necessary  for  the  mter- 
pretati'on  of  those  regains.     Milton  had  neither  made  these  acqui- 
sitions   nor  aimed  at  them.     He  even  expresses   himself,  in  his 
vehement  way,  with  contempt  of  them.     -  Hollow  antiquities  sold 
bv   the    seeming    bulk,"    "marginal    stuffings,"    "horse-loads   o 
Sadons  and  fafhers,"  are  some^f  his  Petulant  outbursts  agains 
the  learning  that  had  been  played  upon  his  position  by  his  ad- 
versarfes      He  says  expressly  that  he  had  "not  read  the  Councils 
lave  Tere   and   there  "  [Smectymnuus).     His   own   practice   had 
been  "industrious  and  select  reading."    He  chose  to  make  himself 
a'cholar  rather  than  a  learned.man.     The  aim  of  his  studies  was 
to  imorove  faculty,  not  to  acquire  knowledge.     '  Who  would  be  a 
poeTmust  1  imselif  be  a  true  poem  ; "  his  heart  should  "  contam  of 
Fust  wise,  good,  the  perfect  shape."     He  devoted  himself  to    e  f- 
Dremmion  with  the  assiduity  of  Petrarch  or  of_  Goethe.        In 
Ssome  labour  and  studious  watchings  I  have  tired  out  almost 
r whole   vouth."     "Labour  and  intense  study   I   take  to  be  my 
po7^on  in  this  life."     He  would  know,  not  all,  but  "  what  was  o 
Sse  10  know,"  and  form  himself  by  assiduous  culture    J^^  ^^^^ 
Englishman  of  whom  the  designation  of  our  series,  Men  of  Utters 
is  ronroDriate,  Milton  was  also  the  noblest  example  of  the  type. 
He  Sated   not  letters,  but  himself,  and  sought  to  f nter  injo 
possession  of  his  own  mental  kingdom,  not  that  he  might  reign 
there  but  that  he  might  royally  use  its  resources  in  building  up  a 
work  which  should  bring  honour  to  his  country  and  his  native 

*°"  Th;  style  of  Paradise  Lost  is  then  only  the  natural  expression 
of  a  soul  thus  exquisitely  nourished  upon  the  best  thoughts  and 
finest  words  of  all  ages-  It  is  the  language  of  one  who  ^ves  in  the 
companionship  of  the  great  and  the  wise  of  past  ti-ets  in- 
evitable that  when  such  a  one  speaks,  his  t^nes  his  accent  tne 
melodies  of  his  rhythm,  the  inner  harmonies  of  his  linked  thoughts 
TeVrace  of  his  allusive  touch,  should  escape  the  common  ear.  lo 
follo^w  MiUon  one  should  at  least  have  tasted  the  same  training 
hrou'd  which  he  put  himself.  "Te  quoque  d.gnum  finge  deo 
The  many  cannot  see  it,  and  complain  that  the  poet  is  too  learned 

They  would  have  Milton  talk  like  ^^""y^"  ?' Y'"'' n.,?.  in  his 
whom  they  understand.  Milton  did  attempt  the  demagogue  in  his 
Damnh  ets  only  with  the  result  of  blemishing  his  fame  and  de- 
Kadinghi'^  genius.  The  best  poetry  is  that  which  calls  upon  us  to 
rise  to  it,  not  that  which  writes  down  to  us.  „^^„,,^u^      He 

Milton  knew  that  his  was  not  the  road  to  popularity.  He 
thirsed?or  renown,  but  he  did  not  confound  renown  with  vo^ue^ 
A  poet  has  his  choice  between   the  many   and  the  few;  Miltoo 
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chose  the  few.  "  Faucis  hujusmodi  lectoribus  contentus,"  is  his 
own  inscription  in  a  copy  of  his  pamphlets  sent  by  him  to  Patrick 
Young.  He  derived  a  stern  satisfaction  from  the  reprobation  with 
which  the  vulgar  visited  him.  His  divorce  tracts  were  addressed 
to  men  who  dared  to  think,  and  ran  the  town  •'  numbering  good  in- 
tellects." His  poems  he  wished  laid  up  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
"where  the  jabber  of  common  people  cannot  penetrate,  and 
whence  the  base  throng  of  readers  keep  aloof  "  {Ode  U)  Rouse).  If 
Milton  resembled  a  Roman  republican  in  the  severe  and  stoic 
elevation  of  his  character,  he  also  shared  the  aristocratic  intellect- 
ualism  of  the  classical  type.  He  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  lev- 
elling hatred  of  excellence,  the  Christian  trades-unionism  of  the 
model  Catholic  of  the  mould  of  S.  Franijois  de  Sales,  whose  maxim 
of  life  is  "  marchons  avec  la  troupe  de  nos  frsres  et  compagnons, 
doucement,  paisiblement,  et  amiablement."  To  Milton  the  people 
are— 

"  But  a  herd  confus'd, 
A  miscellaneous  rabble,  who  extol 
Things  vulgar." — Paradise  Regained,  iii.  49. 

At  times  his  indignation  carries  him  past  the  courtesies  of 
equal  speech,  to  pour  out  the  vials  of  prophetic  rebuke,  when  he 
contemplates  the  hopeless  struggle  of  those  who  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  "  amidst  the  throng  and  noises  of  vulgar  and  irrational 
men"  {Tenure  of  Kings),  and  he  rates  to  their  face  as  "owls  and 
cuckoos,  asses,  apes,  and  dogs"  [Sonnet^\\.\  :  not  because  they 
will  not  listen  to  him,  but  because  they  "hate  learning  more  than 
toad  or  asp  "  (Sonnet  IX.). 

Milton's  attitude  must  be  distinguished  from  patrician  pride,  or 
the  noU')ne-ta7ig£re  of  social  exclusiveness.  Nor,  again,  was  it, 
like  Calliniachus's,  the  fastidious  repulsion  of  a  delicate  taste  for 
the  hackneyed  in  literary  expression  ;  it  was  the  lofty  disdain  of 
aspiring  virtue  for  the  sordid  and  ignoble. 

Various  ingredients,  constitutional  or  circumstantial,  concurred 
to  produce  this  repellent  or  unsympathetic  attitude  in  Milton. 
His  dogmatic  Calvinism,  from  the  effects  of  which  his  mind  never 
recovered — a  system  which  easily  disposes  to  a  cynical  abasement 
of  our  fellow-men — counted  for  something.  Something  must  be 
set  down  to  habitual  converse  with  the  classics — a  converse  which 
tends  to  impart  to  character,  as  Platner  said  of  Godfrey  Hermann, 
"a  certain  grandeur  and  generosity,  removed  from  the  spirit  of  cabal 
and  mean  cunning  which  prevail  among  men  of  the  world."  His 
blindness  threw  him  out  of  the  competition  of  life,  and  back  upon 
himself,  in  a  way  which  was  sure  to  foster  egotism.  These  were 
constitutional  elements  of  that  aloofness  from  men  which  charac- 
terised all  his  utterance.  These  disposing  causes  became  inex- 
orable fate,  when,  by  the  turn  of  the  political  wheel  of  fortune,  he 
found  himself  alone  amid  the  mindless  dissipation  and  reckless 
materialism  of  the  Restoration.  He  must  have  felt  himself  then, 
"Miltonus  contra  mundum,"  at  war  with  human  society  as   con- 
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'^  J   u-      onH   flriven  to  withdraw  himself  within  a 

stituted   around   him,  and  clrnen  lo 

poetic  world  of  his  own  creation.  ^^^  j^^^ .        ch 

^     In  this  antagonism  of  the  poet  to  his  a.  The  artist  is 

energy  was  consumed  in  what  was  mere  ^^^  ^^^ 

Jhen^most  Powerful  when  he  finds  him  el    in  ac^^  .^  ^^^^.^^ 

he  hves  in.  The  plenitude  of  ^"^Vc  °^nm\nunitv.  The  defiant  at- 
wUh  the  sentiments  which  P^Jl^^^/^hem^  fa  Us  in  love  with  its 
titude  easily  slides  into  P^^-^d^^' ^r,l!,'err^nce  of  Milton's  three 
own  wilfulness.  The  ^^^^^^fl^^'S^^^^^X^  colours  their 
poems,  Paradise  Lost,  ^f ^"^^f ^^„f^f  ^r  'rth^^^  ^•"^'  ^^^"^  ^^^"^ 

vivS,  felt  himself  such,  and  resented  it. 

"Unchang'd, 
Though  fall'n  on  evil  days, 
On  ;v'il  davs  though  {all'n,  and  evil  tongues ; 
STda^rknet  and  ^vith  dangers  compass'd  round. 
And  solitude."-i'^^a^'^^  Lost,  vu.  24. 
Poetry  thus  generated,  we  should  naturally  expect  t^^^^^^^^^ 

more  admiration  than  sympathy-    ^^J  ^"  Vs  after  the  publica- 

been  Milton's  reception.     In  1678,  twenty  ^  Tramversed)  as 

\:iox.oiParadiseLostVxxox^V^^^^y  ^^  .^^d  him.'' 

..a  rough.unhewn  feUow  that  a  man  mus  ^^_^^  ^^^^^  published 

And  in   i842,.Hanam  ^^^^^f^'^J^S  wih  a  greater  demand '' than  it 
eleven  years  since   would  have  met  wit  ^^^i^torians   of   our 

did   at'first.     It   has   ^^en  much  d.sp^^^^^^^ 
literature  what  ^n/erence    s  to  be  dra   n  ^r  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ 

Paradise  Lost  at  its  fi/^    P^J^^^^^f/^'^,  had  been  printed,  makmg 
space  of  twenty  ye^'-S;  th'^ee   edmons  ^  ^^^^^  ^.^^^j  , 

togethersome4500cop.es      Was  this  a  ar,         ^^^^   ^^^    ^^^^ 

Opinions  are  at  ^^•^"'^^^^"^enrat  hat  time.  Campbell,  and 
thought  it  a  large  sale,  as  books  went  at  t  ^^^  j^  ^^  ^^idence 

the  majority  of  our  annalists  of  ^^^f  ^4^^^^  of  other  cases  of  cir- 
of  neglect.  Comparison  "^"^fj^^^'^^^^^^l^^.  On  the  one  hand, 
culation  leads  to  no  ^^"-^  "f.^  "  "^^T^^^^ 

the  public  could  not  take  more  than  three  ec  ^^  ^  ^ 

Lof'the  plays  of  Shakspeare  m  s  xt    >ear^^^^^^^^         ^^  3^^^^  ,, 

this  were  a  fair  "measure  of  possible  c  ^^^^^^^_     ^^^  ^^^^ 

should  have  to  P'-o'^'OU"ce  Milto"  s  sale  J^  ^^^^^^  ^^  seventeen 
other  hand,  Cleveland's  poems  f^"  '^^^-^  ^y,^  average  output  of 
?;;l;;:;Li^.^rihe':^^eSce  Z^  be  that  Paradise  Lost  was  not 

^"^Uate^'er  conclusion  may  be  the  -e  one  from jh^amo^^^^^ 
the  public  demand,  we  cannot  be  w.ongnassetm^^^  ^^^^^.^^^ 
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audience,  though  few,"  has  been  fulfilled.  Partly  this  has  been 
clue  to  his  limitation,  his  unsympathetic  disposition,  the  deficiency 
of  the  human  element  in  his  imagination,  and  his  presentation  of 
mythical  instead  of  real  beings.  But  it  is  also  in  part  a  tribute  to 
his  excellence,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  lofty  strain,  which 
requires  more  effort  to  accompany  than  an  average  reader  is  able 
to  make,  a  majestic  demeanour  which  no  parodist  has  been  able  to 
degrade,  and  a  wealth  of  allusion  demanding  more  literature  than 
is  possessed  by  any  but  the  few  whose  life  is  lived  with  the  poets. 
An  appreciation  of  Milton  is  the  last  reward  of  consummated  schol- 
arship ;  and  we  may  apply  to  him  what  Ouintilian  has  said  of 
Cicero,  "  Ille  se  profecisse  sciat,  cui  Cicero  valde  placebit." 

Causes  other  than  the  inherent  faults  of  the  poem  long  con- 
tinued to  weigh  down  the  reputation  of  Paradise  Lost.  In  Great 
Britain  the  sense  for  art,  poetr}^  literature,  is  confined  to  a  few, 
while  our  political  life  has  been  diffused  and  vigorous.  Hence  all 
judgment,  even  upon  a  poet,  is  biassed  by  considerations  of  party- 
Before  1688  it  was  impossible  that  the  poet,  who  had  justified 
regicide,  could  have  any  public  beyond  the  suppressed  and  crouch- 
ing Nonconformists.  The  Revolution  of  1688  removed  this  ban, 
and  from  that  date  forward  the  hberal  party  in  England  adopted 
Milton  as  the  Republican  poet.  William  Hogg,  writing  in  1690, 
says  of  Paradise  Lost  that  "  the  fame  of  the  poem  is  spread 
through  the  whole  of  England,  but  being  written  in  English,  it  is 
as  yet  unknown  in  foreign  lands."  This  is  obvious  exaggeration. 
Lauder,  about  1748,  gives  the  date  exactly,  when  he  sjjeaks  of 
"  that  infinite  tribute  of  veneration  that  has  been  paid  to  him  these 
sixty  years  past.''''  One  distinguished  exception  there  was.  Dryden, 
royalist  and  Catholic  though  he  was,  was  loyal  to  his  art  Nothing 
whicli  Dryden  ever  wrote  is  so  creditable' to  his  taste  as  to  his 
being  able  to  see,  and  daring  to  confess,  in  the  day  of  disesteem, 
that  the  regicide  poet  alone  deserved  the  honour  which  his  co- 
temporaries  were  for  rendering  to  himself.  Dryden's  saying, 
"This  man  cuts  us  all  out,  and  the  ancients  too,"  is  not  perfectly 
well  vouched,  but  it  would  hardly  have  been  invented,  if  it  had  not 
been  known  to  express  his  sentiments.  And  Dr)-den's  sense  of 
Milton's  greatness  grew  with  his  taste.  When,  in  the  preface  to 
his  State  of  Innocence  (1674),  Dryden  praised  Paradise  Lost,  YiQ 
"knew  not  half  the  extent  of  its  excellence,"  John  Dennis  says,  "  as 
more  than  twenty  years  afterwards  he  confessed  to  me."  Had  he 
known  it,  he  never  could  have  produced  his  vulgar  parody.  The 
State  of  Innocence,  a  piece  upon  which  he  received  the  com- 
pliments of  his  cotemporaries,  a.s  "  having  refined  the  ore  of 
Milton." 

With  the  one  exception  of  Dryden,  a  better  critic  than  poet, 
Milton's  repute  was  the  work  of  the  Whigs.  The  first  Edition  de 
luxe  of  Paradise  Lost  (16SS)  was  brought  out  bv  a  subscription 
got  up  by  the  Whig  leader,  Lord  Somers.  In  this  edition  Dryden's 
pinchbeck  epigram,  so  often  quoted,  first  appeared, — 
"  Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  born,"  &c. 
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Tt  wa^  the  Whi<r  essayist,  Addison,  whose  papers  in  \\,^  Spectator  . 
It  waf  !l\^J^"''',^^r'4„  'the  poem  popularly  known.  In  1737,  in 
t^h^i^M  of°?hJ  mi'/asceXV,  \l  bust'of  Milton  penetrated 
Westmtnster  Abbey,  though,  in  the  generation  before,  the  Dean  of 
S^atdav  lad  refused  to  admit  an  inscription  on  the  monument 
Sectef  to  John  Phillips,  because  the  name   of  Milton   occurred 

'''  'xhe  zeal  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  propagation  of  the  cult  of 
Milton  was  of  course  encountered  by  an  equal  passion  on  the  part 
o      he  Tory  opposition.     They  were   exasperated   by  the   lustre 

as  has  been  already  said,  the  scholar  s  navuur  ^^^-/vir^^ilian 

cence  which  hangs  about   its  words  and  ^^ages     ^epresen  ed  by 

art,  in  which  Milton  has  ^."/PJ-^f  ^^  ^^^^  ^  to  Provl^t  onc^e 
this  pair  of  literary  bandits  as  /l^eft,  and  hem        P  5  ,  5^^ 

morafobliquity  and  intellectua   feebleness      Jhisjine^o    ^^^^  ^^^ 

Imount    of   -4f  bol^stfpTfo  ^nr  er'sS;"dos?lT-^^^^^^ 
ventured  upon  the  bold  step  01  jo^^  ^-  to  older  poets, 

lines  in  Paradise  Lost,  and  ^^<^"b.ng  these  ^er^ej  ^^^ 
He  even  made  forged  verses  as  q^^Jatmns  irom  ^^  .^^^^^ 

showed  them  as  Milton's  V^?^-^^  p^^Ted^w'  hout^detection 
Even  these  clumsy  fictions  n^>?  ^  ^^  ^  ^.nd  under  the  shelter  of 
at  that  uncritical  penod  of  our  ^^llf^^^X^Zl^r.^^  grew  with 
the  name  of  Samuel  Johnson.     ^,^^    ^ar^der  s  ini]  ^.    ^^ 

the  success  of   his   "'^icisms   which    l^^ebrou^^^^  ^^^^^ 

through  a  series  of  years,  "^J^/^^''  ^^^'^in  hexameters,  which 
was  a  translation  of/'^^^^^J'^^fniiam  Ho  -.  Lauder  inserted 
had  been  made  in  i6qo  '^Y  ^"f  ;^ ''''^."'  "^i'*  „es  taken  from 
lines,    taken    from    ^his    transb^o"     -to    p^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

^!?^rS,  ^tgS  i;:Se]S:l;^rp.sented  these  passages  as 

^^^^^Iv^afi^ing  had.  su^  in  ^^^^.'^^.J^^^J^^JeJ^io 
Paradisus  amissus  was  3"^  /he  book  w h  c h  tutors  otc^^  ^^^^^^^  ^ 

could  teach  Latin  verses  had  often  in  /'^^     reco^n^-'^ed  an  old  ac- 
h^:^^l^^  .!;:"fMil'r ¥h„^„,  WHO  «.  no. 
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concerned  in  the  cheat,  and  was  only  guilty  of  indolence  and  party 
spirit,  saved  himself  by  sacrificing  his  comrade.  He  afterwards 
took  ample  revenge  for  the  mortification  of  this  exposure  in  his 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  in  which  he  employed  all  his  vigorous  powers 
and  consummate  skill  to  write  down  Milton.  He  undoubtedly 
dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  the  poet's  reputation,  and  succeeded  in 
damaging  it  for  at  least  two  generations  of  readers.  He  did  for 
Milton  what  Aristophanes  did  for  Socrates,  effaced  the  real  man, 
and  replaced  him  by  a  distorted  and  degrading  caricature. 

It  was  again  a  clergyman  to  whom  Milton  owed  his  vindication 
from  Lauder's  onslaught.  John  Douglas,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  brought  Bowie's  materials  before  the  public.  But  the 
high  Anglican  section  of  English  life  has  never  thoroughly  ac- 
cepted Milton.  R.  S.  Hawker,  vicar  of  Morwenstow,  himself  a 
poet  of  real  feeling,. gave  expression,  in  rabid  abuse  of  Milton,  to 
the  antipathy  which  more  judicious  churchmen  suppress.  Even 
the  calm  and  gentle  author  of  the  Christian  Year,  wide  heart  ill- 
sorted  with  a  narrow  creed,  deliberately  framed  a  theory  of  Poetic 
for  the  express  purpose,  as  it  would  seem,  of  excluding  the  author 
of  Paradise  Lost  from  the  first  class  of  poets. 

But  a  work  such  as  Milton  has  constructed,  at  once  intense 
and  elaborate,  firmly  knitted  and  broadly  laid,  can  afford  to  wait. 
Time  is  all  in  its  favour,  and  against  its  detractors.  The  Church 
never  forgives,  and  faction  does  not  die  out.  But  Milton  has 
been,  for  two  centuries,  getting  beyond  the  reach  of  party,  whether 
as  friends  or  as  foes.  In  each  national  aggregate  an  instinct  is  al- 
ways at  work,  an  instinct  not  equal  to  exact  discrimination  of  lesser 
degrees  of  merit,  but  surely  finding  out  the  chief  forces  which  have 
found  expression  in  the  native  tongue.  This  instinct  is  not  an 
active  faculty,  and  so  exposed  to  the  influences  which  warp  the 
will ;  it  is  a  passive  deposition  from  unconscious  impression.  Our 
appreciation  of  our  poet  is  not  to  be  measured  by  our  choosing 
him  for  our  favourite  closet  companion,  or  reading  him  often.  As 
Voltaire  wittily  said  of  Dante,  "  Sa  reputation  s'affirmera  toujours, 
parce  qu'on  ne  le  lit  gu5re."  We  shall  prefer  to  read  the  fashionable 
novelist  of  each  season  as  it  passes,  but  we  shall  choose  to  be 
represented  at  the  international  congress  of  world  poets  by  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton  ;  Shakspeare  first,  and  next  Milton. 


THE  END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

YOUTH   IN   AYRSHIRE. 

Great  men,  great  events,  great  epochs,  it  nas  been  said, 
gjOw  as  we  recede  from  them  ;  and  the  rate  at  which  they  grow  in 
the  estimation  of  men  is  in  some  sort  a  measure  of  their  greatness. 
Tried  by  this  standard,  Burns  must  be  great  indeed ;  for,  during 
the  eighty  years  that  have  passed  since  his  death,  men's  interest  in 
the  man  himself  and  their  estimate  of  his  genius  have  been  steadily 
increasing.  Each  decade  since  he  died  has  produced  at  least  two 
biographies  of  him.  When  Mr.  Carlyle  wrote  his  well-known  essay 
on  Burns  in  1828,  he  could  already  number  six  biographies  of  the 
Poet,  which  had  been  given  to  the  world  during  the  previous  thirty 
years  ;  and  the  interval  between  1828  and  the  present  day  has  added, 
m  at  least  the  same  proportion,  to  their  number.  What  it  was  in  the 
man  and  in  his  circumstances  that  has  attracted  so  much  of  the 
world's  interest  to  Burns,  I  must  make  one  more  attempt  to  describe. 

If  success  were  that  which  most  secures  men's  sympathy.  Burns 
would  have  won  but  little  regard ;  for  in  all  but  his  poetry  his  was 
a  defeated  life — sad  and  heart-depressing  to  contemplate  beyond 
the  lives  even  of  most  poets. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  the  very  fact  that  in  him  so  much  failure  and 
shipwreck  were  combined  with  such  splendid  gifts,that  has  attracted 
to  him  so  deep  and  compassionate  interest.  Let  us  review  once 
more  the  facts  of  that  life,  and  tell  again  its  oft-told  story. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  January,  1759,  about  two  miles  from  the 
town  of  Ayr,  in  a  clay-built  cottage,  reared  by  his  father's  own 
hands,  that  Robert  Burns  was  born.  The  "  auld  clay  bigging  " 
which  saw  his  birth  still  stands  by  the  side  of  the  road  that  leads 
from  Ayr  to  the  river  and  the  bridge  of  Doon,  Between  the  banks 
of  that  romantic  stream  and  the  cottage  is  seen  the  roofless  ruin 
of  "  Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk,"  which  Tarn  o'  Shanter  has  made 
famous.  His  first  welcome  to  the  world  was  a  rough  one.  As  he 
himself  says — 

"  A  bla.st  o'  Janwar'  win' 

Blew  hansel  in  on  Robin. 
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A  few  days  after  his  birth,  a  storm  blew  down  the  ^^bk  ^^  ^J? 
cotta-e  and  the  poet  and  his  mother  were  earned  m  the  dark 
mo  r:ini  "the  sh'elter  of  a  neighbour's  -^f' -de'e^  vears  K 
remained  till  their  own  home  was  repaired.  In  after  > eats  he 
rJ'often  say,  "  No  wonder  that  one  ushered  -^o  the^^^^^.^™  ^ 
^nrh  a  temnest  should  be  the  victim  of  stormy  passions.  it  is 

harS  Jo  b7born  in  Scotland,"  says  the  brilliant  Parisian.  Burns 
had  many  hardships  to  endure,  but  he  never  reckoned  this  to  be 

"'"'nL'father  William  Burness  or  B^ne^s]  for  so  he  spelt  his  name, 
was  a  nauve  not  of  Ayrshire,  but  of  Kincardineshire,  where  he  had 
been  re  red  o"n  a  farm  belonging  to  the  f-'^-^^^  ^^te  o^fje  nob  e 
but  att-iinted  hou=e  of  Keith-Marischal.  Forced  to  migrate  thence 
at  the  a"e  of  nineteen,  he  had  travelled  to  Edinburgh,  and  finally 

tt 'ed  in  l^shTe  and  at  the  time  when  ^^obe^^jj^^^f  ^.^^^^thlch 
born,  he  rented  seven  acres  of  land,  near   the  f"g°foof   which 

he  cultivated   as   a   nursery-garden.     "^  ^^^^^^J^f"  °4f  whic^^ 
stubborn  integrity,  and  of  strong  temper-a  combination  which  as 
his  son  remarks,  does  not  usually  lead  to  world  y  ^"f^^,  ?'  .  ^f  ^ 
chief  characteristic  was  his  deep-seated  and  thought hil  p  e^^^^ 
Deasant-saint  of  the  old  Scottish  stamp,  he  yet  tempered  the  stern 
Sv^dsn^of  the  West  with  tl- -ilder  Arminianism  more  co^^^^^^^ 
in  his  northern  birthplace.     Rober  ,  who,  amid  all  his  ^fter^e^rors 
never  ceased  to  revere  his  father's  memory,  has  left  an  immortal 
portrait  of  hfrn  in  Tke  Cotter^s  Saturday  Night,  when  he  describes 

now  „ 

«'  The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays. 

William  Burness  was  advanced  in  years  before  he  married,  and 
his  wife,  Agnes  Brown,  was  much  younger  than  himselt.  bhe  is 
Sescribe  1  as  an  Ayrshire  lass,  of  humble  birth  very  sagaao"«, 
with  bri-ht  eyes  aiid  intelligent  looks,  but  not  beautiful,  of  good 
manners^and  easy  address.  Like  her  husband,  she  was  sincerely 
"e  S^oTs,  but  o?a'more  equable  temper,  quick  to  P-ceive  character, 
and  with  a  memory  stored  with  old  traditions,  songs,  and  ballads 
which  she  told  o^  sang  to  amuse  her  cl^Wren.  In  his  outer  man 
the  poet  resembled  his  mother,  but  his  great  mental  gifts,  if  inherited 
at  all   must  be  traced  to  his  father.  , 

ThVre  P  aces  in  Ayrshire,  besides  his  birthplace,  will  always  be 
remembered  's  the  successive  homes  of  Burns  These  were  Mount 
Oliphant,  Lochlea  (pronounced  Lochly),  and  Mossgiel. 

Mount  Oliphant.— This  was  a  small  upland  farm,  about  two 
miles  from  the  Brig  o'  Doon,  of  a  poor  and  hungry  soil  belonging 
t^  Mr  Ferguson,  of  Doon-holm.  who  was  also  the  landlord  of 
W.lham  Burf  ess'  previous  holding.  Robert  was  in  his  seventh  year 
when  his  father  entered  on  this  f^™ft  Whitsuntide  766,  and  he 
had  readied  his  eighteenth  when  the  lease  came  to  a  close  . n  W 
All  the  years  between  these  two  dates  were  to  the  family  of  Burness 
one  lonrsore  battle  with  untoward  circumstances,  ending  in  defeat 
If   the  li^rdest   toil   and  severe  self-denial  could  have  procured 
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success,  they  would  not  have  failed.  It  was  this  period  of  his  life 
which  Robert  afterwards  described,  as  combining  "  tlie  cheerless 
gloom  of  a  hermit  with  the  unceasing  moil  of  galley-slave."  The 
family  did  their  best,  but  the  niggard  soil  and  bad  seasons  were  too 
much  for  them.  At  length,  on  the  death  of  his  landlord,  who  had 
always  dealt  generously  by  him,  William  Burness  fell  into  the  grip 
of  a  factor,  whose  tender  mercies  were  hard.  This  man  wrote 
letters  which  set  the  whole  family  in  tears.  The  poet  has  not  given 
his  name,  but  he  has  preserved  his  portrait  in  colours  which  are 
indelible  : 

"  IVe  noticed,  on  our  Laird's  court-day, 
An'  mony  a  time  my  heart's  been  wae, 
Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash, 
How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash  ; 
He'll  stamp  an'  threaten,  curse  and  swear, 
He'll  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear, 
While  they  maun  stan',  wi  aspect  humble, 
And  hear  it  a',  an'  tremble." 

In  his  autobiographical  sketch  the  poet  tells  us  that,  "  The  farm 
proved  a  ruinous  bargain.  I  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children,  and 
mv  father,  worn  out  by  early  hardship,  was  unfit  for  labour.  His 
spirit  was  soon  irritated,  but  not  easily  broken.  There  was  a 
freedom  in  the  lease  in  two  years  more;  and  to  weather  these  two 
years  we  retrenched  expenses  and  toiled  on."  Robert  and  Gilbert, 
tlie  two  eldest,  though  still  boys,  had  to  do  each  a  grown  man's 
full  work.  Yet.  for  all  their  hardships,  these  Mount  Oliphant  days 
were  not  without  alleviations.  If  poverty  was  at  the  door,  there 
was  warm  family  affection  by  the  fireside.  If  the  two  sons  had, 
long  before  manhood,  to  bear  toil  beyond  their  years,  still  they 
were  living  under  their  parents'  roof,  and  those  parents  two  of  the 
wisest  and  best  of  Scotland's  peasantry.  Work  was  no  doubt 
incessant,  but  education  was  not  neglected — rather  it  was  held  one 
of  the  most  sacred  duties.  When  Robert  was  five  years  old,  he 
had  been  sent  to  a  school  at  Alloway  Mill;  and  when  the  familv 
removed  to  Mount  Oliphant,  his  father  combined  with  four  of  his 
neighbours  to  hire  a  young  teacher,  who  boarded  among  them,  and 
taught  their  cliildren  for  a  small  salary.  This  young  teacher,  whose 
name  was  Murdoch,  has  left  an  interesting  description  of  his  two 
young  pupils,  their  parents,  and  the  household  life  while  he 
sojourned  at  Alount  Oliphant.  At  that  time  Murdoch  thought  that 
Gil'oert  possessed  a  liv^elier  imagination,  and  was  more  of  a  wit  than 
Robert.  ''  All  the  mirth  and  liveliness,"  he  says,  "  were  with 
Gilbert.  Robert's  countenance  at  that  time  wore  generally  a  grave 
and  thoughtful  look."  Had  their  teacher  been  then  told  that  one 
of  his  two  pupils  would  become  a  great  poet,  he  would  have  fi.xed 
on  Gilbert.  When  he  tried  to  teach  them  church  music  along  with 
other  rustic  lads,  thev  two  lagjred  far  behind  the  rest.  Robert's 
voice  especially  was  untuneable,  and  his  ear  so  dull  that  it  was  with 
difficulty   he  could  distinguish  one  tune  from  another.     Yet  this 
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perhaps  *%,7°™T:  „',  "^1"^  most  thorough  kind.  Murdoch 
S.M'then  *:t  oriy  o  .eacl,  but  to  parse,  a,Kl  to  give  the  exact 
Set  in.'  o£  he  words.  .0  turn  verse  into  the  Ijrose  order  to  suoply 
^hoses'and  to  substitute  plain  for  poetic  »ords  and  phrases.  How 
'^^Sy^  our  .o<,er.rvm.age. schools  e;.,,^ 

^s"^:;hL?!;ir?;;;recHtn^   night  after. or.  ,^^^ 

tir-i^^r  a^d  ar.i:L«c^'.o^,S  lis  ^l',  ^  rSeTcribes 
hhn  seekinl  no?  to  drive,  but  to  lead  them  to  the  nght  by  appcab 
ialo  the  "conscience  and  their  better  feelings  rather  than  to  their 
feis  Tohiswfelrevvas  gentle  and  cotisiderate  .n  an  unusua 
'd^^r^ee.lhva'y^s  thinking  of  hir  case  and  comfort;.  -\;  ;e-|-',f. 
:;t'';:tX,:UerT;rdo;neS^  f  sL;  *;U    je  »ou,^^^^ 

I'f      ^f    \\jA\Urp   -\nd    other  popu  ar    books    ot  that  sort,   om  x  nc 
l,fe    of    Wallace  ana    "V'.^;        ^        ^^   Pope  (his  Homer  included) 

songs  of  which  burns  sa)s  ,,5    ,  {^  labour,  son- by  song, 

over  them  ^nvmg  my  cart  o,    walk  ^^^  ^^^^^.^^^^^  ^^^^ 

verse   by  verse ;  carefully  not  n^mc  ,        ^^^.^   ^,r:ici\z^ 

affectation    and    fusUa.^  ^uch  as  iUs  ' ''     And  he  could  not  have 
much    of  my  cntic-cratt,  sucli  as  u  k^ 

'-^i;.:;;^pcSries  in  the  »orM  *ch  ^^jlj,  at  ^  .i.= 

have  produced  .n  hun  ble  life  ^"?  ^  ^JJ^^^^^^^^;,,      Uien,  that  a  coun- 

tervals  snatched  from  hard  toil.     1  ;^^  M^'';;^^^  .      ,      ^^^00  of  his 
And  this  early  overstram  ^'^"^^'^'^  '    f="- 1"'^"  "\ '^^^i ?,?    requent 
^;rS'S'on=' Wa^  r,^^^^^ 
K-!;r„l  t4^nS;;r''£i-^V-*whiVgr»  up  h^  so  kindly 
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an  atmosphere  of  wisdom  and  home  affection,  under  the  eye  of  such 
a  father  and  mother,  cannot  be  called  unblest. 

Under  the  pressure  of  toil  and  the  entire  want  of  society,  Burns 
migh.t.have  grown  up  the  rude  andclownisli  and  unpopular  lad  that 
he  has  heen  i^ictured  in  his  early  teens.  But  in  liis  fifteenth  sum- 
mer there  came  to  him  a  new  influence,  which  at  one  touch  un- 
locked the  springs  of  new  emotions.  This  incident  must  be  given 
in  his  own  words  :  "  You  know,"  he  says,  "  our  country  custom  of 
coupling  a  man  and  woman  together  as  partners  in  the  labours  of 
the  harvest.  In  my  fifteenth  summer  my  partner  was  a  bewitching 
freature,  a  year  younger  than  myself.  My  scarcity  of  Enghsh 
denies  me  the  power  of  doing  her  justice  in  that  language,  but  you 
know  the  Scottish  idiom.  She  was  a  bonnie,  sweet,  sonsic  lass. 
In  short,  she,  altogether  unwittingly  to  herself,  initialed  me  in  that 
delicious  passion,  which,  in  spite  of  acid  disappointment,  gin-horse 
prudence,  and  book-worm  philosophy,  I  hold  to  be  the  first  of 
human  joys  here  below !  How  she  caught  the  contagion  I  cannot 
tell.  .  .  .  Indeed,  I  did  not  know  myself  why  I  liked  so  much  to 
loiter  behind  with  her,  when  returning  in  the  evening  from  our 
labors ;  why  the  tones  of  lier  voice  made  my  heartstrings  thrill  like 
an  ^olian  harp ;  and  especially  why  my  pulse  beat  such  a  furious 
ratan  when  I  looked  and  fingered  over  her  little  hand,  to  pick  out 
the  cruel  nettle-strings  and  thistles.  Among  her  love-inspiring 
qualities,  she  sung  sweetly  ;  and  it  was  her  favorite  reel  to  which 
I  attempted  giving  an  embodied  vehicle  in  rhyme.  I  was  not  so 
presumptuous  as  to  imagine  that  I  could  make  verses  like  printed 
ones,  composed  by  men  who  read  Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  my  girl 
sung  a  song  which  was  said  to  be  composed  by  a  country  laird's 
son,  on  one  of  liis  father's  maids,  with  whom  he  was  in  love  ;  and 
I  saw  no  reason  whv  I  might  not  rhyme  as  well  as  he ;  for,  except- 
ing that  he  could  sliear  sheep  and  cast  peats,  his  father  living  in 
the  moorlands,  he  had  no  more  scholar-craft  than  myself.  Thus 
with  me  began  love  and  poetry." 

The  song  he  then  composed  is  entitled  "  Handsome  Nell," 
and  is  the  first  he  ever  wrote.  He  himself  speaks  of  it  as  very 
puerile  and  silly — a  verdict  which  Chambers  endorses,  but  in  which 
I  cannot  agree.  Simple  and  artless  it  no  doubt  is,  but  with  a  touch 
of  that  grace  which  bespeaks  the  true  poet.  Here  is  one  verse 
which,  for  directness  of  feeling  and  felicity  of  language,  he  hardly 
ever  surpassed  : 

"  She  dresses  aye  sae  clean  and  neat, 
Baith  decent  and  genteel, 
And  then  there's  something  in  her  gait 
Gars  ony  dress  look  weel." 

"  I  composed  it,"  says  Burns.  "  in  a  wild  enthusiasm  of  passion, 
and  to  this  hour  I  never  recollect  it  but  my  heart  melts,  my  blood 
sallies  at  the  remembrance." 

LoCHLEA. — Escaped  from  the  fangs  of  the  factor,  with  some 
remnant  of  means,  William  Burness  removed  from  Alount  Oliphant 
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to  Lochlea,  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolgn  (i7^7);  -  "P^-^-  -^^^ 
ing  farm  on  the  north  bank  ^^^t -^R  ^^^^  -^^^..d  the  Isle  of 
southward  over  the  hiUs  ot    '"^/^y'i^  .  ^j    ,     ^o^s^x^  the  West- 

^'"t.f '  Thi:Ta','?l"°:me'  f^B;.rn°s'  aill'his  family  from  his 
ern  Sea.      i  his  was  uic  nu.i  familv  hfe 

eighteenth   till  his  |--g-fi\\^jS,,e   p^obab^^^^  seVeral 

here  was  more  comfortable   than  betorei^r  y  ^^^^^^^_ 

of  the  children  were  now  ^^^leo^^^i^t  their  P^re  ^^ 

"These  ^even  years/' says  Gj '^^•"t  ^^J^Jj  ^^^eve  this,  when  we 
i,.provemen     to  Robert   -^-{^^^^^^^   ,1,^   ,,  The  Death  and 

^s;!:^X^Mau.e^^  lfkfrs^i^l°s:;jn 

more  of  his  most  popular   songs      ^^^vas   clurm  l^^^^^ 

^°'f ofts^ir  ?crrXa^fo'  t^T^^^4  of\is  own 

manners  "  a  brush,"  as  he  P'7^ff'^.'"Ju  summer  in  Kirkos- 
^hen  Burns  resolved  to  ^P^^  h  s   nmeteenth^umme        ^^^^^ 

wald,  to  learn  "^/"^"'•^^'""   ^"t,^^7^7Th-^se  tl" '^     Kirkoswald, 
there,  who  was  famous  as  a  teacher  «/  ^hese  t^.  n  ^^^^^^_ 

on  theCan-ick  coas,  wns  a  village     "^^  J   '^ -^  of  what 

Turatio^n      This  incident  is  celebrated  in  the  song  beg.nmng- 

"Now  westlin  winds  and  slaughtering  guns 
Bring  autumn's  pleasant  weather  "  — 

.'the   ehullition,"  he  calls  it,   "of  that  passion  which  ended  the 
-"rtijrtitir^/n'e  ;;rt=re'^'e:'a,  ,ea.  .o,.e.n,a.in^..s^h;s  chief 

S'  'S  ahva  -fa'  .^articular  j-ealousyof  P-P'-J^^"  ,-,-f-J",  .^.J 

himself,  or  had  n--,/^.™-,'!,';^,  ^on.""  Tl  "  eklo's^^^ 
settled  on  persmis  of  *'' '^""^P  '^^^  „,  „„  l„^,,i  point  of  the 
as  cxtendn,«  even  '°  ^^^ '°y<=,^  ^''^^f  ,h„  ,i„,e,  most  ot  which  have 
Cn  pt";?vS';th?besf  s'reclmen  is  My  N.nnie,  O.     Th,s  song, 
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and  the  one  entitled  Mary  Morisoii,  render  the  vvnoie  scenery  and 
sentiment  of  those  rural  meetings  in  a  manner  at  once  graphic  and 
free  from  coarseness.  Yet,  truth  to  speak,  it  must  be  said  that 
those  gloamin'  trysts,  however  they  may  toucli  the  imagination  and 
lend  themselves  to  song,  do  in  reality  lie  at  the  root  of  much  that 
degrades  the  life  and  habits  of  the  Scottish  peasantry. 

But  those  lirst  three  or  four  years  at  Lochlea,  if  not  free  from 
peril,  were  still  with  the  poet  times  of  innocence.  His  brother 
Gilbert,  in  the  words  of  Chambers,  "  used  to  speak  of  his  brother 
as  at  this  period,  to  himself,  a  more  admirable  being  than  at  any 
other.  He  recalled  with  delight  the  days  when  they  had  to  go  with 
one  or  two  companions  to  cut  peats  for  the  winter  fuel ;  because 
Robert  was  sure  to  enliven  their  toil  with  a  rattling  fire  of  witty 
remarks  on  men  and  things,  mingled  with  the  expressions  of  a 
genial,  glowing  heart,  and  die  whole  perfectly  free  from  the  taint 
which  he  afterwards  acquired  from  liis  contact  with  the  world. 
I^ot  even  in  those  volumes  which  afterwards  charmed  his  country 
from  end  to  end,  did  Gilbert  see  his  brother  in  so  interesting  a 
light  as  in  these  conversations  in  the  bog,  with  only  two  or  three 
noteless  peasants  for  an  audience." 

While  Gilbert  acknowledges  that  his  brother's  love-makings 
were  at  this  time  unceasing,  he  asserts  that  they  were  "governed 
by  the  strictest  rules  of  virtue  and  modesty,  from  which  he  never 
deviated  till  he  reached  his  twenty-third  year."  It  was  towards 
the  close  of  his  twenty-second  that  there  occurs  the  record  of  his 
first  serious  desire  to  marry  and  settle  in  life.  He  had  set  his 
affections  on  a  young  woman  named  Ellison  Begbie,  daughter  of  a 
small  farmer,  and  at  that  time  servant  in  a  family  on  Cessnock 
Water,  about  two  miles  from  Lochlea.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
not  a  beauty,  but  of  unusual  liveliness  and  grace  of  mind.  Long 
afterwards,  when  he  had  seen  much  of  the  world.  Burns  spoke  of 
this  young  woman  as,  of  all  those  on  whom  he  ever  fixed  his  fickle 
affections,  the  one  most  likely  to  have  made  a  pleasant  partner  for 
life.  Four  letters  which  he  wrote  to  her  are  preserved,  in  which  he 
expresses  the  most  pure  and  honourable  feelings  in  language  which, 
if  a  little  formal,  is,  for  manliness  and  simplicity,  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  bombast  of  some  of  his  later  epistles.  Songs,  too,  he  ad- 
dressed to  her — The  Lass  of  Cesstiock  Banks,  Bonnie  Peggy  Ali- 
son, and  Mary  Morisofi.  The  two  former  are  inconsiderable  ;  the 
latter  ^  one  of  those  pure  and  beautiful  love-lyrics,  in  the  manner 
of  the  old  ballads,  which,  as  Hazlitt  says,  "  take  the  deepest  and 
most  lasting  hold  on  the  mind." 

"  Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling  string, 

The  dance  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  ha*. 
To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing, 

I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw: 
The'  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw. 

And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town, 
I  sigh'd,  and  said  amang  them  a', 

•  Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison.'  " 
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"  Oh,  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 
Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die , 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 

Whase  onlv  faut  is  loving  thee  . 
If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie, 
At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown; 

A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 
The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison 


^^t^!^^S?^^etters   nor  J^e^g^^preva^c.^^T^^ 
woman,  for  some  reason  untold  was  d^a^  o        ^^.^^  ^  ^^^y,^^  ,n- 
the  rejection  of  this  his  ^est  a^^?>on  feU  oi  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^ 

flueuce  iust  as  he  was  setting  his  lace  lu 

hoped  would  enable  him  to  "^a'"\^'"  ^ ';;;^,''fl„x.dressing  art,  and  as 
^Irvine  was  at  that  time  ^^f  ^''^^  °  ,f:f,  f^rm  they  ^oped  that  if 
Robert  and  his  brother  raised  flax  ^"^^^  ^^^^^  thereby  double 
they  could  dress  f  ^^^V^'^^tT^s  h^avv  diTa^pointment  in  love 
their  profits.  As  he  me  with  th,s  ^^  f  ^ .  P  ^^  down-hearted 
just  as  he  was  setting  out  ^^rjrvxn^,  he  we  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Ld  depressed,  at  M>dsumme  ,  1 781.    A     who  ^^^^y  silence, 

were  struck  with  his  look  «f"^^^^^';^';^  >,'/;„  pleasant  female  so- 
from  which  he  roused  l?'f^'^^^f  °"/>  jj  n^enci.  But  the  persons 
ciety,  or  when  he  met  with  men  of  i"*^">^^"^^^^^^  f^^.  More  nu- 
of'this  sort  whom  he  met  in  Irvine  -^^^^iS  ^'.  advlnturers  with 
merous   were    the   ^rnugglers   and   roigh  1^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

which  that  seaport  t--    Js^Kirkosw^d^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

he  contracted,  s^ays  Gilbert  ^o"\^^  ^^^^.^  u,ed  to,  whose  society 
of  thinking  and  living  ^^i^"  '  ,^/;^^Xof  ri-id  virtue  which  had 
prepared  him  for  o^^^T''§^':l^^^^:l  a  'sailor-lad  of  wild  life 
hitherto  restrained  him.  ^"f /^^Tl  wonderful  fascination  for 
and  loose  and  rregular  hab  s  had  a  w^^^ 
Burns,  who  admired  h.m  for  ^hat    ^  uiou  n  h  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

magnanimity.     "  He  was,"  says  \\""^^'     \;'„°"  J.vas  the  presiding 
'whowasagreaterfoo  than  myself  V. here  wom^^^^^  V,^^^^^^  ^ 

^^^i:othercompanion,olderthanl.imselUhi^^ 

ous  views  of  Burns  were  too  "S'^  J,"^,  ^h  in  this  case,  as  in  so 
him  to  adopt  "more  liberal  «P;"'°'^^„^t^''Vi^l  his  principles  of 
many  others,  meant  more  lj,^.°l^"j°^",'\,,,,iied  and  undermined, 

belie'f,  and  his  rules  of  c""^^!^^'^^  ^^^^"'i^ore  for  a  passionate  being 
what  chart  or  compass  remained  any  more  tor       1       ^^^^^^^  ^.^^ 

like  Burns  over  the  P--^-^'"":7;i;i,;'^ied  scent  to  Avernus,  from 
The  migration  to  Irvine  7^^„%,l""^Jt^J,a  conduct  of  life,  however 
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dressing  shop  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  fire  during  the  carousal 
of  a  New-Year's  morning,  and  himself,  impaired  in  purse,  in  spirits, 
and  in  character,  returned  to  Lochlea  to  find  misfortunes  thicken- 
ing round  his  family,  and  his  father  on  his  death-bed.  For  the  old 
man,  his  long  struggle  with  scanty  means,  barren  soil,  and  bad 
seasons,  was  now  near  its  close.  Consumption  had  set  in.  Early 
in  1784,  when  his  last  hour  drew  on,  the  father  said  that  there  was 
one  of  his  children  of  whose  future  he  csuld  not  think  witiiout  fean 
Robert,  who  was  in  the  room,  came  up  to  his  bedside  and  asked, 
'•  O  father,  is  it  me  you  mean  ?  "  The  old  man  said  it  was.  Robert 
turned  to  the  window,  with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  and 
his  bosom  swelling,  from  the  restraint  he  put  on  himself,  almost  to 
bursting.  The  father  had  early  perceived  the  genius  that  was  in 
his  boy,  and  even  in  Mount  Oliphant  days  had  said  to  his  wife, 
"  Whoever  lives  to  see  it,  something  extraordinary  will  come  from 
that  boy."  He  had  lived  to  see  and  admire  his  son's  earliest  poetic 
efforts.  But  he  had  also  noted  the  strong  passions,  with  the  weak 
will,  which  might  drive  him  on  the  slioals  of  life. 

MosSGlEL.— Towards  the  close  of  1783.  Robert  and  his  brother, 
.seeing  clearly  the  crash  of  family  affairs  which  was  impending,  had 
taken  on  their  own  account  a  lease  of  the  small  farm  of  Mossgiel, 
about  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  Lochlea,  in  the  parish  of 
Mauchline.  When  their  father  died  in  February,  1 784,  it  was  only  by 
claiming  the  arrears  of  wages  due  to  them,  and  ranking  amonf<- their 
father's  creditors,  that  they  saved  enough  from  the  domestic  wreckto 
stock  their  new  farm.  Thither  they  conveyed  their  widowed  mother, 
and  their  younger  brothers  and  sister.s.  in  March,  1784.  Their 
new  home  was  a  bare,  upland  farm,  118  acres  of  cold  clay  soil,  lying 
within  a  mile  of  Mauchline  village.  Burns  entered  on  it  with  a'firm 
resolution  to  be  prudent,  industrious,  and  thrifty.  In  his  own  words, 
"  I  read  farming  books,  I  calculated  crops,  I  attended  markets, 
and,  in  short,  in  spite  of  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,  I  should 
have  been  a  wise  man  ;  but  the  first  year,  from  unfortunately  buy- 
ing bad  seed — the  second,  from  a  late  harvest,  we  lost  ha'lf  our 
crops.  This  overset  all  my  wisdom,  and  I  returned  like  a  dog  to 
his  vomit,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the 
mire."  Bnrns  was  in  the  beginning  of  his  twenty-sixth  year  when 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  Mossgiel,  where  he  remained  for  four 
years.  Three  things  those  years  and  that  bare  moorland  farm 
witnessed — the  wreck  of  his  hopes  as  a  farmer,  the  revelation  of 
his  genius  as  a  poet,  and  the  frailty  of  his  character  as  a  man. 
The  result  of  the  immoral  habits  and  "liberal  opinions  "  which  he 
had  learnt  at  Irvine  were  soon  ap])arent  in  that  event  of  which  he 
S]3eaks  in  his  Epistle  to  John  Rankine  with  such  unbecoming 
levity.  In  the  Chronological  Edition  of  his  works  it  is  painful  to 
read  on  one  page  the  pathetic  lines  which  he  engraved  on  his 
father's  headstone,  and  a  few  pages  on.  written  almost  at  the  saem 
time,  the  epistle  above  alluded  to,  and  other  poems  in  the  same 
strain,  in  which  the  defiant  poet  glories  in  his  shame.  It  was  well 
for  the  old  man  that  he  was  laid  in  AUoway  Kirkyard  before  these 
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things  befell.     But  the  widowed  mother  liad  to  bear  the  burden, 
and  to  receive  in  her  home  and  bring  up  the  child  that  should  not 
have  been  born.     When  silence  and  shame  would  have  most  be- 
come him,  Burns  poured  forth  his  feelings  in  ribald  verses  and 
bitterly  satirised  the  parish  minister,  who  required  him  to  undergo 
that  public  penance  which  the  discipline  of  the  Church  at  that  tmie 
exacted.     Whether  this  was  a  wise  discipline  or  not,  no  blame  at- 
tached to  the  minister,  who  merely  carried  out  the  rules  which  his 
Church  enjoined.     It  was  no  proof  of  magnanimity  in  Burns  to  use 
his  talent  in  reviling  the  minister,  who  had  done  nothing  more  than 
his  duty.     One  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  in  his  inmost  heat  he 
must  have  been  visited  with  other  and  more  penitential  feelings 
than  those  unseemly  verses  express.     But,  as  Lockhart  has  well 
observed,  "his  false  pride  recoiled  from  letting  his  jovial  associates 
know  how  little  he  was  able  to  drown  the  whispers  of   the  still 
small  voice,-  and  the  fermenting  bitterness  of  a  mind   ill  at  ease 
within  himself  escaped— as  may  be  often  traced  in  the  history  of 
satirists— in    angry  sarcasms   against   those    who,  whatever   their 
private  errors  miglit  be,  had  at  least  done  him    no    wrong.       Mr. 
Carlyle's    comment  on  this  crisis  of  his  life  is  too  weighty  to  be 
omitted  here.     "With  principles   assailed  by  evil  example     rom 
without,  by  '  passions  raging  like  demons  '  from  within,  he  »^fi  n"^^ 
need  of  sceptical  misgivings  to  whisper  treason  in  the  heat  ot  tne 
battle,  or  to  cut  off  his  retreat  if  he  were  already  defea  ed      He 
loses  his  feeling  of  innocence ;  his  mind  is  at  variance  with  itse.t , 
the  old  divinity"  no  longer  presides  there;  but  wild  Des^'-^^^"'? 
wild  Repentance  alternately  oppress  him.     Ere    on-,  too,  he  has 
committed  himself  before  the  world;  his  character  for   sobriety 
dear  to  a  Scottish  peasant  as  few  corrupted  worldlings  can  even 
conceive,  is  destroyed  in  the  eyes  of  men ;  and  his  only  refuge  con- 
sists  in  trying  to  disbelieve  his  guiltiness,  and  is  but  a  refuge  ot 
lies.     The  blackest  desperation  gathers  over  lum   broken  only  by 
the  red  lightnings  of  remorse."     Amid  this  trouble  it  was  b^ut  ^ 
poor  vanity  and  miserable  love  of  notoriety  which  could  console 
itself  with  the  thought— 

"  The  mair  they  talk,  I'm  Icent  the  better, 
E'en  let  them  clash." 

Or  was  this  not  vanity  at  all,  but  the  bitter  irony  of  s^^^/'^f  P'-o^^^^ 
This  collision  with  the  minister  and  Kirk  Session  of  his  parish 
and  the  bitter  feelings  it  engendered  in  his  rebellious  J^oso".,  J^ 
once  launched  Burns  into  the  troubled  .sea  of  religious  controversy 
that  was  at  that  time  raging  all  around  h.m.  1  he  ^U^fP J^  \\^5 
West  were  divided  into  two  parlies,  known  as  the  Auld  Lights  ana 
the  New  Lights.  Ayrshire  and  tlie  west  of  Scotland  had  long  been 
the  stron<dioId  of  Presbvterianism  and  of  the  Covenanting  spirit; 
and  in  Burns's  day-a  century  and  a  half  after  the  Covenant 
—a  large  number  of  the  ministers  still  adhered  to  its  principles, 
and  preached  the  Puritan  theology  undiluted.     These   men  were 
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democratic  in  their  ecclesiastical  views,  and  stout  protesters  against 
Patronage,  which  has  always  been  the  bugbear  of  the  sects  in 
Scotland.  As  Burns  expresses  it,  they  did  their  best  to  stir  up 
their  flocks  to 

"  Join  their  counsel  anH  their  skills 
To  cowe  the  lairds, 
An'  get  the  brutes  the  power  themsels 
To  chuse  their  herds." 

All  Burns's  instincts  would  naturally  hare  been  on  the  side  of 
those  who  wished  to  resist  patronage  and  "  to  cowe  the  lairds,"  had 
not  this  natural  tendency.been  counteracted  by  a  stronger  bias  draw- 
ing him  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  Auld  Lights,  though  demo- 
crats in  Church  politics,  were  the  upholders  of  that  strict  Church 
discipline  under  which  he  was  smarting,  and  to  this  party  belonged 
his  own  minister,  who  had  brought  that  discipline  to  bear  upon 
him.  Burns,  therefore,  naturallyt  hrew  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  apposite,  or  New  Light  party,  who  were  more  easy  in  their  life 
and  in  their  doctrine,  this  large  and  growing  section  of  ministers 
were  deeply  imbued  with  rationalism,  or,  as  they  then  called  it, 
"common-sense,"  in  the  light  of  which  they  pared  away  from  re- 
ligion all  that  was  mysterious  and  supernatural.  Some  of  them 
were  said  to  be  Socinians  or  even  pure  Deists,  most  of  them  shone 
less  in  the  pulpit  than  at  the  festive  board.  With  such  men  a 
person  in  Burns's  then  state  of  mind  would  readily  sympathise,  and 
they  received  him  with  open  arms.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
unfortunate  than  tliat  in  this  crisis  of  his  career  he  should  have 
fallen  into  intimacy 'with  those  liard-headed  but  coarse-minded  men. 
They  were  the  first  persons  of  any  pretensions  to  scholarly  educa- 
tion with  whom  he  had  mingled  freely.  He  amused  them  with  the 
sallies  of  his  wit  and  sarcasm,  and  astonished  them  by  his  keen  in- 
sicrht  and  vigorous  powers  of  reasoning.  They  abetted  those  very 
tendencies  in  his  nature  which  required  to  be  checked.  Their  coun- 
tenance, as  clergymen,  would  allay  the  scruples  and  misgivings  lie 
might  otherwise  have  felt,  and  stimulate  to  still  wilder  recklessness 
whatever  profanity  he  might  be  tempted  to  indulge  in.  When  he 
had  let  loose  his  first  sliafts  of  satire  against  their  stricter  brethren, 
those  New  Light  ministers  heartily  applauded  him;  and  hounded 
him  on  to  still  more  daring  assaults.  He  had  not  only  his  own 
quarrel  with  his  parish  minister  and  the  stricter  clergy  to  revenge, 
but  the  quarrel  also  of  his  friend  and  landlord,  Gavin  Hamilton,  a 
county  lawyer,  who  had  fallen  under  Church  censure  for  neglect  of 
Church  ordinances,  and  had  been  debarred  from  tlie  Communion. 
Burns  espoused  Gavin's  cause  with  characteristic  zeal,  and  let  fly 
new  arrows  one  after  another  from  his  satirical  quiver. 

The  first  of  these  satires  against  the  orthodo.x  ministers  was 
The  Tiva  Herds,  or  the  Holy  Tuhie,  written  on  a  quarrel  between 
two  brother  clergymen.  Thpn  followed  in  quick  succession  Holy 
Willie's  Prayer,  The  Ordifta/ion,  and  The  Holy  Fair.  His  good 
mother  and  his  brother  were  pained  by  these  performances,  and 
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remonstrated  a-ainst  them.     But  Burns,  though  be  generally  gave 
ear  ?oU.eir  counsel,  in  this  instance  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  it,  and  l.s- 
to  eel  to  the  other  advisers.     The  love  of   exercising  his  strong 
powers  of  satire  and  the  applause  of  his  boon-companions  lay  and 
clerical,  prevailed  over  the  whispers  of  his  own  better  nature  and 
the    ad 'ice  of   his    truest  friends.     Whatever   may    be    ">-f  d   m 
defence  of  employing  satire  to  lash  hypocrisy,  1  cannot  but  think 
fhat  those  who'hale  foved  most  wliat  is  best  in  Burns's  poetry  must 
have  recrretted  tliat  these  poems  were  ever  written,     borne  have 
commen'ded  them  on  the  ground  that  they  have  exposed  religious 
pretence  and  Pharisaism.     The  good  they  may  have  done  in  this 
wavTs  perhaps  doubtful.     But  the  harm  they  have  done  in  Scot- 
land is  not  doubtful,  in  that  they  have  connected  >f/l^^.  f^^^.^s  °f 
the  people  so  many  coarse  and  even  profane  thoughts  with  objects 
which  they  had  reijarded  ti.l  then  with  reverence.     Even  Hie  Holy 
Fair  the  poem  in  this  kind  which  is  least  offensive,  turns  on  the 
abuses  that  then  attended  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
in  rural  parishes,  and  with  great  power  portrays  those  g'-ithenngs 
in   their  most  mundane  aspects.     \et,  as   Lockhart  has  we  1  re- 
marked, those  things  were  part  of  the  same  religious  sN'stem  which 
produced  the  scenes  which  Burns  had  so  beaul.tully  described  in 
The  Cotter^s  Saturday  Night.     Strange  that  the  same  '^'^'f;?^^'^^^ 
at  the  same  moment,  should  have  conceived  tNv;o  poem.s  so  different 
in  spirit  as  The  Cotters  Saturday  Night  ■xx^^  Tne  Hoty  Fatr^ 

1  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  these  unpleasant  satires  that  1  may 
not  have  a-ain  to  return  to  them.     It  is  a  more  welcome  task  to  turn 
?o  the  othe^-  poems  of  the  same  period.     Though  Burns  had  entered 
on  Mo.ssgiel  resolved  to  do  his  best  as  a  farmer,  he  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  not  in  that  way  he  was  to  attain  success.      I  he  crops  ot 
1784  and  1785  both  failed,  and  their  failure  seemed  to  l^^yf/1^"^ 
something  to  drive  him  in  on  his  own  internal  resources.     He  then 
for  the  first  time  seems  to  have  awakened  to  tlie  conviction  that  his 
destiny  was  to  be  a  poet ;  and  he  forthwith  set  l"'"f  :;7/\\"^°rf 
resolution  than  he  ever  showed  before  or  a  ter  to  fult.l  tl^'-^t  ™^- 
sion      Hitherto  he  had  complained  that  his  life  had  been  without 
an  aim  ;  now  he  determined  that  it  should  be  .so  no  longer.      Ihe 
dawninc.  hope  began  to  gladden  him  that  he  might  take  his  place 
amun-lhe  bards  of  Scotland,  who,  themselves  mostly  unknown 
liave  created  that  atmosphere  of  minstrelsy  which  envelopes  and 
glorifies  their  native  country.     This  hope  and  aim  is  recorded  in  an 
entry  of  his  commonplace  book,  of  the  probable  date  of  August, 

''However  I  am  pleased  with  the  works  of  our  Scotch  poets, 
particularly  the  excellent  Ramsay,  and  the  still  more  exceent 
Fer-usson,  yet  I  am  hurt  to  see  other  places  of  Scotland  their 
towns  river.s,  woods,  and  haughs,  immortalised  in  such  celebrated 
performances,  while  my  dear  native  country-the  ancient  bailieries 
of  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham,  famous  Ijoth  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  for  a  gallant  and  warlike  race  of  inhab.tants-a  coun- 
try where  civil,  and  particularly  religious  liberty,  have  ever  found 
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their  first  support,  and  their  last  asylum — a  country,  the  birthplace 
of  man)'  famous  pliilosophers,  soldiers,  and  statesmen^  and  the 
scene  of  many  imoortant  events  recorded  in  Scottish  history,  par- 
ticularly a  great  many  of  the  actions  of  the  glorious  Wallace,  the 
saviour  of  his  country — yet  we  have  never  had  one  Scotch  poet  of 
any  eminence  to  make  the  fertile  banks  of  Irvme,  the  romantic  wood- 
lands and  sequestered  scenes  of  Ayr,  and  the  heathy  mountainous 
source  and  winding  sweep  of  Doon,  emulate  Tay,  Forth.  Ettrick, 
Tweed.  This  is  a  complaint  I  would  gladly  remedy;  but.  alas  !  I 
am  far  unequal  to  the  task,  both  in  native  genius  and  in  education. 
Obscure  I  am,  obscure  I  must  be,  though  no  young  poet  nor  young 
soldier's  heart  ever  beat  more  fondlv  for  fame  than  mine  '' 

Though  the  sentiment  here  expressed  may  seem  commonplace 
and  the  language  hardly  grammatical,  yet  this  extract  clearly  reveals 
the  darling  ambition  that  was  now  haunting  the  heart  of  Burns.  It 
was  the  same  wish  which  he  expressed  better  in  rhyme  at  a  later 
day  in  his  Epistle  io  the  Gude  Wife  of  Watichope  House. 

"  E'en  then,  a  wish,  I  mind  its  power, 
A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast, 
That  I  for  poor  Auk!  Scotland's  sake 
Some  usefu'  plan  or  beuk  could  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least. 
The  rough  burr-thistle,  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear, 
I  turn'd  the  weeder-clips  aside,. 
An'  spar'd  the  symbol  dear." 

It  was  about  his  twenty-fifth  year  when  he  first  conceived  the 
ope  that  he  might  become  a  national  poet.  The  failure  of  his  first 
two  iiarvests,  1784  and  '85,  in  Mossgicl.  may  well  have  strength- 
ened this  desire,  and  changed  it  into  a  fixed  purpose.  If  he  was 
not  to  succeed  as  a  farmer,  might  he  not  find  success  in  another 
employment  that  was  much  more  to  his  mind  ? 

And  this  longing,  so  deeply  cherished,  he  had,  within  less  than 
two  years  from  the  time  that  the  above  entry  in  his  diary  was  writ- 
ten, ample  fulfilled.  From  the  autumn  of  1784  till  May,  17S6,  the 
fountains  of  poetry  were  unsealed  within,  and  flowed  forth  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream.  That  period,  so  prolific  of  poetry  that  none  like  it 
ever  afterwards  visited  him,  saw  the  production  not  only  of  the 
satirical  poerns  already  noticed,  and  of  another  more  genial  satire, 
Death  and'Dr.  Hornbook,  but  also  of  those  characteristic  epistles 
in  which  he  reveals  so  much  of  his  own  character,  and  of  those 
other  descriptive  poems  m  which  he  so  wonderfully  delineates  the 
habits  of  the  Scottish  peasantry. 

Within  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  months  were  composed,  not 
only  seven  or  eight  long  epistles  to  rhyme-composing  brothers  in 
tlie  neighbourhood,  David  Sillar,  John  Lapraik,  and  others,  but  al- 
so, Halloween^  To  a  Mouse,  The  Jolly  Bei:;gars.  The  Cotter  s 
Saturday  Night,  Address  to  The  Dei  I,  The  Auld  Farmer's  Ad' 
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dress  to  his  Auld  Mare ^  The  Vision,  The  Twa  Dogs,  The  Moun- 
iaifi  Daisy.  The  descriptive  poems  above  named  followed  each  oth- 
er in  rapid  succession  during  that  spring-time  of  his  genius,  having 
been  all  composed,  as  the  latest  edition  of  his  works  shows,  in  a 
period  of  about  six  months,  between  November,  1 785,  and  April  1 786. 
Perhaps  there  are  none  of  Burns's  compositions  which  give  the 
real  man  more  naturally  and  unreservedly  than  his  epistles.  Writ- 
ten in  the  dialect  he  had  learnt  by  his  father's  fireside,  to  friends  in 
his  own  station,  who  shared  his  own  tastes  and  feelings,  they  flow 
on  in  an  easy  stream  of  genial,  happy  spirits,  in  which  kindly 
humour,  wit,  love  of  the  outward  world,  knowledge  of  men,  are  all 
beautifully  intertwined  into  one  strand  of  poetry,  unlike  anything 
else  that  has  been  seen  before  or  since.  The  outward  form  of  the 
verse  and  the  style  of  diction  are  no  doubt  after  the  manner  of  his 
two  forerunners  whom  he  so  much  admired,  Ramsay  and  Fergus- 
son  ;  but  the  play  of  soul  and  power  of  expression,  the  natural  grace 
with  which  they  rise  and  fall,  the  vividness  of  every  image,  and 
transparent  truthfulness  of  every  sentiment,  are  all  his  own.  If 
there  is  any  exception  to  be  made  to  this  estimate,  it  is  in  the 
grudge  which  here  and  there  peeps  out  against  those  whom  he 
thought  greater  favourites  of  fortune  than  himself  and  his  corres- 
pondents. But  taken  as  a  whole,  I  know  not  any  poetic  epistles  to 
be  compared  with  them.  They  are  just  the  letters  in  which  one 
friend  might  unbosom  himself  to  another  without  the  least  artifice 
or  disguise.  And  the  broad  Doric  is  so  pithy,  so  powerful,  so  aptly 
fitted  to  the  thought,  that  not  even  Horace  himself  has  surpassed  it 
in  "  curious  felicity."  Often  when  harvests  were  failing  and  the 
world  going  against  him,  he  found  his  solace  in  pouring  forth  in 
rhyme  his  feelings  to  some  trusted  friend.  As  he  says  in  of  these 
same  epistles — 

"  Leeze  me  on  rhyme  !  it's  aye  a  treasure, 
My  chief,  amiast  my  only  pleasure, 
At  hame,  a-fiel',  at  wark^  at  leisure, 
The  Muse,  poor  hizzie  ! 
ho'  rough  an'  raploch  be  her  measure. 
She's  seldom  lazy." 

Of  the  poems  founded  on  the  customs  of  the  peasantry,  I  shall 
speak  in  the  sequel.  The  garret  in  which  all  the  poems  of  this 
period  were  written  is  thus  described  by  Chambers  :  "  The  farm- 
house of  Mossgiel,  which  still  exists  almost  unchanged  since  the 
days  of  the  poet,  is  very  small,  consisting  of  only  two  rooms,  a  but 
and  a  ben,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland.  Over  these,  reached  by 
a  trap  stair,  is  a  small  garret,  in  which  l^obert  and  his  brother  used 
to  sleep.  Thither,  when  he  had  returned  from  his  day's  work,  the 
poet  used  to  retire,  and  seat  himself  at  a  small  deal  table,  lighted 
by  a  narrow  sky-light  in  the  roof,  to  transcribe  the  verses  which  he 
had  composed  in  the  fields.  His  favourite  time  for  composition 
was  at  the  plough.     Long  years  afterwards  his  sister  Mrs.  l>egg, 
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used  to  tell  how,  when  her  brother  had  gone  forth  again  to  field 
work,  she  would    steal   up  to  the  garret  and  search   the  drawer 
of  tlie  deal  table  for  the  verses  which   Robert  had  newly  trans- 
cribed." 

In  which  of  the  poems  of  this  period  his  genius  is  most  conspic- 
uous it  might  not  be  easy  to  determine.  But  there  can  be  little 
question  about  the  justice  of  Lockhart's  remark,  that  "  The  Cot- 
ter's Saturday  Night  is  of  all  Burns's  pieces  the  one  whose  ex- 
clusion from  the  collection  would  be  most  injurious,  if  not  to  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  at  least  to  the  character  of  the  man.  In  spite 
of  many  feeble  lines,  and  some  heavy  stanzas,  it  appears  to  me 
that  even  his  genius  would  suffer  more  in  estimation  by  being  con- 
templated in  the  absence  of  this  poem,  than  of  any  other  single 
poem  he  has  left  us."  Certainly  it  is  the  one  which  has  most 
endeared  his  name  to  the  more  thoughtful  and  earnest  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Strange  it  is,  not  to  say  painful,  to  think  that  this  poem,  in 
which  the  simple  and  manly  piety  of  his  country  is  so  finely  touched, 
and  the  image  of  his  own  religious  father  so  beautifully  portrayed, 
should  have  come  from  the  same  hand  which  wrote  nearly  at  the 
same  time  The  yolly  Beggars.,  The  Ordination^  and  The  Holy  Fair. 

During  those  two  years  at  Mossgiel,  from  1784  to  1786,  when  the 
times  were  hard,  and  the  farm  unproductive,  Burns  must  indeed  have 
found  poetry  to  be  as  he  himself  says,  its  own  reward.  A  nature  like 
his  required  some  vent  for  itself,  some  excitement  to  relieve  the 
pressure  of  dull  farm  drudgery,  and  this  was  at  once  his  purest  and 
noblest  excitement.  In  two  other  more  hazardous  forms  of  ex- 
citement he  vvas  by  temperament  disposed  to  seek  refuge.  These 
were  conviviality  and  love-making.  In  the  former  of  these,  Gilbert 
says  that  he  indulged  little,  if  at  all,  during  his  Mossgiel  period. 
And  this  seems  proved  by  his  brother's  assertion  that  during  all  that 
time  Robert's  private  expenditure  never  exceeded  seven  pounds  a 
year.  When  he  had  dressed  himself  on  this,  and  procured  his 
other  necessaries,  the  margin  that  remained  for  drinking  must  have 
been  small  indeed.  But  love-making — that  had  been  with  him, 
ever  since  he  reached  manhood,  an  unceasing  employment.  Even 
in  his  later  teens  he  had,  as  his  earliest  songs  show,  given  himself 
enthusiastically  to  those  nocturnal  meetings,  which  were  then  and 
are  still  customary  among  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  and  which  at 
the  best  are  full  of  perilous  temptation.  But  ever  since  the  time 
when,  during  his  Irvine  sojourn,  he  forsook  the  paths  of  innocence, 
there  is  nothing  in  any  of  his  love-affairs  which  those  who  prize 
what  was  best  in  Burns  would  not  willingly  forget.  If  here  we 
allude  to  two  such  incidents,  it  is  because  they  are  too  intimately 
bound  up  with  his  life  to  be  passed  over  in  any  account  of  it.  Gil- 
bert says  that  while  "one  generally  reigned  paramount  in  Robert's 
affections,  he  was  frequently  encountering  otlier  attractions,  which 
formed  so  many  underplots  in  the  drama  of  his  love."  This  is  only 
too  evident  in  those  two  loves  which  most  closely  touched  his  des- 
tiny at  this  time. 

From  the  time  of  his  settlement  at  Mossgiel  frequent  allusions 
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occur  in  his  letters  and  poems  to  flirtations  with  the  belles  of  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Mauchline.  Among  all  these  Jean  Ar- 
mour the  daughter  of  a  respectable  master-mason  in  that  village, 
had  the  chief  place  in  his  affections.  All  through  1785  their  court- 
ship had  continued,  but  early  in  1786  a  secret  and  irregular  mar- 
riage, with  a  written  acknowledgment  of  it,  had  to  be  effected. 
Then  followed  the  father's  indignation  that  his  daughter  should  be 
married  to  so  wild  and  worthless  a  man  as  Burns  ;  compulsion  of 
his  daughter  to  give  up  Burns,  and  to  destroy  the  document 
which  vouched  their  marriage ;  Burns's  despair  driving  him  to 
the  verge  of  insanity;  the  letting  loose  by  the  Armours  of  the 
terrors  of  tlie  law  against  him;  his  skulking  for  a  time  in  con- 
cealment; his  resolve  to  emigrate  to  the  West  Indies,  and  become 
a  slave-driver.  All  these  things  were  passing  in  the  spring  months 
of  1786,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  Jean  Armour  became 
the  mother  of  twin  children. 

It  would  be  well  if   we  might  believe  that  the  story  of  his  be- 
trothal to  Highland  Marv  was",  as  Lockhart  seems  to  have  thought, 
previous  to  and  independent  of  the  incidents  just  mentioned.     But 
t'le  more  recent  investigations  of  Mr.  Scott  Dous.  l;is  and  Dr.  Cham- 
bers have  made  it  too  painfully  clear  that  it  was  almost  at  the  very 
time  when  he  was  half  distracted  by  Jean   Armour's  desertion  of 
him  and  while  he  was  writing  his  broken-hearted  Z^wtv//  over  htr 
conduct,  that  there  occurred,  as  an  interlude,  the  episode  of  M.ary 
Campbell      This  simple  and  sincere-hearted  girl  from   Argyllshire 
was,  Lockhart  says,  the  object  of  by  far  the  deepest  passion  Burns 
ever  knew      And  Lockhart  gives  at  length  the  oft-told  tale  how 
on  the  .second    Sundav  of    Mav,  1786.  they  met  in  a  sequestered 
spot  by  the  banks  of  the  River  Ayr,  to  spend  one  day  of  parting 
love  •  how  they  .stood,  one  on  either  side  of  a  small  brook,  laved 
their'  hands  in   the  stream,  and,   holding  a  Bible  between  them, 
vowed    eternal    fidelitv  to    each    otlier.     They  then   parted,  never 
again  to  meet.     In  October  of  the  same  year   Mary  came  irom 
Ar"vllshire   as  far  as  Greenock,  in  the  liope  of  meeting  Burns,  but 
she"  was  there  seized  with  a  malignant  fever  which  soon  laid  her  m 

an  early  crave.  xi    *.        . 

The  Biijle.  in  two  volumes,  which  Burns  gave  her  on  that  part- 
in<r  day.  has  been  recently  recovered.  On  the  first  volume  is  in- 
scnbed,  in  Burns's  hand,  '-'And  ve  shall  not  swear  by  My  Name 
falsely,  I  am  the  Lord.  Levit.  19th  chap.  .2th  verse  ; ''  and  on  the 
second  volume,  "  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself  but  shalt  perform 
unto  the  Lord  thine  oath.  Matth.  5th  chap.  33rd  verse.  But  the 
names  of  Mary  Campbell  and  Robert  Burns,  which  were  originally 
inscribed  on  the  volumes,  have  been  almost  obliterated.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Scott  Dougla.s,  the  most  recent  editor  who 
has  inve'sUgated  anew  the  whole  incident,  that,  "  in  the  whirl  of 
excitement  which  .soon  followed  that  Sunday,  Burns  forgot  his  vow 
to  poor  Mary,  and  that  she,  heart-sore  at  his  neglect,  deleted  the 
names  from  this  touching  memorial  of  their  secret  betrothal. 

Certain  it  is  that  in  the  very  next  month,  June,  1786,  we  hncl 
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Burns,  in  writing  to  one  of  his  friends  about  "  poor,  ill-aavised, 
ungrateful  Armour,"  declaring  that,  "  to  confess  a  truth  between 
you  and  me,  1  do  still  love  her  to  distraction  after  all,  though  I 
won't  tell  her  so  if  I  were  to  see  her."  And  Chambers  even  sug- 
gests that  tliere  was  still  a  third  love  interwoven,  at  this  very  time, 
in  the  complicated  web  of  Burns's  fickle  affections.  Burns,  though 
he  wrote  several  poems  about  Highland  Alary,  which  afterwards 
appeared,  never  mentioned  her  name  to  any  of  his  family.  Even 
if  there  was  no  more  in  the  story  than  what  has  been  here  given, 
no  wonder  that  a  heart  like  Burns,  which,  for  all  its  unsteadfast- 
ness,  never  lost  its  sensibility,  nor  even  a  sense  of  conscience, 
should  have  been  visited  by  the  remorse  which  forms  the  burden 
of  the  lyric  to  Mary  in  heaven,  written  three  years  after. 

"  Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 
Hear'st  thou  the  pangs  that  rend  his  breast  ? 

The  misery  of  his  condition,  about  the  time  when  Highland 
Mary  died,  and  the  conflicting  feelings  which  agitated  him,  are 
depicted  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  prob- 
ably ai)out  October,  1786,  to  his  friend  Robert  Aiken: 

"  There  are  many  things  that  plead  strongly  against  it  [seeking 
a  place  in  the  Excise]:  the  uncertainty  of  getting  soon  into  busi- 
ness; the  consequences  of  my  follies,  which  perhaps  make  it  im- 
practicable for  me  to  stay  at  home ;  and,  besides,  I  have  been  for 
some  time  pining  under  secret  wretchedness,  from  causes  whicli 
you  pretty  well  know — the  pang  of  disappointment,  the  sting  of 
pride,  with  some  wandering  stabs  of  remorse,  which  never  fail  to 
settle  on  my  vitals  like  vultures  when  attention  is  not  called  away 
by  the  calls  of  society  or  the  vagaries  of  the  Muse.  Even  in  the 
hour  of  social  mirtii,  my  gayety  is  the  madness  of  an  intoxicated 
criminal  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  All  these  reasons 
urge  me  to  go  abroad,  and  to  all  these  reasons  I  have  only  one 
answer — the  feelings  of  a  father.  This,  in  the  present  mood  I  am 
in,  overbalances  everything  that  can  be  laid  in  the  scale  against  it. 
You  may  perliaps  think  it  an  extravagant  fancy,  but  it  is  a  senti- 
ment which  strikes  home  to  my  very  soul ;  though  sceptical  in  some 
points  of  our  current  belief,  yet  L  think  I  have  every  evidence  for 
the  reality  of  a  life  beyond  tlie  stinted  bourne  of  our  present  exist- 
ence ;  if  so,  then  how  should  1,  in  tlie  presence  of  tiiat  tremendous 
Being,  the  Author  of  existence,  how  should  1  meet  the  reproaches 
of  those  who  stand  to  me  in  the  dear  relation  of  children,  whom  I 
deserted  in  the  smiling  innocency  of  helpless  infancy  ?  Oh,  Thou 
great  unknown  Power  !  Thou  Almighty  God  !  who  hast  lighted  up 
reason  in  my  breast,  and  blessed  me  with  immortality!  I  have  fre- 
quently wandered  from  that  order  and  regularity  necessary  for  the 
perfection   of  Thy  works,  yet  'ihou  hast  never  left  me  nor  forsaken 

me.  .  .  ." 

******* 

"  You  see,  sir,  that  if  to  know  one's  errors  were  a  probability 
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of  mcndin-  them,  I  stand  a  fair  chance;  but,  according  to  the 
reverend  Westminster  divines,  though  conviction  must  precede 
conversion,  it  is  very  far  from  always  implymg  it. 

This  letter  exhibits  the  tumult  of  soul  m  which  he  had  been 
tossed  durin-  the  last  six  months  before  it  was  written.  He  had 
bv  his  own  cSnduct  wound  round  himself  complications  trom  which 
he  could  not  extricate  himself,  yet  which  he  could  not  but  poign- 
antlv  feel.  One  cannot  read  of  the  "  wandering  stabs  of  remorse 
of  which  he  speaks,  without  thinking  of  Highland  Mary. 

Some  months  before  the  above  letter  was  written,  in  the  April 
of  the  same  year,  at  the  time  when  he  first  tell  into  trouble  with 
Jean  Armour  and  her  father.  Burns  had  resolved  to  leave  his  coun- 
Uv  and  sail  for  the  West  Indies.  He  agreed  with  a  Mr.  Douglas 
to  <ro  to  Jamaica  and  become  a  book-keeper  on  his  estate  there. 
Buthow  were  funds  to  be  got  to  pay  his  passage-money  ?  His 
fiiend  Gavin  Hamilton  suggested  that  the  needed  sum  might  be 
raised,  if  he  were  to  publish  by  subscription  the  poems  he  had 
lying  in  his  table-drawer.  .         ,,■  \     a 

Accordingly,  in  April,  the  publication  of  his  poems  was  resx^lved 
on      His  friends,   Gavin  Hamilton  ot  Mauchlme,  Aiken  and  Bal- 
lantvne  of  Ayr,  Muir  and   Parker  of    Kilmarnock,  and  pthers- 
all    did   their   best   to    get    the  subscription    lists    quickly  hlled. 
The    last-named  person   put  down  his  own  name  tor  thirty-hve 
copies.     The  printing  of  them  was  committed  to  John  W  ilson   a 
printer  in  Kilmarnock,  and  during  May.  June,  and  July  of  1786,  the 
vvork  of  the  press   was  going  forward.     In  the   interval  between 
the  resolution  to  publish  and    the  appearance  of  the  poems,  dur- 
incrs  his  distraction   about  Jean  Armour's  conduct,  followed  b,v  the 
episode  of  Highland  Mary.  Burns  gave  vent  to  his  own  dark  feel- 
ino-s  in  some  of  tlie   saddest  strains  that  ever  fell  from  him— the 
lilies  on  The  Mountain  Daisy,  The  Lament,  the  Odes  to  Despon- 
dency, and    to   Ruin.     And   yet   so    various    were    his    moods,  so 
versatile  his  powers,  that  it  was  during  that  same  interval  that  he 
composed,  in  a  very  different  vein,  The  Twa  Doo^s,  and  probably 
also  his  satire  of    The  Holy  Fair.     The  following  is  the  account 
the  poet  gives  of  these  transactions  in  the  autobiographical  sketch 
of  himsel?  which  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Moore  : 

"  I  now  began  to  l)c  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  maker  of 
rhvmes.  The'^first  of  my  poetic  offspring  tiiat  saw  light  wasabur- 
lesque  lamentation  of  a  quarrel  between  two  reverend  Calvinists  ; 
bolli  of  them  were  dramatis  persona  in  my  Holy  Fair.  I  had  a 
notion  myself  that  the  piece  had  some  merit  :  but  to  prevent  the 
worst,  I  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  a  friend  wlio  was  fond  of  such  things, 
and  told  him  that  I  could  not  guess  who  was  the  author  of  it  but 
that  I  thought  it  pretty  clever.  With  a  certain  description  of  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  the  laity,  it  met  with  a  roar  of  applause. 

"^  Holy  Willie's  Prav'er  next  made  its  appearance,  and  alarmed 
the  Kirk  Session  so  miich,  that  they  held  several  meetings  to  look 
over  their  spiritual  artillerv,  if  haply  any  of  it  might  be  pointed 
against  profane  rhymers,     tlnluckilv  for  me,  my  wandering  led  me 
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on  another  side,  witliin  point-blank  shot  of  their  heaviest  metal. 
This  is  the  unfortunate  incident  which  gave  rise  to  my  printed 
poem,  T/ie  Lament.  This  was  a  most  melancholy  affair,  which  I 
cannot  yet  bear  to  reflect  on,  and  had  very  nearly  given  me  one  or 
two  of  the  principal  qualifications  for  a  place  among  those  who 
have  lost  the  chart  and  mistaken  the  reckoning  of  Rationality. 

"  1  gave  up  my  part  of  the  farm  to  my  brother,  and  made  what 
little  preparation  was  in  my  power  for  Jam.aica.  But,  before  leav- 
ing my  native  country  for  ever,  I  resolved  to  publish  my  poems. 
I  weighed  my  productions  as  impartially  as  was  in  my  power ;  I 
thought  they  had  merit ;  and  it  was  a  delicious  idea  that  I  should 
be  called  a  clever  fellow,  even  though  it  should  never  reach  my 
ears — a  poor  negro-driver,  or  perhaps  a  victim  to  that  inhospitable 
clime,  and  gone  to  the  world  of  spirits !  I  can  truly  say,  that 
pauvre  inco7inu  as  I  then  was,  I  had  pretty  nearly  as  high  an  idea 
of  my  works  as  I  have  at  this  moment,  when  the  public  has  de- 
cided in  their  favour.    .   .    . 

"  I  threw  off  about  six  hundred  copies,  of  which  I  got  subscrijv 
tions  for  about  three  hundred  and  fifty.  My  vanity  was  highly 
gratified  by  the  reception  I  met  with  from  the  public  ;'  and  besides, 
1  pocketed,  all  expenses  deducted,  nearly  twenty  ponnds.  This 
sum  came  very  seasonably,  as  I  was  thinking  of  indenting  myself, 
for  want  of  money,  to  procure  a  passage.  As  soon  as  1  was  master 
of  nine  guineas,  the  price  of  wafting  me  to  the  torrid  zone,  I  took 
a  steerage  passage  in  the  first  ship  that  was  to  sail  from  the  Clyde, 
for 

'  Hungry  ruin  had  me  in  the  wind.' 

"  I  had  been  for  some  days  skulking  from  covert  to  covert,  under 
all  the  terrors  of  a  jnil,  as  some  ill-advised  people  had  uncoupled 
the  merciless  pack  of  the  law  at  my  heels.  I  had  taken  the  last 
farewell  of  my  friends  ;  my  chest  was  on  the  way  to  Greenock :  1 
had  composed  the  last  song  I  should  ever  measure  in  Caledonia, 
'  The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  fast,^  when  a  letter  from  Dr.  Black- 
wood to  a  friend  of  mine  overthrew  all  my  schemes,  by  opening  up 
new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition." 

It  was  at  the  close  of  July,  while  Burns  was,  according  to  his 
own  account,  "  wandering  from  one  friend's  house  to  another,"  to 
avoid  the  jail  with  which  he  was  threatened  by  Jean  Armour's 
father,  that  the  volume  appeared,  containing  the  immortal  poems 
(1786).  That  Burns  himself  had  some  true  estimate  of  their  real 
worth  is  shown  by  tlie  way  in  which  he  expresses  himself  in  his 
preface  to  his  volume. 

Ushered  in  with  what  Lockhart  calls  a  "modest  and  manly 
preface,"  the  Kilmarnock  volume  went  forth  to  the  world.  The 
fame  of  it  spread  at  once  like  wild-fire  throughout  Ayrsliire  and  the 
parts  adjacent.  This  is  the  account  of  its  reception  given  by  Robert 
Heron,  a  young  literary  man,  who  was  at  that  time  living  in  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright : — ••  Old  and  young,  high  and  low,  grave 
and  gay,  learned  or  ignorant,  were  alike  delighted,  agitated,  trans- 
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^^rtpH      T  was  at  that  time  resident  in  Galloway,  contiguous  to 
Cshire  and  I  can  we  1  remember  how  even  ploughboys  and  ma,d- 
fervants  would  have  gladly  bestowed  the  wages  they  earned  mos 
Sy%^°which  the^y  -^-^^^::^^^:&ti 

f^  before  pubHcation,  and  the  remainder  seems  to  have  been  sold 
off  in  about  two  months  from  their  hrst  appearance      When  a  1  ex 
Senses  were  paid,  Burns  received  twenty  pounds  as  his  share  ot 
?he    orofits      Small  as  this  sum  was,  it  would   have   more   than 
sufficed  to  con V™    him  to  the  West  Indies;  and,  accordmgly,  wUh 
n^e^ounds'of  h  he  took  a  steerage  passage  in  a  vessel  wh.ch^was 
exnected  to  sail  from  Greenock  at  the  begmnmg  of  September. 
Bu't  from  one  cause  or  another  the  day  of  -l\"g -f^^P^/g^^^' 
Ss  friends  be-an  to  talk  of  trying  to  get  hmi  a  place  in  the  Lxc.se 
h  s  Sme  was  rapidly  widening  in  his  own  country,  and  his  pouer. 
were  fincHn '  a  ^response  in  minds  superior  to  any  which  \.^  had 
Sher^  knSwn.     Ap  to  this  time  he  had  "^^  ^-^^jf  J,^,^;!^^^ 
persons  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  convivial  lawye.-s  of  Mauchi^ne 
and  Ayr,  and  the  mundane  ministers  of  ^^e   New   Light  sch^^^^ 
-Rnt  nnvv  nersnns  of  everv  rank  were  anxious  to  become  acquainiLu 
wifh  tl  e  S"?ful  A>r.4ire   Ploughman,  for  it  was  by  that  nan.e 
he  now  began  to  be  kn'own,  just  as  in  the  next  genera   on  anotcr 
Doet  of  as  humble  birth  was  spoken  of  as  The  Lttnck  biiepnero. 
^-he  first  persons  of  a  higher  order  who  sought  the  ^cquaintancesh  p 
of  Burns  were  Dugald  Stewart  and  Mrs.  Dunlop  of  Dunlop.      1  he 
former  of  these  two  was  the  celebrated  Scotch  metaphysician,  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Edinburgh  and  its  University  at  the  close 
of  last  and  the  beginning  of  this  century.    He  h^PPe"^^;^^^  Pay- 
ing   the  summer  at  Catrine,  oh  the  Ayr,  a  few  miles  irom  Burns  s 
fa?m  and  having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  poet  .s  works  and 
cha'acte?  by  Mr.   Mackenzie,  Aie  surgeon  of  Mauchline    he  in- 
vited the  poet  and  the  medical  man  to  dme  with  him  at  Catrine 
The  day  o    this  meeting  was  the  23rd  of  October,  only  three  days 
after  thlt  on  which  Higliland  Mary  died     j^-?%-??"     jf  .^/t 
not  only  the  professor  and  his  accomplished  wife,  but  for  the  first 
Sme  in  his  li  e  dined  with  a  live  lord-a  young  nobleman,  said  to 
hTve  been  of  hi-h  promise,  Lord  Daer,  eldest  son  of  the  then  Earl 
Sf  Selkirk.     He°  had  been'a  former  pupil  of  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
happened  to  be  at  that  time  his  guest.    Burns  has  left  the  following 
humorous  record  of  his  own  feelings  at  that  meeting: 

"  This  wot  ye  all  whom  it  concerns, 
I,  Rhvmer  Robin,  alias  Burns, 

'  October  twenty-third, 
A  ne'er  to  be  forsjotten  day. 
Sac  far  I  sprachlcd  up  the  brae  [clambered], 

I  dinner'd  wi'  a  Lord. 
♦  «»**• 

"  But  wi'  a  Lord  !  stand  out  my  shin, 
A  Lord— a  Peer,  an  Earl's  Son  I 
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Up  higher  yet  my  bonnet  ! 
And  sic  a  lord  !  lang  Scotch  ells  twa, 
Our  Peerage  he  o'erlooks  them  a', 

As  1  look  o'er  a  sonnet, 

"  But  oh  for  Hogarth's  magic  power  1 

To  show  Sir  Bardie's  willyart  glower  [bewildered], 
And  how  he  stared  and  stammered, 
When  goaven,  as  if  led  in  branks  [moving  stupidly], 
And  stumpin'  on  his  ploughman    shanks, 
He  in  the  parlour  hammered. 

"  I  sidling  sheltered  in  a  nook, 

An'  at  his  Lordship  steal't  a  look 
Like  some  portentous  omen; 
Except  good  sense  and  social  glee. 
An'  (what  surprised  me)  modesty, 
I  marked  nought  uncommon. 

"I  watched  the  symptoms  o'  the  great. 
The  gentle  pride,  the  lordly  state, 
The  arrogant  assuming; 
The  fient  a  pride,  nae  pride  had  he, 
Nor  sauce,  nor  state,  that  I  could  see, 

Mair  than  an  honest  ploughman." 

From  this  record  of  that  evening  given  by  Burns,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  turn  to  the  impression  made  on  Professor  Stewart  by  the 
their  first  interview.     He  says  : 

"  His  manners  were  then,  as  they  continued  ever  afterwards, 
simple,  manly,  and  independent;  strongly  expressive  of  conscious 
genius  and  worth,  but  without  anything  that  indicated  forwardness, 
arrogance,  or  vanity.  He  took  his  share  in  conversation,  but  not 
more  than  belonged  to  him ;  and  listened  with  apparent  attention 
and  deference  on  subjects  where  his  want  of  education  deprived 
him  of  the  means  of  information.  If  there  had  been  a  little  more 
of  gentleness  and  accommodation  in  his  temper,  he  w^ould,  I  think, 
have  been  still  more  interesting;  but  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
give  law  in  the  circle  of  liis  ordinary  acquaintance,  and  his  dread 
of  anything  approaching  to  meanness  or  servility  rendered  his 
manner  somewhat  decided  and  hard.  Nothing,  perhaps,  was  more 
remarkable  among  his  various  attainments  than  the  fluency,  and 
precision,  and  originality  of  his  language,  when  he  spoke  in  com- 
pany ;  more  particularly  as  he  aimed  at  purity  in  his  turn  of  expres- 
sion, and  avoided,  more  successfully  than  most  Scotchmen,  the 
peculiarities  of  Scottish  pliraseology." 

Burns  parted  with  Dugald  Stewart,  after  this  evening  spent 
■with  him  in  Ayrshire,  to  meet  him  again  in  the  Edinburgh  coteries, 
amid  which  the  professor  shone  as  a  chief  light. 

Not  less  important  in  the  history  of  Burns  was  in  the  first  intro- 
duction to  Mrs.  Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  a  lady  who  continued  the  con- 
stant friend  of  himself  and  of  his  family  wjiile  she  lived.  She  was 
said  to  be  a  lineal  descendent  of  the  brother  of  the  great  hero  of 
Scotland,  William  Wallace.     Gilbert  Burns  gives  the  following  ac- 
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count  of  the  way  in  which  his  brother's  acquaintance  with  this  lady 
began  : 

"  Of  all  the  friendships,  which  Robert  acquired  in  Ayrshire  or 
elsewhere,  none  seemed  more  agreeable  to  him  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Dunlop  of  Dunlop.  nor  any  which  has  been  more  uniformly  and 
constantly  exerted  in  behalf  of  him  and  his  family,  of  which,  were 
it  proper,  I  could  give  many  instances.     Robert  was  on  the  point 
of  setting  out  for  Edinburgh  before  Mrs.  Dunlop  heard  of  him. 
About  the  time  of  my  brother's  publishing  in  Kilmarnock,  she  had 
been  afflicted  with  a  long  and  severe  illness,  which  had  reduced 
her  mind  to  the  most  distressing  state  of  depression.     In  this  sit- 
uation, a  copy  of  the  printed  poems  was  laid  on  her  table  by  a 
friend  ;  and  happening  to  open  on    The  Cotter'' s  Saturday  Night, 
she  read  it  over  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  surprise  ;  the  poet's 
description  of  the  simple  cottagers  opera'ion  on  her  mind  like  the 
charm  of  a  powerf\il  exorcist,  expellii-C  the  demon  ^««7«;  and  re- 
storing her  to  her  wonted  inward  harmony  and  satisfaction.     Mrs. 
Dunlo'p  sent  off  a  person  express  to  Mossgiel,  distant  fifteen  or 
sixteen  miles,  with  a  very  obliging  letter  to  my  brother,  desiring 
him  to  send  her  half  a  dozen  copies  of  his  poems,  if  he  had  them 
to  spare,  and  begging  he  would  do  her  the  pleasure  of  calling  at 
Dunlop  House  as  soon  as  convenient.     This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
correspondence  which  ended  only  with  the  poet's  life.     Nearly  the 
last  use  he  made  with  his  pen  was  writing  a  short  letter  to  this  lady 
a  few  davs  before  his  death." 

The  success  of  the  first  edition  of  his  poems  naturally   made 
Burns  anxious  to  see  a  second  edition  begun.     He  applied  to  his 
Kilmarnock  printer,  who  refused  the  venture,  unless  Burns  could 
supply    ready    money   to   pay   for  the    printing.     This    he    could 
not  do.     But  the  poems  by  this  time  had  been  read  and  admired 
by  the  most  cultivated  men  in  Edinburgh,  and  more  than  one  word 
of  encouragement  had  reached  him  from  that  city.     The  earliest  of 
these  was  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  blind  poet,  Dr.  Blacklock, 
to  whom  Mr.  Laurie,  the  kindly  and  accomplished  minister  of  Lou- 
doun, had  sent  the  volume.     This  Mr.  Laurie  belonged  to  the  more 
cultivated  section  of  the  moderate  party  in  the  Church,  as  it  was 
called,  and  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  Principal  Robertson, 
and  Dr,  Blacklock,  and  had  been  the  channel  through  which  Mac- 
pherson's  fragments  of  Ossian  had  first  been  brought  under  the  no- 
tice of  that  literary  circle,  which  afterwards  introduced  them  to  the 
world.     The  same  worthy  minister  had,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  poems,  made  Burns's  acquaintance,  and  had  received  him  with 
warm-hearted  hospitality.     This  kindness  the  poet  acknowledged, 
on  one  of  the  visits  to  the  manse  of  Loudoun,  by  leaving  in  the 
room  in  which  he  slept  a  short  poem  of  six  very  feeling  stanzas, 
which  contained  a  prayer  for  the  family.     This  is  the  last  stanza— 

*'  When  soon  or  late  they  reach  that  coast, 
O'er  life's  rough  ocean  driven, 
May  they  rejoice,  no  wanderer  lost, 
A  family  in  heaven  I  " 
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As  soon  as  Mr.  Laurie  received  the  letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock, 
written  on  the  4ikli  September,  in  which  warm  admiration  of  the 
Kilmarnock-  volume  was  expressed,  he  forwarded  it  to  Burns  at 
Mossgiel.  The  result  of  it  fell  like  sunshine  on  the  young  poet's 
heart ;  for,  as  he  says,  •'  The  doctor  belonged  to  a  set  of  critics  for 
whose  applause  I  had  not  dared  to  hope."  The  next  word  of  ap- 
proval from  Edinburgh  was  a  highly  appreciative  criticism  of  the 
poems,  which  appeared  in  a  number  of  T/ie  Pldhiburgh  Magazine 
at  the  begmning  of  November.  Up  till  this  time  Burns  had  not 
abandoned  his  resolution  to  emigrate  to  tiie  West  Indies.^  But  the 
refusal  of  the  Kilmarnock  printer  to  undertake  a  new  edition,  and 
the  voices  of  encouragement  reaching  him  from  Edinburgh,  com- 
bining witli  his  natural  desire  to  remain,  and  be  known  as  a  poet, 
in  Ins  native.countrv,  at  length  made  him  abandon  the  thought  of 
exile.  On  the  i8th  November  we  find  him  writing  to  a  friend, 
that  he  had  determined  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  the  27th  or  28tli 
November,  to  set  his  face  toward  the  Scottish  capital  and  try  his 
fortune  there. 

At  this  stage  of  the  poet's  career,  Chambers  pauses  to  speculate 
on  the  feelings  with  wliich  the  humble  family  at  Mossgiel  would 
hear  of  the  sudden  blaze  of  their  brother's  fame,  and  of  the  change 
it  had  made  in  his  prospects.  They  rejoiced,  no  doubt,  that  he  was 
tlms  rescued  from  compulsory  banishment,  and  were  no  way  sur- 
prised that  the  powers  they  had  long  known  him  to  possess  had 
at  length  won  the  world's  admiration.  If  he  had  fallen  into  evil 
courses,  none  knew  it  so  weir  as  they,  and  none  had  suffered  more 
by  these  aberrations.  Still,  with  all  his  faults,  he  had  always  been 
to  them  a  kind  son  and  brother,  not  loved  the  less  for  the  anxieties 
he  had  caused  them.  But  the  pride  and  satisfaction  they  felt  in 
his  newly-won  fame  would  be  deep,  not  demonstrative.  For  the 
Burns  family  were  a  shy,  reserved  race,  and  like  so  many  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry,  the  more  they  felt,  the  less  they  would  express. 
In  this  they  were  very  unlike  the  poet,  with  whom  to  have  a  feeling 
and  to  express  it  were  almost  synonymous.  His  mother,  though 
not  lacking  in  admiration  of  her  son,  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly 
concerned  lest  the  praises  of  his  genius  sliould  make  him  forget 
the  Giver  of  it.  Such  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  poet's 
family. 

What  may  we  imagine  his  own  feeling  to  have  been  in  this  crisis 
of  his  fate  ?  The  thought  of  Edinburgh  society  would  naturally 
stir  that  ambition  which  was  strong  within  him,  awaken  a  desire  to 
meet  the  men  who  were  praising  him  in  the  capital,  and  to  try  his 
powers  in  tiiat  wider  arena.  It  might  be  that  in  that  new  scene 
something  might  occur  wliich  would  reverse  the  current  of  his  for- 
tunes, and  set  him  free  from  the  crushing  poverty  that  had  hitherto 
kept  him  down.  Anvliow,  he  was  conscious  of  strong  powers, 
whicii  fitted  him  to  shine,  not  in  poetry  only,  but  in  conversation 
and  discussion  ;  and,  ploughman  tiiough  he  was,  he  did  not  shrink 
from  encountering  any  man  or  any  set  of  men.  Proud,  too,  we 
know  he  was,  and  his  pride  often  showed  itself  in  jealousy  and  sus- 
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picion  of  the  classes  who  were  socially  above  him,  until  such  feel- 
ings were  melted  by  kindly  intercourse  with  some  individual  man 
belonging  to  the  suspected  orders.  He  felt  himself  to  surpass  in 
natural  powers  those  who  were  his  superiors  in  rank  and  fortune, 
and  he  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  see  why  they  should  be  full 
of  this  world's  goods,  while  he  had  none  of  them.  He  had  not  yet 
learned — he  never  did  learn — that  lesson,  that  the  genius  he  had 
received  was  his  allotted  and  sufficient  portion,  and  that  his  wisdom 
lay  in  making  the  most  of  this  rare  inward  gift,  even  on  a  meagre 
allowance  of  the  world's  external  goods.  But  perhaps,  whether  he 
knew  it  or  not,  the  greatest  attraction  of  the  capital  was  the  secret 
hope  tliat  in  that  new  excitement  he  might  escape  from  the  demons 
of  remorse  and  despair  which  had  for  many  months  been  dogging 
him.  He  fnay  have  fancied  this,  but  the  pangs  which  Burns  had 
created  for  himself  were  too  deep  to  be  in  this  way  permanently 
l)ut  by. 

The  secret  of  his  settled  unhappiness  lay  in  the  affections  that 
he  had  abused  in  himself  and  in  others  who  had  trusted  him.  The 
course  he  had  run  since  his  Irvine  sojourn  was  not  of  a  kind  to  give 
peace  to  him  or  to  any  man.  A  coarse  man  of  the  world  might  have 
stifled  the  tender  voices  that  were  reproaching  him,  and  have  gone 
on  his  way  uncaring  that  his  conduct — 

"  Hardened  a'  within, 
And  petrified  the  feeling." 

But  Burns  could  not  do  tliis.  The  heart  that  had  responded  so 
feelingly  to  the  sufferings  of  lower  creatures,  the  unhoused  mouse, 
the  shivering  cattle,  the  wounded  hare,  could  not  without  shame 
remember  the  wrongs  he  had  done  to  those  human  beings  whose 
chief  fault  was  that  they  had  trusted  him  not  wisely  but  too  well. 
And  these  suggestions  of  a  sensitive  heart,  conscience  was  at  hand 
to  enforce — a  conscience  wonderfully  clear  to  discern  the  right 
even  when  the  will  was  least  able  to  fulfil  it.  The  excitements  of 
a  great  city,  and  the  loud  praises  of  his  fellow-men,  might  enable 
him  momentarily  to  forget,  but  could  not  permanently  stifle  inward 
voices  like  these.  So  it  was  with  a  heart  but  ill  at  ease,  bearing 
dark  secrets  he  could  tell  to  no  one,  that  Burns  passed  from  his 
Ayrshire  cottage  into  the  applause  of  the  Scottish  capital. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FIRST   WINTER   IN   EDINBURGH. 

The  journey  of  Burns  trom  Mossgiel  to  Edinburgh  was  a  sort 
of  triumphal  progress.  He  rode  on  a  pony,  lent  him  by  a  friend,  and 
as  the  journey  took  two-days,  his  resting-place  the  first  night  was 
at  the  farm-house  of  Covington  Mains,  in  Lanarkshire,  hard  by  the 
Clyde.  The  tenant  of  this  farm,  Mr.  Prentice,  was  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  Burns's  poems,  and  had  subscribed  for  twenty 
copies  of  the  second  edition.  His  son.  years  afterwards,  in  a  letter 
to  Christopher  North,  thus  describes  the  evening  on  which  Burns 
appeared  at  his  father's  farm  :— ''  All  the  farmers  in  the  parish  had 
read  the  poet's  then  published  works,  and  were  anxious  to  see  him. 
They  were  all  asked  to  meet  him  at  a  late  dinner,  and  the  signal  of 
his  arrival  was  to  be  a  white  sheet  attached  to  a  pitchfork,  and  put 
on  the  top  of  a  corn-stack  in  the  barn-yard.  The  parish  is  a  beau- 
tiful amphitheatre,  with  the  Clyde  winding  through  it— Wellbrae 
Hill  to  the  west,  Tinto  Hill  and  the  Culter  P'^ells  to  the  south,  and 
the  pretty,  green,  conical  hill,  Quothquan  Law,  to  the  east.  My 
father's  stack-yard,  lying  in  the  centre,  was  seen  from  every  house 
in  the  parish.  At  length  Burns  arrived,  mounted  on  a  borrowed 
pownie.  Instantly  was  the  white  flag  hoisted,  and  as  instantly  were 
seen  the  farmers  issuing  from  their  houses,  and  convergmg  to  the 
point  of  meeting.  A  glorious  evening,  or  rather  night,  which  bor- 
rowed something  from  the  morning,  followed,  and  the  conversation 
of  tlie  poet  confirmed  and  increased  the  admiration  created  by  his 
v/ritings.  On  the  following  morning  he  breakfasted  with  a  large  party 
at  the'next  farm-house,  tenanted  by  James  Stodart;  . . .  took  lunch 
with  a  large  party  at  the  bank  in  Carnwath,  and  rode  into  Edinburgh 
that  eveni'i'ig  on  X'^Qpownie,  which  he  returned  to  the  owner  in  a  few 
days  afterwards  by  John  Samson,  the  brother  of  the  immortal  Tamr 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  receptions  which  were 
henceforth  to  await  Burns  wherever  his  coming  was  known.  If 
such  welcomes  were  pleasing  to  his  ambition,  they  must  have  been 
trying  both  to  his  bodily  and  his  mental  health. 

Burns  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  28th  of  November.  1786. 
The  one  man  of  note  there  with  whom  he  had  sny  acquaintance 
was  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  whom,  as  already  mentioned,  he 
had  met  in  .-Yvrshire.     But  it  was  not  to  him  or  to  any  of  his 
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reputation  that  he  first  turned ;  but  he  sought  refuge  with  John 
Richmond,  an  old  Mauchline  acquaintance,  who  was  humbly  lodged 
in  Baxter's  Close,  Lawnmarket.  During  the  whole  of  his  hrst 
winter  in  Edinburgh,  Burns  lived  in  the  lodging  of  this  poor  lad, 
and  shared  with  h'im  his  single  room  and  bed,  for  which  they  paid 
three  shillings  a  week.  It  was  from  this  retreat  that  Burns  was 
afterwards  to  go  forth  into  the  best  society  of  the  Scottish  capital, 
and  thither,  after  those  brief  hospitalities  were  over,  he  had  to 
return.  For  some  davs  after  his  arrival  in  town,  he  called  on  no 
one— letters  of  introdGction  he  had  none  to  deliver.  But  he  is  said 
to  have  wandered  about  alone,  "looking  down  from  Arthur  s  beat, 
surveying  the  place,  gazing  at  the  Castle,  or  looking  into  the 
windows  of  the  booksellers'  shops,  where  he  saw  all  books  of  he 
day,  save  the  poems  of  the  Ayshire  Ploughman  '/  He  found  his 
way  to  the  lowly  grave  of  Fergusson,  and,  kneeling  down,  kissed 
the  sod  •  he  sought  out  the  house  of  Allan  Ramsay,  and  on  entering 
it,  took  off  his  hat.  While  Burns  is  thus  employed,  we  mav  cas  a 
glance  at  the  capital  to  which  he  had  come,  and  the  society  he 
was  about  to  enter.  i    ,  ^« 

Edinburgh  at  that  time  was  still  adorned  by  a  large  number_  of 
the  stars  of  literature,  which,  although  none  of  those  then  living 
may  have  reached  the  first  magnitude,  had  together  made  a  galaxy 
in  the  northern  heavens,  from  the  middle  till  the  close  of  last 
century.  At  that  time  literature  was  well  represented  in  the 
University.  The  Head  of  it  was  Dr.  Robertson,  well  known  as 
the  historian  of  Charles  V.,  and  as  the  au'hor  of  other  historic 
works.  The  cliair  of  Belles-Letters  was  filled  by  the  accompiislicl 
Dr.  Hucrh  Blair,  whose  lectures  remain  one  of  the  best  samples 
of  the  correct  and  elegant,  but  narrow  and  frigid  style,  both  ot 
sentiment  and  criticism,  which  then  flourished  throughout  Europe, 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  Edinburgh.  Another  still  greater  or- 
nament of  the  University  was  Dugald  Stewart,  the  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  whose  works,  if  tiiey  have  often  been  surpassed 
in  depth  and  originality  of  speculation,  have  seldom  been  equalled 
for  solid  sense  and  polished  ease  of  diction.  The  professors  at 
that  time  were  most  of  them  either  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the 
clery-y,  or  closely  connected  with  them. 

Amon<r  the  literary  men  unconnected  with  the  University,  by 
far  the  greatest  name,  that  of  David  Hume,  had  disappeared  about 
ten  yea^s  before  Burns  arrived  in  the  capital.  But  his  Mend.  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  author  of  The  Wealth  of  Nations^  ^i^\\  lingered. 
Mr.  Henry  Macken/,ie,  "  The  Man  of  Feeling,"  as  he  was  called 
from  his  best  known,  work,  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
polished  as  well  as  popular  writers  in  Scotland.  He  was  tnen 
conducting  a  periodical  called  the  Z^««A'^r,  which  was  acknowl- 
edged as  tlie  highest  tribunal  of  criticism  in  Scotland,  and  was  not 

unknown  beyond  il.  r.i     tt   •  «^ 

But  even  more  influential  tlian  the  literary  lights  of  the  Univer- 
sity were  the  magnates  of  the  Bench  and  Bar.  During  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth,  the  bcoltisr? 
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Bar  was  recruted  almost  entirely  from  the  younger  sons  of  ancient 
Scottish  families.  To  the  patrician  feelings  which  they  brought 
with  them  from  their  homes  these  men  added  tliat  exclusiveness 
which  clings  to  a  profession  claiming  for  itself  the  highest  place  in 
the  city  where  they  resided.  Modern  democracy  has  made  rude 
inroads  on  what  was  formerly  something  of  a  select  patrician 
caste.  But  the  profession  of  the  Bar  has  never  wanted  either 
then  or  in  more  recent  times  some  genial  and  original  spirits  who 
broke  through  the  crust  of  exclusiveness.  Such,  at  the  time  of 
Burns's  advent,  was  Lord  Monl^oddo,  the  speculative  and  humor- 
ous judge,  who  in  his  own  way  anticipated  the  theory  of  man's  de- 
scent from  the  monkey.  Such,  too,  was  the  genial  and  graceful 
Henry  Erskine,  the  brother  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  that  name, 
the  pride  and  the  favourite  of  his  profession — the  sparkling  and 
ready  wit  who,  thirteen  years  before  the  day  of  Burns,  had  met  the 
rude  manners  of  Dr.  Johnson  with  a  well-known  repartee.  When 
the  Doctor  visited  the  Parliament  House,  Erskine  was  presented 
to  him  by  Boswell,  and  was  somewhat  gruffly  received.  After 
having  made  his  bow,  Erskine  slipped  a  shilling  into  Boswell's 
hand,  whispering  that  it  was  for  the  sight  of  his  bear  I 

Besides  these  two  classes,  the  occupants  of  the  Professorial 
chair  and  of  the  Bar,  there  still  gathered  every  winter  in  Edin- 
burgh a  fair  sprinkling  of  rank  and  beauty,  which  had  not  yet 
abandoned  the  Scottish  for  the  English  capital.  The  leader  at 
that  time  in  gay  society  was  the  well-known  Duchess  of  Gordon — 
a  character  so  remarkable  in  her  day  that  some  rumour  of  her  still 
lives  in  Scottish  memory.  The  impression  made  upon  her  by 
Burns  and  his  conversation  shall  afterwards  be  noticed. 

Though  Burns  for  the  first  day  or  two  after  his  arrival  wandered 
about  companionless,  he  was  not  left  long  unfriended.  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple,  of  Orangefield,  an  Ayrshire  country  gentleman,  a  warm- 
hearted man,  and  a  zealous  Freemason,  who  had  become  acquaint- 
ed with  Burns  during  the  previous  summer,  now  introduced  tiie 
Ayrshire  bard  to  his  relative,  the  Earl  of  Glencairn.  This  no!iIe- 
man,  who  had  heard  of  I5urns  from  his  Ayrshire  factor,  welcomed 
him  in  a  very  friendly  spirit,  introduced  him  to  his  connexion, 
Henry  Erskine,  and  also  recommended  him  to  the  good  offices  of 
Creech,  at  that  time  the  first  publisher  in  Edinburgh.  Of  Lord 
Glencairn,  Chambers  says  that  "  his  personal  beauty  formed  the 
index  to  one  of  the  fairest  characters."  As  long  as  he  lived  he 
did  his  utmost  to  befriend  Burns,  and  on  his  death,  a  few  years 
after  this  time,  the  poet,  who  seldom  praised  the  great  unless  he 
respected  and  loved  them,  composed  one  of  his  most  pathetic 
elegies. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  his  few  Ayrshire  connexions  onlv.  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  others,  that  Burns  was  indebted 
for  his  introduction  to  Edinburgh  society.  His  own  fame  was 
now  enough  to  secure  it.  A  criticism  of  his  pocnis,  whicli  ai> 
peared  within  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  in  the 
Lounqer,  on  the  9th  of  December,  did  much  to  increase  his  rep- 
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utation     The  author  of  that  criticism  was  The  Man  of  Feeling,  and 
?oiim  belongs  the   credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  claim  that 
Buns  should  be  recognised  as  a  great  original  poet,  not  relatively 
only  in  consideration^of  the  difficulties  he  had   to   -^  '""ggle  with 
but  absolutely  on  the  ground  of  the   intrinsic    excellence  of  his 
work      He  pointed  to  l^is  power  of  delineating  manners,  of  paint- 
no-  the  passions,  and  of   describing  scenery,  as  all  bearing  the 
st?mD  of  true  -enius  ;  he  called  on  his   countrymen  to  recognise 
haT^  °  eat  national  poet  had  arisen  amongst  them,  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  -ift  that  in  him  had  been  bestowed  upon  their  generation. 
Alludn'lo   his  narrow  escape  from   exile  he  exhorted  them  to 
reta  n  and  to  cherish  this  inestimable  gift  of  a  natn-e  poet,  and  to 
reu    r  as  far  as  possible,  the   wrongs  which  sulienng  or  neglect 
Srinfltcted  on  hi'm.     Th;  Lounger  had  at  that  time  a  wide  circu^ 
lation  in  Scotland,  and  penetrated  even  to  England.    It  was  known 
and^ead  by  the  poet  Cowper,   who,  whether  from  this  or  some 
otltr  souS,  became  acquainted  with  the  poems  of  Burns  within 
the  first  year  of  their  publication.     In  July,  1 7S7,  we  find  the  poet 
oinf'Ask  telling   a  correspondent  that  he   had  read  Burns  s 
noems  twice;  "  and  though  they  be  written  in  a  language  that  is 
Sew  to  me         .   1  think  them,  on  the  whole,  a  very  extraordinary 
nroduct"on      He  is,  I  bcHeve,  the  only  poet  these  kingdoms  have 
produced  in  the   lower  lank  of  life  since  Shakespeare  (I  shoul^ 
?a?hersav  since  Pi°or),  who  need  not  be  indebted  for  ^nj  part  of 
Ss  oraise  tTa  charitable   consideration  of  his  origin   and  the  dis- 
advan?r.e    under  which  he  has  laboured."     Cowper  thus  endorses 

r  "IS5  tot^^  ^^^  IX  afS^Ss'^s;:^^ 

door  in  Edinburgh  to  liuins.    /^; ' "  .     ,,   .u     celebrities— 

,„i.  latter  feeling  -»   .>...^  f/pre     ed"i."l>f  ^how^k  "  in  the 

dcnce.     As  Mr.  I'OC'^"^^ '^  ,  .    ,Vi;,.f  tint   in  the  society  of  the 
whole  strain  of  his  beanng  his  bcl  et  that     1  ^^^  ^^^^^^.^^^^  ,^ 
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ful  powers  of  conversation.     These  impressed  them,  they  say,  with 
a  greater  sense  of  his  genius  than  even  his  finest  poems. 

With  the  ablest  men  that  he  met  he  held  iiis  own  in  argument, 
astonishing  all  listeners  by  the  strength  of  his  judgment,  and  the 
keenness  of  his  insight  both  into  men  and  things.  And  when  he 
warmed  on  subjects  which  interested  him,  the  boldest  stood  amazed 
at  the  flashes  of  his  wit,  and  the  vehement  flow  of  liis  impassioned 
eloquence.  With  the  "high-born  ladies  "  he  succeeded  even  bet- 
ter than  with  the  "stately  patricians  " — as  one  of  those  dames  her- 
self expressed  it,  fairly  carrying  them  off  their  feet  by  the  defer- 
ence of  his  manner,  and  the  mingled  humour  and  pathos  of  his 
talk. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  in  what  dress  Burns  generally  ap- 
peared in  Edinburgh.  Soon  after  coming  thither  he  is  said  to 
have  laid  aside  his  country  clothes  for  "a  suit  of  blue  and  buff, 
the  livery  of  Mr.  Fox,  with  buckskins  and  top-boots."  How  he 
wore  his  hair  will  be  seen  immediately.  There  are  several  well- 
known  descriptions  of  Burns's  manner  and  appearance  during  his 
Edinburgh  sojourn,  which,  often  as  they  have  been  quoted,  cannot 
be  passed  by  in  any  account  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Walker,  who  met  him  for  the  first  time  at  breakfast  in  the 
house  of  Dr,  Blacklock,  says,  "  I  was  not  much  struck  by  his  first 
appearance.  His  person,  though  strong  and  well-knit,  and  much 
superior  to  what  might  be  expected  in  a  ploughman,  appeared  to 
be  only  of  the  middle  size,  but  was  rather  above  it.  His  motions 
were  firm  and  decided,  and,  though  without  grace,  were  at  the 
same  time  so  free  from  clownish  constraint  as  to  show  that  he  had 
not  always  been  confined  to  the  society  of  his  profession.  His 
countenance  was  not  of  that  elegant  cast  which  is  most  frequent 
among  the  upper  ranks,  but  it  was  manly  and  intelligent,  and 
marked  by  a  thougiitful  gravity  which  shaded  at  times  into  stern- 
ness. In  his  large  dark  eye  the  most  striking  index  of  his  genius 
resided.  It  was  full  of  mind.  .  ,  .  He  was  plainly  but  properly 
dressed,  in  a  style  midway  between  the  holiday  costume  of  a  farmer 
and  that  of  the  company  with  which  he  now  associated.  His 
black  hair  without  powder,  at  a  time  when  it  was  generally  worn, 
was  tied  behind,  and  spread  upon  his  forehead.  Had  I  niet  him 
near  a  seaport,  I  should  have  conjectured  him  to  be  the  master  of 
a  merchant  vessel.  ...  In  no  part  of  Iiis  manner  was  there  the 
slightest  affectation ;  nor  could  a  stranger  have  suspected,  from 
anytiiing  in  his  behaviour  or  conversation,  that  he  had  been  for 
some  months  the  favourite  of  all  the  fasliionable  circles  of  the 
metropolis.  In  conversation  he  was  powerful.  His  conceptions  and 
expressions  were  of  corresponding  vigour,  and  on  all  subjects  were 
as  remote  as  possible  from  commonplaces.  Though  somewhat  au- 
thoritative, it  was  in  a  way  whicii  gave  little  offence, and  was  readily 
imputed  to  his  inexperience  in  those  modes  of  smoothing  dissent  and 
softening  assertion,  which  are  important  characteristics  of  polished 
manners. 

"  The  day  after  my  first    introduction  to  Burns,  I    supped   with 
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u-  of  nr  RKir-s  The  other  guests  were  few,  and  as  tbey  had 
him  at  Dr.  Blair  s.  i  ne  "^  *=  endeavoured  to  draw  him  out, 
come  to  meet   Burns,  the  Doctor  enueavoure  ^    .^, 

eloquence,  in  a  tone  so  YX^'^^^h^;^^^^^,^^.^^  Dr.  Blair,  we  are 

^^:^l^t^^:^^^^lo  painful  to  him  had  the  re- 
-^"^Sn^i;^tS- doubt,  ^m  aU  1);^ ---^^::^^S 

pdde  not  uncommon  among  his  countryman,  -^^^^^^^^l' ^:it  of 
fie  --ners  aiKl  considerauo      or  ot^^^  ,,    ,,. 

:r%^:d -l;im?nt:::m:7cS  of  ru^deness  in  society  which  have  been 

receded  with  perh-P;;  to"  ^f^^:^"^  testimony  of  Dugald 
Against  these  remaksc^u^^^^^  se      ^^.^^^^^^^.^^^  l^^  ,.^„^,,  ^^^ 
Stewart,  wlio  says  :       1  he  ^"emic  as  ^^.^  ^^^^_ 

descriptions  ojl^ersons  would  ^^^^^^  ,,,,,,  ,,,ich  they 
I  cannot  say  ih.i  I  !??'^';Y^;^^^/uic  same  simplicity  wli.ch  had 
left  on  his  '■■'"^K,"^  'fffi'gti  saw  him  in  the  country,  nor  did 
struck  mc  so  lorcibly  when  ^^'ll\  l^^'  from  tlie  number  and 

he  seem  to  feel  any  add,  lonal  self-importance  ir 

rank  of  his  new  _  acquaintance  H^  ^^^  f^^  "c  charmed  me  still 
early  in  the  morning,  to  the  ^5'^'^'.  /''"i' '' ^ad  ever  dc^ne  in  corn- 
more  by  his  private  conversa  ion  t^^"  l;^   ^^  ^^^^  of  n.ture  ;  and 

pany.  'hc  was  P-Y'^^f  ^  ^'/^.a^ir  n^  a  disSn;  prospect  in  one  of 
he  once  told  me,  when     was  f^^'"^^^^  i,,oking  cottages 

our  morning  walks     ^^t  the  s^l  t  01  (mderstand  who  had 

gave  a  pleasure  to  his  mn  1  f  "^  ""'^,^.„'\nd  worth  which  they 
-not  witnessed,  Hke^j.--  ^  ,  ^         rnvcr:a'orconveyed  of  the 

contained 1  he  luea  wnicn  tliit  which    s  suggested 

powers  of  his  --d  exceeded   jposWe^h^  couUr>clge, 

by  his  writings.  All  his  ^^c^^^^".  7 S  '  oetry  was  rather  the  re- 
equally  vigorous,  and  lus  1?'-^'''^^^"";''^^  temper,  than  of  a 
sultofhis^wn  enthusiastic  ;;;^^  •  a  ^^  ^^^^fes  o  ^ 

genius  exclusively  adapted  t"  i^' t  ^P^^'^1^°  ,,l,,^,Ur  walk  of 
Should  have  pronounced  him  ^^  ^^^^^^  he  made  on  the  charac 
ambition  he  had  chosen.  ...    1  He  remarK. 
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ters  of  men  were  snrewd  and  pointed,  thougii  irequently  inclining 
too  mucli  to  sarcasm.  His  praise  of  those  he  loved  was  sometimes 
indiscriminate  and  extravagant.  .  .  .  His  wit  was  ready,  and  al- 
ways impressed  with  the  marks  of  a  vigorous  understanding  ;  but, 
to  my  taste,  not  often  pleasing  or  happy." 

While  tlie  learned  of  his  own  day  were  measuring  him  thus 
coolly,  and  forming  their  critical  estimates  of  him,  youths  of  the 
younger  generation  were  regarding  him  with  far  other  eyes.  Of 
Jeffrey,  when  a  lad  in  his  teens,  it  is  recorded  that  one  day  in  the 
winter  of  1786-87,  as  he  stood  on  tlie  High  Street  of  Edinburgh, 
staring  at  a  man  whose  appearance  struck  him,  a  person  at  a  shop 
door  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  "  Aye,  laddie,  ye  may 
weel  look  at  that  man.  That's  Robbie  Burns."  This  was  the 
young  critic's  first  and  last  look  at  the  poet  of  his  country. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  reminiscences  of  Burns,  dur- 
ing his  Edinburgh  visit,  or,  indeed,  during  any  other  time,  was  the 
day  when  young  Walter  Scott  met  him  and  received  from  him  that 
one  look  of  approbation. 

This  is  the  account  of  that  meeting  which  Scott  himself  gave 
to  Lockhart :  "As  for  Burns,  I  may  truly  sa}-,  '■\lrgilhi})z  vidi  tan- 
tuin.^  I  was  a  lad  of  fifteen  when  he  came  to  Edinburgh.  I  saw 
him  one  day  at  the  late  venerable  Professor  Adam  Fergusson's. 
Of  course  we  youngsters  sat  silent,  looked  and  listened.  The  only 
thing  I  remembered  which  was  remarkable  in  Burns's  manner,  was 
the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  a  print  of  Bunbury's,  represent- 
ing a  soldier  lying  dead  on  the  snow,  his  dog  sitting  in  misery  on 
one  side — on  the  other,  his  widow,  Avith  a  child  in  her  arms. 
These  lines  were  written  beneath  : 

'  Cold  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Minden's  plain, 
Perhaps  that  j^arent  wept  her  soldier  slain — 
Bent  o'er  the  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew, 
The  big  drops  minghng  with  the  milk  he  drew, 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years, 
The  child  of  misery  baptized  in  tears.' 

"Burns  seemed  much  affected  by  the  print:  he  actually  shed 
tears.     He  asked  whose  the  lines  were,  and  it  chanced  that  nobody 
but  myself  remembered  that  they  occur  in  a  half-forgotten  poem 
of  Langhorne's,  called  by  the  unpromising  title  of  The  Justice  of 
Peace.     I  whispered  my  information  to  a  friend  present,  who  men- 
tioned it  to  Burns,  who  rewarded  me  with  a  look  and  a  word,  which 
though  of   mere  civility,  I  then   received  with  very  great  pleasure. 
His  person  was  strong  and  robust ;  his  manner  rustic,  not  clownish ; 
a  sort  of  dignified  plainness  and  simplicity.     His  countenance  was 
more  massive  than  it  looks  in  any  of  the   portraits..      I  would  have 
taken  the  poet,  had  I  not  known  who  he  was,  for  a  very  sagacious 
countrv  farmer  of  the  old  Scotch  school — the  douce  i::;udeman  who 
held  his  own  plough.     There  was  a  strong  expression  of  sense  and 
shrewdness  in  all  his  lineaments;  the  eye  alone,  I  think,  indicated 
the  poetical  character  and  temperament.     It  was  large,  and  of  a 
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dark  cas.,  which  glowed  (I  say  literally  glowed)  when  he  spoke 
whh  fee  n Jor  interest.  I  never  saw  such  another  eye  m  a  human 
head    though  I   have    seen    the    most  distinguished    men  of   my 

''™While  men  of  the  upper  ranks,  old  and  young  were  thus  recelv- 
\r.cr  thf-ir  imnressions  and  forming  their  various  estimates  of  burns, 
he^  we  ma^be    ure  was  not  behind-hand  in  his  reflections  on  them, 
and  on  himself.     He  had  by  nature  his  full  share  of  that  gnawing 
sel   consciousness  which  haunts  the  irritable  tribe,  from  which  no 
moderrpoTbiU  Walter   Scott  has  been  able  wholly  to  escape. 
While  he^was  bearing  himself  thus  manfully  to  outward  appearance, 
inwardly  iTe  was  scrulinising  himself  and  others  with  a  morbid  sen- 
sitTveness     Tn  the  heyday  of  his  Edinburgh  popularity  he  wiites 
to  Mrs   Dun  lop,  one  of  his  most  trusted  friends,  what  he  repeats 
o  0  her  CO  respondents,  that  he   had  long  been  at  pains  to  take  a 
rue  measure  of  himself  and  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  powers 
hat  tWs  sdf-estimate  was  not  -ised  by  his   present  succes^^^^ 
would  it  be  depressed  by    uture  neglect ;    ^a   fiough  the Jide  ot 
popularity  was  now  at  full  Aoo^,  he  foresaw  thathej^bbwou  a 
soin  set  in,  and  that  lie  was  prepared  for  it      I"  ^he  same   ette^^^^^ 
he  sne-^ksof  his  having  too  much  pride  for  serviht>,  as  tliougn 
?her J^^Ts  no  third  and  more  excellent  way  ;  of  "  the  stubborn  pride 
o   his  own  bosom,"  on  which  he  seems  main  y  to  have  re.ed        n- 
deed   throughout  his  life  there  is  much  talk  of  what  Mr    Larl>le 
we  1  calls  th^e  altogether  barren  and  unfruitful  principle  of  pr.de  ; 
muh  prating  aboSt  "a  certain  fancied  rock  ^^  .-^^P^"^^^^^^^^      ^^ 
rock  which  lie  found  but  a  poor  shelter  when  the  worst  ills  ot  me 
overtook  him      This  feeling  reached  its  height  when  soor  after 
leavincr  Edinburgh,  we  find  him  writing  to  a  comrade  in  the  bitter 
ness  ol  his  hear't  that  the  stateliness  of  Edinburgh  pa  rician^^^^^^^^^ 
the  meannessof  Mauchline  plebeians  had  ^^f  >^S"f  ^^  ""j;;"'^'  ^  ' 
ind,that  he  had  bought  a  pocket  copy  ^}  }^^^J ^1^"^ 
haracter  of  Satan,  as  the  great  exemplar  of      intrepid,  unyieiain^ 
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"'l?ck'  A  is  stay  in  Edinburgh,  his  "  irascible  humour  "never 
went  so  fa  ';  this,  ^  the  contumely  of  condescension"  ^^^f}'^^V' 
^n tered  p  et?y  deeply  into  the  soul  of  the  proud  P^^^f^t  ^d^^n  he 
made  the  followini  memorable  entry  in  his  diary,  on  the  pth  April, 
^n^i      Afte    somc^emarks  on  the  difficulty  of  true  fnendsh.p,  and 

these  Da<'-es  mv  confidant.      1  win  sivtiLn  cvcij^  v-  i  ;„„  ;,,ct;rf> 

way  strife'  me!  to  the   best  of  my  power,  ^^h  uiashrinking  j  stice^ 
I  will  insert  anecdotes  and  take  down  [f.'",^'^^^'  '"  ,'\',J^ 
phrase,  without  feud    or   favour.  .  .  .1  ^'^'"H  ^   'Xtever      I^V 
Lcurit'y  at  least  equal  to  the  bosom  °  ,  ^l^^  J  ^^^'^.^^^^^  es ;  Uie 
own  private  story  likewise,  my  love  .^d^"!"'^^^'' ""^  '^^  s  and  fra- 
frown^s  and  smiles  of  fortune  ---f/-;;  f   ^^^,^1;  fnse^ 
mcnts,  that  must  never  see  the  light,  shall  he  occasicji  a  /     ^  ,  . 
In  short,  never  did  four  shillings  purchase  so  much  tnenasnip, 
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since  confidence  went  first  to  the  market,  or  honesty  was  set  up  for 
sale.  .  .  . 

"There  are  few  of  the  sore  evils  under  the  sun  give  me  more 
uneasiness  and  chagrin,  than  the  comparison  how  a  man  of  genius, 
nay,  of  avowed  worth,  is  received  everywhere,  with  the  reception 
which  a  mere  ordinary  character,  decorated  with  the  trappings  and 
futile  distinctions  of  fortune,  meets  :  I  imagine  a  man  of  abilities, 
his  breast  glowing  with  honest  pride,  conscious  that  men  are  born 
equal,  still  giving  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due  ;  he  meets  at  a 
great  man's  table  a  Squire  Something  or  a  Sir  Somebody ;  he  knows 
the  noble  landlord  at  heart  gives  the  bard,  or  whatever  he  is,  a 
share  of  his  good  wishes,  beyond,  perhaps,  any  one  at  the  table  ; 
yet  how  will  it  mortify  liim  to  see  a  fellow  whose  abilities  would 
scarcely  have  made  an  eightpenny  tailor,  and  whose  heart  is  not 
worth  three  farthings,  meet  with  attention  and  notice  that  are  with- 
held from  the  son  of  genius  and  poverty  ! 

"  The  noble  Glencairn  has  wounded  me  to  the  soul  here,  be- 
cause I  dearly  esteem,  respect,  and  love  him.  He  shou'ed  so  much 
attention,  engrossing  attention,  one  day,  to  the  only  blockhead  at 
table  (the  whole  company  consisted  of  his  lordship,  dunder-pate, 
and  myself),  that  I  was  within  half  a  point  of  throwing  down  my 
gage  of  contemptuous  defiance,  but  he  shook  my  hand  and  looked 
so  benevolently  good  at  parting,  God  bless  him  !  though  I  should 
never  see  him  more,  I  shall  love  him  to  my  dying  day !  I  am  pleased 
to  think  I  am  so  capable  of  gratitude,  as  I  am  miserably  deficient 
in  some  other  virtues." 

Lockhart,  after  quoting  largely  from  this  Common-place  Book, 
adds,  "  This  curious  document  has  not  yet  been  printed  entire.  An- 
other generation  will,  no  doubt,  see  the  whole  of  the  confession." 
All  that  remains  of  it  has  recently  been  given  to  the  world.  The 
original  design  was  not  carried  out,  and  what  is  left  is  but  a  frag- 
ment, written  chiefly  in  Edinburgh,  with  a  few  additions  made  at 
Ellisland.  The  only  characters  which  are  sketched  are  tliose  of 
Blair,  Stewart,  Creech,  and  Greenfield.  Tlie  remarks  on  Blair,  if  not 
very  appreciative,  are  mild  and  not  unkindly.  There  seems  to  be 
irony  in  the  praise  of  Dugald  Stewart  for  the  very  qualities  in  which 
Burns  probably  thought  him  to  be  deficient.  Creech's  strangely 
composite  character  is  well  touched  off.  Dr.  Greenfield,  the  col- 
league of  Dr.  Blair,  whose  eloquence  Burns  on  an  unfortunate  oc- 
casion preferred  to  that  of  his  host,  alone  comes  in  for  an  unaflfccted 
eulogy.  The  plain  and  manly  directness  of  these  prose  sketches  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  ambitious  flights  which  the  poet  attempts 
in  many  of  his  letters. 

Dugald  Stewart  in  his  cautious  way  hints  that  Burns  did  not 
always  keep  himself  to  the  learned  circles  which  had  welcomed 
him,  but  sometimes  indulged  in  "  not  very  select  society."  How 
much  this  cautious  phrase  covers  may  be  seen  by  turning  to 
Heron's  account  of  some  of  the  scenes  in  which  Burns  mingled. 
Tavern  life  was  then  in  Edinburgh,  as  elsewhere,  more  or  less 
habitual  in  all  classes.     In  those  clubs  and  brotherhoods  of  the 
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mifklle  class,  which  met  in  taverns  down  the  closes  and  wynds  of 
Hi-^h   Street    Burns  found  a  welcome,  warmer,  freer,   more  con- 
aenial   than   any  vouchsafed   to   him   in  more   poh.shed  coteries. 
Thit«-,er  coin-ened  when  their  day's  work  was  done,  lawyers,  wri- 
ters '  schoolmasters,    printers,    shop-keepers,  tradesmen-ranting, 
roa-in-  boon-companions-who  gave  themselves  up,  for  the  time 
to  coarse  songs,  rough  raillery,  and  deep  drinking.    At  these  meet- 
n-s  all  restraint  was  cast  to  the  winds,  and  the  mirth  drove  fas 
ami  furious.    With  open  arms  the  clubs  welcomed  the  poet  to  their 
?rs  i vities;  each   man  proud  to  think  that  he  was  carousing  with 
Robbie  Burns.     The   poet  the  while   gave  full  vein  to  all  his  im- 
pulse 'n.imicking,  it  is  said,  and   satirising  his  superiors  m  posj- 
Son   who,he  fancied,  had   looked  on  him   coldly,  paying    hem  off 
by  mak  nk  them  the  butt  of  iiis  raillery,  letting  loose  all  h>s  vaned 
nowers   wit,  humor,  satire,  drollery,  and  throwing  off  from  time  to 
Sn^e    n'atches  of  licentious  song,  to  be  picked  up  by  eager  hsteners 
_son<^  wildlv  defiant  of  all  the  proprieties.     1  he  scenes  which 
Burn"^here  took  part  in  far  exceeded  any  revelries  he  had  seen  m 
Uie  clubs  of  Tarbolton  and  Mauchline,  and  did  him  no  good.     If 
ve  may  trust  the  testimonv  of  Heron,  at  the  meetings  of  a  certain 
Crochallan  club,  and  at  other  such  uproarious  g^^^^.^-^^' ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
acquaintances  who,  before   that  winter  was   over  led  h.m  on  f.om 
tavern  ^j-ipati- to  still  J^^^^^i:^^^,^  for  which 
Bur^nL.ad  c"m1  t'o^^d'in Llg^i  wl  attained,  and  the  seconcl  edition 
of  his  poems  appeared  in  a, handsome  octavo  volume       1  ne  pub 
r  1  llr  VIS  rreech   then  chief  of  his  trade  in  Scotland.      Ihevol- 
libher  was  <-reech   uien  ^  j        ..^       ^^^^  ^^Xc  benefit  of  the 

ume   was  published  by  suoscnpuou  , 

,    ^\Li   .1,,.   cMhcirribers   were   so  numerous  that  the  list  or 

had  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Pope  s   t"'^fi-     \^^  Kilmarnock 
,-,„„,  beside,  .he  P°=7  »'>|j  >    -"^Sg-"  h    ^o  ^inMx'tan.  of 

nee(iicss>  ui.m^.  i),,,.nc   wns  keot  for   nianv  montns 

want  li  money,  turn  to  any  fixed  employment,  and  which  were 
therefore  spent  by  him  unprofitably  enough. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BORDER   AND   HIGHLAND  TOURS. 

Some  small  instalments  of  the  profits  of  his  new  volume  en- 
abled our  Poet,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1787,  to  make 
several  tours  to  various  districts  of  Scotland,  famous  either  for 
scenery  or  song.  The  day  of  regular  touring  had  not  yet  set  in, 
and  few  Scots  at  that  time  would  have  thought  of  visiting  what 
Burns  called  the  classic  scenes  of  their  country.  A  generation  be- 
fore this,  poets  in  England  had  led  the  way  in  this — as  when  Gray 
visited  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  and  Dr.  Johnson  the  Highlands 
and  the  Western  Isles.  In  his  ardour  to  look  upon  places  famous 
for  their  natural  beauty  or  their  historic  associations,  or  even  for 
their  having  been  mentioned  in  some  old  Scottish  song.  Burns 
surpassed  both  Gray  and  Johnson,  and  anticipated  the  sentiment 
of  the  present  century.  Early  in  May  he  set  out  with  one  of  his 
Crochallan  club  acquaintances,  named  Ainslie,  on  a  journey  to  the 
Border.  Ainslie  was  a  native  of  the  Merse,  his  father  and  family 
living  in  Dunse.  Starting  thence  with  Ainslie,  Burns  traversed 
the  greater  part  of  the  vale  of  Tweed  from  Coldstream  to  Peebles, 
recalling,  as  he  went  along,  snatches  of  song  connected  with  the 
places  he  passed.  He  turned  aside  to  see  the  valley  of  the  Jed, 
and  got  as  far  as  Selkirk  in  the  hope  of  looking  upon  Yarrow.  But 
from  doing  this  he  was  hindered  by  a  day  of  unceasing  rain,  and  he 
who  was  so  soon  to  become  the  chief  singer  of  Scottish  song  was 
never  allowed  to  look  on  that  vale  which  has  long  been  its  most 
ideal  home.  Before  finishing  his  tour,  he  went  as  far  as  Niths- 
dale,  and  surveyed  the  farm  of  Ellisland,  with  some  thought  al- 
ready that  he  might  yet  become  the  tenant  of  it. 

It  is  noteworthy,  but  not  wonderful,  that  the  scenes  visited  in 
this  tour  called  forth  no  poetry  from  Burns,  save  here  and  there 
an  allusion  that  occurred  in  some  of  his  later  songs.  When  we 
remember  with  what  an  uneasy  heart  Burns  left  Ayrshire  for  Edin- 
burgh, that  the  town  life  he  had  there  led  for  the  last  six  months 
had  done  nothing  to  lighten — it  had  probably  done  semething  to 
increase  the  load  of  his  mental  disquietude — that  in  an  illness 
which  he  had  during  his  tour  he  confesses  that  "embittering  re- 
morse was  scaring  his  fancy  at  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  death," 
and  that  when  his  tour  was  over,  soon  after  his  return  to  Edin- 
burgh, he  found  the  law  let  loose  against  him,  and  what  was  called 
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a  «  fuo-^  "  warrant  issued  for  his*  apprehension,  owing  to  some 
occurrence  like  to  that  which  a  year  ago  had  terrified  him  with 
le-al  penalties,  and  all  but  driven  him  to  Jamaica— when  all  these 
thmgs  are  remembered,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  Burns  should  have 
wandered  by  the  banks  of  Tweed,  in  no  mood  to  chaunt  beside  il 
"a  music  sweeter  than  its  own  ?" 

At  the  close  of  his  Border  tour  Burns  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
visited   Nithsdale  and  looked  at  ihe  farm   of  Elhsland._     Prom 
Nithsdale  he  made  his  way  back  to  native  Ayrshire  and  liis  family 
at  Moss^^iel       I  have  heard  a  tradition  that  his  mother  met  him  at 
the   doo?  of  the  small  farm-house,  with   this    only  salutation,   '  O 
Robbie'"     Neither   Lockhart  ncr    Chambers  mentions  this,  but 
the  latter  says,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Be-g,  remembered  the  arrival  of 
her   brother.     He    came  in  unheralded,  and  was  ni  the  midst  o 
them  before  they  knew.     It  was  a  quiet  meeting,  for  the  Moss^iel 
family  had  the  true  Scottish  reticence  or  reserve  ;  but  though  their 
words  were  not  "  mony  feck,"  their  feelings  were  strong.     It  was, 
indeed,  as  strange  a  reverse  as  ever  was  made  by  fortune  s  tickle 
wheel.     "  He    had  left  them,"    to   quote    the  words  of  Lockliarl, 
"  comparatively  unknown,  his  tenderest  feelings  torn  and  wounded 
Iw  the  behavimir  of  the  Armours,  and  so  miserably  poor  that  he 
had  been   for   some    weeks    obliged  to    skulk  from  the    sheriffs 
officers  to  avoid  the  payment  of  a  paltry  debt.     He  returned,  his 
poetical  fame  established,  the  whole  country  ringing  with  his  praise, 
from  a  capital  in  which  he  was  known  to  have  formed  the  wonder 
and  delio-ht  of  the  polite  and  the  learned  ;  if  not  rich,  yet  with  more 
monev  already  than  any  of  his  kindred  had  ever  hoped  to  see  him 
possess,  and  with  prospects    of  future  patronage  and  permanent 
elevation  in  the  scale  of  society,  whicli  might  have  dazzled  steadier 
eyes  than  those  of  maternal  and  fraternal  affection.    The  prophet  had 
at  last  honour  in  his  own  country,  but  the  haughty  spirit  that  had  pre- 
served its  balance  in  Edinburgh  was  not  likely  to  lose  it  at  Mauch- 
iine  "     The  haughty  spirit  of  which  Lockhart  speaks  was  reserved 
for  others  than  his  own  family.     To  them  we  hear  of  nothing  but 
simple  affection.     His  youngest  sister,  Mrs    Begg,  told  Chambers, 
"  that  her  brother  went  to  Glasgow,  and  thence  sent  home  a  present 
to  his  mother  and  three  sisters,  namely,  a  quantity  of  mode  silk, 
enoucrh  to  make  a  bonnet  and  a  cloak  to  each,  and  a  gown  besides 
to  his  mother  and  youngest  sister."     This  was  the  ^vay  he  took  to 
mark  their  ri"ht  to'share  in  his  prosperity.     Mrs.  Begg  remembers 
.roinc'  for  rather  more  than  a  week  to  Ayr  to  assist  in  making  up 
The  dresses,  and  when  she  came  back  on  a  Saturdav,  her  brother 
liad  returned  and  requested   her  "  to  put  on   her  dress  that  he 
miHit  see  how  smart  she  looked  in  it."     The   thing  that  stirred 
his^pride  and  scorn  was  the   servility  with  which  lie  was  now  re- 
ceived by  his  "  plebeian  brethren  "  in  the  neighborhood,  and  chiet 
among  these  by   the  Armours,  who  had   formerly  eyed  him  with 
looks  askance.     If  anything  "  had  been  wanting  to  disgust  me  com- 
plcteiy  with  Armour's  family,  their  mean,  servile  compliance  would 
have  done  it."     So  he  writes,  and  it  was  this  disgust  that  prompted 
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him  to  furnish  himself,  as  -.ve  have  seen  he  did,  with  a  pocket  copy 
of  Milton,  to  study  the  character  of  Satan.  This  fierce  indignation 
was  toward  the  family;  towards  "bonny  Jean  ''  herself  his  feeling 
was  far  other.  Having  accidentally  met  hen  his  old  affection 
revived,  and  they  were  soon  as  intimate  as  of  old. 

After  a  short  time  spent  at  Mossgiel  wandering  about,  and 
once,  it  would  seem,  penetrating  the  West  Highlands  as  far  as 
Inverary,  a  journey  during  which  his  temper  seems  to  have  been 
far  from  serene,  he  returned  in  August  to  Edinburgh.  There  he 
encountered,  and  in  time  got  rid  of,  the  law  troubles  already  al- 
luded to ;  and  on  the  25th  of  August  he  set  out,  on  a  longer  tour 
than  any  he  had  yet  attempted,  to  the  Nortliern  Highlands. 

The  travelling  companion  whom  he  chose  for  this  tour  was  a 
certain  Mr.  Nicol,  whose  acquaintance  he  seems  to  have  jrst 
formed  at  the  Crochallan  chib,  or  some  other  haunt  of  boisterous 
joviality.  After  many  ups  an  1  downs  in  life  Nichol  had  at  last,  by 
dint  of  some  scholastic  ability,  settled  as  a  master  of  the  Edinburgh 
High  School.  What  could  have  tempted  Burns  to  select  such  a 
man  for  a  fellow-traveller  ?  He  was  cast  in  one  of  nature's  roughest 
moulds  ;  a  man  of  careless  habits,  coarse  manners,  enormous 
vanitj',  of  most  irascible  and  violent  temper,  which  ventured  itself 
in  cruelties  on  the  poor  boys  who  were  the  victims  of  his  care. 
Burns  compared  himself  with  such  a  companion  to  "a  man  travel- 
ling with  a  loaded  blunderljuss  at  full  cock."  Two  things  only  are 
mentioned  in  his  favour,  that  he  had  a  warm  heart,  and  an  un- 
bounded admiration  of  the  poet.  But  the  choice  of  such  a  man 
was  an  unfortunate  one,  and  in  the  upshot  did  not  a  little  to  spoil 
both  the  pleasure  and  the  benefit  which  might  have  been  gathered 
from  the  tour. 

Their  journey  lay  by  Stirling  and  Crieff  to  Taymouth  and 
Breadalbane,  thence  to  Athole,  on  through  Badenoch  and  Strath- 
spey to  Inverness.  The  return  by  the  east  coast  was  through  the 
counties  of  Moray  and  Banff  to  Aberdeen.  After  visiting  the 
county  whence  his  father  had  come,  and  his  kindred  who  were  still 
in  Kincardineshire,  Burns  and  his  companion  passed  by  Perth  back 
to  Edinburgh,  which  they  reached  on  the  1 6th  of  September.  The 
journey  occupied  only  two  and  twenty  days,  far  too  short  a  time 
to  see  so  much  country,  besides  making  several  visits,  with  any 
advantage.  During  his  Border  tour  Burns  had  ridden  his  Ros- 
inante  mare,  which  he  had  named  Jenny  Geddes.  As  his  friend, 
the  schoolmaster,  was  no  equestrian.  Burns  was  obliged  to  make 
his  northern  journey  in  a  post-chaise,  not  the  best  way  of  taking 
in  the  varied  and  ever-changing  sights  and  sounds  of  Hijrhland 
scenery. 

Such  a  tour  as  this,  if  Burns  could  have  entered  on  it  under 
happier  auspices,  that  is,  with  a  heart  at  ease,  a  fitting  companion, 
and  leisure  enough  t.;  view  qm'ctly  the  scenes  through  which  he 
passed,  and  to  enj  y  the  society  of  the  people  whom  he  met,  could 
not  have  failed,  from  its  own  intcrestingness,  and  its  novelty  tG 
him,  to  have  enriched  his  imagination,  and  to  have  called  forth 
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some  lasting  memorials.     As  it  was  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  donf 
Sher      There   are,  however,  a  few  incidents  which   are   worth 
notinc:.      The  first  of  these  took  place    at  Stirling      Burns  and 
hS  companion  had  ascended  the  Castle  Rock,  to  look  on  the  blue 
mountain  "ampart  that  flanks  the  Highlands    f'-on^B^"^  Lomond 
To  BenJoirlich!^    As  they  were  both  strongly  attached  to  the  Stua  t 
cause   they  had  seen  with  indignation,  on  the  slope  of  the  Cast  e 
hm  the  anient  hall,  in  whiclf  the  Scottish  kings  once  held    heir 
Parliaments  lyi^"  ruinous  and  neglected.     On  returning  to  their 
inn   Burns   w?t"^  diamond  he  had^bought  for  such  purposes,  wro^e 
on  the  window-pane  of  his  room  some   lines  expressive   of  the 
S?sgust  he  had  f&t  at  that   sight,  concluding  w  th  soi^e  offensive 
remarks  on  the  reigning  family.     The  lines,  which  had  no  poetic 
me^k  <^ot  into  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  caused  a  good  de 
S   comment.     On  a  subsequent  visit  to  Stirling,   Burns  himself 
bokeTe  pane  of  the  window  on  which  the  obnoxious  bnes  were 
written  b.if  they  were  remembered,  it  is  said,  long  afterwards  to 

his  disadvantage.  .     -j     .     „f   +!,«   tnnr  wa«;  the  visit  to 

Among  the  pleasantest  incidents  of   the   ^°f  J^|.^^^/"Tl^e 
W-iirCasrie  and  his  reception  by  the    Duchess  of  Athole._    ine 
^odaAhe'spent  there  he'  declared  were    among  the    happiest  of 
his  life      We    have    seen  how  sensitive  Burns  was    to  /he  vvay  he 
was  ;4ceived  by  the  great.  .  Resentful  as  ^l^^-^^^l^J ^^^^tr 
scension  and    of   neglect,  it  must    have   '^^^'^Jl^^J^.^^^^UZ 
nersons  of  rank  so  to  adapt  their  manners  as  to  exactly  P'ease  nim. 
^Tut  h"  hosts  at  Blair  Caslle  succeeded  to  adjnn-ation  in  th  -   J  hey 
wpi-p    assisted  by  the  presence   at  the    Castle    of  Mr.,    alterw.^ras 
P  ;  esS    VValker,  w!io  had  known  Burns  in  Edinburgh  and  was 
during  that  autumn  Hving  as    a   tutor  in    the    Duke  s    fannly      At 
dinned  Burns  was  in   his    most  pleasing  vein,  and    del  ghted  his 
hos  ess  by  drinking  to   the    health    of    her  group  of    fair  young 
children,  as  "  honest  men  and  bonny  lassies  "-an  expression  w  th 
which    he    happily    closes    his    Petition    of  Brua\Water  Jh^ 
D  chess  had  her  two  sisters,  Mrs.   Graliam  and  Miss  Cathcart 
s^ayim'  with  her  on  a  visit,  and  all  three  ladies  were  delighted  with 
tle^ionversation  of  the  poet.     These  three  sisters  were  caugh te  s 
o    a  Lord  Cathcart,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  beauty       1  he 
second    Mrs    Graham,  has  been  immortalised  as  the  subject  of  one 
of  Gainsborough's  most  famous  portraits.     On  her  early  deah  her 
husband,  Thomas    Graham  of  Balnagown,  never  again     "oked  on 
th-it  l)eautiful  picture,  but  left  his  home  for  a  soldiers  lite,  rtistin 
Jul  hed  himse  f  grea  ly  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  was  afterwards 
Tnown  as  Lord  LynedLh.     After  his  <^^t^^^J^:^;^;^^Z 
his  nearest  relatives,  who  presented  it  to  the  Nationa  lo.lia  t  Gal 
lery  of  Scotland,  of  which  it  is  now  the  chief  ornament.     Al   tnce 
sis(ers  soon  passed  away,  having  died  even  hefo  e    he  s,  ort^^  v^^^^ 
noet     Bv  their  beauty  and  their  agrecahleness  they  charmed  13urn^ , 
L  i  dKl  r.ch  to  mak'e  his  visit  delightful.     '^^y^!^^;'Z 
not  less  pleased  ;  for  when  the  poet  proposed  to  leave,  after  t«o 
days  were  over,  they  pressed  him  exceedingly  to  stay,  and  evea 
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sent  a  messencfer  to  the  hotel  to  persuade  the  driver  of  Burns's 
chaise  to  pull  off  one  of  the  horse's  shoes,  that  his  departure  might 
be  delayed.  Burns  himself  would  willingly  have  listened  to  their 
entreaties,  but  his  travelling  mate  was  inexorable.  Likely  enough 
Nicol  had  not  been  made  so  much  of  as  the  poet,  and  this  was  enough 
to  rouse  his  irascible  temper.  For  one  day  he  had  been  persuaded  to 
stay  by  the  offer  of  good  trout-fishing,  which  he  greatly  relished,  but 
now  he  insisted  in  being  off.  Burns  was  reluctantly  forced  to 
yield. 

This  rapid  departure  was  the  most  unfortunate  because  Mr. 
Dundas,  \vho  held  the  keys  of  Scottish  patronage,  was  expected  on 
a  visit  to  Blair,  and  had  he  met  the  poet  he  might  have  wiped  out 
the  reproach  often  cast  on  the  ministry  of  the  day,  that  they  failed 
in  their  duty  towards  Burns.  "  That  eminent  statesman,"  as  Lock- 
hart  says,  "  was,  though  little  addicted  to  literature,  a  warm  lover 
of  his  own  country,  and,  in  general,  of  whatever  redounded  to  her 
honour;  he  was,  moreover,  very  especially  qualified  to  appreciate 
Burns  as  a  companion :  and  had  such  an  introduction  taken  place, 
he  might  not  improbably  have  been  induced  to  bestow  that  considera- 
tion on  the  claims  of  the  poet,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  personal 
acquaintance,  Burns's  works  ought  to  have  received  at  his  hands." 
But  during  that  visit  Burns  met.  and  made  acquaintance  of,  another 
man  of  some  influence,  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintry,  whose  friendship 
afterwards,  both  in  the  Excise  business,  and  in  other  matters,  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  The  Duke,  as  he  bade  farewell  to  Burns 
at  Blair,  advised  him  to  turn  aside,  and  see  the  Falls  of  the  Bruar, 
about  six  miles  from  the  Castle,  where  that  stream  coming  down 
from  its  mountains  plunges  over  some  high  precipices,  and  passes 
through  a  rocky  gorge  to  join  the  River  Garry.  Burns  did  so,  and 
finding  the  falls  entirely  bare  of  wood,  wrote  some  lines  entitled 
The  Humble  Petition  of  Bruar  Water,  in  which  he  makes  the 
stream  entreat  the  Duke  to  clothe  its  naked  banks  with  trees. 
The  poet's  petition  for  the  stream  was  not  in  vain.  The  then  Duke 
of  Athole  was  famous  as  a  planter  of  trees,  and  those  with  which, 
after  the  Poet's  Petition,  he  surrounded  the  waterfall  remain  to 
this  day. 

After  visiting  Culloden  Muir,  the  Fall  of  Fyers,  Kilravock 
Castle,  where,  but  for  the  impatience  of  Mr.  Nicol,  he  would 
fain  have  prolonged  his  stay,  he  came  on  to  Fochabers  and 
Gordon  Castle.  This  is  Burns's  entry  in  his  diary  : — "  Cross  Spev 
to  Fochabers,  fine  palace,  worthy  of  the  noble,  the  polite,  and 
generous  proprietor.  The  Duke  makes  me  happier  than  ever  great 
man  did  :  noble,  princely,  yet  mild  and  condescending  and  affable 
— gay  and  kind.  The  Duchess,  charming,  witty,  kind,  and  sensible. 
God  bless  them  !  " 

Here,  too,  as  at  Blair,  the  ducal  hosts  seem  to  have  entirely  suc- 
ceeded in  making  Burns  feel  at  ease,  and  wish  to  protract  his  visit. 
But  here,  too,  more  emphatically  than  at  Blair,  his  friend  spoilt  the 
game.  This  is  the  account  of  the  incident,  as  given  by  Lockhart, 
with  a  few  additions  interpolated  from  Chambers ; 
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"  Burns,  who  had  been  much  noticed  by  this  noble  family  when 
in  Edinburgh,  happened  to  present  himself  at  Gordon  Castle  just 
at  the  dinner-hour,  and  being  invited  to  take  a  place  at  the  table, 
did  so,  without  for  a  moment  adverting  to  the   circumstance  that 
his  travellino-  companion  had  been  left  alone  at  the  mn,  m  the  ac^ 
.iacent  villao-e.     On  remembering  this  soon  after  dmner,  he  begged 
to  be  allowld  to  rejoin  his  friend  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  who 
now  for  the  first  time  learned  that  he  was  not  journeymg  alone, 
immediately  proposed  to  send  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Nicol  to  come 
to  the  Castie.     His  Grace  sent  a  messenger  to  bear  it ;  but  Burns 
insisted  on  himself  accompanying  him.     They  found  the  haughty 
schoolmaster  striding  up  and  down  before  the  inn-door  in  a  high 
state    of   wrath  and  indignation  at,    what  he    considered   Burns^s 
necrlect,  and  no  apologies  could  soften  his  mood.     He  had  already 
ordered  horses,  and   was  venting  his  anger  on  the   postillion  tor 
slowness  with  which  he  obeyed  his  commands.     The  poet,  tinding 
that  he  must  choose  between  the  ducal  circle  and  his  associate,  at 
once    chose  the   latter  alternative.     Nicol    and  he,  in  silence  and 
mutual  displeasure,  seated  themselves  in  the  post-chaise,  and  turned 
their  backs  on  Gordon  Castle,  where  the  poet  had  promised  himselt 
some  happy  davs.     This  incident  may  serve  to  suggest  some  ot  the 
annoyances  to  which  persons  moving,  like  our  poet,  on  the  debat- 
able land  between  two  different  ranks  of  society  must  ever  be  sub- 
iected  "     "  To  play  the  lion  under  such  circumstances  must,    as 
the  knowintr  Lockhart  observes,  "be  difficult  at  the  best;  but  a 
delicate    business    indeed,   when    the    jackals   are    presumptuous. 
The  pedant  could  not  stomach  the  superior  success  of  his  friend, 
and  yet— alas  for  poor  human    nature !— he  certainly  was   one   ot 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  his  admirers,  and  one  of  the  most  affection- 
ate of  all  his  intimates."     It  seems  that  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  had 
some  hope  that  her  friend,  Mr.  Addington,  afterwards  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  and  the  future  premier  would  have  visited  at  Gordon  Castle 
while  Burns  was  there.     Mr.    Addington  wa.s,  Allan  Cunnmgham 
tells  us,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Burns's  poetry,  and  took  pleas- 
ure in  quoting  it  to   Pitt  and  Melville.     On  that  occasion    he  was 
unfortunately  not  able  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Duchess   but 
he  forwarded  to  her  "  these  memorable   1'"^  VT"''"'    .  \.rt-,  n^ 
first  indication  of  that   deep  love  which  England  now  entertains 
for  the  genius  of  Burns  : " 

"Yes'  pride  of  Scotia's  favoured  plains,  'tis  thine 
The  warmest  feelings  of  the  heart  to  move; 
To  bid  it  throb  with  sympathy  divme, 
To  glow  with  friendship,  or  to  melt  with  love 

"  What  though  each  morning  sees  thee  rise  to  toil. 
Though  Plenty  on  thy  cot  no  blessing  showers, 
Yet  Independence  cheers  thee  with  lier  smile, 
And  Fancy  strews  thy  moorland  with  her  flowers 
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"  And  dost  thou  blame  the  impartial  will  of  Heaven, 
Untaught  of  life  the  good  and  ill  to  scan? 
To  thee  the  Muse's  choicest  wreath  is  given — 
To  thee  the  genuine  dignity  of  man ! 

"Then  to  the  want  of  worldly  gear  resigned, 
Be  grateful  for  the  wealth  of  thy  exhaustless  mind." 

It  was  well  enough  for  Mr.  Addington,  and  such  as  he,  to 
advise  Burns  to  be  content  with  the  want  of  wordly  gear,  and  to 
refer  him  for  consolation  to  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  wealth  of 
his  exhaustless  mind.  Burns  had  abundance  of  such  sentiments  in 
himself  to  bring  forth,  when  occasion  required.  He  did  not  need 
to  be  replenished  with  these  from  the  stores  of  men  who  held  the 
keys  of  i^ritronage.  What  he  wanted  from  them  was  some  solid 
benefit,  such  as  they  now  and  then  besto.ved  on  their  favourites, 
but  which  unfortunatelv  they  withheld  from  Burns. 

An  intelligent  boy,  who  was  guide  to  Burns  and  Nicol  from 
CuUen  to  Duff  House,  gave  long  afterwards  his  remembrance  of 
that  day.  Among  these  this  occurs.  The  boy  was  asked  by  Nicol 
if  he  had  read  Burns's  poems,  and  which  of  them  he  liked  best. 
The  boy  replied,  "'  I  was  much  entertained  with  The  Twa  Dogs 
and  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook,  but  I  like  best  The  Cotter's  Satur- 
day A'ii^'kt,  although  it  made  me  greet  when  my  father  had  me  to 
read  it  to  my  mother.'  Burns,  with  a  sudden  start,  looked  at  my 
face  intently,  and  patting  my  shoulder,  said,  'Well,  my  callant,  I 
don't  wonder  at  your  greeting  at  reading  the  poem ;  it  made  me 
greet  more  than  once  when  1  was  writing  it  at  my  father's  fire- 
side.'". .  . 

On  the  1 6th  of  September,  1787,  the  two  travellers  returned  to 
Edinburgh.  This  tour  produced  little  poetry  directly,  and  what  it 
did  produce  was  not  of  a  high  order.  In  this  respect  one  cannot 
but  contrast  it  with  the  jjoetic  results  of  another  tour  made,  partly 
over  the  same  ground,  by  another  poet,  less  than  twenty  years  after 
this  time.  Wlien  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  made  their  first  visit 
to  Scotland  in  1803,  it  called  forth  some  strains  of  such  perfect 
beauty  as  will  live  while  the  English  language  lasts.  Burns's  poetic 
fame  would  hardly  be  diminished  if  all  that  he  wrote  on  his  tours 
were  obliterated  from  his  works.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  except 
some  allusions  in  his  future  songs,  and  especially  that  grand  song, 
Afacphef  soil's  Farewell,  which,  though  composed  several  months 
after  this  tour  was  over,  must  have  drawn  its  materials  from  the 
day  spent  at  Duff  House,  where  he  was  shown  the  sword  of  the 
Highland  Reiver. 

But  look  at  the  lines  composed  after  his  first  sight  of  Breadal- 
bane,  which  he  left  in  the  inn  at  Kenmore.  These  Lockhart  has 
pronounced  among  "  the  l)est  of  his  purely  English  heroics."  If 
so,  we  can  but  say  how  poor  are  the  best !  What  is  to  be  thought 
of  such  lines  as 

Poetic  ardours  in  my  bosom  sweH, 

Lone  wandering  by  the  hermit's  mossy  cell,"  etc.,  etc. 
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Nor  less  stilted,  forced,  and  artificial  are  the  lines  in   the  same 
measure  written  at  the  Fall  of  Fyers.  ,      .     ,        •,  -^^ 

The  truth  is,  that  Burns's/^r/^  by  no  means  lay  in  describing 
scenery  alone,  and  for  its  own  sake.  AH  h.s  really  insp.recde- 
criptions  of  it  occur  as  adjuncts  to  human  incident  or  feeing 
slips  of  landscape  let  in  as  a  background.  Again  as  Burns  was 
never  at  his  best  when  called  on  to  write  for  ^^casions-no  really 
spontaneous  poet  ever  can  be-so  when  taken  to  see  '^^c^  ^alkeiof 
scenes,  and  expected  to  express  poetic   raptures  over  them-Burns 

'''"Se'SSrkeJ''we?retold,  « to  be  tutored  in  matters  of  taste, 
and  could  not  endure  that  one  should  run  shouting  before  hiir^ 
whenever  any  fine  object  came  in  sight."  On  one  occasion  of  ths 
Snd  a  lady  ^t  the  poet's  side  said.  "  Burns,  have  you  nothing  to 
^y  o?  ht  ?  "  "  Sothing,  madam,"  he  replied,  gl^ncmg  at  tl  e 
leader  of  the  party,  "  for  an  ass  is  braying  over  it.  Burns  is 
notthe  only  person  who  has  suffered  from  this  sort  of  officious- 


ness. 


Besides   this,  the  tours  were  not  made  in  t^^..^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
conduces  to  poetic  composition.     He  did  not  ^11«"^  ,^'"^^7.  ^'^^ 
quiet  and  the  leisure  from  interruption  ^''}^f\^'^,''.^^^f-^'^,^l 
Sot  with  such  companions  as  Ains  ie  or  N.co  by  ^"^  ^  ^e  f  ;^\^f^ 
poet's  eye  discovered  new  beauty  in  the  sight  of   a  solitary  reaper 

in  a  Highland  glen,  and  his  ear  caught  f^^g'^^  .^"Jf  ^^J^'eve  " 
the  words,  "  What  !  you  are  stepping  westward,"  heard  by  the  even 

*  11 

'"^Another  hindrance  to  happy  poetic  description  by  Bums  during 
these  iourneys  was  that  he  had  now  forsaken  his  native  vernacu  ar, 
and  taken  to^vriting  in  English  after  the  '"ode  of  the  poets  of  Uje 
dav      This  with  him  was  to  unclothe  himself  of  h.s  true  strength. 
His  correspondent,  Dr.  Moore,  and  his  Edinburgh  cnt.cs  had  no 
doubt  counselled  him  to  write   in  English   and  he  listened  for  a 
time   too  easily  to  their  counsel.     He  and  they  I'ttle  ^"^w  what 
thev  were  doing  in  giving  and  taking  such  advice.     The  truth  is, 
when  he  used  his  own  Scottisli  dialect  he  was  unapproached,_unai. 
proachable  ;  no  poet  before  or  since  has  evoked  out  of  thf  instru- 
ment so  perfect   and  so  varied  melodies.     When  he  wrote  in  Eng- 
ligh  he  was  seldom  more  than  third-rate  ;  in  fact,  he  was  but  a  cou,- 
mon  clever  versifier.     There  is  hut  one    purely  English  poem  of 
Ts  which  at  all  approaches  the  first  rank-the  lines  To  Mary  tn 

^These  may  probably  have  been  the  reasons  but  the  fact  is 
certain  that  Bums's  tours  are  disappointing  in  their  direct  poet.c 
fruits  But  in  another  way  Burns  turned  them  to  good  account. 
He  had  by  hat  time  begun  to  devote  himself  almost  entirely  to  he 
"1  ti 'atioi;  of  Scottish  .song.  This  was  greatly  encounjged  by  the 
appearance  of  Johnson's  ^?^^r7./«,  a  publication  in  which  an  en- 
Srver  of  that  n<me  living  in  Edinburgh  had  undertaken  to  make  a 
fhoough  collection  of  all  the  best  of  the  old  Scottish  songs,  accom- 
panying  them  with  the  best  airs,  and  to  add  to  these  any  new  songs 
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of  merit  which  he  could  lay  hands  on.  Before  Burns  left  Edinburgh 
for  this  Border  tour,  he  had  begun  an  acquaintance  and  correspon- 
dence with  Johnson,  and  had  supplied  him  with  four  songs  of  his 
own  for  the  first  volume  of  The  Museum.  The  second  volume  was 
now  in  progress,  and  his  labors  for  this  publication,  and  for  another 
of  the  same  kind  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  henceforth  engrossed 
Burns's  entire  productive  faculty,  and  were  to  be  his  only  serious 
literary  work  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  therefore  employed  the 
Highland  tour  in  hearing  all  he  could,  that  had  any  bearing  on  his 
now  absorbing  pursuit,  and  in  collecting  materials  that  might  pro- 
mote it.  With  this  view,  on  his  way  from  Taymouth  to  Blair,  he 
had  turned  aside  to  visit  the  famous  fiddler  and  composer  of  Scotch 
tunes,  Neil  Gow,  at  his  house,  which  is  still  pointed  out,  at  Inver, 
on  the  Braan  Water,  opposite  the  grounds  of  Dunkeld.  This  is 
the  entry  about  him  in  Burns's  diary: — "  Neil  Gow  plays — a  short, 
stout-built,  honest  Highland  figure,  with  his  grey  hair  shed  on  his 
honest  social  brow ;  an  interesting  face  marking  strong  sense, 
kind  open-heartedness,  mixed  with  unmistrusting  simplicity,  visit 
his  house  :  Margaret  Gow."  It  is  interesting  to  think  of  this  meet- 
ing of  these  two — the  one  a  Lowlander,  the  other  a  Highlander ; 
the  one  the  greatest  composer  of  words,  the  other  of  tunes,  for 
Scottish  songs,  which  their  country  has  produced. 

As  he  passed  through  Aberdeen,  Burns  met  Bishop  Skinner,  a 
Bishop  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  ;  and  when  he  learnt  that 
the  Bishop's  father,  the  author  of  the  song  of  Tulloch-gorum,  and 
The  Eivie  ivV  the  crookithorn.  and  other  Scottish  songs,  was  still 
alive,  an  aged  Episcopalian  clergyman,  living  in  primitive  simplicity 
in  a  but  and  a  ben  at  Lishart,  near  Peterhead,  and  that  on  his  way 
to  Aberdeen  he  had  passed  by  the  place  without  knowing  it.  Burns 
expressed  the  greatest  regret  at  having  missed  seeing  the  author 
of  songs  he  so  greatly  admired.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Edin- 
burgh, he  received  from  old  Mr.  Skinner  a  rhyming  epistle,  which 
greatly  pleased  the  poet,  and  to  which  he  replied — "  I  regret,  and 
while  I  live  shall  regret,  that  when  I  was  north  I  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  paying  a  younger  brother's  dutiful  respect  to  the  author 
of  the  best  Scotch  song  ever  Scotland  saw,  Tulloch-gorum''s  my  de- 
light.^'' This  is  strong,  perhaps  too  strong  praise.  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, in  his  Songs  of  Scotland,  thus  freely  comments  on  it: — 
"  T2iUoch-gorum''\%  a  lively  clever  song,  but  I  would  never  have 
edited  this  collection  had  I  thought  with  Burns  that  it  is  the  best 
song  Scotland  ever  saw.  I  may  say  with  the  king  in  my  favorite 
ballad— 

I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm, 
Five  hundred  good  as  he." 

We  also  find  Burns,  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  writing  to  the 
librarian  at  Gordon  Castle  to  obtain  from  him  a  correct  copy  of  a 
Scotch  song  composed  by  the  Duke,  in  the  current  vernacular 
style,  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen.     This  correct  copy  he  wished  to 
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insert  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Johnson^ s  Museum,  with  the 

^i:'^^:^::^;^!^  we  are  told,  "as  to  the  whereab^^^^^^^ 
of  the  burn-brae  on  which  be  the  graves  of  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary 
Gray."  Whether  he  actually  visited  the  spot  near  t  e  Almond 
Wafer  ten  miles  west  of  Perth,  is  left  uncertain  The  patHetic 
^orvoftTesTtwo  hapless  maidens,  and  the  fiue  old  song  founded 
on  it,  had  made  it  to  him  a  consecrated  spot. 


"  O  Bessv  Bell  and  Mary  Gray  1 
They  were  twa  bonny  lasses, 
They  biggit  a  bower  on  yon  burn-brae 
And  theekit  it  owre  wi'  rashes," 


is  the  beginning  of  a  beautiful  song  which  Allan  Ramsay  did  his 
hVst  to  sooil  as  he  did  in  many  another  instance.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  afterwards  recovered  some  li  the  old  verses  which  Ramsay  s 
S  superseded,  and  repeated  them  to  All-  Cunningham  vh 
aives  them  in  his  Songs  of  Scotland.  Whether  burns  knew  any 
mo?eof  the  song  than  Ihe  one  old  verse  given  above,  with  Ramsay  s 

^^^Tst';:ss;d^^ouy^p':rt^^  an   introduction  to  the 

famuj  of  Sches  of  Invermay,  that,  on  -'ossing  the  River  Ear^  on 
his  southward  journey,  he  might  be  enabled  to  see  the  little  valley, 
runnin-  down  from  the  Ochils  to  the  Earn,  which  has  been  conse 
crated 'by  the  old  and  well  known  song.  The  ^^r^/J^'^^^^, 
It  thus  appears  that  the  old  songs  of  Scotland,  ^^eir  localities^ 
their  authors,  and  the  incidents  whence   they  arose   were  now  ui> 
nermost  in  the  thoughts  of  Burns,  whatever  part  of  his  country  he 
?isird      This  was  as  intense  and  as  genuinely  poetical  an  interest, 
though  a  more  limited  one,  than  that  with  which  Walter  Scott  s  eye 
afterwards  ranged  over  the  same  scenes.      1  he   time  was  not  ye 
fun  come  for  that  wide    and  varied  sympathy,  with  which  Sco  t 
surveyed  the  whole  past  of  his  country's  history  nor  was  Burns  s 
na  ure  or  training  such  as  to  give  him  that  catho  icitv  of  feeling 
which  was  required  to  sympathise,  as  Scott  did,  with  all  ranks  and 
Tl  laaes!     Neither  could  he  have  so  seized  on  the  redeeming  vir- 
tues of  rude  and  half-barbarous  times,  and  invested  tl>em  w.th  that 
ha^o  of  romance  which  Scott  has  thrown  over  them.        his  roman- 
tic and  Chivalrous  colouring  was  an  element  altogether  alien  to 
Burns's  character.     But  it  m\y  well  be,  that  these  very  limitatK.ns 
intensified  the  depth  and  vividness  of  sympa  hy  with  which  Burns 
conceived  the  human  situations  portrayed  in  his  best  songs- 
There  was  one  more  brief  tour  ot  ^en  days  during  October 
1787,  which   Burns   made   in  the  company  of   I)i.  Adair.      1    ey 
pass'first  to  Stirling,  where  Burns  broke  the  obnoxious  pane  5  then 
paid  a  second   visit  to   Harvieston,  near  Dol  ar--fpr  «"rns  had 
mid  aflvinsr  visit  of  one  day  there,  at  the  end  of  August,  before 
passin,,^no^lhward  to  the  Highlands-where  Burns  introduced  his 
?riend%nd  seems  to  have  flirted  with  some  Ayrshire  young  ladies, 


relations  of  his  friend  Gavin  Hamilton.  Thence  they  passed  on  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Ramsay  at  Ochtertyre,  on  the  Teith,  a  few  miles  west 
from  Stirling.  They  then  visited  Sir  William  Murray  at  Ochter- 
tyre, in  Strathearn,  where  Burns  wrote  his  Lines  on  scaring  some 
waterfowl  in  Loch  Turit,  and  a  pretty  pastoral  song  on  a  young 
beauty  he  met  there,  Miss  Murray  of  Lintrose.  From  Strathearn 
he  next  seems  to  have  returned  by  Clackmannan,  there  to  visit  the 
old  lady  who  lived  in  the  Tower,  of  whom  he  had  heard  from  Mr. 
Ramsay.  In  this  short  journey  the  most  memorable  thing  was 
the  visit  to  Mr.  Ramsay  at  his  picturesque  old  country  seat,  sit- 
uate on  the  River  Teith,  and  commanding,  down  the  vista  of  its 
old  lime-tree  avenue,  so  romantic  a  view  of  Stirling  Castle  rock. 
There  Burns  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Ramsay,  the  laird,  and 
was  charmed  with  the  conversation  of  that  "  last  of  the  Scottish 
line  of  Latinists,  which  began  with  Buchanan  and  ended  with 
Gregory" — an  antiquary,  moreover,  whose  manners  and  home 
Lockhart  thinks  that  Sir  Walter  may  have  had  in  his  recollection 
when  he  drew  the  character  of  Monkbarns.  Years  afterwards,  in  a 
letteraddressed  to  Dr.  Currie,  Ramsay  thus  wrote  of  Burns  : — "  I 
have  been  in  the  company  of  many  men  of  genius,  some  of  them 
poets,  but  I  never  witnessed  such  flashes  of  intellectual  brightness 
as  from  him,  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  sparks  of  celestial  fire.  I 
never  was^more  delighted,  therefore,  than  with  his  company  two 
days  tete-a-tHe.  In  a  mixed  company  I  should  have  made  "little 
of  him  ;  for,  to  use  the  gamester's  phrase,  be  did  not  know  when 
to  play  off,  and  when  to  play  on.  .  .  .  When  I  asked  whether  the 
Edinburgh  literati  had  mended  his  poems  by  their  criticisms,  '  Sir,' 
said  he,  'these  gentlemen  remind  me  of  some  spinsters  in  my  own 
country,  who  spin  their  thread  so  fine,  that  it  is  neither  fit  for  weft 
nor  woof.' " 

There  are  other  incidents  recorded  of  that  time.  Among  these 
was  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Bruce,  an  old  Scottish  dame  of  ninety,  who 
lived  in  the  ancient  Tower  of  Clackmannan,  upholding  her  dignity 
as  the  lineal  descendant  and  representative  of  the  family  of  King 
Robert  Bruce,  and  cherishing  the  strongest  attachment  to  the  exiled 
Stuarts.  Both  of  these  sentiments  found  a  ready  response  from 
Burns.  The  one  was  exemplified  by  the  old  lady  conferring  knight- 
hood on  him  and  his  companion  with  the  actual  sword  "of  King 
Robert,  which  she  had  in  her  possession,  remarking,  as  she  did  it, 
that  she  had  a  better  right  to  confer  the  title  than  .some  folk.  An- 
other sentiment  she  charmed  the  poet  by  expressing  in  the  toast 
she  gave  after  dinner,  ''  Hooi  Uncos,''  that  is,  Away  Strangers,  a 
word  used  by  shepherds  when  they  bid  their  collies  drive  away 
strange  sheep.  Who  the  strangers  were  in  this  case  may  be 
guessed  from  her  known  Jacobite  sentiments. 

On  his  way  from  Clackmannan  to  Edinburgh  he  turned  aside 
to  see  Loch  Leven  and  its  island  castle,  which  had  been  the  prison 
of  the  hapless  Mary  Stuart ;  and  thence  passing  to  the  Norman 
Abbey  Church  of  Dunfermline,  with  deep  emotion  he  looked  on  the 
grave  of  Robert  Bruce.     At  that  time  the  choir  of  the  old  church 
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which  had  contained  the  grave,  had  been  long  demoh'shed,  and  the 
new  structure  which  now  covers  it  had  not  yet  been  thought  of. 
The  sacred  spot  was  only  marked  by  two  broad  flagstones,  on 
which  Burns  knelt  and  kissed  them,  reproaching  the  while  the  bar- 
barity that  had  so  dishonoured  the  resting-place  of  Scotland's  hero 
king.  Then,  with  that  sudden  change  of  mood  so  characteristic  of 
him,  he  passed  within  the  ancient  church,  and  mounting  the  pulpit, 
addressed  to  his  companion,  who  had,  at  his  desire,  mounted  the 
cutty  stool,  or  seat  of  repentance,  a  parody  of  the  rebuke  which  he 
himself  had  undergone  some  time  before  at  Mauchline. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SECOND  WINTER  IN  EDINBURGH. 

These  summer  and  autumn  wanderings  ended,  Burns  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  and  spent  there  the  next  five  months,  from  the  latter 
part  of  October,  1787,  till  the  end  of  March,  1788,  in  a  way  which 
to  any  man,  much  more  to  such  an  one  as  he,  could  give  small  satis- 
faction. The  ostensible  cause  of  his  lingering  in  Edinburgh  was  to 
obtain  a  settlement  with  his  procrastinating  publisher,  Creech,  be- 
cause, till  this  was  effected,  he  had  no  money  with  which  to  enter 
on  the  contemplated  farm,  or  on  any  other  regular  way  of  life. 
Probably  in  thus  wasting  his  time.  Burns  may  have  been  influenced 
more  tlian  he  himself  was  aware,  by  a  secret  hope  that  something 
might  yet  be  done  for  him — that  all  the  smiles'  lavished  on  him  by 
the  great  and  powerful  could  not  possibly  mean  nothing,  and  that 
he  should  be  left  to  drudge  on  in  poverty  and  obscurity  as  before. 

During  this  winter  Burns  changed  his  quarters  from  Richmond's 
lodging  in  High  Street,  where  he  had  lived  during  the  former  win- 
ter, to  a  house  then  marked  2,  now  30,  St.  James's  Square  in  the 
New  Town.  There  he  lived  with  a  Mr.  Cruikshank,  a  colleague 
of  Iiis  friend  Nicol  in  the  High  school,  and  there  he  continued  to 
reside  till  lie  left  Edinburgh.  More  tlian  once  he  paid  brief  visits 
to  Nithsdale,  and  examined  again  and  yet  again  tlie  farm  on  the 
Dalswinton  property,  on  which  he  had  long  had  his  eye.  This 
was  his  only  piece  of  serious  business  during  those  months.  The 
rest  of  his  time  was  spent  more  or  less  in  the  society  of  his  jovial 
companions.  We  hear  no  more  during  this  second  winter  of  his 
meetings  with  literary  professors,  able  advocates  and  judges,  or 
fashionable  ladies.  His  associates  seem  to  have  been  ratlier  con- 
fined to  men  of  the  Ainslie  and  Nicol  stamp.  He  would  seem 
also  to  have  amused  himself  with  flirtations  with  several  young 
heroines,  wliose  acquaintance  he  had  made  during  the  prcviou.s 
summer.  The  chief  of  these  were  two  young  ladies,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Chalmers  and  Miss  Charlotte  namillo"n,  cousins  of  each 
other,  and  relatives  of  his  Mauciiline  friend,  Gavin  Hamilton. 
These  he  had  met  during  the  two  visits  which  lie  paid  to  Harvics- 
ton,  on  the  River  Devon,  where  they  were  living  for  a  time.  On 
his  return  to  Edinburgh  he  continued  to  correspond  with  them 
both,  and  to  address  songs  of  affection,  if  not  of  love,  now  to  one 
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now  tc  another.     To  Charlotte  Hamilton  he  addressed  the  song 
beginning — 

"  How  pleasant  the  banks  of  the  clear  winding  Devon;" 

To  Miss  Chalmers,  one  with  the  opening  lines— 

"  Where,  braving  angry  winter's  storms, 
The  loftj'  OchUs  rise  ;  " 

And  another  beginning  thus— 

"  My  Peggy's  face,  my  Peggy's  form." 
Which  of  these  young  ladies  was  foremost  ^^^urns's  affection  it  is 
not  easy  now  to  say,  nor  does  it  much  signify.     To  both  he  wrote 
some  of  his  best  letters,  and  some  of  not  his  best  verses.     Allan 
CuTningham  thinks  that  he  had  serious  affection  for  Miss  Hamil- 
ton    The  latest  editor  of  his  works  asserts  that  his  heart  was  set  on 
Miss  Chalmers,  and  that  she,  long  afterwards  in  her  widowhood 
told  Thomas  ckmpbell,  the   poet,  that  Burns  h.d  made  a  propo  ^^ 
of  marriage  to  her.     However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  while 
both  admUted  him  to  friendship,  neither  encouraged  his  aavances 
T^iev  were  better  "  advised  than  to  do  so."     Probably  they  knevv 
too  much  of  his  past  history  and  his  character  to  think  of  him  as  a 
husband.     Both  were  soon  after  this  time  ma-ned   to  men  more 
likely  "o  make  them  happy  than  the  erratic  poet.    When  they  turned 
a  delf  ear  to  his  addVesses,  he  wrote  :  "  My  rhetoric  seems  to  have 
fost  all  its  effect  on  the  lovely  half  of  mankmd  ;  I  have  seen  the 
dav-but  that  is  a  tale  of  other  years.     In  my  conscience.  I  bel  eve 
?hat  my  heart  has  been  so  often  on  fire  that  it  has  been  vitrified  ! 
Well  perhaps  for  him  if  it  had  been  so,  such  small  power  had  he  to 
c^ide  it      Just   about  the   time  when  he  found  himsel    rejec  ed 
no  vvithstanding  all  his  fine  letters  and  his  verses  by  the  two  young 
"adi  son  Devon  banks,  he  met  with  «"  -cident  through  Uie^p^ 
tmcr  of  n  h-\cknev-coach  by  a  drunken  driver.     The  fall  lett  him  witii 
a  burled  limK-which  confined  him  to  his  room  from  the  7th  of 
December  till  the  middle  of  February  (1788).  •  .^       „j  ♦!,« 

Duino-  these  weeks  he  suffered  mucli  from  low  spirits,  and  the 
letter  w"ilch  he  then  wrote  under  the  influence  of  that  hvpochon- 
dHaan  lesnondency  contain  some  of  the  gloomiest  bursts  of  dis- 
content wtlhimsd^  with  the  world,  which  he  ever  gave  vent 
^r.Sr  in  nrose  or  vorse.  He  describes  himself  as  the  'sport, 
he  mi  er^^ir^tim  of Vebellious  pride,  hypochondriac  imaginat.^^^^ 

a  "on^s  n^     ensibilitv,  and  Bedlam   passions.      I  wish     were  dead 

hTri'm  no  like  to  die I  fear  I  am  something  like  undone ; 

b  hope  for  the  best.  Come,  stubborn  Pride  and  unshrinking 
KesiluSn  accompany  me  through  this  to  -e  miseraWe  wodd 
have  a  hundred  times  wished  that  one  could  resign  life,  as  an  officer 
rSgns  a  co'mmission  ;  for  I  would  not  take  in  -V  1-- --^^^'j 
•PlU^or  nut  T  atelv  I  was  a  sixpennv  private,  and,  Uod  knows,  a 
;ter?irsolcH'er  enough  ;  now  /march  to  the  campaign,  a  starving 
cadet— a  little  more  conspicuously  wretched. 
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But  his  late  want  of  success  on  the  banks  of  Devon,  and  his 
consequent  despoadency,  were  alike  dispelled  from  his  thouo-hts 
by  a  new  excitement.     Just  at  the  time  when  he  met  with  his  acci- 
dent, lie  h»d  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain  Mrs,  iM'Lehose 
and  acquaintance  all  at  once  became  a  violent  attachment  on  both 
sides.     This  lady  had  been  deserted  by  her  husband,  who  had  <^one 
to   the  West  Indies,  leaving  lier   in  poverty  and  obscurity  to  brino- 
up  two  young  boys  as  best  she  might.     We   are  told  that  she  was 
"  of  a  somewhat  voluptuous  style  of  beauty,  of  lively  and  easy  man- 
ners, of  a  poetical  fabric  of  mind,  with  some  wit,  and  not  too  hi^rh 
a  degree  of  refinement  or  delicacy— exactly  the  kind  of  woman  "to 
iascmate  Burns."     Fascinated  he  certainly  was.     On  tli^  30th  De- 
cember he  writes  :  "  Almighty  love  still  reigns  and  revels  in   my 
bosom,  and   I   am   at   this   moment  ready  to  hang    myself  for  a 
young   Edinburgh   widow,  who  has  wit  and  wisdom  more  murder- 
ously fatal  than  the  assassinating  stiletto  of  the  Sicilian  bandit,  or 
the  poisoned  arrow   of  the   sava'ge  African."     For  several  months 
his  visits  to  her  house  were  frequent,  his  letters  unremitting.     The 
sentimental  correspondence  which  they  began,  in  which   Burns  ad- 
dresses her  as  Clarinda,  assuming  10  himself  the  name  of  Sylvander, 
has  been  published  separately,  and  become  notorious.    Though  this 
correspondence  may  contain,  as  Lockhart  says,  "passages  of  deep 
and  noble  feeling,  which  no  one  but  Burns  could  have  penned,"  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  contains  many  more  of  such  fustian,  such 
extravagant  bombast,  as  Burns  or  any  man  beyond  twenty  might 
well  have  been  ashamed  to  write.  One  could  wish  that  for  the  poet's 
sake  this  correspondence  had  never  been  preserved.     It  is  so  hu- 
miliating to  read  this  torrent  of  falsetto  sentiment  now,  and  to  think 
that  a  man  gifted  like  Burns  should  have  poured  it  forth.     How  far 
his  feelings  towards  Clarinda  were  sincere,  or  how  far  they  were 
wrought   up  to  amuse  his  vacancy  by  playing  at  love-making,  it  is 
hard  to  say.      Blended  with  a  profusion  of  forced  compliments  and 
unreal  raptures,  there  are  expressions  in  Burns's  letters  which  one 
cannot  but  believe  that  he  meant  in  earnest,  at  the   moment  when 
he  wrote  them.      Clarinda,  it  would  seem,  must   have    regarded 
Burns  as  a  man  wholly  disengaged,  and  have  looked  forward  to  the 
possible  removal  of  Mr.  M'Lehose,  and  with  him  of  the  obstacle  to 
a  union  with  Burns.     Hovir  far  he  may  have  really  shared  the  same 
hopes  it  is  impossible  to  say.     We  only  know  that  he  used  again 
and  again  language  of  deepest  devotion,  vowing  to  "love  Clarinda 
to  death,  through  death,  and  for  ever." 

While  this  correspondence  between  Sylvander  and  Clarinda  was 
in  its  highest  flight  of  rapture,  Burns  received,  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary, 1788,  news  from  Mauchline  which  greatly  agitated  him.  His 
renewed  intercourse  with  Jean  Armour  had  resulted  in  consequences 
which  again  stirred  her  father's  indignation  ;  this  time  so  power- 
fully, that  he  turned  his  daughter  to  the  door.  Burns  provided  a 
shelter  for  her  under  the  roof  of  a  friend;  but  for  a  time  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  thought  of  doing  more  than  this.  Whether  he 
regarded  the  original  private   marriage  as  entirely  dissolved,  and 
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looked  on  Wn,self  a.  an  ""---d  man  does  no,  qn^^^^^ 
S  lire  rn:r'^ota^e'Xn^'l,;^url,frel.^ 

fasdnriove,  and  following  it  by  a  copy  of  verses  begmnmg- 

"  Fair  empress  of  the  poet's  soul," 
presenting  her  at  the  same  time  with  a  pair  of  wine-glasses  as  a 
^''o"?  t!f;4th  of  March,  he  turned  his  back  on  Edinburgh,  and 

r^ever  returned  to  it  for  more  than  ^ /jy^^  J^f^^^d  three  pieces  of 
Before  leaving  town   however,  he  had  arran  ea  in       p 

business,   all   bearing   "^l^^^^y  °V^V% W  Sc  se  throuS\he  kin^ 

secured  for  l-^-^^ -XoT'T'sir^'o^ll^^^^^^^^  him  when 

^.^ir;?ri^onh?;iStng^^^^^^ 

rUn  ion"  it  is  immediate  bread,  and  though  poor  m  comparison  of 
Se  last  eic^hteen  months  of  my  existence,  'tis  luxury  m  comparison 

for  on  sucli  a  matter  he  could  si^eak  ,v  h  ""'hon'y      ^\       B„,„, 

•"=  ""IS  rf,!:  iTroftcTo  tbe^rw  *'-  now?n'  ""c^nniary  trou- 
gave  i8o/.  to  liis  brouier  yuuc    ,       ^^        .^rites  "  for    t  was  mere 

'ir:r'frw'ar'i:i=''!,;Smi^;  i^bcS  t^^^^^^^^ 

7rom  Robe?,  on  bel.alf  of  his  ."o'^L'Sf'S  t  T  r™w  on"h1s 
-^Z^'  tS=rl'stm'srrl^-UoX.'as  another  .W. 
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must  have  been  spent  by  Burns  on  his  tours,  his  accident,  and  his 
sojourn  in  Edinburgh  since  October,  he  could  not  have  more 
than  200/.  over,  with  which  to  set  up  at  Ellisland.  We  see  in  what 
terms  Burns  had  written  to  Clarinda  on  the  21st  of  March.  On 
his  leaving  Edinburgh  and  returning  to  Ayrshire,  he  married  Jean 
Armour,  and  forthwith  acknowledged  her  in  letters  as  his  wife. 
This  was  in  April,  though  it  was  not  till  August  that  he  and  Jean 
appeared  before  the  Kirk-Session,  and  were  formally  recognised  as 
man  and  wife  by  the  Church. 

Whether,  in  taking  this  step.  Burns  thought  that  he  was  carry- 
ing out  a  legal,  as  well  as  a  moral,  obligation,  we  know  not.  The 
interpreters  of  the  law  now  assert  that  the  original  marriage  in  1786 
had  never  been  dissolved,  and  that  the  destruction  of  the  promis- 
sory lines,  and  the  temporary  disownment  of  him  by  Jean  and  her 
family,  could  not  in  any  way  invalidate  it.  Indeed,  after  all  that 
had  happened,  for  Burns  to  have  deserted  Jean,  and  married  an- 
other, even  if  he  legally  could  have  done  so,  would  have  been  the 
basest  infidelity.  Amid  all  his  other  errors  and  inconsistencies — 
and  no  doubt  there  were  enough  of  these — we  cannot  but  be  glad 
for  the  sake  of  his  good  name  that  he  now  acted  the  part  of  an 
honest  man,  and  did  what  he  could  to  repair  the  much  suffering 
and  shame  he  had  brought  on  his  frail  but  faithful  Jean. 

As  to  the  reasons  which  determined  Burns  to  marry  Jean 
Armour,  and  not  another,  this  is  the  account  he  himself  gives  when 
writing  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  one  of  his  most  trusted  correspondents,  to 
whom  he  spoke  out  his  real  heart  in  a  simpler,  more  natural  way, 
than  was  usual  with  him  in  letter-writing : 

"  You  are  right  that  a  bachelor  state  would  have  ensured  me 
more  friends  ;  but.  from  a  cause  you  will  easily  guess,  conscious 
peace  in  the  enjoyment  of  my  own  mind,  and  unmistrusting  confi- 
dence in  approaching  my  God,  would  seldom  have  been  of  the 
number.  I  found  a  once  much-loved,  and  still  much-loved,  female, 
literally  and  truly  cast  out  to  the  mercy  of  the  naked  elements  ;  but 
I  enabled  her  to  purchase  a  shelter  ;— there  is  no  sporting  with  a 
fellow-creature's  happiness  or  misery.  The  most  placid  good-nature 
and  sweetness  of  disposition  ;  a  warm  lieart,  gratefullv  devoted 
with  all  its  powers  to  love  me  ;  vigorous  health  and  sprightly  cheer- 
fulness, set  off  to  the  best  advantage  by  a  more  than  commonlv 
handsome  figure ;  these,  I  think,  in  a  woman  may  make  a  good 
wife,  though  she  should  never  have  read  a  page  but  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  nor  have  danced  in  a  brighter 
assembly  than  a  penny  pay  wedding." 

To  Miss  Chalmers  he  says  : 

"  I  have  married  my  Jean".  I  had  a  Icng  and  much-loved  fellow- 
creature's  happiness  or  misery  in  my  determination,  and  1  durst 
not  trifle  with  so  important  a  deposit,  nor  have  I  any  cause  to  re- 
pent it.  If  I  have  not  got  polite  tittle-tattle,  modish' manners,  and 
fashionable  dress,  I  am  not  sickened  and  disquieted  with  the  mul- 
tiform curse  of  boarding-school  affectation  ;  and  I  have  got  the 
handsomest  figure,  the  sweetest  temper,  the  soundest  constitution. 
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and  the  kindest  heart  in  the  country.  .  .  .  A  certain  late  publica- 
tion  of  Scots  poems  she  has  perused  very  devoutly,  and  all  the 
balads  in  the  country,  as  she  has  the  finest  wood-note  wild  I  ever 

heard."  ,  .     ,       •  •  *  :„ 

There  have  been  many  comments  on  this  turning  point  in 
Burns's  life.  Some  have  given  him  high  praise  for  it,  as  though  he 
had  done  a  heroic  thing  in  voluntarily  sacrificing  himself,  when  it 
mi-ht  have  been  open  to  him  to  form  a  much  higher  connexion 
Bu't  all  such  praise  seems  entirely  thrown  away.  It  was  not  as  it 
appears,  open  to  him  to  form  any  other  marria-e  legally  ;  certainly 
it  was  not  open  to  him  morally.  The  remark  of  Lockhart  is  en- 
tirely true,  that,  "  had  he  hesitated  to  make  her  his  wife  whom  he 
loved,  and  who  was  the  mother  of  his  children,  he  must  have  sunk 
into  ihe  callousness  of  a  ruffian."  Lockhart  need  hardly  have 
added   »  or  into  that  misery  of  miseries,  the  remorse  of  a  poet. 

But  even  had  law  and  morality  allowed  him  to  pass  by  Jean— 
which  they  did  not— would  it  have  been  well  for  Burns,  if  he  had 
sought,  as  one  of  his  biographers  regrets  that  he  had  not  done,  a 
wife  among  ladies  of  higher  rank  and  more  refined  manners  ?     That 
he  could  appreciate  what  these  things  imply,  is  evident  from  his  own 
confession  in  looking  back  on  his  introduction  to  what  is  called  so- 
ciety •  "  A  refined  and  accomplished  woman  was  a  being  altogether 
new  to  me,  and  of  which  I  had  formed  a  very  inadequate  idea.       It 
reauires  but  little  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  ways  to  see  the 
folly  of  all  such  re-rets.     Great  disparity  of  condition  in  marriage 
seldom  answers.     And  in  the  case  of  a  wayward,  moody  man   with 
the   pride,  the  poverty,  and  the  irregularities  of  Burns,  and  the 
drudging  toil  which  must  needs  await  his  wife,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  misery  such  marriage  would  have  stored  up  for  both.     As  it 
was.  the  marriage  he  made  was,  to  put  it  at  the   owest,  one  of  the 
most  prudent  acts  of  his  life.     Jean  proved  to  be  ^H-  ^"^  indeed 
more  than  all,  he  anticipates  in  the  letters  above  given.     During 
Se  ei-ht  years  of  their  married  life,  according  to  all  testimony  she 
did  hei-  part  as  a  wife  and  mother  with  the  most  patient  and  placid 
fidelity,  Ld  bore  the  trials  which  her  husband's  irregular  habits 
entailed  on    her,  with   the  utmost  long-suffenng      And  afer  l.s 
death   during  her  long  widowhood,  she   revered  his  memoi),  and 
did  her  utmost  to  maintain  the  honour  of  his  name 

With  his  marriage  to  his  Ayrshire  wife.  Burns  had  bid  farewell 
to  Edinhurcrh,  and  to  whatever  high  hopes  it  may  have  at  any  time 
kindled  within  him,  and  had  returned  to  a  condition  somewhat  nearer 
u  lat  in  which  lie  was  born.  With  what  feelings  did  he  pass 
from  this  brilliant  interlude,  and  turn  the  corner  ^h.ch  led  him 
back  to  the  dreary  road  of  common,,lace  drudgery  which  he  hoped 
o  have  escaped  ?  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  feelings  were 
tSo  e  of  bitte'r  disappointment.  There  had  been,  it  is  said,  a  marked 
contrast  between  'the  reception  he  had  met  with  ^l^^ng  his  first 
and  second  winters  in  Edinburgh,  ^s  Allan  Cuiuimgl  an  says, 
"  On  his  first  appearance  the  doors  of  the  nobility  opened  spontan- 
eously, '  on  golden  hinges  turning,'  and  he  ate  spiced  meats  and 


drank  rare  wines,  interchanging  nods  and  smiles  with  high  dukes 
and  mighty  earls.  A  colder  reception  awaited  his  second  coming. 
The  doors  of  lords  and  ladies  opened  with  a  tardy  courtesy  ;  he 
was  received  with  a  cold  and  measured  stateliness,  was  seldom 
requested  to  stop,  seldomer  to  repeat  his  visit;  and  one  of  his 
companions  used  to  relate  with  what  indignant  feeling  the  poet  re- 
counted his  fruitless  calls  and  his  uncordial  receptions  in  the  good 
town  of  Edinburgh.  .  .  .  He  went  to  Edinburgh  strong  in  the 
belief  that  genius  such  as  his  would  raise  him  in  society ;  he 
returned  not  without  a  sourness  of  spirit  and  a  bitterness  of  feeling." 

When  he  did  give  vent  to  his  bitterness,  it  was  not  into  man's, 
but  into  woman's  sympathetic  ear  that  he  poured  his  complaint.  It 
is  thus  he  writes,  some  time  after  settling  at  Ellisland,  to  Mrs.  Dun- 
lop,  showing  how  fresh  was  still  the  wound  within.  "  When  I  skulic 
into  a  corner  lest  the  rattling  equipage  of  some  gaping  blockhead 
should  mangle  me  in  the  mire,  I  am  tempted  to  exclaim,  '  What 
merits  has  he  had,  or  what  demerit  have  I  had,  in  some  previous 
state  of  existence,  that  he  is  ushered  into  this  state  of  being  with 
the  sceptre  of  rule,  and  the  keys  of  riches  in  his  puny  fist,  and  I 
am  kicked  into  the  world,  the  sport  of  folly,  or  the  victim  of  pride  ? 
.  .  .  Often  as  I  have  glided  with  humble  stealth  through  the  pomp 
of  Princes  Street,  it  has  suggested  itself  to  me,  as  an  improvement 
on  the  present  human  figure,  that  a  man,  in  proportion  to  his  own 
conceit  of  his  own  consequence  in  the  world,  could  have  pushed 
out  the  longitude  of  his  common  size,  as  a  snail  pushes  out  his 
horns,  or  as  we  draw  out  a  prospect  glass.'  " 

This  is  a  feehng  which  Burns  has  uttered  in  many  a  form  of 
prose  and  verse,  but  which  probablv  never  possessed  him  more 
bitterly  than  when  he  retired  from  Edinburgh.  Many  persons  in 
such  circumstances  may  have  felt  thoughts  of  this  kind  pass  over 
them  for  a  moment.  But  they  have  felt  ashamed  of  them  as  they 
rose,  and  have  at  once  put  them  by.  Burns  no  doubt  had  a  severer 
trial  in  this  way  than  most,  but  he  never  could  overcome  it,  never 
ceased  to  chafe  at  that  inequality  of  conditions  which  is  so  strongly 
fixed  in  the  system  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should  have  felt  some  bitterness  at  the 
changed  countenance  which  Edinburgh  society  turned  on  him,  and 
it  is  easy  to  be  sarcastic  on  the  upper  ranks  of  that  day  for  turning 
it :  but  were  they  really  so  much  to  blame .?  There  are  many  cases 
under  the  present  order  of  things,  in  which  we  are  constrained  to 
say,  "  It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come."  Taking  men  and 
things  as  they  are,  could  it  well  have  been  otherwise .'' 

First,  the  novelty  of  Burns's  advent  had  worn  off  by  his  second 
winter  in  Edinburgh,  and.  though  it  may  be  a  weakness,  novelty 
always  counts  for  something  in  human  affairs.  Then,  again,  the 
quiet,  decorous  men  of  Blair's  circle  knew  more  of  Burns's  ways 
and  doings  than  at  first,  and  what  they  came  to  know  was  not  likely 
to  increase  their  desire  for  intimacy  with  him.  It  was,  it  seems, 
notorious  that  Burns  kept  that  formidable  memorandum-book 
already  alluded  to,  in   whicii  he  was  .supposed  to  sketch   with  un- 
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soarin-  hand,  "  stern  likenesses  "  of  his  friends  and  benefactors. 
So  t"Te  of  asecret  did  he  make  of  this,  that  we  are  tokl  he  some- 
^mes  allowed  a  visitor  to  have  a  look  at  the  figures  which  he  had 
slTetchedh.  his  portrait-gallery.  The  knowledge  that  such  a  book 
existed  wis  not  likely  to^make  Blair  and  his  fnends  more  desirous 

''^  A^.^S'n'ufe  festivities  at  the  Crochallan  Club  and  other  such 
haunt's  ?he  habits  he  there  indulged  in,  and  the  associates  with 
whom  he  con  orted,  these  were  well  known.  And  it  was  not  possi- 
ble Uiat  either  the  ways,  the  conversation,  or  the  cronies  ot  the 
Crocl  allan  Club  could  b^  welcomed  in  quieter  and  more  polished 
drcies      Men  of  the  Ainslie  and  Nicol  stamp  would  hardly  have 

'^ASat-wfaU:  mu'ch  to  the  honour  of  Burns-he  never,  in  the 
hic^het?  access  of  his  fame,  abated  a  jot  of  his  intimacy  and  friend- 
sWo  towards  ?he  men  of  his  own  rank,  with  whom  he  had  been  as- 
sodatedtnhis  days  of  obscurity.  These  were  tradesmen,  farmers, 
and  oeasa"  ts  The  thought  of  them,  their  sentiments,  the>r  preju- 
S^rpfand  habits  if  it  had  been  possible,  their  very  persons,  he 
would  have  tal^^^Awih  him,  without  disguise  or  apology,  into  the 
Whes  ch-cles  of  rank  or  of  literature.  But  this  might  not  be.  It 
wtimpossibfe  that  Burns  could  take  Mauchline  w^^  its  bel  es  Us 
Poosie-Nansies  and  its  Souter  Johnn.es,  bod  y  mto  the  library  ot 
Dr.  Blair  or  the  drawing-room  of  Gordon  Cast  e. 

A  man    to  whom  it  is  open,  must  make  his  choice  ,    but  ne 
cannotTve  at  once  in  two  different  and  widely  sundered  orders  of 
socieu-      To  no  one  is  it  given,  not  even  to  men  of  genuis  great  as 
?hao' Burns  for  himself  and  his  family  entirely  to  overleap  the 
barriers  witS%hich  custom  and  the  world  have  -Iged  us  -  a  d 
to  weld  the  extremes  of  society  into  one.     To  the  speculative  as 
we    as  to  the  practically  huma^ie  man,  the  g--^J"fS    Vliltle" 
man  conditions  presents,  no  doubt,  a  perplexing  p  oblem.     A       '^ 
kss  worldlv  pride,  and  a  little  more  Christian  wisdom  and  humil  ty, 
ruld  prolUt    hkve  helped  Burns  to  solve  ^t  ^fUer  than    e  d-b 
But  besides  the  social  grievance,  which  '^'''^^'''^^f^^'^l^ll 
real.  Burns  had  another  more  material  '-^"^^.^ang  ble       He     reat 
whom  he  had  met  in  Edinburgh,  whose  cast  es    fj^f  J^'^^'^'^^^;^ 
the  rountrv  mi'dit  have  done  something  to  raise  him  at  once  aDOve 
poverty  In'd  Toil;  and  they  did  little  or  nothing.     They  had,  ind  e  ^ 
^ubscr]i,ed  liberally  for  his  Second  Edition,  and  th^y  had  got  h, 
a  ganger's  post,  with   fifty  or  sixty  pounds  a  y^^-^hat^as  an 
Wh-it  more  could  they,  ought  they  to  have  done  ?     To  have  ob 
^ned  him\n  office  income  one  of  the  l^igher  professions  was^^^^^^ 

to  be  thought  of,  for  a  man  cannot  ^^^'^y' ^^Vp  f  t/^n  enUre  V  new 
twenty,  ch  nge^his  whole^line  and  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^dl^  ^ 

LTl7e^on;pellSlZdro^rsn^eoU. 

to  -rant  Burns  a  pension  from  the  public  purse.  That  was  t  e  d a y 
of  I'nsions,  and\n.ndreds  with  no  claim  to  '^^-P'li'.Je  u  ficeS  to 
were  then  on  the  pension  list :  300/.  a  year  would  have  sulticect  to 
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place  him  in  comfort  and  independence  ;  and  could  public  money 
have  been  better  spent  ?  But  though  the  most  rigid  economist 
might  not  have  objected,  would  Burns  have  accepted  such  a  bene- 
faction, had  it  been  offered  ?  And  if  he  had  accepted  it,  would  lie 
not  have  chafed  under  the  obligation,  more  even  than  he  did  in  the 
absence  of  it  ?  Such  questions  as  these  cannot  but  arise,  as  often 
as  we  think  over  the  fate  of  Burns,  and  ask  ourselves  if  nothing 
could  have  been  done  to  avert  it.  Though  natural,  they  are  vain. 
Things  hold  on  their  own  course  to  their  inevitable  issues,  and 
Burns  left  Edinburgh,  and  set  his  face  first  towards  Ayrshire, 
then  to  Nithsdale,  a  saddened  and  embittered  man. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LIFE   OF   ELLISLAND. 

«  MR.  Burns,  you  have  made  a  poet's  not  a  f^™«/^".f^^°3.^/i3 

the  hei<'hts  that  shut  in  the  river  towards  Drunilann.sj.  and  1^>  the 
li^l!  Snic^l'hiU  of  Corsincon,  at  the  base  of  which  the  ;nfa,.t  s  ream 
slips  from  the  shire  of  Ayr  into  that  of  Dumfries.     T^^;^^JX^^;ff^^ 
ini  of   Ellishmd  stands   but  a  few  yards  to   he  west  of  the  Nth 
immediately  underneath  there  is  a  red  scaur  of  considerable  height 
oveThai^inJ^  the  stream,  and  the  rest  of  the  bank  is  covered  with 
Sroom "h  o^igh  which  winds  a^reensward  path,  whuher  Burns  used 
to  ret   e  to  nre:litate  his  songs.     The  farm  extends  to  upwards  _o   a 
h^und'edlcres,  part  holm,  part  croft-land  of  -'-^Vhe   e^a^e^^a's   o; 
ed  L^ood  wheat,  the  latter  oats  and   potatoes.      The  lease  was  tor 
n  ne^een  vea.%  and  the  rent   fiftv  pounds  for  the  f^rst  three  years  ; 
seventy  ^or  uie   re-st  of  the  tack.     The  laird  of  Dalswinton,  while 
Burns  leased  Ellisland,  was   Mr.  Patrick  Millar,  not    an  ordinary 
la?rd  but  one  well  known  in  his  day  for  his  scientilic  dlscovene.s 
The  e  was  no  proper  farm-house  or  offices  on  the  farm-,t  was  part 
of   the  bar-ain  that   lUirns   should   build  these  for  himself.     The 
want  of  a  house  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  -''/e  ^J.-j^^^  ^"^  ^'^ 
farm      His   bar'-ain    for    it   had    been    concluded  early  in   March 
(.788)     but  it  was  not  till  the  13th  of  June  that  he  went  to  reside 
al  Ellisiand      In  the  interval  between  these  two  dates  he  went  to 
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Avrs'iire,  and  completed  privately,  as  we  have  seen,  the  marriage, 
the  long  postponement  of  which  had  caused  him  so  much  disquiet. 
With  however  great  disappointment  and  chagrin  he  may  have  left 
Edinlntrgli,  the  sense  that  he  had  now  done  the  thing  that  was  right, 
and  had  the  prospect  of  a  settled  life  before  him,  gave  him  for  a  time 
a  peace  and  even  gladness  of  heart,  to  which  he  had  for  long  been 
a  stranger.  We  can,  therefore,  well  believe  what  he  tells  us,  that, 
when  he  had  left  Edinburgh,  he  journeyed  towards  Mauchline  with 
as  much  gaiety  of  heart  "  as  a  May-frog,  leaping  across  the  newly- 
harrowed  ridge,  enjoying  the  fragrance  of  the  refreshed  earth  after 
the  long-expected  shower."  Of  what  may  be  called  the  poet's 
marriage  settlement,  we  have  the  following  details  from  Allan 
Cunningham  : 

"  His  marriage  reconciled  the  poet  to  his  wife's  kindred  :  there 
was  no  wedding  portion.  Armour  was  a  respectable  man,  but  not 
opulent.  He  gave  his  daughter  some  small  store  of  plenishing; 
and,  exerting  his  skill  as  a  mason,  wrought  his  already  eminent 
son-in-law  a  handsome  punch-bowl  in  Inverary  marble,  which  Burns 
lived  to  fill  often,  to  the  great  pleasure  both  of  himself  and  his 
friends.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Dunlop  bethought  herself  of  Ellisland,  and  gave 
a  beautiful  heifer  ;  another  friend  contributed  a  plough.  The 
young  couple,  from  love  to  their  native  county,  ordered  their 
furniture  from  a  wright  in  Mauchline  ;  the  farm-servants,  male  and 
female,  were  hired  in  Ayrshire,  a  matter  of  questionable  prudence, 
for  the  mode  of  cultivation  is  different  from  that  of  the  west,  and 
the  cold,  humid  bottom  of  Mossgiel  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
warm  and  stony  loam  of  EUisland." 

When  on  the  13th  June  he  went  to  live  on  his  farm,  he  had,  as 
there  was  no  proper  dwelling-house  on  it.  to  leave  Jean  and  her  one 
surviving  child  behind  him  at  Mauchline,  and  himself  to  seek 
shelter  in  a  mere  hovel  on  the  skirts  of  the  farm.  "  I  remember 
the  house  well,"  says  Cunningham,  "  the  floor  of  clay,  the  rafters 
japanned  with  soot,  the  smoke  from  a  hearth-fire  streamed  thickly 
out  at  door  and  window,  while  the  sunshine  which  struggled  in  at 
those  apertures  produced  a  sort  of  twilight."  Burns  thus  writes  to 
Mrs.  Dunlop,  "  A  solitary  inmate  of  an  old  smoky  speiice,  far  from 
every  object  I  love  or  by  whom  I  am  beloved  ;  nor  any  acquaint- 
ance older  than  yesterday  ;  except  Jenny  Geddes,  the  old  mare  I 
ride  on,  while  uncouth  cares  and  novel  plans  hourly  insult  my 
awkward  ignorance  and  bashful  inexperience."  It  takes  a  more 
even,  better-ordered  spirit  than  Burns's  to  stand  such  solitude. 
His  heart,  during  those  first  weeks  at  Ellisland,  entirely  sank  within 
him,  and  he  saw  all  men  and  life  coloured  by  his  own  despondency. 
This  is  the  entrv  in  his  commonj^lace  book  on  the  first  Sunday  he 
spent  alone  at  Ellisland  : — "  I  am  such  a  coward  in  life,  so  tired  of 
the  service,  that  I  would  almost  at  any  time,  with  Milton's  Adam, 
'  gladly  lay  me  in  my  mother's  lap,  and  be  at  peace.'  But  a  wife 
and  children  bind  me  to  struggle  with  the  stream,  till  some  sudden 
squall  shall  overset  the  silly  vessel,  or  in  the  listless  return  of  years 
its  own  craziness  reduce  it  to  wreck." 
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The  discomfort  of  his  dwelling-place  made  him  not  only  dis- 
conTen'ed  vT  his  lot,  but  also  ^vith  the  people  amongs  whom  he 
found  himself.  "  I  am  here,"  he  writes,  "  on  my  farm  ;  but  for  al 
the  DleaSe  part  of  life  called  social  communication  I_ am  at 
'"e  v'y  elbow  o?  existence.  The  only  things  to  be  found  m  per- 
fection  in  this  country  are  stupidity  and  cantmg.  .  •  ^  As  for  the 
Muses  they  have  as  much  idea  of  a  rhinoceros  as  a  poet. 

When  h^e  was  not  in  Ayrshire  in  bodily  presence,  he  was  there 
in  -nir  t  It  was  at  such  a  time  that,  looking  up  to  the  hills  that 
diviSeNithsdak  from  Avrshire,  he  breathed  to  his  wife  that  most 
natural  and  beautiful  of  all  his  love-lyncs— 

"  Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw 
I  dearly  like  the  west, 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives, 
The  lassie  I  lo'e  best." 

His   disparagement  of  Nithsdale   people,  Allan  Cunningham, 
himself  a  Dumfriesshire  man,  naturally  resents   and  accounts  for 
h  bv    upposing  that  the  sooty  hovel  had   nfected  his  whole  men  al 
atmosphere.     "The    Maxwells,  the    Kirkpatncks.  and    D^^^ells 
JxSs  honest  Allan,  "were  fit  companions  fo'^^^Y  ^^f^"/^,"/" 
land    and   they   were   almost   his   neighbours ;  Riddell  ot    f  nars 
Cars'e  an  accomplished  antiquarian,  lived  almost  next  door  ;  and 
lean  Lindsay  and  her  husband,  Patrick   Millar,  the  laird  of  Dal- 
Ston  wer^e  no  ordinary  people.     The  former  beautiful  accom- 
nhshed\  writer  of  easv  and  graceful  verses,  with  a  natural  dignity 
of  manners  which  became  h^r  station:  the  latter  an  improver  and 
invTntor    he  fir' t  who  applied  steam  to  the  purposes  of  nav.ga- 
?on."      iBut  Burns's  hasiy  judgments  of  men  and  tnings  the  re- 
cnU  nf  momentary  feeling,  are  not  to  be  too  literally  construed. 
'"^  H    "oon  found  t'hat^ there  was  enough  of  sociality  among  all 
ranks  of  I?umfriesshire  people,  from  the  laird  to  the  cotter,  indeed 
Sore  than  was  '^ood  for  himself.     Yet,  however  much  he  may  have 
"omplain^dTwhen  writing  letters  to  his  correspondents  of  an  even 
in-,  he  was  too  manly  to  go  moping  about  all  ^'^yj"";"  when  there 
was  work  to  be  done.     He  was,  moreover,  nerved  to  the  task  by 
Te  tCi-ht  that  he  was  preparing  the  home  that  was  to  shelter  h.s 
vile  and  children.     On  {he  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  o    h  s 
future  house,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  asked  a  blessing  on  it.        D  d 
he  ever  put  his  own  hand  to  the  work?"  was  asked  of  one  of  the 
men  encased  in  it.     "  Ay,  that  he  did,  mony  a  time,"  was  the  an- 
swer    »i^  he  saw  us  like  to  be  beat  wi'  a  big  stane,  he  would  cr> 
'  B?de  a  wee!'  -d  come  rinning.     We  soon  found  out  when  he  put 
tn  his  h-ind   he  beat  a'  I  ever  met  for  a  dour  htt. 

DuHnc;  his  first  harvest,  though  the  weather  was  unfavourable 
and  the  c^op  a  poor  one,  we  find  Burns  speaking  in  h.s  letters  of 
befn      indus^tdoSsly  employed,  and   binding   every  day  after   the 
?eTp?r        But  Allan  Cunningham's  father,  who  ^ad  every  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  used  to  allege  that  Burns  seemed  to  h.m  like  a 
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restless  and  unsettled  man.  "  He  was  ever  on  the  move,  on  foot 
or  on  horseback.  In  the  course  of  a  single  day  he  might  be  seen 
holding  the  plough,  angling  in  the  river,  sauntering,  with  his  hands 
behind^  his  back,  on  the  banks,  looking  at  the  running  water,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond,  walking  round  his  buildings  or  over  his 
fields  ;  and  if  you  lost  sight  of  him  for  an  hour,  perhaps  you  might 
see  him  returning  from  Friars  Carse.or  spurring  his  horse  through 
the  hills  to  spend  an  evening  in  some  distant  place  with  such  friends 
as  chance  threw  in  his  way^'  Before  his  new  house  was  ready,  he 
had  many  a  long  ride  to'  and  fro  through  the  Cumnock  hills  to 
Mauchline,  to  visit  Jean,  and  to  return.  It  was  not  till  the  first 
week  of  December,  1788,  that  his  lonely  bachelor  life  came  to  an 
end,  and  that  he  was  able  to  bring  his  wife  and  household  to 
Nithsdale.  Even  then  tlie  house  at  Ellisland  was  not  ready  for  his 
reception,  and  he  and  his  family  had  to  put  up  for  a  time  in  a  neigh- 
bouring farm-house  called  the  Isle,  They  brought  with  them  two 
farmJads  from  Ayrshire,  and  a  servant  lass  called  Elizabeth  Smith, 
who  was  alive  in  1851,  and  gave  Chambers  many  details  of  the 
poet's  way  of  life  at  Ellisland.  Among  these  she  told  him  that  her 
father  was  so  concerned  about  her  moral  welfare  that,  before 
allowing  her  to  go,  he  made  Burns  promise  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
over  her  behaviour,  and  to  exercise  her  duly  in  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism; and  that  both  of  these  promises  he  faithfully  fulfilled. 

The  advent  of  his  wife  and  his  child  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
year  kept  dulness  aloof,  and  made  him  meet  the  coming  of  the  new 
year  (1789)  with  more  cheerful  hopes  and  calmer  spirits  than  he 
had  known  for  long.  Alas,  that  these  were  doomed  to  be  so  short- 
lived ! 

On  New-Year's  morning,  1789,  his  brother  Gilbert  thus  affec- 
tionately writes  to  the  poet :  "Dear  Brother, — I  have  just  finished 
my  New-Year's  Day  breakfast  in  the  usual  form,  which  naturally 
makes  me  call  to  mind  the  days  of  former  years,  and  the  society  in 
which  we  used  to  begin  them  ;  and  when  I  look  at  our  family  vicis- 
situdes, '  through  the  dark  postern  of  time  long  elapsed,'  I  cannot 
help  remarking  to  you,  my  dear  brother,  how  good  the  God  of 
seasons  is  to  us,  and  that,  however  some  clouds  may  seem  to  lower 
over  the  portion  of  time  before  us,  we  have  great  reason  to  hope  that 
all  will  turn  out  well."  On  the  same  New-Year's  Day  Burns  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Dunlop  a  letter,  which,  though  it  has  been  often 
quoted,  is  too  pleasing  to  be  omitted  here.  "  I  own  myself  so 
little  a  Presbyterian,  that  I  approve  set  times  and  seasons  of  more 
than  ordinary'  acts  of  devotion  for  breaking  in  on  that  habituated 
routine  of  life  and  thought,  which  is  so  apt  to  reduce  our  existence 
to  a  kind  of  instinct,  or  even  sometimes,  and  with  some  minds,  to  a 
state  very  little  superior  to  mere  machinery.  This  day — the  first 
Sunday  of  May — a  breezy,  blue-skied  noon  some  time  about  the 
beginning,  and  a  hoary  morning  and  calm  sunny  day  about  the  end, 
of  autumn — these,  time  out  of  "mind,  have  been  with  me  a  kind  of 
holiday.  .  .  .  We  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  sub- 
Stance  or  structure  of  our  souls,  so  cannot  account  for  those  seem- 
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ing  caprices  in  them,  that  we  should  be  particularly  pleased  with 
this  thing,  or  struck  with  that,  which  on  minds  of  a  different  cast 
makes  no  extraordinary  impression.  I  have  some  favourite  flowers 
in  spring,  among  vvhich'are  the  mountain-daisy,  the  harebell,  the  fox- 
glove, the  wild-brier  rose,  the  budding  birch,  and  the  hoary  haw- 
thorn, that  I  view  and  hang  over  with  particular  delight.  I  never 
hear  the  loud,  solitary  whistle  of  the  curlew  in  a  summer  noon,  or 
the  wild,  mixing  cadence  of  a  troop  of  gray  plovers  in  an  autumnal 
morning,  without  feeling  an  elevation  of  soul  like  the  enthusiasm 
of  devotion  or  poetry.  Tell  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  what  can  this 
be  owing  ?  Are  we  a  piece  of  machinery,  which,  like  the  ^olian 
harp,  passive,  takes  the  impression  of  the  passing  accident  ?  Or 
do  these  workings  argue  something  within  us  above  the  trodden 
clod?  I  own  myself  partial  to  such  proofs  of  those  awful  and  im- 
portant realities — a  God  that  made  all  things — man's  immaterial 
and  immortal  nature — and  a  world  of  weal  or  woe  beyond  death 
and  the  grave  ! " 

On  reading  this  beautiful  and  suggestive  letter,  an  ornithologist 
remarked  that  Burns  had  made  a  mistake  in  a  fact  of  natural  his- 
tory. It  is  not  the  'gray  plover,'  but  the  golden,  whose  music  is 
heard  on  the  moors  in  autumn.  The  gray  plover,  our  accurate 
observer  remarks,  is  a  winter  shore  bird,  found  only  at  that  season 
and  in  that  habitat,  in  this  countrv- 

It  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of  17S9  that  the  farmhouse  of 
Ellisland  was  finished,  and  that  he  and  hi«  family,  leaving  the  Isle, 
went  to  live  in  it.  When  all  was  ready.  Burns  bade  his  servant, 
Betty  .Smith,  take  a  bowl  of  salt,  and  place  the  Family  Bible  on 
the  top  of  it,  and,  bearing  these,  walk  first  into  the  new  house  and 
possess  it.  He  himself,  with  his  wife  on  his  arm.  followed  Betty 
and  the  Bible  and  the  salt,  and  so  they  entered  their  new  abode. 
Burns  delighted  to  keep  up  old-world'/;''''^'"  or  usages  like  this. 
It  was  eitlicr  on  this  occasion,  or  on  his  bringing  Mrs.  Burns  to 
the  Isle,  that  he  held  a  house-heating  mentioned  by  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, to  which  all  the  neighbourhood  gathered,  and  drank, 
"Luck  to  the  roof-tree  of  the  house  of  Burns  !"  The  farmers 
and  the  well-to-do  people  welcomed  him  gladly,  and  were  proud 
that  such  a  man  had  come  to  be  a  dweller  in  their  vale.  Yet  the 
ruder  country  lads  and  the  lower  peasantry,  we  are  told,  looked  on 
him  not  without  dread,  "lest  he  should  pickle  and  preserve  them 
in  sarcastic  song."  "Once  at  a  penny  wedding,  when  one  or  two 
wild  young  lads   quarrelled,  and  were  about  to  fight,  Burns  rose 

up    and  said.  '  Sit  down  and ,  or  else    I'll  hang  you  up  like 

potato-bogles  in  sang  to-morrow.'     They  ceased,  and  sat  down  as 
if  their  noses  had  been  bleeding." 

The  house  which  had  cost  Burns  so  much  toil  in  buildinq:,  and 
which  he  did  not  enter  till  about  tlie  middle  of  the  year  1789,  was 
a  humble  enough  abode.  Only  a  large  kitchen,  in  which  the  whole 
family,  master  and  servants,  took  their  meals  together,  a  room  to 
hold  two  beds,  a  closet  to  hold  one,  and  a  garret,  coom-ceiled,  for 
the  female  servants,  this  made  the  whole  dwelling-house.     "  One 
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of  the  windows  looked  southward  down  the  holms  ;  another  opened 
on  the  river;  and  the  house  stood  so  near  the  lofty  bank,  thai  its 
afternoon  shadow  fell  across  the  stream,  on  the  opposit.;  fields. 
The  garden  or  kail-yard  was  a  little  way  from  the  house.  A  pretty 
footpath  led  southward  along  the  river  side,  another  ran  northward, 
affording  fine  views  of  the  Nith,  the  woods  of  Friars  Carse,  and 
the  grounds  of  Dalswinton.  Half-way  down  the  steep  declivit}-,  a 
fine  clear  cool  spring  supplied  water  to  the  household."  Such  was 
the  first  home  which  Burns  found  for  himself  and  his  wife,  and 
the  best  they  were  ever  destined  to  find.  The  months  spent  in 
the  Isle,  and  the  few  that  followed  the  settlement  at  Ellisland, 
were  among  the  happiest  of  his  life.  Besides  trying  his  best  to  set 
himself  to  farm-industr}-,  he  was  otherwise  bent  on  well-doing. 
He  had,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Ellisland,  started  a  parish  library, 
both  for  his  own  use  and  to  spread  a  love  of  literature  among  his 
neighbours,  the  portioners  and  peasants  of  Dunscore.  When  he 
first  took  up  house  at  Ellisland.  he  used  every  evening  when  he 
was  at  home,  to  gather  his  household  for  family  worship,  and,  after 
the  old  Scottish  custom,  himself  to  offer  up  prayer  in  his  own 
words.  He  was  regular,  if  not  constant,  in  his  attendance  at  the 
parish  church  of  Dunscore,  in  which  a  worthy  minister,  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick,  officiated,  whom  he  respected  for  his  character,  though  he 
sometimes  demurred  to  what  seemed  to  him  the  too  great  stern- 
ness of  his  doctrine. 

Burns  and  his  wife  had  not  been  long  settled  in  their  newly- 
buht  farm-house,  when  prudence  induced  him  to  ask  that  he  might 
be  appointed  Excise  officer  in  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  This 
request  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintray,  who  had  placed  his  name  on  the 
E.x'cise  list  before  he  left  Edinburgh.  St  once  granted.  The  reasons 
that  impelled  Burns  to  this  step  were  the  increase  of  his  family  by 
the  birth  of  a  son  in  August,  1789,  and  the  prospect  that  his 
second  year's  harvest  would  be  a  failure  like  the  first.  He  often 
repeats  that  it  was  solelv  to  make  provision  for  his  increasing  fam- 
ily that  he  submitted  to  the  degradation  of — 

"  Searching  auld  wives'  barrels — 

Och,  hon  !  the  day  ! 
That  clartv  barm  should  stain  my  laurels, 

But — what  '11  ye  say  ? 
These  movin  things,  ca'd  wives  and  weans, 
Wad  move  the  very  hearts  o'  stanes." 

That  he  felt  keenly  the  .slur  that  attached  to  the  name  of 
©■auger  is  certain,  but  it  is  honourable  to  him  that  he  resolved 
bravelv  to  endure  it  for  the  sake  of  his  family. 

"  Iknow  not,"  he  writes,  "how  the  word  exciseman,  or  the  still 
more  opprobrious  ganger,  will  sound  in  your  ears.  I,  too,  have 
seen  the  day  when  my  auditory  nerves  would  have  felt  very  deli- 
cately on  this  subject;  but  a  wife  and  children  are  things  which 
have  a  wonderful  power  in  blunting  this  kind  of  sensations.     Fifty 
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pounds  a  year  for   life,  and  a  provision  for  widows  and  orphans, 
you  will  allow,  is  no  bad  settlement  for  a  poet." 

In  announcing  to  Dr.  Blacklock  his  new  employment,  he 
says — 

"But  what  d'ye  think,  my  trusty  fier, 
I'm  turned  a  ganger — Peace  be  here  I 
Parnassian  queans,  I  fear,  I  fear, 

Ye'll  now  disdain  me  ! 
And  then  my  fifty  pounds  a  year 
Will  little  gain  me. 
***** 

"Ye  ken,  ye  ken 
That  Strang  necessity  supreme  is 

'Mang  sons  o'  men, 
I  hae  a  wife  and  twa  wee  laddies, 
They  maun  hae  brose  and  brats  o'  duddies; 
Ye  ken  yoursels  my  heart  right  proud  is, 

I  need  na  vaunt. 
But  I'll  sued  besoms,  thraw  saugh  woodies. 

Before  they  want." 

He  would  cut  brooms  and  twist  willow-ropes  before  his  children 
should  want.  But  perhaps,  as  the  latest  editor  of  Burns's  poems 
observes,  his  best  saying  on  the  subject  of  the  excisemanship  was 
that  word  to  Lady  Glencairn,  tlie  mother  of  his  patron,  "  I  would 
much  rather  have  it  said  that  my  profession  borrowed  credit  from 
me,  than  that  I  borrowed  it  from  my  profession." 

In  these  words  we  see  somethin<^  of  the  bitterness  about  his 
new  employment,  which  often  escaped  from  him,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  Nevertheless,  having  undertaken  it,  he  set  his  face  hon- 
estly to  the  work.  He  had  to  survey  ten  parishes,  covering  a 
tract  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles  each  way,  and  requiring  him  to 
ride  two  hundred  miles  a  week.  Smuggling  was  then  common 
throughout  Scotland,  both  in  the  shape  of  brewing  and  of  selling 
beer  and  whiskey  without  licence.  Burns  took  a  serious  yet 
humane  view  of  his  duty.  To  the  regular  smuggler  he  is  said  to 
have  been  severe;  to  the  country  folk,  farmers  or  cotters,  who 
sometimes  transgressed,  he  tempered  justice  with  mercy-  Many 
stories  are  told  of  his  leniency  to  these  last.  At  Thornhill,  on  a 
fair  day,  he  was  seen  to  call  at  the  door  of  a  poor  woman  who  for 
the  day  was  doing  a  little  illicit  business  on  her  own  account.  A 
nod  and  a  movement  of  the  forefinger  brought  the  woman  to  the 
doorway.  '•  Kate,  are  you  mad  .'  Don't  you  know  that  the  super- 
visor and  I  will  be  in  upon  you  in  forty  minutes?"  Burns  at 
once  disappeared  among  the  crowd,  and  the  poor  woman  was 
saved  a  heavy  fine.  Another  day  the  poet  and  a  brother  gauger 
entered  a  widow's  house  at  Dunscore  and  seized  a  quantitv  of 
smuggled  tobacco.  "Jenny,"  said  Burns,  "■  I  expected  this  would 
le  the  ui)shot.  Here,  Levvars.  take  note  of  the  number  of  rolls  as 
I  count  them.  Now  Jack,  did  you  ever  hear  an  auld  wife  number- 
ing h»r  threads  before  check-reels  were  invented  ?     Thou's  ane, 
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and  thou's  no  ane.  and  thou's  ane  a'out— listen."  As  he  handed 
out  the  rolls,  and  numbered  them,  old-wife  fashion,  he  dropped 
every  other  roll  into  Jenny's  lap.  Lewars  took  the  desired  note 
with  becoming  gravity,  and  saw  as  though  he  saw  not.  Again,  a 
woman  who  had  been  brewing,  on  seeing  Burns  coming  with  another 
exciseman,  slipped  out  by  the  back  door,  leaving  a  servant  and  a 
little  girl  in  the  house.  "  Has  there  been  ony  brewing  for  the  fair 
here  the  day?"  "O  no,  sir,  we  hae  nae  licence  for  that,"  an- 
swered the  servant  maid.  "  That's  no  true,"  exclaimed  the  child; 
"  the  muckle  black  kist  is  fou'  o'  the  bottles  o'  yill  that  my  mither 
sat  up  a'  nicht  brewing  for  the  fair."  ..."  We  are  in  a  hurry 
just  now,"  said  Burns,  "  but  when  we  return  from  the  fair,  we'll 
examine  the  muckle  black  kist."  In  acts  like  these,  and  in  many 
another  anecdote  that  might  be  given,  is  seen  the  genuine  human- 
heartedness  of  the  man,  in  strange  contrast  with  the  bitternesses 
which  so  often  find  vent  in  his  letters.  Ultimately,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  exciseman's  work  told  heavily  against  his  farming,  his 
poetry,  and  his  habits  of  life.  But  it  was  some  time  before  this 
became  apparent.  The  solitary  rides  through  the  moors  and  dales 
that  border  Nithsdalegave  hini  opportunities,  if  not  for  composing 
long  poems,  at  any  rate  for  crooning  over  those  short  songs  in 
which  mainly  his  genius  now  found  vent.  "The  visits  of  the 
muses  to  me,"  he  writes,  "and  I  believe  to  most  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, like  the  visits  of  good  angels,  are  short  and  far  between; 
but  I  meet  them  now  and  then  as  I  jog  through  the  hills  of  Niths- 
dale,  just  as  I  used  to  do  on  the  banks  of  Ayr." 

Take  as  a  sample  some  of  the  varying  moods  he  passed  through 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1789.  In  the  May-time  of  that  year 
an  incident  occurs,  which  the  poet  thus  describes  : — "One  morning 
lately,  as  I  was  out  pretty  early  in  the  fields,  sowing  some  grass- 
seeds,  I  heard  the  burst  of  a  shot  from  a  neighbouring  plantation, 
and  presently  a  poor  little  wounded  hare  came  hirpling  by  me. 
You  will  guess  my  indignation  at  the  inhuman  fellow  who  could 
shoot  a  hare  at  this  season,  when  all  of  them  have  young  ones. 
Indeed,  there  is  something  in  the  business  of  destroying,  for  our 
sport,  individuals  in  the  animal  creation  that  do  not  injure  us  ma- 
terially, which  I  could  never  reconcile  to  my  ideas  of  virtue."  The 
lad  who  fired  the  shot  and  roused  the  poet's  indignation,  was  the 
son  of  a  neighbouring  farmer.  Burns  cursed  him,  and,  being  near 
the  Nith  at  the  time,  threatened  to  throw  him  into  the  river.  He 
found,  however,  a  more  innocent  vent  for  his  feelings  in  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

"  Inhuman  man  !  curse  on  thy  barbarous  art, 
And  blasted  be  thy  murder-aiming  eye  ! 
May  never  pity  soothe  thee  with  a  sigh. 
Nor  ever  pleasure  glad  thy  cruel  heart ! 

"  Go  live,  poor  wanderer  of  the  wood  and  field, 
The  bitter  little  that  of  life  remains  : 
No  more  the  thickening  brakes  and  verdant  plains 
To  thee  shall  home,  or  food,  or  pastime  yield. 
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"  Seek,  mangled  wretch,  some  place  of  wonted  rest,  ■ 
No  more  of  rest,  but  now  thy  dying  bed  ! 
The  sheltering  rushes  whistling  o'er  thy  head. 
The  cold  earth  with  thy  bloody  bosom  prest. 

"  Perhaps  a  mother's  anguish  adds  its  woe  ; 
The  playful  pair  crowd  fondly  by  thy  side; 
Ah  !  helpless  nurslings,  who  will  now  provide 
That  life  a  mother  only  can  bestow  I 

"  Oft  as  by  winding  Nith,  I,  musing,  wait 

The  sober  eve,  or  hail  the  cheerful  dawn, 
I'll  miss  thee  sporting  o'er  the  dewy  lawn, 
And  curse  the  rutiian's  aim,  and  mourn  thy  hapless  fate." 

This,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  very  few  good  poems  which 
Burns  composed  in  classical  English, is  no  mere  sentimental  effusion, 
but  expresses  what  in  him  was  a  real  part  of  his  nature — his  tender 
feeling  towards  his  lower  fellow-creatures.  The  same  feeling  finds 
expression  in  the  lines  on  The  Mouse,  The  A uhi Farmer's  Address 
to  his  Mare,  The  Winter  Alight,  when,  as  he  sits  by  his  fireside, 
and  hears  the  storm  roaring  without,  he  says — 

"  I  thought  me  on  the  ourie  cattle, 
Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle    • 

O'  wintry  war. 
Or  thro'  the  drift,  deep-lairing,  sprattle. 

Beneath  a  scaur. 
Ilk  happing  bird,  wee  helpless  thing, 
That  in  tiie  merry  months  o'  spring 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing. 

What  comes  o'  thee  ? 
Whare  wilt  thou  cow'r  thy  chittering  wing, 

And  close  thy  e'e  ?  " 

Though  for  a  time,  influenced  by  the  advice  of  critics,  Burns  had 
tried  to  compose  some  poems  according  to  the  approved  models  of 
book-English,  we  find  him  presently  reverting  to  his  own  Doric, 
which  he  had  lately  too  much  abandoned,  and  writing  in  good  broad 
Scotch  his  admirably  humourous  description  of  Captain  Grose,  an 
Antiquary,  whom  he  had  met  at  Friars  Carse  : 

"  Hear,  Land  o'  Cakes,  and  brither  Scots, 
Frae  Maidenkirk  to  Johnnie  Groats — 
If  there's  a  hole  in  a  your  coats, 

I  rede  you  rent  it : 
A  chield's  amang  you,  takin'  notes, 

And,  faith,  he'll  prent  it. 

**  By  some  auld,  houlct-haimtcd  biggin, 
Or  kirk  deserted  by  its  riggin, 
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It's  ten  to  ane  ye'll  find  him  snug  in 

Some  eldritch  part, 
Wi'  deils,  they  say,  Lord  save's  !  colleaguin 
At  some  black  art. 

It's  tauld  he  was  a  sodjer  bred, 
And  ane  wad  rather  fa'n  tha.i  fled  ; 
But  now  he's  quat  the  spurtle-blade. 

And  dogskin  wallet, 
And  taen  the — Antiquarian  trade, 

I  think  they  call  it- 

-'He  has  a  fouth  o'  auld  nick-nackets  ; 
Rusty  airn  caps,  and  jinglin'  jackets, 
Wad  haud  the  Lothians  three  in  tackets, 

A  towmont  gude 
Andpairitch-pats  and  auld  saut-backet 
Before  the  Flood. 
***** 

"  Forbye,  he'll  shape  you  aff  fu'  gleg 
The  cut  of  Adam's  philibeg  ; 
The  knife  that  nicket  Abel's  craig 

He'll  prove  you  fully, 
It  was  a  faulding  jocteleg 

Or  lang-kuil  gullie." 

T^^  meeting  with  Captain  Grose  took  placee  in  the  summer  of 
1 789,  -axA  the  stanzas  just  given  were  written  probably  about  the  same 
time.  To  the  same  date  belongs  his  ballad  called  The  Kirk's 
Alarm,  in  which  he  once  more  reverts  to  the  defence  of  one  of 
his  old  friends  of  the  New  Light  school,  who  had  got  into  the 
Church  Courts,  and  was  in  jeopardy  from  the  attacks  of  his  more 
orthodox  brethren.  The  ballad  in  itself  has  little  merit,  except  as 
showing  that  Burns  still  clung  to  the  same  school  of  divines  to 
which  he  had  early  attached  himself.  In  September  we  find  him 
writing  in  a  more  serious  strain  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  and  suggesting 
thoughts  which  might  console  her  in  some  affliction  under  which 
she  was  suffering.  ".  .  .  In  vain  would  we  reason  and  pretend  to 
doubt.  I  have  myself  done  so  to  a  very  daring  pitch  ;  but  when 
I  reflected  that  I  was  opposing  the  most  ardent  wishes  and  the 
most  darling;  hopes  of  good  men,  and  fiying  in  the  face  of  all  human 
belief,  in  all  ages,  I  was  shocked  at  my  own  conduct." 

That  same  September,  Burns,  with  his  friend  Allan  Masterton, 
crossed  from  Nithsdale  to  Annandale  to  visit  their  common  friend 
Nicol,  who  was  spending  his  vacation  in  Moffatdale.  They  met 
and  spent  a  night  in  Nicol's  lodging.  It  was  a  small  thatched 
cottage,  near  Craigieburn — a  place  celebrated  by  Burns  in  one  of 
his  songs — and  stands  on  the  right-hand  side  as  the  traveller 
passes  up  Moffatdale  to  Yarrow,  between  the  road  and  the  river. 
Few  pass  that  way  now  without  having  the  cottage  pointed  out  as 
the  place  where  the  three  merry  comrades  met  that  night. 

"We  h.ad  such  a  joyous  meeting,"  Burns  writes,  "that  Mr. 
Masterton  and  I  agreed,  each   in  our  own  way,  that  we  should  eel- 
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ebrate  the  business,"  ana  Burns's  celebration  o£  it  was  the  famous 
bacchanalian  song— 

"  O,  Willie  brewed  a  peck  o'  maut,^ 
And  Rob  and  Allan  cam  to  pree.' 

If  bacchanalian  songs  are  to  be  written  at^all,  this  certainly  must 

the  song,  still  we  read  it  with  ^ery  min^iec  1         ^  ,  ^      ^ 

that  perhaps  it  may  have  helped   some    °P^Jf^^^X^^.,ompanions 

murklVnTbu.  of  grea"  worth  Ind  so™e  genius,  thus  recurs  .0 

Currie's  words :— 

Efe™5s^"^r;i^^^:r^sr;^'^er..e 

three." 

brought  to  Scotland  m  the  reign  «/ J^":-'^;^'  ^'.^'^^n  hard  drinking, 
wlio,' after  three  days  -^  ^J^^  ,",t;^,rMa\Ulton,  with  .^lon. 
was  overcome  by  Su  R°^^'^,^^^''"^' ,.  massed  into  the  Riddell 
the  whistle  remained  as  a  trophy.  ^^  Pf;/;^^^\„  contested  for 
family,  and  now  in  Burns's  time  it  ^^^;.  ^^  !'f.  Xard  to  celebrate 
in  same  rude  orgie      Burns  was  ,f  PP^'^^^^^^^^^^^^  by  his  biog- 

the  contest.  Much  discussion  ^^^  ^^^^"  ^^^'^  g^J  maintafn 
raphers  as  to  whether  Burns  -f  .P^^^^"  j^^^J't L  deep  potations, 
thkt  he  sat  out  the  dnnkmg-maich   and  sla^^^  Scott   Douglas, 

-SXnHfs  '  rp  esen'nS  '^^Z^^^t^'^^ Z 
tL  a1"&<ts'^*^opuh  ^,a=T^  bu.  now  happUy 

Ixplodcd  form  of  good  fellowship.  „  ^^^  ^o^. 

'fhis  "mighty  claret-shed  at  ^l^.^.^^'^'^A^tXr  17S9.  It  must 
memorative  ofU,  be  ong  to  the  6th  of  Octobe^^^  1  at  Burns  fell 
have  been  within  a  few  days  of  that  merry  mee  *  ^^  ^^^j^ 
into  another  and  very  ^l'f--Ji7°,°J^^"^^^^^^^^^  year  .786 

;;; -d^T  ."d^^mei^f ;  "^  -  ci;! 

-;^^;r^  ^^gl^^d  ;?:J?s  =  dri;^  0^^  was  observed  by 
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his  wife  to  "grow  sad  about  something,  and  to  wander  solitary 
on  the  banks  of  Nith,  and  about  his  farm-yard,  in  the  extremest 
agitation  of  mind  nearly  the  whole  night.  He  screened  himself 
on  the  lee-side  of  a  corn-stack  from  the  cutting  edge  of  the  night 
wind,  and  lingered  till  approaching  dawn  wiped  out  the  stars,  one 
by  one,  from  the  firmament."  Some  more  details  Lockhart  has 
added,  said  to  have  been  received  from  Mrs.  Burns,  but  these  the 
latest  editor  regards  as  mythical.  However  this  may  be,  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  only  after  his  wife  had  frequently  entreated  him 
that  he  was  persuaded  to  return  to  his  home,  where  he  sat  down 
and  wrote,  as  they  now  stand,  these  pathetic  lines  : 

"Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray. 

That  lovest  to  greet  the  early  morn, 
Again  thou  usherest  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
O  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  } 

Hear'st  tjiou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast?" 

That  Burns  should  have  expressed,  in  such  rapid  succession, 
the  height  of  drunken  revelry  in  Willie  brewed  a  Peck  o"  Maiit  and 
in  the  ballad  of  The  Whistle,  and  then  the  depth  of  despondent 
regret  in  the  lines  To  Mary  in  Heaven,  is  highly  characteristic  of 
him.  To  have  many  moods  belongs  to  the  poetic  nature,  but  no 
poet  ever  passed  more  rapidly  than  Burns  from  one  pole  of  feeling 
to  its  very  opposite.  Such  a  poem  as  this  last  could  not  possibly 
have  proceeded  from  any  but  the  deepest  and  most  genuine  feeling. 
Once  again,  at  the  same  season,  three  years  later  (1792),  his  thoughts 
went  back  to  Highland  Mary,  and  he  poured  forth  his  last  sad  wail 
for  her  in  the  simpler,  not  less  touching  song,  beginning — 

"  Ye  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery ! 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your  flowers. 

Your  waters  never  drumlic  ; 
There  simmer  first  unfauld  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry ; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  Fareweel 

O'  my  sweet  Higliland  Mary." 

It  would  seem  as  though  these  retrospects  were  always  accom- 
panied by  special  despondency.  For,  at  the  very  time  he  com- 
posed this  latter  song,  he  wrote  thus  to  his  faitliful  friend,  Mrs. 
Dunlop  : 

"  Alas  !  who  would  wish  for  many  years  ?  Wiiat  is  it  but  to 
drag  existence  until  our  joys  gradually  expire,  and  leave  us  in  a 
night  of  misery,  like  the  gloom  which  blots  out  tiie  stars,  one  by 
one,  from  the  face  of  heaven,  and  leaves  us  without  a  ray  of  com- 
fort in  the  howling  waste  ?  " 

To  fits  of  hypochondria  and  deep  dejection  he   had,  as  lie  him- 
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self  tells  u.,  been  subject  from  his  earH^^^^^^^^ 
tributes  to  overtoil  in  boyhoocth,s  tendency  vhc^i  ^^^y 

a  part  of  his  natural  temperament  T^^^^^^JTa  uniform  neutral- 
Jes,  exaltations,  ^go"'^^- f '^'^,^?  "^  :7  Bu^  we  may  be  sure 
tinted  existence  to  more  P'^'^g'^f^'^^fP  '^i  3"  .st""  ife  had  stored  up 
l!;t:-S^tnJ^t^:^^^;f;;;^^^S  more  familiar  .ith  the 

which  swept  over  him  during    the  summer 

there  was  also  a  continual  succession  of  ^^J^^f^^JJ^       ,ki,g^  be- 

arationfor    Johnson^ sMusewn.     ^his  wo  k  ot  s     .  ^^,^^_^^ 

gun  during  his  second  ^^'^  f[  ■V^S'g;iod  The  songs  were 
Tittle  intermission  during  all  the  Elbs^ndP^f'°J  11^^,  1,^?  Hardly 
on  all  kinds  ot  subjects,  and  of  ^  J.^.^^'f '^  °  ,f  s^^all  touch  which 
one,  even  the   most  trivial,  was    v-  1  ou     son  .   sm  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

could    have  come  from  no  hand  ^ut   hat  ot    burn  ^^  ^^^^ 

they  were  old  ^ongs  with  a  stanza  or  tvvo  added      u  ^^^.^^^ 

chorus  or  single  line  was  taken  up,  ^"^  m^  tines  they  were  en- 
a  new  and  original  song  was  woven  ^  4>^^\^^'^''  ^^^^'  ,,  cast  in  the 
tirely  original  both  m  subject  and  '^J^^P^^^^'^^'^^^^a^d  so  rapidly 
form  of  the  ancient  minstrelsy.  ^"^0"^  f °^";^"'^n  a  happier  mo- 
succeeding  efforts,  it  was  «"ly  "^^T/^^^'^f.i,  .e    can  e  forth  one 

conf^f  led^more  or  less  ^^^^t^-^^^^^^^^  ting?. 

Tit^^lXZr-X^'^^t^^^  -r  ten  muir 

parishes.     What  is  man  ?  .  .  .  i,oin-,elievine  half-doubt- 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  moralise  in  ^  if  /^'""^^  f  ^  "^  ends  by 
ing  kind  of  way,  on  the  probability  of  a  1  fc  o  g"  e^"^  ^  ^ 
spi^aking  of,   or    rather   apostrophising,     esus  ^^-^^^  ^^ 

which  vvould  seem  to  savour  of  ^^f'-yX^'sca  cely  read.''     And 
^' a  distracted  scrawl  wh.ch  ^ -.jl^'^f^^i^^'^JJ,;:  fS  h     ome  amplifi- 

s!:^Zmr:i;?;i.rsiS'';^5S^ 
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and  artificial.  But  such  discoveries  as  this  seem  to  reveal  an  ex- 
tent of  effort,  and  even  of  artifice,  which  one  would  hardly  other- 
wise have  guessed  at. 

In  the  same  strain  of  harassment  as  the  preceding  extract,  but 
pointing  to  another  and  more  definite  cause  of  it,  is  the  following, 
written  on  the  20th  December,  1789,  to  Provost  Maxwell  of  Loch- 
maben  : 

"  My  poor  distracted  mind  is  so  torn,  so  jaded,  so  racked  and 
bedevilled  with  the  task  of  the  superlatively  damned,  to  make  one 
guinea  do  the  business  of  three,  that  I  detest  abhor,  and  swoon  at 
the  very  word  business,  though  no  less  than  four  letters  of  my  very 
short  surname  are  in  it."  The  rest  of  the  letters  goes  off  in  a  wild 
rollicking  strain,  inconsistent  enough  with  his  more  serious 
thoughts.  But  the  part  of  it  above  given  points  to  a  very  real 
reason  for  his  growing  discontent  with  EUisland. 

By  the  beginning  of  1790  the  hopelessness  of  his  farming  pros- 
pects pressed  on  him  still  more  heavily,  and  formed  one  ingredient 
in  the  mental  depression  with  which  he  saw  a  new  year  dawn. 
Whether  he  did  wisely  in  attempting  the  Excise  business,  who 
shall  now  say  ?  In  one  respect  it  seemed  a  substantial  gain.  But 
this  gain  was  accompanied  by  counterbalancing  disadvantages. 
The  new  duties  more  and  more  withdrew  him  from  the  farm, 
which,  in  order  to  give  it  any  chance  of  paying,  required  not  only 
the  aid  of  the  master's  hand,  but  the  undivided  oversight  of  the 
master's  eye.  In  fact,  farming  to  profit  and  Excise-work  were  in- 
compatible, and  a  very  few  months'  trial  must  have  convinced 
Burns  of  this.  But  besides  rendering  regular  farm  industry  im- 
possible, the  weekly  absences  from  home,  which  his  new  duties  en- 
tailed, had  other  evil  consequences.  Thev  brought  with  them 
continual  mental  distraction,  which  forbade  all  sustained  poetic 
effort,  and  laid  him  perilously  open  to  indulgences  which  were  sure 
to  undermine  regular  habits  and  peace  of  mind.  About  this  time 
(the  beginning  of  1790),  we  begin  to  hear  of  frequent  visits  to  Dum- 
fries on  Excise  business,  and  of  protracted  lingerings  at  a  certain 
howff,  place  of  resort,  called  the  Globe  Tavern,  which  boded  no 
good.  There  were  also  intromissions  with  a  certain  company  of 
players  then  resident  in  Dumfries,  and  writings  of  such  prologues 
for  their  second-rate  pieces,  as  many  a  penny-a-liner  could  have 
done  to  order  as  well.  Political  ballads,  too.  came  from  his  pen, 
siding  with  this  or  that  party  in  local  elections,  all  which  things  as 
we  read,  we  feel  as  if  we  saw  some  noble  high-bred  racer  harnessed 
to  a  dust-cart. 

His  letters  during  the  first  half  of  1790  betoken  the  same  rest- 
less, unsatisfied  spirit  as  those  written  towards  the  end  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Only  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  interpreting 
his  real  state  of  mind  too  exclusively  from  his  letters.  For  it  seems 
to  have  been  his  habit  when  writing  to  his  friends  to  take  one 
mood  of  mind,  which  happened  to  be  uppermost  in  him  for  the 
moment,  and  with  which  he  knew  that  his  correspondent  symp\- 
thised,  and  to  dwell  on  this  so  exclusively  that  for  the  moment  it 
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filled  his  whole  mental  horizon,  and  shut  out  every  other  thought 
And  not  th>^  only,  which  is  the  tendency  of  ^^^  ^--dent  a"d  ™P"^ 
s^ve  natures  but  ve  cannot  altogether  excuse  Burns  of   at  t  mes 

half-co^sdo^sly  exaggerating  these  "-^^^J^.  ■-t'j,:^,7Sere. 
rprtiin  sta'^e  effects  which  thev  produced.  It  is  necessary,  uiere 
fore  in  estfmating  his  real  condition  at  any  time,  to  set  agamst  the 
ir-rm  nt  vv  lid  hi  -ives  of  himself  in  his  letters,  the  evidence  of 
Ser  facts  such  ar  the  testimony  of  those  who  met  him  from  time 
S  time  and  who  have  left  some  record  of  those  interviews  This 
I  si  aU  now  do  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1790,  and  shall  place 
over  aJl^°nst  his  self-revelations,  some  observations  which  show 

'^d^Si:^^^  Witm  Clark,  who  had  served  Burns 
as  a  ploug  mrit  Ellisland  during  the  --^-. '-'^v^-^^^f  '  ^Sq-QO, 
Survived 'ill  1838,  and  in  his  old  age  gave  this  account  of  his  for 
^^Jr  m-ister  •  "Burns  kept  two  men  and  two  woman  servants,  but 

pliment ;  but  that  way  of  ^P^""^gJ''^tVnd  hi"  writings  would  be 
ks  now.  No  one  ;l^°"g^;^^*'^^^ji^^l,  P^'^ine  or  ten  milch  cows,  some 
so  much  noticed  afterwaids.  "^^r^^P  "'"%i,^  of  the  latter  he 
youngcattlc^four  horses  and    eal^p^  ^^^. 

was  very  fond      During  tne  ^^  ^j    ^^  held  the  plough  for  an 

gaged  in  E-CKse  business       he  some  imes  ^  ^^^^^.^^ 

hour  or  two  for  him  (W   Clark),  ana  was  .^  ^^^^ 

seed-time,  Burns  "^1^'^^  ^,^%'-f^"f"l^>  he  ,^s  often  called  away  on 
fields   with  h  s  sowing  sheet;  but  as  ne  wa.s  yi 

business,  he  did  not  s^ow  the  -'-  c,;/*  >^^  S^s"  a  kindly  and  indul- 
This  old  man  went  on  to  ^l.^.'^^^o  his  servants,  both  at  home 
gent  master,  who  spoke  ^^^'Y}^'^.;:^^^^^ 
f  nd  a-field  ;  quick  tempered  when  ^^>  '^  '^;^i  P^^^'^'  ^hen  one  of 
pacified.  Once  only  Clark  saw  ^  '^^  ^^^^  y^^^  -  |  ,i  her  pota- 
Ihe  lasses  had  nearly  '^'"l^'^'^^^^  f.f  i^^^^'^estuLs,  and%oic^  were 
toes  not  cut  small  enough.  Burns  ^1°"'^^;.^^;^  h^n  he  returned, 
then  terrible.     Clark  slunk  ou    of  ^^e  wa>    and  vh  ^^^^^  ^^ 

his  master  was  quite  calm  ^S'^'""  ^^  .^  ' ''Jt  h^  was  by  no  means 
be  done,  he  would  give  his  servants  Y^'^^'^^^  J^  'oTh  s  service,  Clark 
over-flush  in  this  way.  During  ^'^^skx  mont  «  o^  managing  his 
neve^  once  saw  B-ns  intoxicated  -JfJ^^i^.^^.'^ad  biue%on- 
business.  The  poet,  when  at  home  "^^^^^^^J^.eeches,  dark  blue 
net,  a  long-tailed  coat  ^l''^^^"^^]^  "'' '°'l,,''  °  Id  lie  would 

stockings,  with  --'"'(^^'^^  Xitfcieck  wrapp    I  round  his  shoulders. 

K  i^A  raeri;r  M^^Bu^as  ^^-^:^^:^. 

^-- tr  ;S  sLlSl^S^SlnSl^u^^  V^en  they 
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parted,   Burns  paid  Clark  his  wages  in  ftrll,  gave  him  a  written 
character,  and  a  shilling  for  ^fairing. 

In  the  summer  or  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  scholarly  Ram- 
say of  Ochtertyre  in  the  course  of  a  tour  looked  in  on  Burns,  and 
here  is  the  record  ot  his  visit   which  Ramsay  gave   in  a  letter  to 
Currie.     "Seeing  him  pass  quickly  near  Closeburn,  I  said  to  my 
companion,  '  That   is    Burns.'     On  coming  to  the  inn,  the  hostler 
told  us   he  would   be  back  in  a  few  hours  to  grant  permits  ;  that 
<vhere  he  met  with  anything  seizable,  he  wac  no  better  than  any 
other  gauger  ;  in  everything  else  that  he  was  perfectly  a  gentleman. 
After  leaving  a  note  to  be  delivered  to  him  on  his  return,   I  pro- 
ceeded to  his  house,  being  curious  to  see  his  Jean.     I  was  much 
pleased  with  his  '  uxor  Sal)ina  qualis,'  and  the  poet's  modest  man- 
sion, so  unlike  the  habitation  of  ordinary  rustics.      In  the  evening 
he  suddenly  bounced  in  upon  us,  and  said,  as  he  entered,  '  I  come, 
to  use  the  words  of  Shakespeare,  stewed  in  haste.''     In  fact,  he  had 
ridden  incredibly  fast  after  receivmg  my  note.     We  fell  into  con- 
versation directly,  and  soon  got  into  the  viare  7/tagn7an  of  poetry. 
He  told  me  he  had  not  gotten  a  subject  for  a  drama,  which  he  was 
to  call  Rob  McQjicchaii's  Elshin,  fro  m  a  popular  story  of  Robert 
Bruce  being  defeated  on  the  water  of    Cairn,  when  the   heel  of 
his  boot  having  loosened  in  his  flight,  he  applied  to  Robert  Mac- 
Quechan  to  fit   it,  who,  to  make  sure,  ran  his  awl  nine  inches  up 
the  king's  heel      We  were  now  going  on  at  a  great  rate,  wlien  Mr. 
Stewart  popped  in  his  head,  which  "put  a  stop  to  our  discourse, 
which  had  become  very  interesting.     Yet  in  a  little  while  it  was  re- 
sumed, and  such  was  the  force  and  versatility  of  the  bard's  genius, 
that  he  made  the  tears  run  down  Mr.  Stewart's  cheeks,  albeit  un- 
used to  the  poetic  strain.     From  that  time  we  met  no  more,  and  I 
wasgrieved  at  the  reports  of  him  afterwards.     Poor  Burns  !  we  shall 
hardly  ever  see  his  like  again.      He  was,  in  truth,  a  sort  of  comet  in 
literature,  irregular  in  its  motions,  which  did  no  good,  proportioned 
to  the  blaze  of  light  it  displayed." 

It  seems  that  during  this 'autumn  there  came  a  momentary  blink 
in  Burns's  clouded  sky,  a  blink  which,  alas  !  never  brightened  into 
full  sunshine.  He  had  been  but  a  year  in  the  Excise  employment, 
when,  through  the  renewed  kindness  of  Mr.  Graham  of  Fintray, 
there  seemed  a  near  prospect  of  his  being  promoted  to  a  supervisor- 
ship,  which  would  have  given  him  an  income  of  200/.  a  year.  So 
probable  at  the  time  did  it  seem,  that  his  friend  Nicol  wrote  to 
Ainslie  expressing  some  fears  that  the  poet  might  turn  his  back 
on  his  old  friends  when  to  the  pride  of  applauded  genius  was  added 
the  pride  of  office  and  income.  This  may  have  been  ironical  on 
Nicol's  part,  but  he  might  have  spared  his  irony  on  his  friend,  for 
the  promotion  never  came. 

But  what  had  Burns  been  doing  for  the  last  year  in  poetic  pro- 
duction? In  this  respect  the  whole  interval  between  the  composi- 
tion of  the  lines  To  Mary  in  //^^w//,  in  October,  1789,  and  the 
autumn  of  the  succeeding  year,  is  almost  a  blank.  Three  elec- 
tioneering ballads,  besides  a"  few  trivial  pieces,  make  up  the  whole. 
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THere  is  not  a  line  written  by  hijn^  '^^^^^^^ 

deleted    from   his  works  ^^ft^^^^H  by  a  burst  of  inspiration 
But  this  long  barrenness  was  atonea  10.     y  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

which  can.e  oa  huii  ni  the  fal  of  17 90^  ^^^^  „,eeting  al- 

^-^K'^SaU":.'.^  erc^r;,'a'nr*e,  soon  £ca„,e. 
"  Unco  pack  and  thick  thegither." 

Burns  asked  ^^^^^  f^^J^t^SSX^^ 
ing  of  Alloway  l^^''^^' f  ^^  reSfn-place  of  his  father,  and  there  he 
to  him  because  it  was  ^h^  Jf^^^^"»  P  ,,     To  induce  Grose  to  do  this 
himself  might  some  day  ay  his  bones^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^,1 

Burns  told  him  that  ^'^°^^>,  f  ^^^quary  replied,  »  Write  you  a 

stories  and  weird  ^'g^;^,^,  J^^^^X  ve"^^^  ^^'^^^  ^" '"°T^"^ 
poem  on  the  scene  and  ^^  P^^^^  'ting  day  and  hour,  when  "his 
?he  ruin.' '     Burns  ^^^'^^ ^^^"^e  >'  '4^^^^^^^    out  to  his  favourite  path 

barmy  noddle  ^^^^^^°^;^'J.P"dver 

down  the  western  bank  ot  t^^ejivc  ^^^_  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

The  poem  was  the  work  "^  «"^  ^2^;,°^  had  spent  most  of  the 
tained  a  vivid  reco Uection      "er     usband  P^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^.^^^ 

day  by  the  "ver  side  and  in   he  aft^^^rnoo  ^^^^  ,  ^ 

two  children.     He  was  ^^"f'/y  ^"-^-.^^e  was  an  interruption,  Ipi- 
Mrs.  Burns,  perceiv.ng      at  her  P  ese"^«  „^^  ^^^.^tion 

tered  behind  with  her   .tie  ^/^^^  ^■^;^;-  ^^^  ^Ud  gesticulations  of 
was  presently  attracted  l>y^h%stian  e  ana  .     ^.^^^ 

the  bard,  who  was  "^.^.^^^^  ^^/^^"^^eeiling  verj  loud,  and  with 
ungovernable  access  of  joy^    ^ifose  animated' versL  which  he  had 
tears  rolling  down  his  cneeKs,  inu^>^- 
just  conceived— 

..  Now  Tam  ^  O  Taml  h,cl  «»■»=  ^"^  J,?'"'' 
A'  plump  and  strappm'  in  their  teens. 

..,wi*  ve  had  seen  him,". -id  ^i»  f  ^^.'^^.''^teel'ai'. 
ecsta';*;.  The  tearyvere  "iwn^rtown  his    heA    ^^  ^^^ 

mediatelv  in  high  triumph  ^^  \he  h.  esine  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

Thus  in  the  case  of  two  of  ^^^'^'^.^''f^JJ  ^f  inspiration,  not  to 

count  of  the  bard  as  he  ^PPf^^^^^^  ",^  ^t  lit  from  the  plain  narra- 
nnv  literary  friend  ben    on  p.ctonaettect  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^, 

?ive  of  hi/  simple  and  ^^'l";'""^^.:  .^^  ^er  e-""fo^^""^^^^>'  '^,T-' 
S;>nnfer  as  1^'«  ^''^^^^f^T  eJaJde^  master-piece  of  all  his 

also  his  last.     He  himself  regaide^au  n,,e   udgment 
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him  from  the  vale  of  Nith  back  to  the  banks  of  Doon,  and  to  the 
weird  tales  he  had  there  heard  in  childhood,  told  by  the  winter 
firesides.  The  characters  of  the  poem  have  been  identified  ;  that 
of  Tarn  is  taken  from  a  farmer,  Douglas  Graham,  who  lived  at  the 
farm  of  Shanter,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkoswald.  He  had  a  scolding 
wife,  called  Helen  McTaggart,  and  the  tombstones  of  both  are 
pointed  out  in  Kirkoswald  kirkyard.  Souter  Johnnie  is  more  un- 
certain, but  is  supposed,  with  some  probability,  to  have  been  John 
Davidson,  a  shoemaker,  who  lies  buried  in  the  same  place.  Yet, 
from  Burns's  ^oem  we  would  gather  that  this  latter  lived  in  Ayr. 
But  these  things  matter  little.  From  his  experience  of  the  smug- 
gling farmers  of  Kirkoswald,  among  whom  "  he  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  scenes  of  swaggering  and  riot,"  and  his  remembrance 
of  the  tales  that  haunted  the  spot  where  he  passed  his  childhood, 
combined  with  his  knowledge  of  the  peasantry,  their  habits  and 
superstitions,  Burns's  imagination  wove  the  inimitable  tale. 

After  this,  the  best  poetic  offspring  of  the  Ellisland  period, 
Burns  composed  only  a  few  short  pieces  during  his  tenancy  of  that 
farm.  Among  these,  however,  was  one  which  cannot  be  passed 
over.  In  January,  1791,  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  who  had  been  his 
first,  and  it  may  be  almost  said,  his  only  real  friend  and  patron 
among  the  Scottish  peerage,  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty -two,  just 
as  he  returned  to  Falmouth  after  a  vain  search  for  health  abroad. 
Burns  had  always  loved  and  honoured  Lord  Glencairn,  as  well  he 
might — although  his  lordship's  gentleness  had  not  alwavs  missed 
giving  offence  to  the  poet's  sensitive  and  proud  spirit.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  he  was  the  best  patron  whom  Burns  had  found,  or  was  ever 
to  find  among  his  countrymen.  When  then  he  heard  of  the  earl's 
death,  he  mourned  his  loss  as  that  of  a  true  friend,  and  poured  forth 
a  fine  lament,  which  concludes  with  the  following  well-known  lines: 

"  The  bridegroom  mav  forget  the  bride, 

Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen; 
The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown, 

That  on  his  head  an  hour  has  been ; 
The  mother  may  forget  the  child, 

That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee  ; 
But  I'll  remember  thee,  Glencairn, 

And  a'  that  thou  hast  done  for  me." 

Burns's  elegies,  except  when  they  are  comical,  are  not  among 
his  happiest  efforts.  Some  of  them  are  frigid  and  affected.  But 
this  was  the  genuine  language  of  sincere  grief.  He  afterwards 
showed  the  permanence  of  his  affection  by  calling  one  of  his  boys 
James  Glencairn. 

A  few  songs  make  up  the  roll  of  the  Ellisland  productions  dur- 
ing 1 791.  One  onlv  of  these  is  notev.-orthy — that  most  popular 
song  The  Banks  0''  Doon.  His  own  words  in  sending  it  to  a  friend 
are  these: — "March,  1791.  While  here  I  sit.  sad  and  solitary,  by 
the  side  of  a  fire,  in  a  little  country  inn,  and  drying  my  wet  clothes, 
in  pops  a  poor  fellow  of  a  sodger,  and  tells  me  he  is  going  to  Ayr. 
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u  ,„ui.  n  tirV  of  o-ood  spirits,  which  the 

"^irhlgTve's  *?:"co;;ra;>d  best  vers^o.  of  the  song,  begin- 

ning  thus : 

«' Ye  flowery  banks  o'  bonnie  Boon, 
How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair  ? 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  1  sae  £u'  o'  care ! 

The  latest  edition  of  Bu.n.s  wor.s,  b^y  Mr  Sco^tt  D^^^^^^^^ 

letter's  to  Dr.  Moore  "     have  ^°  ^ouU  Umt  ^he^       ^^^^  ^J^^^  ^^^^ 
to  learn  the  Muses'  trade  is  a  g'j^  bestoweQ  oy  ^j  j^ti^e 

secret  bias  of  the  soul ;  hut  \--f;fl^^f^;  X^l  and  pains  ;  at 
profession  is  the  fruit  of  industry  '^"e»^^°"' ^^^^^^  „    experience." 
Lst  1  am  resolved  to  try  ^Y  ^°^^^  .^J^^C   v  ought  iut  by  care- 
The  second  version  was  that  ^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^         i^^^tance,  with  the 

"  Sweet  are  the  banks,  the  banks  of  Doon, 
The  spreading  flowers  are  fair, 
And  everything  is  blythe  and  glad, 
But  I  ain  fu'  of  care." 

And  the  other  changes  he  rnade  on  .he  first^h.ught  a«  a«  in 

S';;ffn°^=ng=:*a.\i'»!rc ; 

sie5iss:s3snesss.r- 

When  Burn,  told  D.  Moore  .hat  I^J-^-oJ-^rnT  IVli'y 

other  and  wider  plans  o£  oon,j.os  ..<  'J''"  "'^^  ™;','^„,  that  he  had 
ised.  He  told  Ramsay  o£  "'''^f^'Sr  •  fj',,!^?",^,",',,  if  an  adven- 
in  view  to  render  into  poetry  a  tn.  °"  he  »  ;X°„,„a„ings. 
ture  in  huinble  1  (e  "h'<:l;, ''™" .  X'„",;,  ,  e  swry  of  Rob  MSe- 
Whether  he  did  more  ''«"  •'""^^'j;^^^  .'"tnlended  to  cast  it,  we 
Quechan's  Elshin,  cr  in.o  ^»1""  l'"".'=,«°™  11  „  tht  have  produced 
know  not.  As  Sir  Walter  said  ally  '''X.uh"  U  '"e  of  chivali-ous 
on  this  sul,ieet  would  ~rta.nly  have  wan  c.haU.c         ^^^^ 

feelin.  which  .he  n,an,,ers  «  J  «  ,f  J^^    \'^^„,'i,,,i„„  of  Bruce  anS 

t\^;brorcL;,l:;ing  ;rn,os,  ho.neK 
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from  care  which  would  have  allowed  him  to  try  his  hand  on  a  sub- 
ject so  entirely  to  his  mind. 

Besides  this,  he  had  evidently,  during  his  sojourn  at  Ellisland, 
meditaled  some  large  dramatic  attempt.  He  wrote  to  one  of  his 
correspondents  that  he  had  set  himself  to  study  Shakespeare,  and 
intended  to  master  all  the  greatest  dramatists,  both  of  England  and 
France,  with  a  view  to  a  dramatic  ellort  of  his  own.  If  he  had  at- 
tempted it  in  pure  English,  we  may  venture  to  predict  that  he  would 
have  failed.  But  had  he  allowed  himself  that  free  use  of  the  Scottish 
dialect  of  which  he  was  the  supreme  master,  especially  if  he  had 
shaped  the  subject  into  a  lyrical  drama,  no  one  can  say  what  he 
might  not  have  achieved.  Many  of  his  smaller  poems  show  that 
he  possessed  the  genuine  dramatic  vein.  The  Jolly  Begi^ars,  un- 
pleasant as  from  its  grossness  it  is,  shows  the  presence  of  this  vein 
in  a  very  high  degree,  seeing  that  from  materials  so  unpromising 
he  could  make  so  much.  As  Mr.  Lockhart  has  said,  "  That  extra- 
ordinary sketch,  coupled  with  his  later  lyrics  in  a  higher  vein,  is 
enough  to  show  that  in  him  we  had  a  master  capable  of  placing 
the  musical  drama  on  a  level  with  the  loftiest  of  our  classical 
forms." 

Regrets  have  been  expressed  that  Burns,  instead  of  addressing 
himself  to  these  high  poetic  enterprises,  which  had  certainly  hov- 
ered before  him,  frittered  away  so  much  of  his  time  in  composing 
for  musical  collections  a  large  number  of  songs,  the  very  abundance 
of  which  must  have  lessened  their  quality.  And  yet  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  urgent  demand  for  songs,  made  on  him  by 
Johnson  and  Thomson,  was  not  the  only  literary  call  to  which  he 
would  in  his  circumstances  have  responded.  These  calls  could  be 
met,  by  sudden  efforts,  at  leisure  moments,  when  some  occasional 
blink  of  momentary  inspiration  came  over  him.  Great  poems 
neces.sarily  presuppose  that  the  original  inspiration  is  sustained  by 
concentrated  purpose  and  long-sustained  effort ;  mental  habits, 
which  to  a  nature  like  Burns's  niust  have  at  all  times  been  difficult, 
and  which  his  circumstances  during  his  later  years  rendered  simply 
impossible.  From  tiie  first  he  had  seen  that  his  farm  would  not 
pay,  and  each  succeeding  year  confirmed  him  in  this  conviction. 
To  escape  what  he  calls  "  the  crushing  grip  of  poverty,  which 
alas !  I  fear,  is  less  or  more  fatal  to  the  worth  and  purity  of  the 
noblest  souls,"  he  had,  within  a  year  after  entering  Ellisland,  re- 
course to  Excise  work.  This  he  did  from  a  stern  sense  of  duty  to 
his  wife  and  family.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  marked  in- 
stances in  which' Burns,  contrary  to  his  too  frequent  habit,  put 
pride  in  liis  pocket,  and  sacrificed  inclination  to  duty.  But  that  he 
had  not  accepted  the  yoke  without  some  painful  sense  of  degrada- 
tion, is  shown  by  tlie  bitterness  of  many  of  his  remarks,  when  in 
his  correspondence  he  alludes  to  the  subject.  There  were,  how. 
ever,  times  when  he  tried  to  take  a  brighter  view  of  it,  and  to  per- 
suade himself,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Harriet  Don,  that 
"one  advantage  he  had  in  this  new  business  was  the  knowledge  it 
gave  him  of  the  various  shades  of  character  in  man — consequently 
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assisting  him  in  his  trade  as  a  poet."  But,  alas  !  whatever  advan- 
l;i-es  in  tliis  wav  it  might  have  brought,  were  counteracted  tenfold 
bv^other  circum'stances  that  attended  it.  The  contmual  calls  of  a 
responsible  business,  itself  sufficient  to  occupy  a  man-when  de- 
vided  with  the  oversight  of  his  farm,  overtasked  his  powers,  and 
left  him  no  leisure  for  poetic  work,  except  from  time  to  time  croon- 
in<.  over  a  random  song.  Then  the  habits  whicli  his  roving  Ex- 
cise life  must  have  induced  were,  even  to  a  soul  less  social  than 
that  of  Burns,  perilous  in  the  extreme.  The  temptations  he  was 
in  tills  way  exposed  to,  Lockhart  has  drawn  with  a  power- 
ful hand.  -From  the  castle  to  the  cottage,  every  doof  flew  open 
at  his  approach  ;  and  the  old  system  of  hospitality,  then  flourish- 
mcr  rendered  itdifiicult  for  the  most  soberly  inclined  guest  to  rise 
from  any  man's  board  in  the  same  trim  that  he  sat  down  to  it.  The 
farmer,  if  Burns  was  seen  passing,  left  his  reapers,  and  trotted 
bvthe  side  of  Jenny  Geddes,  until  he  could  persuade  the  bard  that 
the  day  was  hot  enough  to  demand  an  extra  libation.  _  If  he  en- 
tered an  inn  at  midnight,  after  all  the  inmates  were  in  bed,  the 
news  of  his  arrival  circulated  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret;  and  ere 
ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  landlord  and  all  his  guests  were 
assembled   round  the     ingle;    the  largest  punch-bowl    produced, 

and— 

'  Be  ours  to-night— who  knows  what  comes  to-morrow . 

was  the  language  of  everyone  in  the  circle  that  welcomed  him. 
The  hi-hest  gentry  of  the  nciglibourhood  when  ben  on  special, 
merriment,  did  not  think  the  occasion  complete  unless  tlie  wit 
and  eloquence  of  Burns  were  called  in  to  enliven  their  carousals. 

It  can  readily  be  imagined  how  distracting  such  a  life  nmst 
have  been,  how  fatal  to  all  mental  concentration  on  high  objec  s, 
not  to  speak  of  the  habits  of  which  it  was  too  sure  to  sow  the  seeds. 
The  frequent  visits  to  Dumfries  which  his  Excise  work  entailed,  and 
the  haunting  of  the  Globe  Tavern,  already  spoken  of,  led  to  con- 
sequences vvhich,  more  than  even  deep  potations,  must  have,  been 

fatal  to  his  peace.  ,  ^  , 

His  stay  at  Ellisland  is  now  hastening  to  a  close.  Before  pass- 
in-  however,  from  that,  on  the  whole  the  best  period  of  his  life 
since  manhood,  one  or  two  incidents  of  the  spring  of  ;79i  m^^t  be 
mentioned.  In  the  February  of  that  year  Burns  received  from  the 
Rev  Archibald  Alison,  Episcopalian  clergyman  in  Edinburgli,  a 
copv  of  his  once  famous,  but  now,  I  believe,  forgotten.  Essay  on 
Taste  which  contained  the  authorised  exposition  of  that  theory,  so 
congenial  to  Scotch  metaphysics,  that  objects  seem  beaiitiiul  to  us 
onlv  because  our  minds  associate  them  with  sensible  objects  which 
have  previou.sly  given  us  pleasure.  In  his  letter  to  the  author, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his  book,  burns  says,  "  I  own,  sir, 
at  first  glance,  several  of  your  propositions  startle  me  as  paradox- 
ical •  tluit  the  martial  clangour  of  a  trumpet  had  something  in  it 
vastly  more  grand,  heroic,  and  sublime  than  the  twingle-tvvangle  ot 
a  Jew's-harp ;  that  the  delicate  flexure  of  a  lose-twig,  when  the 
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half-blown  flower  is  heavy  with  the  tears  of  the  dawn,  was  infinitely 
more  beautiful  and  elegant  than  the  upright  stub  of  a  burdock; 
and  that  from  something  innate  and  independent  of  all  association 
of  ideas — these  I  had  set  down  as  irrefragable  orthodox  truths 
until  perusing  your  book  shook  my  faith."  These  words  so  pierce 
this  soap-bubble  of  the  metaphysicians,  that  we  can  hardly  read  them 
without  fancying  that  the  poet  meant  them  to  be  ironical.  Dugald 
Stewart  expressed  surprise  that  the  unschooled  Ayrshire  ploughman 
should  have  found  '"a  distinct  conception  of  the  general  principles 
of  the  doctrine  of  association;"  on  which  Mr.  Carlyle  remarks, 
"  We  rather  think  that  far  subtler  things  than  the  doctrine  of  as- 
sociation had  been  of  oid  familiar  to  him." 

In  looking  over  his  letters  at  this  time  (1791),  we  are  startled 
by  a  fierce  outburst  in  one  of  them,  apparently  apropos  of  nothing. 
He  had  been  recommending  to  the  protection  of  an  Edinburgh 
friend  a  schoolmaster,  whom  he  thought  unjustly  persecuted,  when 
all  at  once  he  breaks  out :  "  God  help  the  children  of  Dependence  ! 
Hated  and  persecuted  bv  their  enemies,  and  too  often,  alas  !  almos^ 
unexceptionally,  received  by  their  friends  with  disrespect  and  Jre- 
proach,  under  the  thin  disguise  of  cold  civility  and  humiliating  ad- 
vice. Oh  to  be  a  sturdy  savage,  stalking  in  the  pride  of  his  inde- 
pendence, amid  the  solitary  wilds  of  his  deserts,  rather  than  in 
civilized  life  helplessly  to  tremble  for  a  subsistence,  precarious  as 
the  caprice  of  a  fellow-creature  !  Every  man  has  his  virtues,  and 
no  man  is  without  his  failings  ;  and  curse  on  that  privileged  plain- 
speaking  of  friendship  which,  in  the  hour  of  my  calamity,  cannot 
reach  forth  the  helping-hand  without  at  the  same  time  pointing  out 
those  failings,  and  apportioning  them  their  share  in  procuring  my 
present  distress.  ...  I  do  not  want  to  be  independent  that  I  may 
sin,  but  I  want  to  be  independent  in  my  sinning." 

What  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  ferocious  explosion 
there  is  no  explanation.  Whether  the  real  source  of  it  may  not 
have  lain  in  certain  facts  which  had  occurred  during  the  past 
spring,  that  must  have  rudely  broken  in  on  the  peace  at  once  of 
his  conscience  and  his  home,  we  cannot  say.  Certainlv  it  does 
seem,  as  Chambers  suggests,  like  one  of  those  sudden  outbursts  of 
temper  wiiich  fasten  on  some  mere  passing  accident,  because  the 
real  seat  of  it  lies  too  deep  for  words.  Some  instances  of  the 
same  temper  we  have  already  seen.  This  is  a  sample  of  a  grow- 
ing exasperation  of  spirit,  which  found  expression  from  time  to 
time  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

Let  us  turn  from  this  painful  subject,  to  one  of  the  only  notices 
we  get  of  him  from  a  stranger's  hand  during  the  summer  of  1791. 
Two  English  gentlemen,  who  were  travelling,  went  to  visit  him; 
one  of  whom  has  left  an  amusing  account  of  their  reception.  Call- 
ing at  his  house,  they  were  told  that  the  poet  was  by  the  river  side, 
and  thither  they  went  in  search  of  him.  On  a  rock  that  projected 
into  the  stream,  they  saw  a  man  employed  in  angling,  of  a  singular 
appearance.  He  had  a  cap  of  fox's  skin  on  his  head,  a  loose 
great-coat  fixed  round  him  by  a  belt,  from  which  depended  an  enor- 
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mous  Highland  broad-s^vord.  It  was  Burns.  He  received  them 
with  great  cordiality,  and  asked  them  to  share  his  humble 
dinnei-an  invitation  which  they  accepted.  "  On  the  table  they 
found  boiled  beef,  with  vegetables  and  barley  broth,  after  the 
manner  of  Scotland.  After  dinner  the  bard  told  them  ingenu- 
ously that  he  had  no  wine,  nothing  better  than  Highland  whis- 
key a  bottle  of  which  he  set  on  the  board.  He  produced  at 
the  same  time  his  punch-bowl,  made  of  Inverary  marble;  and, 
mixing  it  with  water  and  sugar,  filled  their  glasses  and  invied 
them  to  drink.  The  travellers  were  in  haste,  and,  besides,  the 
flavour  of  the  whiskey  to  their  southern  palates  was  scarcely  toler- 
able •  but  tlie  generous  poet  offered  tliem  his  best,  andhis  ardent 
hosi^itality  they  found  impossible  to  resist.  Burns  was  in  his  hap- 
piest mood,  and  the  charm  of  his  conversation  was  altogether 
fascinatincr.  He  ranged  over  a  variety  of  topics,  illuminating  what- 
ever he  totiched.  He  related  the  tales  of  his  infancy  and  youth ; 
he  recited  some  of  his  gayest  and  some  of  his  tenderest  poems; 
in  the  wildest  of  his  strains  of  mirth  he  threw  in  some  touches  ot 
melancholy,  and  spread  around  him  the  electric  emotions  of  his 
powerful  mind.  The  Highland  whiskey  improved  in  its  Aavom  ; 
the  marble  bowl  was  again  and  again  emptied  and  replenished  :  the 
guests  of  our  poet  forgot  the  flight  of  time  and  the  dictates  of  pru- 
dence :  at  the  hour  of  midnight  they  lost  their  way  to  Dumfries, 
and  could  scarcely  distinguish  it  when  assisted  by  the  morning  s 
dawn  There  is  much  naivetd  in  the  way  the  English  visitor  nar- 
rates his  experience  of  that  '  nicht  vyi'  Burns.'" 

Mr  Carlvle,  if  we  remember  aright,  has  smiled  incredulously  at 
the  sto'ry  of  the  fox-skin  cap,  the  belt,  and  the  broadsword.     Bu 
of  the  latter  appendage  this  is  not  the  only  record.     Burns  himsx If 
mentions  it  as  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  his  when  he  went  out 

^^  The"punch-bowl  here  mentioned  is  the  one  which  his  father-in- 
law  had  wrought  for  him  as  a  marriage-gift.  It  was,  when  Cham- 
bers wrote  his  biography  of  Burns,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hai-s- 
tie  than  M.P.  for  Paisley,  who  is  said  to  have  refused  or  it  three 
hundred  guineas-"  a  sum,"  says  Chambers,  "  that  would  have  set 
Burns  on  his  legs  forever."  .    ,.    ,  . -en- 

This  is  the  last  glimpse  we  get  of  the  poet  in  his  home  at  Ellis- 
land  till  the  end  came.  We  have  seen  that  he  had  long  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  get  rid  of  his  farm.  He  had  ^unk  m  ,t  aU 
the  proceeds  that  remained  to  him  from  the  sale  of  the  second 
e  lit  n  of  his  poems,  and  for  this  the  crops  he  had  hitherto  reaped 
had  -nven  no  adequate  return.  Three  years,  however,  wer  a 
hort^rial.  and  there  was  a  good  time  coming  for  a  I  fanners  whea 
the  war  with  France  broke  out.  and  raised  the  value  of  {arm  Pro- 
duce to  a  hitherto  unknown  amount.  If  Burns  cou  d  but  have 
waited  for  that  !-but  either  he  could  not,  or  1;^ -ould  not  wait 
But  tlie  truth  is,  even  if  Burns  ever  had  it  in  '>''»  ^"  ^^f^^';'^,  .^/ 
a  farmer,  that  time  was  past  when  he  came  to  Ellisland.  Inde- 
penTncc  at  the  plough-tail,  of  which   he  often  boasted,  was  no 
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longer  possible  for  liim.  He  could  no  more  work  as  he  had  done 
of  yore.  The  habits  contracted  in  Edinburgh  had  penetrated  too 
deeply.  Even  if  he  had  not  been  withdrawn  from  his  farm  by  Ex- 
cise duties,  he  could  neither  work  continuously  himself,  nor  make 
his  servants  work.  "  Faith,"  said  a  neighbouring  farmer,  "  how 
could  he  miss  but  fail  ?  He  brought  with  him  a  bevy  of  servants 
from  Ayrshire.  The  lasses  did  nothing  but  bake  bread  (that  is, 
oat-cakes),  and  the  lads  sat  by  the  fireside  and  ate  it  warm  with 
ale."  Burns  meanwhile  enjoying  himself  at  the  house  of  some 
jovial  farmer  or  convivial  laird.     How  could  he  miss  but  fail  ? 

When  he  had  resolved  on  giving  up  his  farm,  an  arrangement 
was  come  to  with  the  Laird  of  Dalswinton  by  which  Burns  was 
allowed  to  throw  up  his  lease  and  sell  off  his  crops.  The  sale 
took  place  in  the  last  week  in  August  (1791).  Eveu  at  this  day 
the  auctioneer  and  the  bottle  always  appear  side  by  side,  as  Cham- 
bers observes ;  but  then  far  more  than  now-a-days.  After  the 
roup,  that  is  the  sale,  of  his  crop  was  over,  Burns,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  describes  the  scene  that  took  place  within  and  without  his 
house.  It  was  one  which  exceeded  anything  he  had  ever  seen  in 
drunken  horrors.  Mrs.  Burns  and  her  family  fortunately  were  not 
there  to  witness  it,  having  gone  many  weeks  before  to  Ayrshire, 
probablv  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  all  the  pain  that  accompanies  the 
breaking  up  of  a  country  home.  When  Burns  gave  up  his  lease, 
Mr.  MiHar,  the  landlord,  sold  Ellisland  to  a  stranger,  because  the 
farm  was  an  outlying  one,  inconveniently  situated,  on  a  different 
side  of  the  river  from  the  rest  of  his  estate.  It  was  in  November 
or  December  that  Burns  sold  off  his  farm-stock  and  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  moved  his  family  and  furniture  into  the  town  of 
Dumfries,  leaving  at  Ellisland  no  memorial  of  himself,  as  Allan 
Cunningham  tells  us,  •'  but  a  putting-stone  with  which  he  loved  to 
exercise  his  strength,  and  300/.  of  his  money,  sunk  beyond  redemp- 
tion in  a  speculation  from  which  all  had  augured  happiness." 

It  is  not  without  deep  regret  that  even  now  we  think  of  Burns's 
departure  from  this  beautiful  spot.  If  there  was  any  position  on 
earth  in  which  he  could  have  been  happy,  and  fulfilled  his  genius, 
it  would  have  been  on  such  a  farm — always  providing  that  it  could 
have  given  him  the  means  of  a  comfortable  livelihood,  and  that  he 
himself  could  have  guided  his  ways  aright.  That  he  might  have 
had  a  fair  opportunity,  how  often  one  has  wished  that  lie  could  have 
met  some  landlord  who  could  have  acted  towards  him,  as  the  pres- 
ent Duke  of  Buccleuch  did  towards  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  in  his 
later  days,  and  have  given  a  farm  on  which  he  could  have  sat  rent- 
free.  Such  an  act,  one  is  apt  to  fancy,  would  have  been  honourable 
alike  to  giver  and  receiver.  Indeed,  a  truly  noble  nature  would 
have  been  only  too  grateful  to  find  such  an  opportunity  put  in  hi? 
way  of  employing  a  small  part  of  his  wealth  for  so  good  an  end 
But  the  notions  of  modern  society,  founded  as  they  are  so  entirely 
on  individual  independence,  for  the  most  part  preclude  the  doing 
and  the  receiving  of  such  favours.  And  with  this  social  feejing  no 
man  was  ever  more  filled  than  Burns. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MIGRATION   TO    DUMFRIES. 

A  GREAT  change  it  must  have  been  to  pass  from  the  pleasant 
holms  and  broomy  banks  of  the  Nith  at  Ellisland  to  a  town  home 
in  the  Wee  Vennel  of  Dumfries.  It  was,  moreov'er,  a  confession 
visible  to  the  world  of  what  Burns  himself  had  long  felt,  that  his 
endeavour  to  combine  the  actual  and  the  ideal,  his  natural  calling  as 
a  farmer  with  the  exercise  of  his  gift  as  a  poet,  had  failed,  and  that 
henceforth  he  must  submit  to  a  round  of  toil,  which,  neither  in  it- 
self nor  in  its  surroundings,  had  anything  to  redeem  it  from  com- 
monplace drudgery.  He  must  have  felt,  from  the  time  when  he 
first  became  Exciseman,  that  he  had  parted  company  with  all 
thouo-ht  of  steadily  working  out  his  ideal,  and  tliat  whatever  he 
miglit  now  do  in  that  way  must  be  by  random  snatches.  To  his 
proud  spirit  tiie  name  of  ganger  must  have  been  gall  and  wormwood, 
and  it  is  mucli  to  his  credit  that  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren he  was  content  to  undergo  what  he  often  felt  to  be  a  social  ob- 
loquy. It  would  have  been  well  for  him  if  this  had  been  the  only 
drawback  to  his  new  calling.  Unfortunately  the  life  into  which  it 
led  him  exposed  him  to  those  very  temptations  which  his  nature  was 
least  able  to  witiistand.  If  social  indulgence  and  irregular  habits 
had  somewhat  impaired  his  better  resolves,  and  his  power  of  poetic 
concentration,  before  he  left  Ellisland,  Dumfries,  and  the  society 
into  which  it  threw  him,  did  with  increased  rapidity  the  fatal  work 
which  had  been  already  begun.  His  biographers,  though  with  va- 
rying degrees  of  emphasis,  on  the  whole,  agree  that,  from  the  time 
he  settled  in  Dumfries,  *'  his  moral  course  was  downwards." 

The  social  condition  of  Dumfries  at  the  time  when  Hums  went 
to  live  in  it  was  neitlicr  better  nor  worse  than  tliat  of  other  jirovin- 
cial  towns  in  Scotland.  What  that  was,  Dr.  Chambers  has  depicted 
from  his  own  youthful  experience  of  just  such  another  country  town. 
The  curse  of  such  towns,  he  tells  us,  was  that  large  numi)ers  of 
their  inhabitants  were  eitiier  half  or  wholly  idle  ;  eitlier  men  living 
on  competences,  with  nothing  to  do,  or  shopkeepers  with  their  time 
but  half  employed  ;  their  only  amusement  to  meet  in  taverns, 
soak,  gossip,  and  make  stupid  personal  jokes.  "The  weary  waste 
of  spirits  and  energy  at  those  soaking  evening  meetings  was  de- 
plorable. Insipid  toasts,  petty  raillery,  empty  gabble  about  trivial 
occurrences,  endless  disuutes  on  small  questions  of  fact,  these  re- 
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Heved  now  and  then  by  a  song  " — such  Chambers  describes  as  the 
items  which  made  up  provincial  life  in  his  younger  days.  "  A  life," 
he  says,  "it  was  without  progress  or  profit,  or  anything  that  tended 
to  moral  elevation."  For  such  dull  companies  to  get  a  spirit  like 
Burns  among  them,  to  enliven  them  with  his  wit  and  eloquence, 
what  a  windfall  it  must  have  been  !  But  for  him  to  put  his  time 
and  his  powers  at  their  disposal,  how  great  the  degradation  !  Dur- 
ing the  day,  no  doubt,  he  was  employed  busily  enough  in  doing  his 
duty  as  an  Exciseman.  This  could  now  be  done  with  less  travel- 
ling than  in  the  Ellisland  days,  and  did  not  require  him,  as  for- 
merly, to  keep  a  horse.  When  tlie  day's  work  was  over,  his  small 
house  in  the  Wee  Vennel,  and  the  domestic  hearth  with  the  family 
ties  gathered  round  it,  were  not  enough  for  him.  At  Ellisland  he 
Uad  sung — 

"  To  make  a  happy  fire-side  clime, 
For  weans  and  wife. 
Is  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 
Of  human  life." 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  sing  wisely,  another  to  practise  wisdom. 
Too  frequently  at  nights  Burns's  love  of  sociality  and  excitement 
drove  him  forth  to  seek  the  companionship  of  neighbours  and  drouthy 
cronies,  who  gathered  habitually  at  the  Globe  Tavern  and  other 
such  haunts.  From  these  he  was  always  sure  to  meet  a  warm  wel- 
come, ahundant  appreciadon,  and  even  flattery,  for  to  this  he  was 
not  inaccessible  ;  while  their  humble  station  did  not  jar  in  any  way 
on  his  social  prejudices,  nor  their  mediocre  talents  interfere  with 
his  love  of  pre-eminence.  In  such  companies  Burns  no  doubt  had 
the  gratification  of  feeling  that  he  was,  what  is  proverbially  called, 
cock  of  the  walk.  The  desire  to  be  so  probably  grew  with  that 
o-rowing  dislike  to  the  rich  and  tided,  which  was  observed  in  him 
after  he  came  to  Dumfries.  In  earlier  days  we  have  seen  that  he 
did  not  shrink  from  tlie  society  of  the  greatest  magnates,  and  when 
they  showed  him  that  deference  which  he  thought  his  due,  he  even 
enjoved  it.  But  now  so  bitter  had  grown  his  scorn  and  dislike  of 
the  upper  classes,  that  we  are  told  that  if  any  one  named  a  lord,  or 
alluded  to  a  man  of  rank  in  his  presence,  he  instantly  "  crushed  the 
offender  in  an  epigram,  or  insulted  him  by  some  sarcastic  sally." 
In  a  letter  written  during  his  first  year  at  Dumfries,  this  is  the  way 
he  speaks  of  his  daily  occupations  : — '•  Hurry  of  business,  grinding 
the  faces  of  the  publican  and  the  sinner  on  the  merciless  wheels  of 
the  Excise,  making  ballads,  and  then  drinking  and  singing  them; 
and  over  and  above  all,  correcting  the  press  of  two  different  I^ubli- 
cations."  But  besides  these  duties  by  day  and  the  convivialities 
by  night,  there  were  other  calls  on  his  time  and  strength,  to  which 
Burns  was  by  his  reputation  exposed.  When  those  of  the  country 
gentry  whom  he  still  knew  were  in  Dumfries  for  some  iiours,  or 
when'any  party  of  strangers  passing  through  the  town  had  an  idle 
evening  on  their  hands,  it  seems  to  have  been  their  custom  to  sum- 
mon Burns  to  assist  them  in  spending  it ;  and  he  was  weak  enough- 
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on  receiving  the  message,  to  leave  his  home  and  adjourn  to  the 
Globe,  the  George,  or  the  King's  Arms,  there  to  drink  with  them 
late  into  the  night,  and  waste  his  powers  for  their  amusement. 
Verily,  a  Samson,  as  has  been  said,  making  sport  for  Philistines  ! 
To  one  such  invitation  his  impromptu  answer  was — 

"The  king's  most  humble  servant,  I 
Can  scarcely  spare  a  minute; 
But  I'll  be  with  you  by-and-by, 
Or  else  the  devil's  in  it." 

And  this  we  may  be  sure  was  the  spirit  of  many  another  reply 
to  these  ill-omened  invitations.  It  would  have  been  well  if,  on 
these  occasions,  the  pride  he  boasted  of  had  stood  him  in  better 
stead,  and  repelled  such  unjustifiable  intrusions.  _  But  in  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  respects.  Burns  was  the  most  inconsistent  of 

men.  . 

From  the  time  of  his  migration  to  Dumfries,  it  would  appear 
that  he  was  gradually  dropped  out  of  an  acquaintance  by  most  of 
the  Dumfriesshire  lairds,  as  he  had  long  been  by  the  parochial  and 
all  other  ministers.  I  have  only  conversed  with  one  person  who 
remembered  in  his  boyhood  to  have  seen  Burns.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Dumfriesshire  baronet,  the  representative  of  the  House  of 
Redo-auntlet.  The  poet  was  frequently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
baronet's  country  seat,  but  the  old  gentleman  so  highly  disapproved 
of  "Robbie  Burns,"  that  he  forbade  his  sons  to  have  anythmg  to 
do  with  him.  My  informant,  therefore,  though  lie  had  often  seen, 
had  never  spoken  to  the  poet.  When  I  conversed  with  him.  his 
a^e  was  nigli  four-score  years,  and  the  one  tiling  he  remembered 
about  Buries  was  "the  blink  of  iiis  black  eye."  This  is  proljably 
but  a  sample  of  the  feeling  with  which  Burns  was  regarded  by 
most  of  the  country  gentry  around  Dumfries.  What  were  the  vari- 
ous ingredients  that  made  up  their  dislike  of  him  it  is  not  easy  now 
exactly  to  determine.  Politics  most  likely  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it,  for  they  were  Tories  and  aristocrats.  Burns  was  a  Whig 
and  something  more.  Though  politics  may  have  tormed  the  chief, 
thcv  were  not  probably  the  only  element  in  their  aversion.  Yet 
thoucrh  tlie  majority  of' the  county  families  turned  their  backs  on 
him  Uiere  were  some  with  which  he  still  continued  intimate. 

These  were  either  the  few  Whig  magnates  of  the  southern 
counties,  whose  political  projects  he  supported  by  electioneering 
bnlhds  char-^cd  with  all  the  powers  of  sarcasm  he  could  wield ;  or 
those  still  fevver,  whose  literary  tastes  were  strong  enough  to  make 
them  willing,  for  the  sake  of  his  genius,  to  tolerate  both  his  radical 
politics  and  his  irregular  life.  Among  the.s'^  latter  was^a  y"""-f 
brother  of  Burns's  old  friend.  Glen  Riddel,  Mr.  Walter  Rid.del,  who 
with  his  wife  had  settled  at  a  place  four  miles  from  Dumfries,  for- 
merly called  Golflic-lea,  but  named  after  Mrs.  Riddel's  maiden 
name,  Woodley  Park.  Mrs.  Riddel  was  handsome,  clever,  witty, 
not  without  some  tincture  of  letters,  and  some  turn  for  verse-making. 
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She  and  her  husband  welcomed  the  poet  to  Woodley  Park,  where 
for  two  years  he  was  a  constant  and  favourite  guest.  The  lady's 
wit  and  literary  taste  found,  it  may  be  believed,  no  other  so  respon- 
sive spirit  in  all  the  south  of  Scotland.  In  tlie  third  year  came  a 
breach  in  their  friendship,  followed  by  a  savage  lampoon  of  Burns 
on  the  lady,  because  she  did  not  at  once  accept  his  apology;  then 
a  period  of  estrangement.  After  an  interval,  however,  the  Riddels 
forgave  the  insult,  and  were  reconciled  to  the  poet,  and  when  the 
end  came,  Mrs.  Riddel  did  her  best  to  befriend  him,  and  to  do 
honour  to  his  memory  when  he  was  gone. 

It  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  mentioned  before,  that  about  the 
time  of  Burns's  first  settling  at  Dumfries,  that  is  towards  the  close 
of  1791,  he  paid  his  last  visit  to  Edinburgh.  It  was  occasioned  by 
the  news  that  Clarinda  was  about  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies,  in 
search  of  the  husband  who  had  forsaken  her.  Since  Burns's  mar- 
riage the  silence  between  them  seems  to  have  been  broken  by  only 
two  letters  to  Clarinda  from  Ellisland.  In  the  first  of  these  he 
resents  the  name  of  "  villain,"  with  which  she  appears  to  have  sa- 
luted him.  In  the  second  he  admits  that  his  past  conduct  had  been 
wrong,  but  concludes  by  repeating  his  error  and  enclosing  a.  song 
addressed  to  her  in  the  most  exaggerated  strain  of  love.  Now  he 
rushed  to  Edinburgh  to  see  her  once  more  before  she  sailed.  The 
interview  was  a  brief  and  hurried  one,  and  no  record  of  it  remains, 
except  some  letters  and  a  few  impassioned  lyrics  which  about  that 
time  he  addressed  to  her.  The  first  letter  is  stiff  and  formal,  as  if 
to  break  the  ice  of  long  estrangement.  The  others  are  in  the  last 
strain  of  rapturous  devotion — language  which,  if  feigned,  is  the 
height  of  folly;  if  real,  is  worse.  The  lyrics  are  some  of  them 
strained  and  artificial.  One,  however,  stands  out  from  all  the  rest, 
as  one  of  the  most  impassioned  effusions  that  Burns  ever  poured 
forth.  It  contains  that  one  consummate  stanza  in  which  Scott, 
Byron,  and  many  more,  saw  concentrated  "  the  essence  of  a  thou- 
sand love-talcs  " — 

"  Had  we  never  loved  so  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  so  blindly; 
Never  met,  or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted." 

After  a  time  Mrs.  M'Lehose  returned  from  the  West  Indies, 
but  without  having  recovered  her  truant  husband.  On  her  return, 
one  or  two  more  letters  Burns  wrote  to  her  in  the  old  exaggerated 
strain — the  last  in  June,  1794. — after  which  Clarinda  disappears 
from  the.scene. 

Other  Delilahs  on  a  smaller  scale  Burns  met  with  during  his 
Dumfries  sojourn,  and  to  these  he  was  ever  and  anon  addressing 
songs  of  fancied  love.  By  the  attentions  which  the  wayward  hus- 
band was  continually  pa\'ing  to  ladies  and  others  into  whose  society 
his  wife  could  not  accompany  him,  the  patience  of  "  bonny  Jean, 
it  may  easily  be  conceived,  must  have  been  severely  tried. 
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It  would  have  been  well,  however,  it  stray  flirtations  and  Pla- 

orion-Serini  and  for<jivin^ness;  but  the  way  she  bore  those 
wron  "^must  ha?e  touched'her  husband's  better  nature,  and  pierced 
J^m  to  1  ^e  au ick  When  his  calmer  moments  came,  that  very  mild- 
nLTs'mitrvemadehimfeel,as  nothing  else  could,  what  self- 
reproach  was,  and  what 

"Self-contempt  bitterer  to  drink  than  blood." 

To  the  pan-s  of  that  remorse  have,  I  doubt  not  been  /[uly  attrib- 
uted those  bitter  outpourings  of  disgust  wnh  the  world  and  w,  h 
socie  V  vvhich  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  his  letters,  espec.al  y  in 
h'Ley  his  later  years.  Some  samples  of  these  ovUbref  ^^  have 
hf  ,r,  .riven  ■  more  mijlit  easl  V  have  been  added.  1  lie  injuries  ne 
„,,  ifnvereStved  f?om  tlie'world  and  society,  what  were  tliey 
rmoarlcl  ,vHh  those  ivhich  he  conld  not  help  feehng  that  he  had 
Xttd  on  himself  ?    It  is  ,vhcn  a  man's  own  conscience  ,s  against 

'™DuriV^tirfl?sl°?e:r"aTD,imfries,  Burns  for  Ae   firs,  time 
be.r?n  to  'dabble  in  politics,  which  ere  ^"nt^'i.i'^r.r.:^^^ 

ift^•be?frn^s?;;^:^tlr  m^f  if^eVirSdt^^s^s^^^^ 
£^3b^nlszfed';:(;;;s:;rL?pS5^ 

Slr:^?:i^tfs^sr's^^^?f¥-^Hli 

■^„    r.(   VviQ  flkrontent  w  th  the    Union    of  170?)  ana  nis> 
Ssl'oHhe  nat  ona  dSacta.ion  that  had  followed  it.     When  in 

SHStT.i;noii;?can:^^^^^^^^ 

even  to  the  dull  provincial  towns  of  Scotland,  and  roused  the  pot- 

S™t.?rhT:eSr:f|a",ih,K;'!'Mts'r,a^i;Sn^w:r 

TaSv  iria"  ine  t  at  with  his  native  eloquence,  his  debating  rower 

Sn'i'recKSsSsrsr^^^^^^ 
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abstract  rights  of  man,  but  the  concrete  wrongs  of  Scotland,  that 
would  be  there  discussed.  And  wrongs  no  doubt  tlicre  were, 
under  which  Scotland  was  suffering,  ever  since  the  Union  had 
destroyed  not  only  her  nationality,  but  almost  her  political  ex- 
istence. The  franchise  had  become  very  close — in  the  counties 
restricted  to  a  few  of  the  chief  families — in  the  boroughs  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bailies,  who  were  venal  beyond  conception. 
It  was  the  day.  too.  of  Henry  Dundas.  A  prominent  member  of 
the  Pitt  administration,  he  ruled  Scotland  as  an  autocrat,  and  as 
the  dispenser  of  all  her  patronage.  A  patriotic  autocrat  no  doubt, 
loving  his  country,  and  providing  well  for  those  of  her  people  whom 
he  favoured — still  an  autocrat.  The  despotism  of  Dundas  has 
been  pictured,  in  colours  we  may  well  believe  sufficiently  strong, 
by  Lord  Cockburn  and  others  bent  on  inditing  the  Epic  of  Whig- 
gery,  in  which  they  and  their  friends  should  figure  as  heroes  and 
martyrs.  But  whatever  may  be  said  against  Dundas's  regime  as 
a  permanent  system,  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  was  no  time  to 
remodel  it  wlien  England  was  face  to  face  with  the  French  troubles. 
When  the  tempest  is  breaking  over  the  ship,  the  captain  may 
reasonably  be  excused  for  thinking  that  the  moment  would  be  ill 
chosen  for  renewing  cordage  or  repairing  timbers.  Whatever  may 
have  been  right  in  a  time  of  quiet,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  Pitt 
administration  should  postpone  all  thoughts  of  reform,  til!  the  vessel 
of  the  State  had  weathered  the  storm  which  was  then  upon  her. 

Besides  his  conviction  as  to  public  wrongs  to  be  reddresse. 
Burns  had,  he  thought,  personal  grievances  to  complain  of.  which, 
as  is  so  often  seen,  added  fuel  to  his  reforming  zeal.  His  great 
powers,  which  he  believed  entitled  him  to  a  very  different  position, 
were  unacknowledged  and  disregarded  by  the  then  dispensers  of 
patronage.  Once  he  had  been  an  admirer  of  Pitt,  lately  he  could 
not  bear  the  mention  of  his  name.  Of  the  ministry,  Addington, 
we  have  seen,  was  fully  alive  to  his  merits,  and  pressed  his  claims 
on  Pitt,  who  himself  was  quite  awake  to  the  charms  of  Burns's 
poetry.  The  Premier,  it  is  said,  "  pushed  the  bottle  on  to  Dundas, 
and  did  nothing  " — to  Dundas,  too  practical  and  too  prosaic  to 
waste  a  thought  on  poets  and  poetry.  Latterly  this  neglect  of  him 
by  public  men  preyed  on  the  spirit  of  Burns,  and  was  seldom 
absent  from  his  thoughts.  It  added  force,  no  doubt,  to  the  rapture 
with  whicli  he,  like  all  the  younger  poets  of  the  time,  hailed  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  fancied  dawn  of  that  day,  which  would 
place  plebeian  genius  and  worth  in  those  high  places,  whence 
titled  emptiness  and  landed  incapacity  would  be  at  length  thrust 
ignominiously  down. 

Burns  had  not  been  more  than  three  months  in  Dumfries,  be- 
fore he  found  an  opportunity  of  testifying  by  deed  his  sympathy 
with  the  French  Revolutionists.  At  that  time  the  whole  coast  of 
the  Solway  swarmed  with  smuggling  vessels,  carrying  on  a  contra- 
band traffic,  and  manned  by  men  of  reckless  character,  like  the 
Dirk  Hatteraick  of  Guy  Afannerini;;.  In  1792,  a  suspicious-looking 
brig  appeared  in  the  Solway,  and  Burns,  with  other  excisemen, 
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was  set  to  watch  her  motions.     She  got  into  shallow  ^^ter  when 
the  -au-ers,  enforced  by  some  dragoons,  waded  out  to  her  and 
Burns'  s^vord  in  hand,  ,was  the  first  to  board  her.     The  captured 
bri-  "Rosamond,"  with  all  her  arms  and  stores,  was  sold  next  day 
at  bumfdes,  and  Burns  became  the  purchaser  of  four  of  her  guns. 
These  he  sent,  with  a  letter,  to  the  French  Legislative  Assembly, 
request  nc.  them  to  accept  the  present  as  a  mark  of  h,s  admiration 
and  s;^pathy.      The  guns  with  the_  letter   --r  reached  l^^ir 
destination.      They  were,  however,   mtercepted  by  the   Custom- 
house officers  at  Dover,  and  Burns  at  once  became  a  suspected 
man  in  the  eve  of  the   Government.      Lockhait    who  tells  this 
hicklent  connects  with  it  the  song.  The  DeiPsawa^  ^az'   he  Exctse- 
;"^rwhich  Burns,  he  said,  composed  while  waiting  on  the  shore  to 
vat  h  a  e  brig.     But  Mr.  Scott  Douglas  doubts  whether  the  song 
is  re  e  able  to*  this  occasion.     However  this   may  be,  the  folly  of 
Buins's  act  can  hardly  be  disputed.     He  was  in  the  employ  of 
Government,  and  had  n'o  right  to  express  in  this  way  h-  sy-pathy 
with  a  movement  which,  he  must  have  known   the   Government 
under  whom  he  served,  regarded  if  not  yet  with  open  hosUhtv  a 
least  with   iealous  suspicion.       Men  who  think  it  part   ot   their 
persona^^  riS  and  public  duty  unreservedly  to  express,  by  word 
Sn  1  deed,  their  views  on  politics,  had  better  not  seek  employment 
fn  the  Dublic  service      Burns  having  once  drawn  upon  himself  the 
uspid'ons'o'f  hirsuperiors,  all  his  word.s  and  actions  --  no  d     ^ 
closely   watched.     It  was  found  that  he  "  gat  the   Gazetteer,     a 
revolutionary  print  published  in  Edinburgh   which  only  the  most 
S?e    e  men  patronised,  and  which  after  a  few  months'  existence 
was  suppressed  by  Government.     As  the  year  1 792  drew  to  a  close, 
rhepolEalT^^^^^^^^  and  abroad,  became  ominously 

darln  Paris  the  king  was  in  prison,  the  Reign  of  Terror  had 
be 'un,  and  innocent  blood  of  loyalists  flowed  freely  in  the  streets  ; 
till  republic  which  had  been  estabhshed  was  threaten.ng  to  pro,> 
aerate  Us  principles  in  other  countries  by  force  of  arms.     Inthis 
cSuntry  what  al  the  beginning  of  the  >jar  '-^  been  Ixi    suspicion 
of  France   was  now  turned  to  avowed  hostility,  and  war  against 
Se  republic  was  on  the  eve  of  being  declared.     There  were  uneasy 
svmntoms  too  at  home.     Tom  Paine's  RU^^hts  of  Man  and  Age  of 
?S  were  spreading  questionable  doctrines  and  fomenting  dis- 
affSn      Societies  named  Friends  of  the   People   were  formed 
fn  iSurgh  and  the  chief  towns  of  Scotland,  to  demand  refoun 
of  the  representation  and  other  changes,  which,  made  at  such  a 
?i^.ie   we  e  believed  by  those   in  power  to  cover  fea>  'ous  aims 
aT  such  a  crisis  any  government  might  be  expec  ed  to  .s  e  U,at 
all  its  officers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  well  aitec  ed. 
Bu    though  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  alarmed  ^--^  f^-'^^-^H^j^ 
at  first  looked  favourably  on  the   Revolution  in  France,  Burns  s 
a  dour  in  U     cause  was  no  wh.t  abated.     He  even  denounced    he 
war  on  which  the  ministry  had  determined  ;  he  openly  reviled   he 
men  in  power;  and  went  so  far  in  his  avowrd  "f  democracy  that  at 
a  social  meeting,  he  proposed  as  a  toast,  "  Here's  the  last  verse  of 
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the  last  chapter  of  the  last  Book  of  Kings."  This  would  seem  to  be 
but  one  specimen  of  the  freedom  of  political  speech  in  which 
Burns  at  this  time  habitually  indulged — the  truculent  way  in  which 
he  flaunted  defiance  in  the  face  of  authority.  It  would  not  have 
been  surprising  if  at  any  time  the  Government  had  ordered  in- 
quiry to  be  made  into  such  conduct,  much  less  in  such  a  season  of 
anxiety  and  distrust.  That  an  inquiry  was  made  is  undoubted  ; 
but  as  to  the  result  which  followed  it,  there  is  uncertainty.  Some 
have  thought  that  the  poet  received  from  his  superiors  only  a 
slight  hint  or  caution  to  be  more  careful  in  future.  Others  be- 
lieved, that  the  matter  went  so  far  that  lie  was  in  serious  ilanger 
of  dismissal  from  his  post;  and  that  this  was  only  averted  by  tlie 
tiinely  interposition  of  some  kind  and  powerful  friends.  That 
Burns  himself  took  a  serious  view  of  it.  and  was  sufficiently  ex- 
cited and  alarmed,  may  be  seen  from  two  letters  which  he  wrote, 
the  one  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  the  other  soon  after  it.  It 
was  thus  that  in  December,  1792,  he  addressed  Mr.  Graham  of 
Fintray,  the  same  person  whose  good  offices  had  at  first  obtained 
for  the  poet  his  appointment,  and  whose  kindness  never  failed 
him  while  he  lived  : 

"  Sir, — I  have  been  surprised,  confounded,  and  distracted  by 
Mr.  Mitchell,  the  collector,  telling  me  that  he  has  received  an  order 
from  your  Board  to  inquire  into  my  political  conduct,  and  blaming 
me  as  a  person  disaffected  to  Government. 

"  Sir,  you  are  a  husband  and  a  father.  You  know  what  you 
would  feel  to  see  the  much-loved  wife  of  your  bosom,  and  }-our 
helpless,  prattling  little  ones  turned  adrift  into  the  world,  degraded 
and  disgraced  from  a  situation  in  which  they  had  been  respectable 
and  respected,  and  left  almost  without  the  necessary  support  of  a 
miserable  existence. 

"Alas  1  sir,  must  I  think  that  such  soon  will  be  my  lot !  and 
from  the  dark  insinuations  of  hellish,  groundless  envy,  too  !  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  I  may  aver  it,  and  in  the  sight  of  Omniscience,  that  I. 
would  not  tell  a  deliberate  falsehood,  no,  not  though  even  worse 
horrors,  if  worse  can  be,  than  tliose  I  have  mentioned,  hung  over 
my  head ;  and  1  say,  that  the  allegation,  whatever  villain  has  made 
it.  is  a  lie  !  To  the  British  Constitution,  on  revolution  principles, 
next  after  my  God,  I  am  most  devoutly  attached.  You,  sir,  have 
been  much  and  generously  my  friend. — Heaven  knows  how  warmly 
I  have  felt  the  obligation,  and  how  gratefully  I  have  thanked  you. 
Fortune,  sir,  has  made  you  powerful,  and  me  impotent — has  given 
you  patronage,  and  me  dependence.  I  would  not,  for  my  single 
self,  call  on  your  humanity  ;  were  such  my  insular,  unconnected 
situation,  I  would  despise  the  tear  that  now  swells  in  my  eye.  I 
would  brave  misfortune — I  could  face  ruin,  for  at  the  worst  Death's 
thousand  doors  stand  open  :  but — the  tender  concerns  th.at  I  have 
mentioned,  the  claims  and  ties  that  I  see  at  this  moment,  and  fed 
around  me,  how  they  unnerve  courage  and  wither  resolution  !  To 
your  patronage,  as  a  man  of  some  genius,  you  have  allowed  me  a 
claim  ;  and  your  esteem,  as  an  honest  man,  I  know  is  my  due.     To 
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these,  sir,  permit  me  to  appeal ;  by  these  may  I  adjure  you  to  save 
me  from  that  misery  which  threatens  to  overwhelm  me,' and  which 
—with  my  latest  breath  I  will  say  it— I  have  not  deserved. 

"R.B." 

That  this  appeal  was  not  without  effect  may  be  gathered  from  a 
letter  on  this  same  affair,  which  Burns  addressed  on  the  13th  April, 
1793,  to  Mr.  Erskine,  of  Mar,  in  which  he  says  one  of  the  super- 
visors-general, a  Mr.  Corbet,  "  was  instructed  to  inquire  on  the 
spot,  and  to  document  me  that  my  business  was  to  act,  noi  to  think  : 
and  that,  whatever  might  be  men  or  measures,  it  was  for  me  to 
be  silent  and  obedicfit.''^ 

Much  obloquy  has  been  heaped  upon  the  Excise  Board— but 
on  what  grounds  of  justice  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover— for 
the  way  in  which  they  on  this  occasion  dealt  with  Burns.  The 
members  of  the  Board  were  the  servants  of  the  Government,  to 
which  they  were  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  all  their  subordi- 
nates. To  have  allowed  any  of  iheir  subordinates  to  set  themselves 
up  by  word  or  deed  in  opposition  to  the  Ministry,  and  especially 
at  such  a  crisis,  was  inconsistent  witli  the  ideas  of  the  time  as  to 
official  duty.  And  when  called  on  to  act,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they 
could  have  done  so  with  more  leniency  than  by  hinting  to  him  the 
remonstrance  which  so  alarmed  and  irritated  the  recfpient  of  it. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  his  alarm,  his  irritation,  if  perhaps  natural, 
was  not  reasonable.  No  man  has  a  right  to  expect  that,  because 
he  is  a  genius,  he  shall  be  absolved  from  those  rules  of  'conduct, 
either  in  private  or  in  public  life,  which  are  held  bindino-  on  his 
more  commonplace  brethren.  About  the  time  when  he  received 
this  rebuke,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  '•  I  have  set,  henceforth,  a 
seal  on  my  lips  as  to  these  unlucky  politics."  But  neither  his  own 
resolve  nor  the  remonstrance  of 'the  Excise  Board  seem  to  have 
weighed  much  with  him.  He  continued  at  convivial  parties  to  ex- 
press his  feelings  freely;  and  atone  of  these,  shortly  after  he  hi4l 
been  rebuked  by  the  Excise  Board,  when  the  health  of  William 
Pitt  was  drunk,  he  followed  it  by  craving  a  bumper  "  to  the  health 
of  a  much  better  man— General  Washington."  And  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion,  as  we  shall  see,  he  brought  himself  into  trouble  by 
giving  an  injudicious  toast.  The  repression  brought  to  bear  on 
Burns  cannot  have  been  very  stringent  when  he  was  still  free  to 
sport  such  sentiments.  The  worst'  ei'fect  of  the  remonstrance  he 
received  seems  to  have  been  lo  irritate  his  temper,  and  to  depress 
his  spirits  by  the  conviction,  unfounded  though  it  was,  that  all  hope 
of  promotion  for  him  was  over." 

But  amid  all  the  troubles  entailed  on  him  bv  his  conduct,  domes- 
tic, social,  and  jKjlitical,  the  chief  refuge  and  .solace  whicli  he  found 
was  in  exercising  liis  gifts  of  .song.  All  hope  of  his  ever  achieving 
a^  great  poem,  whicli  called  for  sustained  effort,  was  now  over. 
Even  poems  descriptive  of  rustic  life  and  characters,  such  as  he 
had  sketched  in  his  Ayrshire  days— for  these  he  had  now  nolonger 
either  time  or  inclination.     His   busy  and  distracted  life,  however. 
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left  him  leisure  from  time  to  time  to  give  vent  to  his  impulses,  or 
to  soothe  his  feelings  by  short  arrow-flights  of  song.  He  found  in 
his  own  experience  the  truth  of  those  words  of  another  poet — 

"  They  can  make  who  fail  to  find 
Short  leisure  even  in  busiest  days, 
Moments  to  cast  a  look  behind, 
And  profit  by  those  kindly  rays 
Which  through  the  clouds  will  sometimes  steal, 
And  all  the  far-off  past  reveal." 

Such  breaks  in  the  clouds  he  eagerly  waited  for,  and  turned 
every  golden  gleam  to  song. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  while  Burns  was  in  Edinburgh  he 
became  acquainted  with  James  Johnson,  who  was  engaged  in  col- 
lecting the  songs  of  Scotland  in  a  work  called  the  Musical Musetcm. 
He  had  atoncethrown  himself  ardently  into  Johnson's  undertaking, 
and  put  all  his  power  of  traditional  knowledge,  of  criticism,  and  of 
original  composition  at  Johnson's  disposal.  This  he  continued  to 
do  through  all  the  Ellisland  period,  and  more  or  less  during  his 
residence  in  Dumfries.  To  the  Museum  Burns  from  first  to  last 
gratuitously  contributed  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
songs,  original,  altered,  or  collected. 

During  the  first  year  that  Burns  lived  in  Dumfries,  in  Sejv 
tember,  1792,  he  received  an  invitation  from  Mr.  George  Thomson 
to  lend  the  aid  of  his  lyrical  genius  to  a  collection  of  Scottish  melo- 
dies, airs,  and  words,  which  a  small  band  of  musical  amateurs  in 
Edinburgh  were  then  projecting.  This  collection  was  pitched  to  a 
higher  key  than  the  comparatively  humble  Museum.  It  was  to  be 
edited  with  more  rigid  care,  the  symphonies  and  accompaniments 
were  to  be  supplied  by  the  first  musicians  of  Europe,  and  it  was 
to  be  expurgated  from  all  leaven  of  coarseness,  and  from  whatever 
could  offend  the  purest  taste.  To  Thomson's  proposal  Burns  at 
once  replied,  "  As  the  request  you  make  to  me  will  positively  add 
to  my  enjoyment  in  complying  with  it,  I  shall  enter  into  your  under- 
taking with  all  the  small  portion  of  abilities  1  have,  strained  to  their 
utmost  exertion  by  the  impulse  of  enthusiasm.  .  .  . 

''  If  you  are  for  English  verses,  there  is,  on  my  part,  an  end 
of  th'j  matter.  Whether  in  the  simplicity  of  the  ballad,  or  the 
pathos  of  the  song,  I  can  only  hope  to  please  myself  in  being  al- 
lowed at  least  a  sprinkling  of  our  native  tongue.  ...  As  to  remu- 
neration, you  may  think  my  songs  either  above  or  below  price  ;  for 
they  shall  be  absolutely  the  one  or  the  other.  In  the  honest  en- 
thusiasm with  which  1  embark  in  your  undertaking,  to  talk  of  money, 
wages,  fee,  hire,  &c.,  would  be  downright  prostitution  of  soul." 

In  this  spirit  he  entered  on  the  enterprise  which  Thomson 
opened  before  him,  and  in  this  spirit  he  worked  at  it  to  the  last, 
pouring  forth  song  after  song  almost  to  his  latest  breath  Hardly 
less  interesting  than  the  songs  themselves,  which  from  time  to  time 
he  sent  to  Thomson,  were  the  letters  with  which  he  accopnpanied 
them.     In  these  his  judgment  and  critical  power  are  as  conspicuous 
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as  his  genius  and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  native  melodies.  For  all 
who  take  interest  in  songs  and  in  the  laws  which  govern  their  move- 
ment, I  know  not  where  else  they  would  find  hints  so  valuable  as 
in  these  occasional  remarks  on  his  own  and  others'  songs,  by  the 
greatest  lyric  singer  whom  the  modern  world  has  seen. 

The  bard  who  furnished  the  English  songs  for  this  collection 
was  a  certain  Dr.  Wolcot,  known  as  Peter  Pindar.  This  poetiser, 
who  seems  to  have  been  wholly  devoid  of  genius,  but  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  certain  talent  for  hitting  the  taste  of  the  hour,  was  then 
held  in  high  esteem ;  he  has  long  since  been  forgotten.  Even 
Burns  speaks  of  him  with  much  respect.  "  The  very  name  of 
Peter  Pindar  is  an  acquisition  to  your  work,"  he  writes  to  Thom- 
son. Well  might  Chambers  say,  "  It  is  a  humiliating  thought  that 
Peter  Pindar  was  richly  pensioned  by  the  booksellers,  while  Burns, 
the  true  sweet  singer,  lived  in  comparative  poverty."  Hard  meas- 
ure has  been  dealt  to  Thomson  for  not  having  liberally  remunerated 
Burns  for  the  priceless  treasures  which  he  supplied  to  the  Collec- 
tion.  Chambers  and  others,  who  have  thoroughly  examined  the 
whole  matter,  have  shown  this  censure  to  be  undeserved.  Thom- 
son himself  was  by  no  means  rich,  and  his  work  brought  him  noth- 
ing but  outlay  as  long  as  Burns  lived.  Indeed  once,  in  July,  1793, 
when  Thomson  had  .sent  Burns  some  money  in  return  for  his  songs, 
the  bard  then  replied  : 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  truly  hurt  me  with  your 
pecuniary  parcel.  It' degrades  me  in  my  own  eyes.  However,  to 
return  it  would  savour  of  affectation  ;  but,  as  to  any  more  traffic  of 
that  debtor  and  creditor  kind,  I  swear  by  that  honour  which  crowns 
the  upright  statue  oi  Robert  Bums' s  Integriiy,  on  the  least  motion 
of  it  I  will  indignantly  spurn  the  by-pact  transaction,  and  from  that 
moment  commence  entire  stranger  to  you.  Burns's  character  for 
«renerosity  of  sentiment  and  independence  of  mmd  will,  1  trust,  long 
Sutlive  any  of  his  wants  which  the  cold,  unfeeling  ore  can  supply; 
at  least  I  will  take  care  that  such  a  character  he  shall  deserve. 

This  sentiment  was  no  doubt  inconsistent,  and  may  be  deemed 
Quixotic,  when  we  remember  that  for  his  poems  Burns  was  quite 
wiUincr  to  accept  all  that  Creech  would  offer.  Yet  one  cannot  l3ut 
honou'V  it.  He  felt  that  both  Johnson  and  Thomson  was  enthu- 
siasts, labouring  to  embalm  in  a  i)ermanent  form  their  country  s 
minstrels V,  and  that  thev  were  doing  this  without  any  hope  ot  proht. 
He  too  would  bear  his 'part  in  the  noble  work;  if  he  had  not  in 
other  respects  done  full  justice  to  his  great  gifts,  in  this  wayhe 
would  repay  some  of  the  debt  he  owed  to  his  country,  by  throwing 
into  her  national  melodies  the  whole  wealth  and  glory  of  his  genius 
And  this  he  would  do,  "  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward  _  And 
the  continual  effort  to  do  this  worthily  was  the  chief  relaxation  and 
delight  of  those  sad  later  vears.  When  he  died,  he  had  contributed 
to  Thomson's  work  sixty'songs,  but  of  these  only  six  had  then  ap- 
peared, as  only  one  half-volume  of  Thomson's  work  had  then  been 
publi.shed.  Burns  had  given  Thomson  the  copyright  of  all  the 
sixty  songs  ;  but  as  soon  ns  a  posthumous  edition  of  the   poet  s 
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works  was  proposed,  Thomson  returned  all  the  songs  to  the  poet's 
family,  to  be  included  in  the  forthcoming  edition,  along  with  the 
interesting  letters  which  had  accompanied  the  songs.  Thomson's 
collection  was  not  completed  till  1841.  when  the  sixth  and  last  vol- 
ume of  it  appeared.  It  is  affecting  to  know  that  Thomson  himself, 
who  was  older  than  Burns  by  two  years,  survived  him  for  more  than 
five-and-fifty,  and  died  in  February,  1851,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
ninety-four. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

LAST  YEARS. 

DuR[NG  those  Dumfries  years  little  is  to  be  done  by  the  biog- 
rapher but  to  trace  the  several  incidents  in  Burns's  quarrel  with  the 
world,  his  growing  exasperation,  and  the  evil  effects  of  it  on  his 
conduct  and  his  fortunes.  It  is  a  i)ainful  record,  but  since  it  must 
be  given,  it  shall  be  with  as  much  brevity  as  is  consistent  with 
truth. 

In  July,  1793,  Burns  made  an  excursion  into  Galloway,  accom- 
panied by  a  Mr.  Syme,  who  belonging,  like  himself,  to  the  Excise, 
admired  the  poet,  and  agreed  with  his  politics.  Syme  has  pre- 
served a  record  of  this  journey,  and  the  main  impression  left  by  the 
perusal  of  it  is  the  strange  access  of  ill-temper  which  had  come 
over  Burns,  who  kept  venting  his  spleen  in  epigrams  on  all  whom 
he  disliked,  high  and  low.  They  visited  Kenmure,  where  lived 
Mr.  (Gordon,  the  representative  of  tlie  old  Lords  Kenmure.  They 
passed  thence  over  the  muirs  to  Gatehouse,  in  a  wild  storm,  during 
which  Burns  was  silent,  and  crooning  to  himself  what,  Syme  says, 
was  the  first  thought  of  Scots  luha  Juu.  They  were  engaged  to  go 
to  St.  Mary's  Isle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  ;  but  Burns  was  in 
such  a  savage  mood  against  all  lords,  that  he  was  with  difliculty 
persuaded  to  go  thither,  though  Lord  Selkirk  was  no  Tory,  but  a 
Whig,  like  himself,  and  the  father  of  his  old  friend,  Lord  Daer,  by 
this  time  deceased,  who  had  first  convinced  him  that  a  lord  might 
possibly  be  an  honest  and  kind-hearted  man.  When  they  were 
once  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  St.  Mary's  Isle,  the  kindness 
with  which  they  were  received  appeased  the  poet's  bitterness. 
The  Earl  was  benign,  the  young  ladies  were  beautiful,  and  two 
of  them  sang  Scottish  songs  charmingly.  Urbani,  an  Italian  mu- 
sician who  had  edited  Scotch  music,  was  there,  and  sang  many 
Scottish  melodies,  accomjjanving  them  with  instrumental  music. 
Burns  recited  some  of  his  songs  amid  tlie  deep  silence  that  is 
most  expressive  of  admiration.  The  evening  passed  very  pleas- 
antly, and  the  lion  of  the  morning  had,  ere  the  evening  was  over, 
melted  to  a  lamb. 

Scots  wha  hae  has  been  mentioned.  Mr.  Syme  tells  us  that  it 
was  composed  partly  while  Burns  was  riding  in  a  storm  between 
Gatehouse  and  Kenmure,  and  partly  on  the  second  morning  after 
this,  when  they  wore  journeying  from  St.  Mary's  Isle  to  Dumfries. 
And   .Mr.   Syme  adds  that   next  day  the  poet  presented  him  with 
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one  copy  o£  the  poem  for  himself,  and  a  second  for  Mr.  Dalzell. 
Mr.  Carlyle  says,  "  This  Dithyrambic  was  composed  on  horseback; 
in  riding  in  the  middle  of  tempests  over  tlie  wildest  Galloway  moor, 
in  company  with  a  Mr.  Syme,  who,  observing  the  poet's  looks,  for- 
bore to  speak — judiciously  enough — for  a  man  composing  Bruce's 
address  might  be  unsafe  to  trifle  with.  DouI)tless  this  stern  hymn 
was  singing  itself,  as  he  formed  it,  through  the  soul  of  Burns,  but 
to  the  external  ear  it  should  be  sung  with  the  throat  of  the  whirl- 
wind." 

Burns  however,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thomson,  dated  September, 
1793,  gives  an  account  of  the  composition  of  his  war-ode,  which  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  Mr.  Syme's  statement.  "  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion which  I  have  met  with  in  many  places  in  Scotland,"  he  writes, 
"  that  the  old  air.  Hey.,  tiiitie  taitie,  was  Robert  Bruce's  march  at 
the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  This  thought,  in  my  yesternight's 
evening  walk,  warmed  me  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  on  the  theme  of 
liberty  and  independence,  which  I  threw  into  a  kind  of  Scottish 
ode,  fitted  to  the  air,  that  one  might  suppose  to  be  the  gallant  royal 
Scot's  address  to  his  heroic  followers  on  that  eventful  morning." 
He  adds  that  "  the  accidental  recollection  of  that  <jlorious  strusfgle 
for  freedom,  associated  with  the  p^lovvinir  ideas  of  some  strufrgles 
of  the  same  nature,  not  quite  so  ancient,  roused  my  rhyming  mania." 
So  Btuce's  Address  owes  its  inspiration  as  much  to  Burns's  sym- 
pathy with  the  French  Republicans  as  to  his  Scottish  patriotism. 
As  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  ode  itself,  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  '•  So 
long  as  there  is  warm  blood  in  the  heart  of  Scotchmen  or  man,  it 
will  move  in  fierce  thrills  under  this  war-ode,  the  best,  we  believe, 
that  was  ever  written  by  any  pen."  To  this  verdict  every  son  of" 
Scottish  soil  is,  I  suppose,  bound  to  say  Amen.  It  ought  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  concealed  that  there  has  been  a  very  different  estimate 
formed  of  it  by  judges  sufficiently  competent.  I  remember  to  have 
read  somewhere  of  a  conversation  between  Wordsworth  and  Mrs. 
Hemans,  in  which  they  botli  agreed  that  the  famous  ode  was  not 
much  more  than  a  commonplace  piece  of  school-boy  rhodomontade 
about  liberty.  Probably  it  does  owe  not  a  little  of  its  power 
to  the  music  to  which  it  is  sung,  and  10  the  associations  which 
have  gathered  round  it.  The  enthusiasm  for  French  Revo- 
lution sentiments,  which  may  have  been  in  Burns's  mind  when 
composing  it,  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  delight  with  which 
thousands  since  have  sung  and  listened  to  it.  The  poet,  however, 
when  he  first  conceived  it,  was  no  doubt  raging  inwardlv,  like  a 
lion,  not  only  caged,  but  muzzled  with  the  gag  of  his  servitude  to 
Government.  Butfor  this,  whatdiatribes  in  favour  of  the  Revolution 
might  we  not  have  had,  and  what  pain  must  it  have  been  lo  Burns 
to  suppress  these  under  the  coercion  of  external  authority  !  Partly 
to  this  feeling,  as  well  as  to  other  causes,  may  be  ascribed  such 
outbursts  as  the  following,  written  to  a  female  correspondent,  im- 
mediately after  his  return  from  the  Galloway  tour  : 

"  There  is  not  among  all  the  martvrologies  that  ever  wore  penned, 
so  rueful  a  narrative  as  the  lives  of  the  poets.     In  the  compirative 
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view  of  wretches,  the  criterion  is  not  what  they  are  doomed  to  suf. 
fer,  hut  how  they  are  formed  to  bear.  Take  a  being  of  our  kind, 
give  him  a  stronger  imagination,  and  a  more  delicate  sensibihty, 
which  between  them  will  ever  engender  a  more  ungovernable  set  of 
passions  than  are  the  usual  lot  of  man  :  implant  in  him  an  irrestitible 
impulse  to  some  idle  vagary,  ...  in  short,  send  him  after  some 
pursuit  which  shall  eternally  mislead  him  from  the  paths  of  lucre, 
and  yet  curse  him  with  a  keener  relish  than  any  man  living  for  the 
pleasures  that  lucre  can  purchase ;  lastly,  fill  up  the  measure  of  his 
■woes  by  bestowing  on  him  a  spurning  sense  of  his  own  dignity — 
and  you  have  created  a  wight  nearly  as  miserable  as  a  poet."  This 
passage  will  recall  to  many  the  catalogue  of  sore  evils  to  which 
poets  are  by  their  temperament  exposed,  which  Wordsworth  in  his 
Leech-gatherer  enumerates. 

"  The  fear  that  kills. 
And  hope  that  is  unwilling  to  be  fed; 
Cold,  pain,  and  labour,  and  all  fleshly  ills 
And  mighty  poets  in  their  misery  dead." 

In  writing  that  poem  Wordsworth  had  Burns  among  others 
prominently  in  his  eye.  What  a  commentary  is  the  life  of  the 
more  impulsive  poet  on  the  lines  of  his  younger  and  more  self-con- 
trolling brother!  During  those  years  of  political  unrest  and  of 
growing  mental  disquiet,  his  chief  solace  was,  as  I  have  said,  to 
compose  songs  for  Thomson's  Collection,  into  which  he  poured  a 
continual  supply.  Indeed  it  is  wonderful  how  often  he  was  able  to 
escape  from  his  own  vexations  into  that  serener  atmosphere,  and 
there  to  suit  melodies  and  moods  most  alien  to  his  own  with  fitting 
words. 

Here  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Thomson  is  the  way  he  describes 
himself  in  die  act  of  composition.  "  My  way  is — I  consider  the 
poetic  sentiment  correspondent  to  my  idea  of  the  musical  expres- 
sion ;  then  choose  my  theme;  begin  one  stanza;  when  that  is  com- 
posed, which  is  generally  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  business,  I 
walk  out,  sit  down  now  and  then,  look  out  for  objects  in  nature  around 
me  that  are  in  unison  and  harmony  with  the  cogitations  of  my  fancy 
and  workings  of  my  bosom  ;  humming  every  now  and  then  the  air 
with  the  verses  I  have  framed.  When  I  feel  my  Muse  beginning 
to  jade,  I  retire  to  the  solitary  fireside  of  my  study,  and  there  com- 
mit my  effusions  to  paper;  swinging  at  intervals  on  the  hind  legs 
of  my  elbow-chair,  by  way  of  calling  forth  my  own  critical  strictures 
as  my  pen  goes  on."  To  this  may  be  added  what  Allan  Cunning- 
ham tells  us.  "  While  he  lived  in  Dumfries  he  had  three  favourite 
walks — on  the  Dock-green  by  the  river-side  ;  among  the  ruins  of 
Lincluden  College;  and  towards  the  Martingdon-ford,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Nith.  This  latter  place  was  secluded,  commanded  a 
view  of  the  distant  hills  and  the  romantic  towers  of  Lincluden,  and 
afforded  soft  [jreensward  banks  to  rest  upon,  within  sight  and  sound 
of  the  stream.  As  soon  as  he  was  heard  to  hum  to  himself,  his 
wife  saw  that  he  had  something  in  his  mind,  and  was  prepared  to 
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see  him  snatch  up  liis  hat,  and  set  silently  off  for  his  musing-ground. 
When  by  himself,  and  in  the  open  air,  his  ideas  arranged  themselves 
in  their  natural  order— words  came  at  will,  and  he  seldom  returned 
without  having  finished  a  song.  .  .  .  When  the  verses  v»'ere  finished, 
he  passed  thcni  through  the  "ordeal  of  Mrs.  Burns's  voice,  listened 
attentively  when  she  sang  ;  asked  her  if  any  of  the  words  were  diffi- 
cult; and' when  one  happened  to  be  too  rough,  he  readily  found 
a  smoother;  but  he  never,  save  at  the  resolute  entreaty  of  a  sci- 
entific musician,  sacrificed  sense  to  sound.  The  autumn  was  his 
favourite  season,  and  the  twilight  his  favourite  hour  of  study." 

Regret  has  often  been  expressed  that  Burns  spent  so  much  time 
and  thought  on  writing  his  songs,  and,  in  this  way,  diverted  his  en- 
ergies from  higher  aims.  Sir  Walter  has  said,  "Notwithstanding 
the  spirit  of  many  of  his  lyrics,  and  the  exqusite  sweetness  and  sim- 
plicity of  others,  we  cannot  but  deeply  regret  that  so  much  of  his 
time  and  talents  was  frittered  away  in  compiling  and  composing  for 
musical  collections.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  even  the 
genius  of  Burns  could  not  support  him  in  the  monotonous  task  of 
writing  love-verses,  on  heaving  bosoms  and  sparkling  eyes,  and 
twisting  them  into  such  rhythmical  forms  as  might  suit  the  capri- 
cious evolutions  of  Scotch  reels  and  strathspeys."  Even  if  Burns, 
instead  of  continual  song-writing  during  the  last  eight  years  of  his 
life,  had  concentrated  his  strengUi  on  "his  grand  plan  of  a  dramatic 
composition  "  on  the  svibject  of  Bruce's  adventures,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  would  have  done  so  much  to  enrich  his  coun- 
try's literature  as  he  has  done  by  the  songs  he  composed.  But 
considering  how  desultory  his  habits  became,  if  Johnson  and  Thom- 
son had  not,  as  it  were,  set  him  a  congenial  task,  he  might  not  have 
produced  anything  at  all  during  those  years.  There  is,  however, 
another  aspect  in  which  the  continual  composition  of  love  ditties 
must  be  regretted.  The  few  genuine  love-songs,  straight  from  the 
heart,  which  he  composed,  such  as  Of  a'  the  Airts,  To  Mary  in 
Heaven,  Ye  Banks  and  Braes,  can  hardly  be  too  highly  prized. 
But  there  are  many  others,  which  arose  from  a  lower  and  fictitious 
source  of  inspiration.  He  himself  tells  Thomson  that  when  he 
wished  to  compose  a  love-song,  his  recipe  was  to  put  himself  on  a 
"regimen  of  admiring  a  beautiful  woman."  This  was  a  dangerous 
regimen,  and  when  it  came  to  be  often  repeated,  as  it  was,  it  can- 
not have  tended  to  his  peace  of  heart,  or  to  the  purity  of  his 
life. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  17^4  was  a  more  than  usuallv  unhappy 
time  with  Burns.  It  was  almost  entirely  songless.  Instead  of 
poetry,  we  hear  of  political  dissatisfaction,  excessive  drinking- 
bouts,  quarrels,  and  self-reproach.  This  was  the  time  when  our 
country  was  at  war  with  the  French  Republic — a  war  which  Burns 
bitterly  disliked,  but  his  emplovment  under  Government  forced  Iiim 
to  set  "a  seal  on  his  lips  as  to  those  unlucky  politics."  A  regi- 
ment of  soldiers  was  quartered  in  the  town  of  Dumfries,  and  to 
Burns's  eye  the  sight  of  their  red  coats  was  so  offensive,  that  he 
would  not  go  down  the  plainstones  lest  he  should  meet  "the  epau. 
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letted  puppies,"  who  thronged  the  street.     One  of  those  epauletted 
puppies,  whom  he  so  dishked,  found  occasion   to    pull   Burns  up 
rather  smartly.     The  poet,  when  in  his  cups,  had  in  the  hearmg  of 
a  certain  captain  proposed  as  a  toast,  '•  May  our  success  m  the 
present  war  be  equal  to  the  justice   of   our   cause."     The    soldier 
called  him  to  account— a  duel  seemed  imminent,  and  Burns  had  next 
day  to  write  an  apologetic  letter,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  ruin. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  involved,  through  intemperance,  in 
another  and  more  painful  quarrel.     It  has  been  already  noticed 
that  at  Woodlev  Park  he  was  a  continual  guest.     With  Mrs.  Rid- 
del  who  was  both   beautiful  and  witty,  he   carried  on   a  kind  ot 
poetic  flirtation.     Mr.  Walter  Riddel,  the  host,  was  wont  to  press 
his  f'uests  to  deeper  potations  than  were  usual  even  in  those  hard- 
drinkincr  days.     One  evening,  when  the   guests  had   sat   till   they 
were  inflamed  with  wine,  they  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  Burns 
in  some  way  grossly  insulted  the  fair  hostess.     Next  day  he  wrote 
a  letter  of  the  most  abject  and  extravagant  penitence.     This,  how- 
ever, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riddel  did  not  think  fit  to  accept.     Stung  by 
this  rebuEE,  Burns  recoiled  at  once  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  feel- 
ino-  and  penned  a  grossly  scurrilous  monody  on  •'  a  lady  famed  for 
heT  caprice."     This   he   followed  up  by  other  lampoons,  full  of 
"  coarse  rancour  against  a  lady  who  had  showed  him  many  kind- 
nesses."    The  Laird  of  Friars  Carsc  and  his  lady  naturally  sided 
with  their  relatives,  and  grew  cold  to  their  old  friend  of  Ellisland. 
While  this  coldness  lasted,  Mr.  Riddel,  of  Friars  Carse,  died  in  the 
spring-time,  and  the    poet,  remembering   his   friend's  worth    and 
former  kindness,  wrote  a  sonnet  over  him— not  one  of  his  best  or 
most  natural  performances,  vet  showing  the  return  of  his  better 
heart.     During  the  same  spring  we  hear  of  Burns  going  to  the  house 
of  one  of  the'  nei<;hbouring  gentry,  and  dining  there,  not  with  the 
rest  of  the  party,  but  his  oWn  choice,  it  would  seem,  with  the  house- 
keeper in  her  room,  and  joining  the  gentlemen   in  the  dining-room 
after  the  ladies  had  retired.     He  was  now,  it  seems,  more  dishked 
by  ladies  than  bvmen-a  chan-e  since  those  Edinburgh  days,  when 
the  highest  danies   of  the  land  had   spoken   so  rapturously  of  the 
charm  of  his  conversation.  .       ^j  *„ 

Amid  the  gloom  of  this  unhappy  time  fiyOT),  Burns  turned  to 
his  old  Edinburgh  friend,  Alexander  Cunningham,  and  poured 
forth  this  passionate  and  well-known  complaint :— "  Canst  thou 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ?  Canst  thou  speak  peace  and  rest  to 
a  soul  tossed  on  a  sea  of  troubles,  without  one  friendly  star  to 
guide  her  course,  and  dreading  that  the  next  surge  may  overwhelm 
her?  Of  late,  a  number  of  domestic  vexations,  and  some  pecu- 
niary share  in  the  ruin  of  these  cursed  times-losses  which,  hough 
triflincr,  were  what  I  could  ill  bear-have  so  irritated  me,  that  my 
feelin-s  at  times  could  onlv  be  envied  by  a  reprobate  spin  listen- 
ing to^he  sentence  that  dooms  it  to  perdition  -Are  you  deep  m 
the  language  of  consolation  ?  I  have  exhausted  in  reflection  every 
topic  of  comfort.  A  heart  at  ease  would  have  been  charmed  with 
my  sentiments  and  reasonings  ;  but  as  to  myself,  I  was  like  Judas 
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Iscariot  preaching  the  Gospel.  .  .  .  Still  there  are  two  great  pil- 
lars that  bear  us  up  amid  the  wreck  of  misfortune  and  misery. 
The  one  is  composed  of  a  certain  noble,  stubborn  something  in 
man,  known  by  the  names  of  Courage,  Fortitude,  Magnanimity. 
The  otlier  is  made  up  of  those  feelings  and  sentiments  which,  how- 
ever the  sceptic  may  deny  them,  or  the  enthusiast  may  disfigure 
them,  are  yet,  I  am  convinced,  original  and  component  parts  of  the 
human  soul,  those  senses  of  the  mind — if  I  maybe  allowed  the  ex- 
pression— which  connect  us  with  and  link  us  to  those  awful  obscure 
realities— an  all-powerful  and  equally  beneficent  God,  and  a  world 
to  come,  beyond  death  and  the  grave.  The  first  gives  the  nerve  of 
combat,  while  a  ray  of  hope  beams  on  the  field  :  the  last  pours  the 
balm  of  comfort  into  the  wounds  which  time  can  never  cure.'' 

This  remarkable,  or,  as  Lockhart  calls  it,  noble  letter,  was 
written  on  February  25,  1794.  It  was  probably  a  few  months  later, 
perhaps  in  May  of  the  same  year,  while  Burns  was  still  under  this  de- 
pression, that  "there  occurred  an  affecting  incident,  which  has  been 
preserved  by  Lockhart.  Mr.  David  McCulloch,  of  Ardwell.  told 
Lockhart,  "  that  he  was  seldom  more  grieved  than  when,  riding 
into  Dumfries  one  fine  summer's  evening,  to  attend  a  countrv  ball, 
he  saw  Burns  walking  alone,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  principal 
street  of  the  town,  while  the  opposite  part  was  gay  with  successive 
groups  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  all  drawn  together  for  the  festi- 
vities of  the  night,  not  one  of  whom  seemed  willing  to  recognise 
the  poet.  The  horseman  dismounted  and  joined  Burns,  who.  on 
his  proposing  to  him  to  cross  the  street,  said,  '  Nay,  nay,  my  young 
friend,  that's  all  over  now  ;'  and  quoted,  after  a  pause,  some  verses 
of  Lady  Grizzell  Baillie's  pathetic  ballad  : 

" '  His  bonnet  stood  ance  fu'  fair  on  his  brow, 

His  aukl  ane  looked  better  than  mony  ane's  new; 
But  now  he  lets  't  wear  ony  wav  it  will   hing, 
And  casts  himsell  dowie  upon  the  corn-bing. 

"  '  O,  were  we  young,  as  we  ance  hae  been. 

We  suld  hae  been  galloping  down  on  yon  green. 
And  linking  it  owre  ihe  lily-white  lee — 
And  werena  my  heart  light,  I  wad  die.'  " 

"It  was  little  in  Burns's  character  to  let  his  feelings  on  certain 
.subjects  escape  in  this  fashion.  He  immediately  after  citing  these 
verses  assumed  the  sprightliness  of  his  most  pleasing  manner  :  and 
taking  his  friend  home  with  him,  entertained  him  very  agreeably 
until  the  hour  of  the  ball  arrived,  with  a  bowl  of  his  usual  potation, 
and  Bonnie  Jean's  singing  of  some  verses  which  he  had  recently 
composed." 

In  June  we  find  him  expressing;  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  the  earliest 
hint  that  he  felt  his  health  declinins:.  "  I  am  afraid,"  he  says, 
"  that  I  am  about  to  suffer  for  the  follies  of  my  youth.  My  medi- 
cal friends  threaten  me  with  flying  jrout ;  but  I  trust  thev  are  mis- 
taken."    And  again,  a  few  months  later,  we  find  him,  when  writing 
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to  the  same  friend,  recurring  to  tlie  same  apprehensions.  Vexation 
and  dis^apijointment  within,  and  excesses,  if  not  continual,  yet  too 
frequent,  from  without,  had  for  long  been  undermining  his  natu- 
rally strong  but  nervously  sensitive  frame,  and  those  symptoms  were 
now  making  themselves  felt,  which  were  soon  to  laj-  him  in  an  early 
grave.  As  the  autumn  drew  on,  his  singing  powers  revived,  and 
till  the  close  of  the  year  he  kept  pouring  into  Thomson  a  stream  of 
songs,  some  of  the  highest  stamp,  and  hardly  one  without  a  touch 
such  as  only  the  genuine  singer  can  give. 

The  letters,  too,  to  Thomson,  with  which  he  accompanies  his 
gifts,  are  full  of  suggestive  thoughts  on  song,  hints  most  precious  to 
all  who  care  for  such  matters.  For  the  forgotten  singers  of  his 
native  land  he  is  full  of  sympathy.  "  By  the  way,"  he  writes  to 
Thomson,  "  are  you  not  vexed  to  think  that  those  men  of  genius, 
for  such  they  certainly  were,  who  composed  our  fine  Scottish  lyrics, 
should  be  unknown  }  " 

Many  of  the  songs  of  that  autumn  were,  as  usual,  love-ditties  ; 
but  when  the  poet  could  forget  the  lint-white  locks  of  Chloris,  of 
which  kind  of  stuff  there  is  more  than  enough,  he  would  write  as 
good  songs  on  other  and  manlier  subjects.  Two  of  these,  written, 
the  one  in  November,  1794,  the  other  in  January,  1795,  belong  to 
the  latter  order,  and  are  worthy  of  careful  regard,  not  only  for  their 
excellence  as  songs,  but  also  as  illustrations  of  the  poet's  mood  of 
mind  at  the  time  when  he  composed  them. 

The  first  is  this — 

"  Contented  wi'  little,  and  cantie  wi'  mair, 
Whene'er  I  forgather  wi'  sorrow  and  care, 
I  gie  them  a  skeip  as  they're  creepin'  alang, 
Wi'  a  cog  o'  gude  swats,  and  an  auld  Scottish  sang 

"  I  whyles  claw  the  elbo.v  o'  troublesome  thought ; 
But  man  is  a  soger,  and  life  is  a  faught : 
My  mirth  and  gude  humour  are  coin  in  my  pouch, 
And  my  Freedom's  my  lairdship  nae  monarch  dare  touch. 

"  A  towmond  o'  trouble,  should  that  be  my  fa', 
A  night  o'  gude  fellowship  southers  it  a'; 
When  at  the  blythe  end  o'  our  journev  at  last, 
Wha  the  deil  ever  thinks  o'  the  road  he  has  past } 

"  Blind  Chance,  let  her  snapper  and  stoyte  on  her  way; 
Be't  to  nie,  Ije't  frae  me,  e'en  let  the  jade  gae  : 
Come  Ease,  or  come  Travail,  come  Pleasure  or  Pain, 
My  warst  word  is — Welcome,  and  welcome  again." 

This  song  gives  Burns's  idea  of  himself,  and  of  his  struggle 
with  the  world,  when  he  could  look  on  both  from  the  placid,  rather 
than  the  despondent  side.  He  regarded  it  as  a  true  picture  of 
himself;  for,  when  a  good  miniature  of  him  had  been  done,  he 
wrote  to  Thomson  that  he  wished  a  vignette  from  it  to  be  prefixed 
to  this  song,  that,  in  his  own  words,  "  the  portrait  of  my  face  and 
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the  picture  of  my  mind  may  go  down  the  stream  of  time  together," 
Burns  had  more  moods  of  mind  than  most  men,  and  this  was,  we 
may  hope,  no  unfrequent  one  with  him.  But  if  we  would  reach  the 
truth,  we  probably  ought  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  spirit  of 
this  song  and  the  dark  moods  depicted  in  some  of  those  letters 
already  quoted. 

The  other  song  of  the  same  time  is  the  well-known  A  Man''s  a 
Man  for  a'  that.  This  powerful  song  speaks  out  in  his  best  style 
a  sentiment  that  through  all  his  life  had  been  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Burns.  It  has  been  quoted,  they  say,  by  Beranger  in  France,  and 
by  Goethe  in  Germany,  and  is  the  word  which  springs  up  in  the 
mind  of  all  foreigners  when  they  think  of  Burns.  It  was  inspired, 
no  doubt,  by  his  keen  sense  of  social  oppression," quickened  to 
white  heat  by  influences  that  had  lately  come  from  France,  and  by 
what  he  had  suffered  for  his  sympathy  with  that  cause.  It  has 
since  become  tiie  watchword  of  all  who  fancy  that  they  have  se- 
cured less,  and  others  more,  of  this  world's  goods  than  their  re- 
spective merit  deserves.     Stronger  words  he  never  wrote. 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

That  is  a  word  for  all  time.  Yet  perhaps  it  might  have  been  wished 
that  so  noble  a  song  had  not  been  marred  by  any  touch  of  social 
bitterness.  A  lord,  no  doubt,  may  be  a  "birkie"  and  a  "  coof," 
but  may  not  a  ploughman  be  so  too  1  This  great  song  Burns  wrote 
on  the  first  day  of  1795. 

Towards  tiie  end  of  1794,  and  in  the  opening  of  1795,  the  panic 
which  had  filled  the  land  in  1792,  from  the  doings  of  the  French 
republicans,  and  their  sympathisers  in  this  country,  began  to  abate  ; 
and  the  blast  of  Government  displeasure,  which  for  a  time  had 
beaten  heavily  on  Burns,  seemed  to  have  blown  over.  He  writes 
to  Mrs.  Dunlop  on  the  29th  of  December,  1794,  "  My  political  sins 
seem  to  be  forgiven  me  ;  "  and  as  a  proof  of  it  he  mentions 
that  during  the  illness  of  his  superior  officer,  he  bad  been  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  supervisor — a  duty  which  he  discharged  for  about 
two  months.  In  the  same  letter  he  sends  to  that  good  lady  his 
usual  kindly  greeting  for  the  coming  year,  and  concludes  thus  : — 
''  What  a  transient  business  is  life  !  Very  lately  I  was  a  boy  ;  but 
t'  other  day  I  was  a  young  man  ;  and  I  already  begin  to  feel  the 
rigid  fib'-e  and  stiffening  joints  of  old  age  coming  fast  o'er  my 
frame.  With  ail  the  follies  of  youth,  and,  I  fear,  a  few  vices  of 
manhood,  still  I  congratulate  myself  on  liaving  had,  in  early  days, 
religion  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind."  Burns  always  keeps  his 
most  serious  thoughts  for  this  good  lady.  Herself  religious,  she 
no  doubt  tried  to  keep  the  truths  of  religion  before  the  poet's  mind. 
And  he  naturally  was  drawn  out  to  reply  in  a  tone  more  unreserved 
than  when  he  wrote  to  most  otiiers. 

In  February  of  the  ensuing  year,  1795,  his  duties  as  supervisor 
led  him  to  what  he  describes  as  the  '"  unfortunate,  wicked  little  vil- 
lage "  of  Ecclefechan,  in  Annandale.     The  night  after  he  arrived. 
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there  fell  the  heaviest  snow-storm  known  in  Scotland  within  living 
memory.     When  people  awoke  next  morning  they  found  the  snow 
UP  to  the  windows  of  the  second  story  ot  their  houses.     In  the  hol- 
low of  Campsie  hills  it  lay  to  the  depth  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
feet,  and  it  had  not  disappeared  from  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  on 
the  king's  birthday,  the  4th  of  June.     Storm-stayed  at  Ecclefechan, 
Burns  mdulged  iJ  deep  potations  and  in  song-wnting.     Probably 
he  imputed'' to  the  place   that  with  which  his  own  conscience  re- 
proached himself.     Currie,  who  was  a  native  of  Ecclefechan,  mudi 
offended,  says,  "The  poet  must  have  been  tipsy  indeed  to  abuse 
^weet  EccleLchan  at  this  rate."     It  was  also  the  birthplace  o     Uie 
poet's  friend  Nicol,  and  of  a  greater  than  he.  .  O"    '^^.f  ^Vhomas 
cember  in  the   very  year  on  which    Burns  visited  it,  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle  was  born  in  that  village.     Shortly  after  his  visit,  the  Poet 
beat  his  brains  to  find  a  rhymlfor  Ecclefechan,  and  to  twist  it  into 

^^Tn^'March  of  the  same  year  we  find  him  again  joining  in  local 
politics,  and  writing  electioneering  ballads  for  Heron  of  Heron 
?he  Whig  candidate' for  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  aganse 
nominee  of  the   Earl  of   Galloway,  against  whom  and    his  family 
Burns  seems  to  have  harboured  some  peculiar  enmitv. 

Mr  H^ron  won  the  election,  and  Burns  wrote  to  him  about  his 
own  orospects  — "  The  moment  I  am  appointed  supervisor,  m  the 
common  Sne  I  maybe  nominated  on  the  collectors' hs;  and 
th  s  s  rhv^vs  a  business  of  purely  political  patronage.  A  col  ector- 
ship  varies  much,  from  better  than  ^-°°^- ^°  '^^^  '^°?,t  ^£  jt  o£ 
life  of  literary  leisure,  with  a  decent  competency,  1.  the  summit  ol 

"''■  TreTiope  here  expressed  was  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.     It 
reqvTired  some  vears  for  its  realisation,  and  the  years  ^Hotted    o 

U  llrby  hi    1  t.ers,  he  ildulged  much  less   n  ou.bur.  s  of  soml 

fente^nt.  One  proof  of  this  is  seen  ,n  Uu-  f  "-'fii"  "o  c  efeid 
r.(  i-7r.-  -1  vnltinteer  corps  was  raised  in  IJumiiies,  lu  ucicnu 
tf^r^^unrv^  while  t^e'Jgukl-  armv  was  engaged  abroad,  in  war 
x^Ui  France  Many  of  the  Dumffies  Whigs,  and  among  .them 
BunsVfriends  Sym^e  and  Dr.  Maxwell,  enrolled  themse  ve.s  in  the 
corps   in  order  to  ,^rove  their  loyalty  and  patriotism,  on  ^vh.ch  some 
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his  large  dark  eyes,  and  his  awkwardness  in  handling  his  arms." 
But  if  he  could  not  handle  his  musket  deftly,  he  could  do  what  none 
else  in  that  or  any  other  corps  could,  he  could  sing  a  patriotic  stave 
which  thrilled  the  hearts  not  only  of  his  comrades,  but  every  Briton 
from  Land's  End  to  Johny  Groat's. 
This  is  one  of  the  verses  : — 

"  The  kettle  o'  the  kirk  and  state 
Perhaps  a  clout  may  fall  in't; 
But  deil  a  foreign  tinkler  loun 

Shall  ever  ca'  a  nail  in't. 
Our  fathers'  blude  the  kettle  bought, 

And  wha  wad  dare  to  spoil  it  ? 
By  heavens  !  the  sacrilegious  dog 

'Shall  fuel  be  to  boil  it ! 
Bv  heavens  1  the  sacrilegious  dog 
'Shall  fuel  be  to  boil  it !  " 

This  song  flew  throughout  the  land,  hit  the  taste  of  the  country- 
people  everpvhere,  and  is  said  to  have  done  much  to  change  the 
feelings  of  those  who  were  disaffected.  Much  blame  has  been 
cast  upon  the  Tor}^  Ministry,  then,  in  power,  for  not  having  offered 
a  pension  to  Burns.  It  was  not,  it  is  said,  that  they  did  not  know 
of  him,  or  that  they  disregarded  his  existence.  For  Mr.  Adding- 
ton,  afterwards  Lord  .Sidmouth,  we  have  seen,  deeply  felt  his  ge- 
nius, acknowledged  it  in  verse,  and  is  said  to  have  urged  his  claims 
upon  the  Government.  Mr.  Pitt,  soon  after  the  poet's  death,  is 
reported  to  have  said  of  Burns's  poetry,  at  the  table  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool, "  I  can  think  of  no  verse  since  Shakespeare's  that  has  so  mucli 
the  appearance  of  coming  sweetly  from  nature."  It  is  on  Mr. 
Dundas,  however,  at  that  time  one  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  auto- 
crat of  all  Scottish  affairs,  that  the  heaviest  weight  of  blame  lias 
fallen.  But  perhaps  this  is  not  altogether  deserved.  There  is  the 
greatest  difference  between  a  literary  man,  who  holds  his  political 
opinions  in  private,  but  refrains  from  mingling  in  party  politics,  and 
one  who  zealously  espouses  one  side,  and  employs  his  literary 
power  in  promoting  it.  He  threw  himself  into  every  electioneer- 
ing business  with  his  whole  heart,  wrote,  while  he  might  have  been 
better  employed,  electioneering  ballads  of  little  merit,  in  which  he 
lauded  Whig  men  and  tiieories,  and  lampooned,  often  scurrilouslv, 
the  supporters  of  Dundas.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  magnani- 
mous in  the  men  then  in  power  to  have  overlooked  all  these  things, 
and,  condoning  the  politics,  to  have  rewarded  the  poetry  of  Burns. 
And  it  were  to  be  wished  that  such  magnanimity  were' more  com- 
mon among  public  men.  But  we  do  not  see  it  practised  even  at 
the  present  day,  any  more  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Burns. 

During  the  first  half  of  1705  the  poet  had  gone  on  with  his 
accustomed  duties,  and,  during  the  intervals  of  business,  kept  send- 
ing to  Thomson  tiie  songs  he  from  time  to  time  composed. 

His  professional  prospects  seemed  at  this  time  to  be  brigliten- 
ing,  for  about  the  middle  of  May,  1795,  his  staunch  friend,  .Mr. 
Graham,  of  Fintray,  would  seem  to  have  revived  an  earlier  project 
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Heron-drew  the  picture  somewhat  darkly  ;  Lockhart  ana  "-"nnm 

S::M":htst~'  he  s.«do,vs  sice  by  .d.  a„  as  su,nn.  up  «re 
whole  sub  ect  in  an  appendix  on  The  '^^/'''"'""''J  ,  j^^  ,i,is 
Later  YeU  to  which  I  ^^''If^^'^.vlSeve  extenua  tonl  or  ex- 
?„ti"U  re"a."lT  V;:u\rai;ii;f.":rs  c^ourse  In  Dumfries 

time  have  "vo'-taken  them  ^^^.^^^  ^^^  been-deeply 
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ish  poets  from  Shakespeare  to  Gray    and  ^liat  thejDenet^t  oi 
£athcr's  instructions  was  apparent  m  the  excellence  of  the  son 
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daily  school  performances.  This  brighter  side  of  the  picture,  how- 
ever, is  not  irreconciliable  with  that  darker  one.  For  Biirns's 
whole  character  was  a  compound  of  the  most  discordant  and  con- 
tradictory elements.  Dr.  Chambers  has  well  shown  that  he  who 
at  one  hour  was  the  doicce  sober  Mr.  Burns,  in  the  next  was 
changed  to  the  maddest  of  Bacchanals :  now  he  was  glowing  with 
the  most  generous  sentiments,  now  sinking  to  the  very  opposite 
extreme. 

One  of  the  last  visits  paid  to  him  by  any  friend  from  a  distance 
would  seem  to  have  been  by  Professor  Walker,  although  the  date 
of  it  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Eight  years  had  passed  since  the 
Professor  had  parted  with  Burns  at  Blair  Castle,  after  the  poet's 
happy  visit  there.  In  the  account  which  the  Professor  has  left  of 
his  two  days'  interview  with  Burns  at  Dumfries,  there  are  traces  of 
disappointment  with  the  change  which  the  intervening  years  had 
wrought.  It  has  been  alleged  that  prolonged  residence  in  England 
had  made  the  Professor  fastidious,  and  more  easily  shocked  with 
rusticity  and  coarseness.  However  this  may  be,  he  found  Burns, 
as  he  thought,  not  improved,  but  more  dictatorial,  more  free  in  his 
potations,  more  coarse  and  gross  in  his  talk,  than  when  he  had 
formerly  known  him. 

For  some  time  past  there  had  not  been  wanting  symptoms  to 
show  that  the  poet's  strength  was  already  past  its  prime.     In  June, 

1794,  he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  told  Mrs.  Dunlop  that  he  had  been 
in  poor  health,  and  was  afraid  he  was  beginning  to  suffer  for  the 
follies  of  his  youth.  His  physicians  threatened  him,  he  said,  with 
flying  gout,  but  he  trusted  they  were  mistaken.     In  the  spring  of 

1795,  he  said  to  one  who  called  on  him,  that  he  was  beginning  to 
feel  as  if  he  were  soon  to  be  an  old  man.  Still  he  went  about  all 
his  usual  emplovments.  But  during  the  latter  part  of  that  year  his 
health  seems  to  have  suddenly  declined.  For  some  considerable 
time  he  was  confined  to  a  sick-bed.  Dr.  Currie,  who  was  likely  to 
be  well  informed,  states  that  this  illness  lasted  from  October,  1795, 
till  the  following  January.  No  details  of  his  malady  are  given,  and 
little  more  is  known  of  his  condition  at  this  time,  except  what 
he  himself  has  given  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  and  in  a  rhymed 
epistle  to  one  of  his  brother  Excisemen. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  he  must  have  felt  that,  owing  to  his 
prolonged  sickness,  his  funds  were  getting  low.  Else  he  would  not 
have  penned  to  his  friend.  Collector  Mitchell,  the  following  re- 
quest : 

"  Friend  of  the  Poet,  tried  and  leal, 
Wha,  wanting  thee,  might  beg  or  steal ; 
Alake,  alake,  the  meikle  deil 
\Vi'  a'  his  witches 
Are  at  it,  skelpin' !  jig  and  reel, 
In  my  poor  pouches. 

"  I  modestly  fu  fain  wad  hint  it, 
That  one  pound  one,  I  sairly  want  it; 
If  wi'  the  hizzie  down  ye  sent  it, 
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It  would  be  kind  ; 
And  while  my  heart  wi'  life-blood  dunted, 
I'd  bear't.in  mind. 
*  *  *  *  * 

"  POSTSCRIPT. 

"  Ye've  heard  this  while  how  I've  been  licket 
And  by  fell  death  was  nearly  nicket : 
Grim  loun!  he  gat  me  by  the  fecket, 

And  sair  me  sheuk  ; 
But  by  gude  luck  I  lap  a  wicket, 
And  turn'd  a  neuk. 

"But  by  that  health,  I've  got  a  share  o't, 
And  by  that  life,  I'm  promised  mair  o't, 
My  heal  and  weel  I'll  take  a  care  o't 

A  tentier  way : 
Then  fareweel,  folly,  hide  and  hair  o't, 

For  ance  and  aye." 

It  was,  alas  !  too  late  now  to  bid  farewell  to  folly,  even  if  he 
could  have  done  so  indeed.  With  the  opening  of  the  year  1796  he 
somewhat  revived,  and  the  prudent  resolve  of  his  sickness  disap- 
peared with  the  first  prospect  of  returning  health.  Chambers  thus 
records  a  fact  which  the  local  tradition  of  Dumfries  confirms  : — 
"  Early  in  the  month  of  January,  when  his  health  was  in  the  course 
of  improvement,  Burns  tarried  to  a  late  hour  at  a  jovial  party  in  the 
Globe  tavern.  Before  returning  home,  he  unluckily  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  open  air,  and,  overpowered  by  the  effects  of  the 
.liquor  he  had  drunk,  fell  asleep.  ...  A  fatal  chill  penetrated  his 
bones  ;  he  reached  home  with  the  seeds  of  a  rheumatic  fever  al- 
ready in  possession  of  his  weakened  frame.  In  this  little  accident, 
and  not  in  the  pressure  of  ])overty  or  disrepute,  or  wounded  feel- 
ings or  a  broken  heart,  truly  lay  the  determining  cause  of  the  sadly 
shortened  davs  of  our  national  poet." 

How  long  this  new  access  of  extreme  illness  confined  him 
seems  uncertain.  Currie  says  for  about  a  week ;  Chambers  sur- 
mises a  longer  time.  Mr.  Scott  Douglas  says,  that  from  the  close 
of  January  till  the  month  of  April,  he  seems  to  have  moved  about 
with  some  hope  of  permanent  improvement.  But  if  he  had  such  a 
hope,  it  was  destined  not  to  be  fulfilled.  Writing  on  the  31st  of 
January,  1796.  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  the  trusted  friend'of  so  many  con- 
fidences, this  is  the  account  he  gives  of  himself  : 

"  I  have  lately  drunk  deep  of  the  cup  of  affliction.  The  autumn 
robbed  me  of  my  only  daughter  and  darling  child,  and  that  at  a  dis- 
tance, too,  and  so  rapidly  as  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  pay  the 
last  duties  to  her.  I  had  scarcely  begun  to  recover  from  that 
shock,  when  I  became  myself  the  victim  of  a  most  severe  rheum- 
atic fever,  and  long  the  die  spun  doubtful  ;  until,  after  manv  weeks 
of  a  sick-bed,  it  seems  to  have  turned  up  life,  and  I  am  beginning 
to  crawl  across  my  room,  and  once  indeed  have  been  before  my 
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own  door  in  the  street."  In  these  words  Burns  would  seem  to  have 
put  his  two  attacks  together,  as  though  they  were  but  one  pro- 
longed illness. 

It  was  about  this  time  that,  happening  to  meet  a  neighbour  in 
the  street,  the  poet  talked  with  her  seriously  of  his  health,  and  said 
among  other  things  this:  "  I  find  that  a  man  may  live  like  a  fool, 
but  he  will  scarcely  die  like  one."  As  from  time  to  time  he  ap- 
peared on  the  street  during  the  early  months  of  1796,  others  of  his 
old  acquaintance  were  struck  by  the  sight  of  a  tall  man  of  slovenly 
appearance  and  sickly  aspect,  whom  a  second  look  showed  to  be 
Burns,  and  that  he  was  dying.  Yet  in  that  February  there  were 
still  some  flutters  of  song,  one  of  which  was,  Hey  for  the  Lass  ivV 
a  Tocher,  written  in  answer  to  Thomson's  beseeching  inquiry  if  he 
was  never  to  hear  from  him  again.  Another  was  a  rhymed  epistle, 
in  which  he  answers  the  inquiries  of  the  colonel  of  his  Volunteer 
Corps  after  his  health. 

From  about  the  middle  of  April,  Burns  seldom  left  his  room,  and 
for  a  great  part  of  each  day  was  confined  to  bed.  May  came — a 
beautiful  May — and  it  was  hoped  that  its  genial  influences  might 
revive  him.  '  But  while  young  Jeffrey  was  writing,  "it  is  the  finest 
weather  in  the  world — the  whole  country  is  covered  with  green  and 
blossoms  ;  and  the  sun  shines  perpetually  through  alight  east  wind," 
Burns  was  shivering  at  every  breath  of  the  breeze.  At  this  crisis 
his  faithful  wife  was  laid  aside,  unable  to  attend  him.  But  a  young 
neighbour,  Jessie  Lewars,  sister  of  a  brother  exciseman,  came  to 
their  house,  assisted  in  all  household  work,  and  ministered  to  the 
dying  poet.  She  was  at  this  time  only  a  girl,  but  she  lived  to  be  a 
wife  and  mother,  and  to  see  an  honoured  old  age.  Whenever  we 
think  of  the  last  days  of  the  poet,  it  is  well  to  remember  one  who 
did  so  much  to  smooth  his  dying  pillow. 

Burns  himself  was  deeply  grateful,  and  his  gratitude  as  usual 
found  his  vent  in  song.  But  the  old  manner  still  clung  to  him. 
Even  then  he  could  not  express  his  gratitude  to  his  young  benefac- 
tress without  assuming  the  tone  of  a  fancied  lover.  Two  songs  in 
this  strain  he  addressed  to  Jessie  Lewars.  Of  the  second  of  these 
it  is  told,  that  one  morning  the  poet  said  to  her  that  if  she  would 
play  to  him  any  favourite  tune  for  which  she  desired  to  have  new 
words,  he  would  do  his  best  to  meet  her  wish.  She  sat  down  at 
the  piano,  and  played  over  several  times  the  air  of  an  old  song 
beginning  thus  : 

"  The  robin  cam  to  the  wren's  nest, 
And  keekit  in,  and  keekit  in." 

As  soon  as  Burns  had  taken  in  the  melody,  he  set  to,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  composed  these  beautiful  words,  the  second  of  the 
songs  which  he  addressed  to  Jessie  : 

"  Oh  !  wert  thou  in  the  caul  J  blast, 
On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea, 
My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 

I'd  shelter  thee,  I'd  shelter  thee. 
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Or  did  misfortune's  bitter  storms 

Around  thee  blaw,  around  thee  blaw, 

Thy  bield  should  l)e  my  bosom, 
To  share  it  a',  to  share  it  a'. 

"  Or  were  I  in  the  wildest  waste, 

Sae  black  and  bare,  sae  black  and  bare. 
The  desert  were  a  paradise, 

If  thou  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there ; 
Or  were  I  monarch  o'  the  globe, 

Wi'  thee  to  reign,  wi'  thee  to  reign, 
The  brightest  jewel  in  mv  crown 

Wad  be  my  queen,  wad  be  my  queen." 

Mendelssohn  is  said  to  have  so  much  admired  this  song,  that  he 
composed  for  it  what  Chambers  pronounces  an  air  of  exquisite 
pathos. 

June  came,  but  brought  no  improvement,  rather  rapid  decline 
of  health.  On  the  4th  of  July  (1796)  he  wrote  to  Johnson,  "  Many 
a  merry  meeting  this  publication  (the  Miiscittn)  has  given  us,  and 
possibly  it  may  give  us  more,  though,  alas  !  I  fear  it.  This  pro- 
tracting, slow  consuming  illness  will,  I  doubt  much,  my  ever  dear 
friend,  arrest  my  sun  before  he  has  reached  his  middle  career,  and 
will  turn  over  the  poet  to  far  more  important  concerns  than  study- 
ing the  brilliancy  of  wit  or  the  pathos  of  sentiment."  On  the  day 
on  which  he  wrote  these  words,  he  left  Dumfries  for  a  lonely  place 
called  Brow,  on  the  Solway  shore,  to  try  the  effects  of  sea-bathing. 
He  went  alone,  for  his  wife  was  unable  to  accompany  him.  While 
he  was  at  Brow,  his  former  friend,  Mrs.  Walter  Riddel,  to  whom, 
after  their  estrangement,  he  had  been  reconciled,  happened  to  be 
staying,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  in  the  neighbourjiood.  She 
asked  Burns  to  dine  with  her,  and  sent  her  carriage  to  bring  him 
to  her  house.  This  is  part  of  the  account  she  gives  of  that  inter- 
view : 

"  I  was  struck  with  his  appearance  on  entering  the  room.  The 
stamp  of  death  was  imprinted  on  his  features.  He  seemed  already 
touching  the  brink  of  eternitj'.  His  first  salutation  was,  *  Well, 
madam,  have  you  any  commands  for  the  other  world  ?  '  I  replied 
that  it  seemed  a  doubtful  case  whicii  of  us  should  be  there  soonest, 
and  that  I  hoped  he  would  yet  live  to  write  my  epitaph.  He  looked 
in  my  face  with  an  air  of  great  kindness,  and  expressed  his  concern 
at  seeing  me  look  so  ill,  with  his  accustomed  sensibility.  .  .  .  We 
had  a  long  and  serious  conversation  about  his  present  situation, 
and  the  approaching  termination  of  all  his  earthly  prospects.  He 
spoke  of  his  death  without  any  of  the  ostentation  of  philosophy, 
but  with  firmness  as  well  as  feeling,  as  an  event  likely  to  happen 
very  soon,  and  which  gave  him  concern  chiefly  from  leaving  his 
four  children  so  young  and  unprotected,  and  his  wife  hourly  ex- 
pecting a  fifth.  He  mentioned,  with  seeming  pride  and  satisfaction, 
the  promising  genius  of  his  eldest  son,  and  the  flattering  marks  of 
approbation  he  had  received  from  his  teacliers,  and  dwelt  particu- 
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larly  on  his  hopes  of  that  boy's  future  conduct  and  merit.  His 
anxiety  for  his  family  seemed  to  hang  heavy  on  him,  and  the  more 
perhaps  from  the  reflection  that  he  had  not  done  them  all  the  jus- 
tice he  was  so  well  qualified  to  do.  Passing  from  this  subject,  he 
showed  great  concern  about  the  care  of  his  literary  fame,  and  par- 
ticularly the  publication  of  his  posthumous  works.  He  said  he 
was  we'll  aware  that  his  death  would  create  some  noise,  and  that 
every  scrap  of  his  writing  would  be  revived  against  him  to  the  in- 
jury of  his  future  reputation ;  that  his  letters  and  verses  written 
with  unguarded  and  improper  freedom,  and  which  he  earnestly 
wished  to  have  buried  in  oblivion,  would  be  handed  about  by  idle 
vanity  or  malevolence,  when  no  dread  of  his  resentment  would  re- 
strain them,  or  prevent  the  censures  of  shrill-tongued  malice,  or  the 
insidious  sarcasms  of  envy,  from  pouring  forth  all  their  venom  to 
blast  his  fame. 

"  He  lamented  that  he  had  written  many  epigrams  on  persons 
against  whom  he  entertained  no  enmity,  and  whose  characters  he 
would  be  sorry  to  wound;  and  many  indifferent  poetical  pieces, 
which  he  feared  would  now,  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their 
head,  be  thrust  upon  tlie  world.  On  this  account  he  deeply  re- 
gretted having  deferred  to  put  his  papers  in  a  state  of  arrangement, 
as  he  was  now  incapable  of  the  exertion.  .  .  .  The  conversation," 
she  adds,  '"was  kept  up  with  great  evenness  and  animation  on  his 
side.  I  had  seldom  seen  his  mind  greater  or  more  collected. 
There  was  frequently  a  considerable  degree  of  vivacity  in  his 
sallies,  and  they  would  probably  have  had  a  greater  share,  had  not 
the  concern  and  dejection  I  could  not  disguise  damped  the  spirit 
cf  pleasantry  he  seemed  not  unwilling  to  indulge. 

"  We  parted  about  sunset  on  the  evening  of  that  day  (the  5th 
July,  1796)  ;  the  next  day  I  saw  him  again,  and  we  parted  to  meet 
no  more  !  " 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  Burns  should  have  felt  some  anxiety 
about  the  literary  legacy  he  was  leaving  to  mankind.  Not  about 
his  best  poems ;  these,  he  must  have  known,  would  take  care  of 
themselves.  Yet  even  among  the  poems  which  he  had  published 
with  his  name,  were  some  "  which  dying"  he  well  might  "wish  to 
blot."  There  lay  among  his  papers  letters  too,  and  other  "  fallings 
from  him,"  which  he  no  doubt  would  have  desired  to  suppress,  but 
of  which,  if  they  have  not  all  been  made  public,  enough  have  appeared 
to  justify  his  fears  of  that  idle  vanity,  if  not  malevolence,  which, 
after  his  death,  would  rake  up  every  scrap  he  had  written,  uncaring 
how  it  might  injure  his  good  name,  or  affect  future  generations  of 
his  admirers.  No  poet  perhaps  lias  suffered  more  from  the  indis- 
criminate and  unscrupulous  curiosity  of  editors,  catering  too  greedily 
for  the  public,  than  BiTrns  has  done. 

Besides  anxieties  of  this  kind,  he,  during  those  last  days,  had  to 
bear  another  burden  of  care  that  pressed  even  more  closely  heme. 
To  pain  of  body,  absence  from  his  wife  and  children,  and  haunting 
anxiety  on  their  account,  was  added  the  pressure  of  some  small 
debts  and  the  fear  of  want.     By  the  rules  of  the  Excise,  his  full 
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salary  would  not  be  allowed  him  during  his  illness ;  and  though  the 
Board  Tgreed  to  continue  Burns  in  his  full  pay  he  never  knew  this 
in  Hme  ?o  be  comforted  by  it.     With  his  sftiall  income  diminished 
how  could  he  meet  the  increased  expenditure  caused  by  sickness  ? 
wJhave  seen  how  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  ^^d  ^v-rmen  ^o 
his  friend  Mitchell  to  ask  the  loan  of  a  guinea.     One  or  two  letters 
asking  for  the  payment  of  some  old  debts  due  to  huTi  by  a  former 
companion,  stillVei..ain.     During  his  stay  at  Brow,  on  the  12th  of 
Tulv  he  wrote  to  Thomson  the  following  memorable  letter . 
•'•     "  Aftaall  my  boasted  independence,  curst  necessity  compels 
me  to  implore  yol  for  five  pounds.     A  cruel  scoundrel  of  a  haber- 
dasher ti  whom  1  owe  an  account,  taking  it  into  us  head  that  I.am 
dyng,  has  commenced  a  process,  anct  will  infallibly  put  me  into  jai  . 
Do  for  God's  sake,  send  that  sum,  and  that  by  return  of  post. 
Fo%ive   me  this  earnestness,  but  the  horrors  of  a  jad  have  made 
me  half  distracted.  I  do  not  ask  all  this  gratuitously,  for,  upon  return- 
h'  health,  I  hereby  promise  and  engage  to  furnish  you  with  five 
pol^nds'  worth  of  t4 'neatest  song-genius  you  have  seem     I  tned 
my  hand  on   Rothermurchie   this   morning.     The  measure    s  so 
difficult  that  it  is  impossible  to  infuse  much  g^n'"  „"^^^^  ^^^^"t^f ' 
They  are  on  the  other  side.     Forgive,  forgive  me  !        And  on  the 
other  side  was  written  Burns's   ast  song,  ^eg"?"".?  "  Fa  rest  n,a^^^^ 
on  Devon  banks."     Was  it  native  feeling,  or  inveterate  habit,  tnat 
made  him  that  morning  revert  to  the  happier  days  he  had  seen  on 
Te  banS  of  Devon,  and  sing  a  last  song  to  one  of  the  two  beauUes 
he    had   there    admired?     Chambers  thinks  it  was    to    Cha.lotte 
Hamilton  •  the  latest  editor  refers  it  to  Peggy  Chalmers 

Thomson  at  once  sent  the  sum  asked  for.     He  has  been  much 
but  not  iustly,  blamed  for  not  having  sent  a  much  lar-er  sum   and 
rndeed  for  not  having  repaid  the  poet  for  his  .songs  long  before 
A^afnst  such  charges  it  is  enough  to  reply  that  when  Thomson  had 
formerly  volunteered  some  money  to  Burns  in  return  for  his  songs 
the   n  itnant  poet  told  him  that  if  he  ever  again  thought  of  such  a 
t  fn-    hdr  intercourse  must  thenceforth  cease.     And  for  the  small- 
ne"s%f   he  sum  sent,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Thomson  was 
himsd    a  poor  man.  and  had  not  at  this  time  made  any  h.ng  by  his 
cXction  of  Songs,  and  never  did  make  much  beyond  repayment 

°'  'on  thf  s^me^'day  on  which  Burns  wrote  thus  to  Thomson  he 
wroVe  another  letter  in  much  the   same  terms  to  h.s  cousin,  Mr 
Tames  Burns,  of  Montrose,  asking  him  to  assist  him  with  ten  pounds 
wS  was  at  once  sent  by  his  relative,  who,  though  not  a  nch,  was 
a  o-enerous-hearted  man.  /,_„a\ 

""There  was  still  a  third  letter  written  on  that  12th  of  July  (1796) 
from  15row.  Of  Mrs.  Dunlop.  who  had  for  some  months  ceased  her 
correspondence  with  him.  the  poet  takes  this  affecting  farewell  :-- 
-T  hale  written  you  so  often,  without  receiving  any  answer,  that  I 
would  not  trouble  you  again  but  for  the  circumstances  ,n  which  I 
Tm.  An  illness  which  has  long  hung  about  me,  in  all  probability 
till  speedily  send  me  beyond  that  'bourn  whence  no  traveller  re. 
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turns.'  Your  friendship,  with  which  for  many  5'cars  you  honoured 
me,  was  a  friendship  dearest  to  my  soul.  Your  conversation,  and 
especially  your  correspondence,  were  at  once  highly  entertaining 
and  instructive.  With  what  pleasure  did  I  use  to  break  up  the 
seal !  The  remembrance  yet  adds  one  pulse  more  to  my  poor  palpi- 
tating heart.     Farewell !  " 

On  the  14th  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  saying  that  though  the  sea- 
bathing had  eased  his  pains,  it  had  not  done  anything  to  restore  his 
health.  The  following  anecdote  of  him  at  this  time  has  been  pre- 
served : — "  A  night  or  two  before  Burns  left  Brow,  he  drank  tea 
with  Mrs.  Craig,  widow  of  the  minister  of  Ruthwell.  His  altered 
appearance  excited  much  silent  sympathy;  and  the  evening  being 
beautiful,  and  the  sun  shining  brightly  through  the  casement,  Miss 
Craig  (afterwards  Mrs.  Henry  Duncan)  was  afraid  the  light  might 
be  too  much  for  him,  and  rose  to  let  down  the  window-blinds. 
Burns  immediately  guessed  what  she  meant,  and  regarding  the 
young  lady  with  a  look  of  great  benignity,  said,  '  Thank  you,  my 
dear,  for  your  kind  attention  ;  but  oh  !  let'  him  shine  :  he  will  not 
shine  long  for  me.'  " 

On  the  iSth  July  he  left  Brow,  and  returned  to  Dumfries  in  a 
small  spring  cart.  When  he  alighted,  the  on-lookers  saw  that  he 
was  hardly  able  to  stand,  and  observed  that  he  walked  with  totter- 
ing steps  to  his  door.  Those  who  saw  him  enter  his  house,  knew 
by  his  appearance  that  he  would  never  again  cross  that  thresliold 
alive.  When  the  news  spread  in  Dumfries  that  Burns  had  returned 
from  Brow  and  was  dying,  the  whole  town  was  deeply  moved. 
Allan  Cunningham,  who  was  present,  thus  describes  what  he  saw : 
— "  The  anxiety  of  the  people,  high  and  low,  was  very  great. 
Wherever  two  or  three  were  together,  their  talk  was  of  Burns,  and 
of  him  alone.  They  spoke  of  his  history,  of  his  person,  and  of  his 
works ;  of  his  witty  savings,  and  sarcastic  replies,  and  of  his  too 
early  fate,  with  much  enthusiasm,  and  sometimes  with  deep  feeling. 
All  that  he  had  done,  and  all  that  they  had  hoped  he  would  accom- 
plish, were  talked  of.  Half  a  dozen  of  them  stopped  Dr.  Maxwell 
in  the  street,  and  said,  '  How  is  Burns,  sir.'*'  He  shook  his  head, 
saying.  '  He  cannot  be  worse,'  and  passed  on  to  be  subjected  to 
similar  inquiries  farther  up  the  way.  I  heard  one  of  a  group  in- 
quire, with  much  simplicity,  '  Who  do  you  think  will  be  our  poet 
now  ? ' " 

During  the  three  or  four  davs  between  his  return  from  Brow 
and  the  end,  his  mind,  when  not  roused  by  conversation,  wandered 
in  delirium.  Yet  when  friends  drew  near  his  bed,  sallies  of  his  old 
wit  would  for  a  moment  return.  To  a  brother  volunteer  who  came 
to  see  him  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "  John,  don't  let  the  awkward  squad 
fire  over  me."  His  wife  was  unable  to  attend  him  ;  and  four  help>- 
less  children  w.andered  from  room  to  room  gazing  on  their  unhappy 
parents.  All  the  while,  Jessie  Lewars  was  ministering  to  the  help- 
less and  to  the  dying  one,  and  doing  what  kindness  could  do  to  re- 
lieve their  suffering.  On  the  fourth  day  after  his  return,  the  21st 
of  July,  Burns  sank  into  his  last  sleep.     His  children  stood  around 
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hi,  bed,  and  Ms  eldest  son  re,.embered  long  afterwards  all  the  cir- 
-"^t-rew^VS'B^rn'nL  dead  s„u„dec,  t.r„n,^ 

=  -  "'^^^ -^?S  ;lSS!iar.e  .en  ot 

ners   and  soldiers  and  volunteers  wun  cuiuu    ,  nrnression. 

arms  reversed,  not  very  appropriate  ymmgledn  the   pro«^^^^^^^ 
At  the  verv  time  when  they  were  laying  her  nusoano  i.i         „        . 
Mrs   Bnrn^  gave  birth  to  «»  posthm^us  son^    H    was  cajle^ 
Maxwell,  after  the  p^^s,c,an  who  a.    nded  te  fa.he_,  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
in  infancy.     The  spot  wnere  uiepu  for  at  me  un- 

St.  Michlel's  churchyard   ^^^    he  gr^^     -rna  ned  t^  ^^^^ 

marked  by  any  monument.     After  so"f  >^^\^'  ^^^  ^^ge,  and 

it  a  plain,  unpretending  ^'^^^^l^l'^'^llZt^^^^^ 

with  the  namesof  his  two  boys  v^4lO  were  buneam  ^^^^^^^^  .^ 

Well  had  it  been,  if  he  ^^^^  been   allowed  t^  reg      ^^^^^_^^^^^. 
this    grave    where    his   family  hact   lam  'X    -t  tn  he  so     Nearly 
.hougl  ig"ora„t,  officiousne^^s  w<,u  d  -    su«er^.;;,;o  ^e^ 

:SeCtaJ;bVpubrc"sub^erip^n  e^cted  a   a  ^^^^^ 

from  his  original  restrng-place    ,  J'"^,,J'™';',V^t  ^  The    muse    of 

rorm  of  l^urns,  seemi  Y'y  ^  to  raise  it,  the  whole  body 

laid  in  the  grave.     But  as  tne>  i^*;^'}"    ,        ,  ^     '         ^hese  relics 

ception.     liut  not  even  ycu  vv^^           y  Mnrrh    i8-^d  the   mau- 

res't  in  peace.     When  his  widow  d^ed  m  Mar  h,  1834,  t^,^  ^.^^^^ 

soleum  was  'j'P^."^^,  that  she  mi.ht  be  a                        .^  ^^^^  „^„, 

Some  craniologists  of   Dumfnesj^^^  1       ^^^^.^  .^^^^^^^ 

Tn^LZn'"  -'Thfs  done!  they  laid  the  head  once  again  ,n  the  had- 
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lo'.ved  s^round,  where,  let  us  hope,  it  will  be  disturbed  no  more. 
This  mausoleum,  unsightly  though  it  is,  has  become  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage whither  yearly  crowds  of  travellers  resort  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  to  gaze  on  the  resting-place  of  Scotland's  peasant 
poet,  and  thence  to  pass  to  that  other  consecrated  place  within 
ruined  Dryburgh,  where  lies  the  dust  of  a  kindred  spirit  by  his  own 
Tweed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CHARACTER,  POEMS,  SOXGS. 

If  this  narrative  has  in  any  way  succeeded  in  giving  the  lights 
and  the  shadows  of  Burns's  life,  little  comment  need  now  be  added. 
The  reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  gather  from  tlie  brief  record  of  facts  here 
presented  a  better  impression  of  the  man  as  he  was,  in  his  strength 
and  in  his  weakness,  than  from  any  attempt  which  might  have  been 
made  to  bring  his  various  qualities  together  into  a  moral  portrait. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  a  comment  on  his  character,  at  once  wise 
and  tender,  should  turn  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  famous  essay  on  Burns. 

What  estimate  is  to  be  formed  of  Burns — not  as  a  poet,  but  as 
a  man — is  a  question  that  will  long  be  asked,  and  will  be  variously 
answered,  according  to  the  principles  men  hold,  and  the  tempera- 
ment they  are  of.  Men  of  the  world  will  regard  him  one  way, 
worshippers  of  genius  in  another;  and  there  are  many  whom  the 
judgments  of  neither  of  these  will  satisfy.  One  thing  is  plain  to 
every  one  ;  it  is  the  contradiction  between  the  noble  gifts  he  had 
and  the  actual  life  he  lived,  wliich  make  his  career  the  painful 
tragedy  it  was.  When,  however,  we  look  more  closely  into  the 
original  outfit  of  the  man,  we  seem  in  some  sort  to  see  how  this 
came  to  be. 

Given  a  being  born  into  the  world  with  a  noble  nature,  endow- 
ments of  head  and  heart  beyond  any  of  his  time,  wide-ranging 
sympathies,  intellectual  force  of  the  strongest  man,  sensibility  as 
of  the  tenderest  woman,  possessed  also  by  a  keen  sense  of  riglit 
and  wrong  which  he  had  brought  from  a  pure  home — place  all 
these  high  gifts  on  the  one  side,  and  over  against  them  a  lower 
nature,  fierce  and  turbulent,  filling  him  with  wild  passions  which 
were  hard  to  restrain  and  fatal  to  indulge — and  between  these  two 
opposing  natures,  a  weak  and  irresolute  will,  which  could  overhear 
the  voice  of  conscience,  but  had  no  strength  to  obey  it;  launch 
such  a  man  on  such  a  world  as  this,  and  it  is  but  too  plain  what 
the  end  will  be.  From  earliest  manhood  till  the  close,  flesh  and 
spirit  were  waging  within  him  interminable  war,  and  who  shall  say 
which  had  the  victory  ?  Among  his  countrymen  there  are  many 
who  are  so  captivated  with  his  brilliant  gifts  and  his  genial  tem- 
perament, that  they  will  not  listen  to  any  hint  at  the  deep  defects 
which  marred  them.      Home  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  claim  hon- 
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our  for  him,  not  only  as  Scotland's  greatest  poet,  but  as  one  of  the 
best  men  she  has  produced.  Those  who  thus  try  to  canonise 
Burns  are  no  true  friends  to  his  memory.  They  do  but  challenge 
the  counter-verdict,  and  force  men  to  recall  facts  which,  if  they 
cannot  forget,  they  would  fain  leave  in  silence.  These  moral  de- 
fects it  is  ours  to  know  ;  it  is  not  ours  to  judge  him  who  had  them. 

While  some  would  claim  for  Burns  a  niche  among  Scotland's 
saints,  others  would  give  him  rank  as  one  of  her  religious  teachers. 
This  claim,  if  not  so  absurd  as  the  other,  is  hardly  more  tenable. 
The  religion  described  by  Burns  in  The  Cottc7-''s  Saliu'day  A'ighl 
is,  it  should  be  remembered,  his  father's  faith,  not  his  own.  The 
fundamental  truths  of  natural  religion,  faith  in  God  and  in  immor- 
tality, amid  sore  trials  of  heart,  he  no  doubt  clung  to,  and  hag 
forcibly  expressed.  But  there  is  nothing  in  his  poems  or  in  his 
letters  which  goes  beyond  sincere  deism — nothing  which  is  in  any 
way  distinctively  Christian. 

Even  were  his  teaching  of  religion  much  fuller  than  it  is,  one 
essential  thing  is  still  wanting.  Before  men  can  accept  any  one  as 
a  religious  teacher,  they  not  unreasonably  expect  that  his  practice 
should  in  some  measure  bear  out  his  teaching.  It  was  not  as  an 
authority  on  such  matters  that  Burns  ever  regarded  himself.  In 
his  Bard's  Epitaph,  composed  ten  years  before  his  death,  he  took 
a  far  truer  and  humbler  measure  of' himself  than  any  of  his  critics 
or  panegyrists  have  done  : 

"  The  poor  inhabitant  below 

Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know, 
And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow 

And  softer  flame  ; 
But  thoughtless  folly  laid  liim  low. 

And  stained  his  name. 

"  Reader,  attend  !  whedier  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy's  flight  beyond  the  pole, 
Or  darkling  grubs  this'  earthly  hole, 

In  low  pursuit  ; 
Know,  prudent,  cautious  self-control 
Is  wisdom's  root." 

•'  A  confession,"  says  Wordsworth,  "  at  once  devout,  poetical,  and 
human — a  history  in  the  shape  of  a  prophecy." 

Leaving  the  details  of  his  personal  story,  and — 

"  Each  unquiet  theme, 
Where  gentlest  judgments  may  misdeem," 

it  is  a  great  relief  to  turn  to  the  bequest  that  he  has  left  to  the 
world  m  his  poetry.  How  often  has  one  been  tempted  to  wish 
that  we  had  known  as  little  of  the  actual  career  of  Burns  as  we  do 
of  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  or  even  of  Homer,  and  had  been  left  to 
read  his  mind  and  character  only  by  the  light  of  his  works  !     That 
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poetry,  though  a  fragmentary,  is  still  a  faithful  transcript  of  wliat 
was  best  in  the  man ;  and  though  his  stream  of  song  contains  some 
sediment  we  could  wish  away,  yet  as  a  whole,  how  vividly,  clearly, 
sunnilv  it  flows  !  how  far  the  good  preponderates  over  the  evil! 

What  that  good  is  must  now  be  briefly  said.  To  take  his 
earliest  productions  first,  his  poems  as  distinct  from  his  songs. 
Almost  all  the  best  of  these  are,  with  the  one  notable  exccptiou  of 
Tani  LTShanter,  contained  in  the  Kilmarnock  edition.  A  lew  pieces 
actually  composed  before  he  went  to  Edinburgh  were  included  in 
later  editions,  but  after  leaving  Mossgiel  he  never  seriously  ad- 
dressed himself  to  any  form  of  poetry  but  song-writing.  The  Kil- 
marnock volume  contains  poems  descriptive  of  peasant  life  and 
manners,  epistles  in  verse  generally  to  rhyming  brethren,  a  few 
lyrics  on  personal  feelings,  or  on  incidents  like  those  of  the  mouse 
and  the  daisy,  and  three  songs.  In  these,  the  form,  the  metre,  the 
style  and  language,  even  that  which  is  known  as  Burns's  peculiar 
stanza,  all  belong  to  the  traditional  forms  of  his  country's  poetry, 
and  from  earlier  bards  had  been  handed  down  to  Burns  by  his  two 
immediate  forerunners,  Ramsay  and  Fergusson.  To  these  two  he 
felt  himself  indebted,  and  for  them  he  always  expresses  a  some- 
what exaggerated  admiration.  Nothing  can  more  show  Burns's 
inherent  power  than  to  compare  his  poems  with  even  the  best  of 
those  which  he  accepted  as  models.  The  old  framework  and 
metres  which  his  country  supplied,  he  took;  asked  no  other,  no 
better,  and  into  those  old  bottles  poured  new  wine  of  his  own,  and 
such  wine  !  What,  then,  is  the  peculiar  flavour  of  this  new  poetic 
wine  of  Burns's  poetry  ?  At  the  basis  of  all  his  power  lay  absolute 
truthfulness,  intense  reality,  truthfulness  to  the  objects  which  he 
saw,  truthfulness  to  himself  as  the  seer  of  them.  This  is  what 
Wordsworth  recognised  as  Burns's  leading  characteristic.  He 
who  acknowledged  few  masters,  owned  Burns  as  his  master  in  this 
respect  when  he  speaks  of  him — 

"  Whose  light  I  hailed  when  first  it  shone, 
And  showed  my  youth, 
How  verse  may  build  a  princely  throne 
On  humble  truth." 

Here  was  a  man,  a  son  of  toil,  looking  out  on  the  world  from  his 
cottage,  on  society  low  and  high,  and  on  nature  homelv  or  beautiful, 
with  the  clearest  eye,  the  most  piercing  insight,  and  the  warmest 
heart;  touching  life  at  a  hundred  points,  seeing  to  the  core  all  the 
sterling  worth,  nor  less  the  pretence  and  hollowness  of  the  men  he 
met,  the  humour,  the  drollery,  the  pathos,  and  the  sorrow  of  human 
existence  ;  and  expressing  what  he  saw,  not  in  the  stock  phrases  of 
books,  but  in  his  own  vernacular,  the  language  of  his  fireside,  with 
a  directness,  a  force,  a  vitality  that  tingled  to  the  finger  tips,  and 
forced  the  phrases  of  his  peasant  dialect  into  literature,  and  made 
them  for  ever  classical.  Large  sympathy,  generous  enthusiasms, 
rectless  abandonment,  fierce  indignation,  melting  compassion,  rare 
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fiashes  of  moral  insight,  all  are  there.  Everywhere  you  see  the 
strong  intellect  made  alive,  and  driven  home  to  the  mark,  by  the 
iervid  heart  behind  it.  And  i£  the  sight  of  the  world's  inequalities, 
and  some  natural  repining  at  his  own  obscure  lot,  mingled  trom  the 
beginning,  as  has  been  said,  "  some  bitterness  of  earthly  spleen 
and  passion  with  the  workings  of  his  inspiration,  and  if  these  in  the 
end  ate  deep  into  the  great  heart  they  had  long  tormented,"  who 
that  has  not  known  his  experience  may  venture  too  strongly  to 
condemn  him.? 

This  prevailing  truthfulness  of  nature  and  of  vision  manifested, 
itself  in  many  ways.  First.  In  tlie  strength  of  it,  he  interpreted 
the  lives,  thoughts,  feelings,  manners  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  to 
whom  he  belonged,  as  they  had  never  been  interpreted  before 
and  never  can  be  again.  Take  the  poem  which  stands  first  in  the 
Kilmarnock  edition.  The  Cotter's  Dog  and  the  Laird's  Dog  are, 
as  has  been  often  said,  for  all  their  moralising,  true  dogs  in  all 
their  ways.  Yet  through  these,  while  not  ceasing  to  be  dogs,  the 
poet  represents  the  whole  contrast  between  the  Cotters'  lives,  and 
their  Lairds'.  This  old  controversy,  which  is  ever  new,  between 
rich  and  poor,  has  never  been  set  forth  with  more  humor  and 
power.  No  doubt  it  is  done  from  the  peasant's  point  of  view. 
The  virtues  and  hardships  of  the  poor  have  full  justice  done  to 
them  ;  the  prosperity  of  the  rich,  with  its  accompanying  follies  and 
faults,  is  not  spared,  perhaps  it  is  exaggerated.  The  whole  is 
represented  with  an  inimitably  graphic  hand,  and  just  when  the 
caustic  wit  is  beginning  to  get  to  biting,  the  edge  of  it  is  turned 
by  a  touch  of  kindher  humour.     The  poor  dog  speaks  of 

"  Some  gentle  master, 
Wha,  aiblins  thrang  a-parliamentin. 
For  Britain's  guid  his  saul  indentin — " 

Then  Czesar,  the  rich  man's  dog,  replies — 

"  Haith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it: 
For  Britain's  guid  ! — guid  faith  !  I  doubt  it. 
Say  rather,  gaun  as  Premiers  lead  him, 
An'  saying  aye  or  no  's  they  bid  him : 

At  operas  an'  plays  parading, 
Mortgaging,  gambling,  masquerading : 
Or,  may  be,  in  a  frolic  daft, 
To  Hague  or  Calais  takes  a  waft. 
To  make  a  tour  an'  tak  a  whirl, 
To  learn  bon  ton,  an'  see  the  worl'. 

"  Then,  at  Vienna  or  Versailles, 
He  rives  his  father's  auld  entails; 
Or  by  Madrid  he  takes  the  rout, 
To  thrum  guitars  and  fecht  wi'  nowt. 

«  «  «  »  « 

For  Britain's  guid  !  for  her  destructior,' 
\Vi'  dissipation,  feud  an'  faction." 
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Then  exclaims  Luath,  the  poor  man's  dog — 

"  Hech,  man  !  dear  sirs !  is  that  the  gate 
They  waste  sae  mony  a  braw  estate ! 
Are  we  sae  foughten  and  harass' d 
For  gear  to  gang  that  gate  at  last  ?  " 

And  yet  he  allows,  that  for  all  that 

"— — Thae  frank,  rautin',  tamblin'  billies, 
Fient  haet  o'  them's  ill-hearted  fellows." 

"  Mark  the  power  of  that  one  word,  *  nowt,' "  said  the  late 
Thomas  Aird.  "  If  the  poet  had  said  that  our  young  fellows  went 
to  Spain  to  fight  with  bulls,  there  would  have  been  some  dignity 
in  the  thing,  but  think  of  his  going  all  that  way  '  to  fecht  wi'  nowt.' 
It  was  felt  at  once  to  be  ridiculous.  That  one  word  conveyed  at 
once  a  statement  of  the  folly,  and  a  sarcastic  rebuke  of  the  folly." 

Or  turn  to  the  poem  of  Hallo^ueen.  Here  he  has  sketched  the 
Ayrshire  peasantry  as  they  appear  in  their  hours  of  merriment — 
painted  with  a  few  vivid  strokes  a  dozen  distinct  pictures  of  coun- 
try lads  and  lasses,  sires  and  dames,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
served for  ever  the  remembrance  of  antique  customs  and  super- 
stitious observances,  which  even  in  Burns's  day  were  beginning  to 
fade,  and  have  now  all  but  disappeared. 

Or  again,  take  77te  auld  Farvier^s  New-Year-mor7ting  Saluta- 
tion to  his  mdd Mare.  In  this  homely,  but  most  kindlv  humorous 
poem,  you  have  the  whole  toiling  life  of  a  ploughman  and  his  horse, 
done  off  in  two  or  three  touches,  and  the  elements  of  what  may 
seem  a  common-place,  but  was  to  Burns  a  most  vivid,  experience, 
are  made  to  live  for  ever.  For  a  piece  of  good  graphic  Scotch, 
see  how  he  describes  the  sturdy  old  mare  in  the  plough  setting 
her  face  to  the  furzy  braes. 

"  Thou  never  braing't,  an  fetch't  and  fliskit, 
But  thy  auld  tail  thou  wad  hae  whiskit, 
An'  spread  abreed  thy  weel-fili'd  brisket, 

Wi'  pith  an'  pow'r. 
Till  spritty  knowcs  wad  rair't  and  riskit, 

An'  slypet  owre." 

To  paraphase  this,  "  Thou  didst  never  fret,  or  plunge  and  kick, 
hut  thou  wouldest  have  whisked  thy  old  tail,  and  spread  abroad 
thy  large  chest,  with  pith  and  power,  till  hillocks,  where  the  earth 
was  filled  with  tough-rooted  plants,  would  have  given  forth  a 
cracking  sound,  and  the  clods  fallen  gently  over."  The  latter  part 
of  this  paraphrase  is  taken  from  Chambers.  What  pure  English 
words  could  have  rendered  these  Ukings  as  compactly  and  graphic- 
ally? 

Of  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  it  is  hardly  needful  to  speak. 
As  a  work  of  art,  it  is  by  no  means  at  Burns's  highest  level.     The 
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metre  was  not  native  to  him.  It  contains  some  lines  that  are 
feeble,  whole  stanzas  that  are  heavy.  Ikit  as  Lockhart  has  said, 
in  words  already  quoted,  there  is  none  of  his  poems  that  does  such 
justice  to  the  better  nature  that  was  originally  in  him.  It  shows 
how  Burns  could  reverence  the  old  national  piety,  however  little 
he  may  have  been  able  to  practise  it.  It  is  the  more  valuable  for 
this,  that  it  is  almost  the  only  poem  in  which  either  of  our  two 
great  national  poets  has  described  Scottish  character  on  the  side 
of  that  grave,  deep,  though  undemonstrative  reverence,  which  has 
been  an  intrinsic  element  in  it. 

No  wonder  the  peasantry  of  Scotland  have  loved  Burns  as 
perhaps  never  people  loved  a  poet.  He  not  only  sympathised  with 
the  wants,  the  trials,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  obscure  lot.  but 
he  interpreted  these  to  themselves,  and  interpreted  them  to  others, 
and  this  too  in  their  own  langinije,  made  musical  and  glorified  by 
genius.  He  made  the  poorest  ploughman  proud  of  his  station  and 
his  toil,  since  Robbie  Burns  had  shared  and  had  sung  them.  He 
awoke  a  sympathy  for  them  in  many  a  heart  that  otherwise  would 
never  have  known  it.  In  looking  up  to  him,  the  Scottish  people 
have  seen  an  impersonation  of  themselves  on  a  large  scale — of  them- 
selves, both  in  their  virtues  and  in  their  vices. 

Secondly.  Burns  in  his  poetry  was  not  only  the  interpreter  of 
Scotland's  peasantry,  he  was  the  restorer  of  her  nationality.  When 
he  appeared,  the  spirit  of  Scotland  was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  fatigue 
that  followed  a  century  of  religious  strife,  the  extinction  of  her 
Parliament,  the  stern  suppression  of  the  Jacobite  risings,  the  re- 
moval of  all  symbols  of  her  loyalty  and  nationality,  had  all  but 
quenched  the  ancient  spirit.  Englishmen  despised  Scotchmen, 
and  Scotchmen  seemed  ashamed  of  themselves  and  of  their  country. 
A  race  of  literary  men  had  sprung  up  in  Edinburgh  who,  as  to 
national  feeling,  were  entirely  colourless,  Scotchmen  in  nothing 
except  their  dwelling-place.  The  thing  they  most  dreaded  was  to 
be  convicted  of  a  Scotticism.  Among  these  learned  cosmopolitans 
in  walked  Burns,  who  with  the  instinct  of  genius  chose  for  his  sub- 
ject that  Scottish  life  which  they  ignored,  and  for  his  vehicle  that 
vernacular  which  they  despised,  and  who,  touching  the  springs  of 
long-forgotten  emotions,  brought  back  on  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen a  tide  of  patriotic  feeling  to  which  they  had  long  been 
strangers. 

At  first  it  was  only  his  native  Ayrshire  he  hoped  to  illustrate ; 
to  shed  upon  the  streams  of  Ayr  and  Doon  the  power  of  Yarrow, 
and  Teviot,  and  Tweed.  But  his  patriotism  was  not  merely  local ; 
the  traditions  of  Wallace  haunted  him  like  a  passion,  the  wander- 
ings of  Bruce  he  hoped  to  dramatise.  His  well  known  words  about 
the  Thistle  have  been  already  quoted.  They  express  what  was  one 
of  his  strongest  aspirations.  And  though  he  accomplished  but  a 
small  part  of  what  he  once  hoped  to  do,  yet  we  owe  it  to  him  first 
of  all  that  ''  the  whole  kingdom  "  has  not  wholly  sunk  into  a  pro- 
vince. If  Scotchmen  to-day  love  and  cherisli  their  country  with  a 
pride  unknown  to  their  ancestors  of  the  last  century,  if  strangers  of 
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all  countries  look  on  Scotland  as  a  land  of  romance,  this  we  owe  in 
great  measure  to  Burns,  who  first  turned  the  tide,  which  Scott  after- 
wards carried  to  full  flood.  All  that  Scotland  had  done  and  suf- 
fered, her  romantic  history,  the  manhood  of  her  people,  the  beauty 
of  her  scenery,  would  have  disappeared  in  modern  commonplace  and 
manufacturing  ugliness,  if  she  had  been  left  without  her  two 
"sacred  poets." 

Thirdly.  Burns's  sympathies  and  thoughts  were  not  confined  to 
class  nor  country  ;  they  had  something  more  catholic  in  them,  they 
reached  to  universal  man.  Few  as  were  his  opportunities  of  know- 
ing the  characters  of  statesmen  and  politicians,  yet  with  what 
"  random  shots  o'countra  wit,"  did  he  hit  off  the  public  men  of  his 
time  !  In  his  address  to  King  George  III.  on  his  birthday,  how 
gay  yet  caustic  is  the  satire,  how  trenchant  his  stroke  !  The  elder 
and  the  younger  Pitt,  "yon  ill-tongued  tinkler  Charlie  Fox,"  as  he 
irreverently  calls  him — if  Burns  had  sat  for  years  in  Parliament,  he 
could  scarcely  have  known  them  better.  Every  one  of  the  Scot- 
tish M.P.'s  of  the  time,  from — 

"  That  slee  auld-farran  chiel  Dundas  " 


to- 


and — 


That  glib-gabbit  Highland  baron 

The  Laird  o'  Graham," 

Erskine  a  spunkie  Norlan  billie," 


— he  has  touched  their  characters  as  truly  as  if  they  had  all  been 
his  own  familiars.  But  of  his  intuitive  knowledge  of  men  of  all 
ranks  there  is  no  need  to  speak,  for  every  line  he  writes  attests  it. 
Of  his  fetches  of  moral  wisdom  something  has  already  been  said. 
He  would  not  have  been  a  Scotchman,  if  he  had  not  been  a  moral- 
iser ;  but  then  his  moralisings  are  not  platitudes,  but  truths  winged 
with  wit  and  wisdom.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  his  limitations — . 
his  bias  to  overvalue  one  order  of  qualities,  and  to  disparage  others. 
Some  pleading  of  his  own  cause  and  that  of  men  of  his  own  temper-, 
ament,  some  disparagement  of  the  severer,  less-impulsive  virtues,  it 
is  easy  to  discern  in  him.  Yet,  allowing  all  this,  what  flashes  of 
moral  insight,  piercing  to  the  quick  !  what  random  sayings  flung 
forth,  that  have  become  proverbs  in  all  lands — "  mottoes  of  the 
heart !  " 

Such  are — 

"  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourscl  as  ithers  sec  us  : 
It  wad  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us, 

An'  foolish  notion ; " 
Or  the  much-quoted — 

"  Facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding 

And  downa  be  disputed  ; " 
Or- 

"  The  heart  ay's  the  part  ay 

That  makes  us  right  or  WTang." 
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Who  on  the  text,  "  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first 
cast  a  stone,"  ever  preached  such  a  sermon  as  Burns  in  his  Ad- 
dress to  the  ujico  Quid?  and  in  his  epistle  of  advice  to  a  young 
friend,  what  wisdom  !  what  incisive  aphorisms  !  In  passat;es  like 
these  scattered  throughout  his  writings,  and  in  some  single  poems, 
he  has  passed  beyond  all  bonds  of  place  and  nationality,  and  spoken 
home  to  the  universal  human  heart. 

And  here  we  may  note  that  in  that  awakening  to  the  sense  of 
human  brotherhood,  the  oneness  of  human  nature,  which  began 
towards  the  end  of  last  century,  and  which  found  utterance  through 
Cowper  first  of  the  English  poets,  there  has  been  no  voice  in  liter- 
ature, then  or  since,  which  has  proclaimed  it  more  tellingly  than 
Burns.  And  then  his  humanity  was  not  confined  to  man,  it  over- 
flowed to  his  lower  fellow-creatures.  His  lines  about  the  pet  ewe, 
the  worn-out  mare,  the  field-mouse,  the  wounded  hare,  have  long 
been  househdld  words.  In  this  tenderness  towards  animals  we  see 
another  point  of  hkeness  between  him  and  Cowper. 

Fourthly.  For  all  aspects  of  the  natural  world  he  has  the  same 
clear  eye,  the  same  open  heart  that  he  has  for  man.  His  love  of 
nature  is  intense,  but  very  simple  and  direct,  no  subtleisings,  nor 
refinings  about  it,  nor  any  of  that  nature-worship  which  soon  after 
his  time  came  in.  Quite  unconsciously,  as  a  child  might,  he  goes  into 
tlie  outward  world  for  refreshment,  for  enjoyment,  for  sympathy. 
Everywhere  in  his  poetry,  nature  comes  in,  not  so  much  as  a  being 
independent  of  man,  but  as  the  background  of  his  pictures  of  life 
and  human  character.  How  true  his  perceptions  of  her  features  are, 
how  pure  and  transparent  the  feeling  she  awakens  in  him  !  Take 
only  two  examples.  Here  is  the  well-known  way  he  describes  the 
burn  in  his  Halloween — 

"  Whyles  owre  a  linn  the  burnie  plays, 
As  thro'  the  glen  it  wimpl't; 
Whyles  round  a  rocky  scaur  it  strays, 
,         Whyles  in  a  wiel  it  dimpl't ; 

Whyles  glitter'd  to  the  nightly  rays, 

Wi'  bickerin',  dancin'  dazzle  ; 
Whyles  cookit  underneath  the  brai  , 
Below  the  spreading  hazel, 

Unseen  that  night." 

Was  ever  burn  so  naturally,  yet  picturesquely  described  ?   *i  i..- 
verse  can  hardly  be  omitted — 

"  Amang  the  brachens  on  the  brae, 

Between  her  and  the  moon, 

The  deil,  or  else  an  outler  quey, 

Gat  up  an'  gac  a  croon  : 
Poor  Leezic's  heart  niaist  lap  the  hool ; 

Near  lav'rock  height  she  jumpit ; 
But  miss'd  a  fit,  an'  in  the  pool 
Out-owre  the  lugs  she  plunipit, 

Wi'  a  plunge  that  night." 
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"  Maist  lap  the  hool,"  what  condensation  in  that  Scotch  phrase ! 
The  hool  is  the  pod  of  a  pea — poor  Lizzie's  heart  almost  leapt  out 
of  its  encasing  sheath. 

Or  look  at  this  other  picture  : 

"  Upon  a  simmer  Sunday  morn, 
When  Nature's  face  is  fair, 
I  walked  forth  to  view  the  corn, 

And  snuff  the  caller  air. 
The  risin'  sun  owre  Galston  muirs 

Wi'  glorious  light  was  glintin ; 
The  hares  were  hirplin  down  the  furrs, 
The  lav'rocks  they  were  chantin 

Fu'  sweet  that  day." 

I  have  noted  only  some  of  the  excellences  of  Burn's  poetry, 
which  far  outnumber  its  blemishes.  Of  these  last  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak;  they  are  too  obvious,  and  whatever  is  gross,  readers  can 
of  themselves  pass  by. 

Burns's  most  considerable  poems,  as  distinct  from  his  songs, 
were  almost  all  written  before  he  went  to  Edinburgh.  There  is 
however,  one  memorable  exception.  Taj/i  d'  Shanter,  as  we  have 
seen,  belongs  to  Ellisland  days.  Most  of  his  earlier  poems  were 
entirely  realistic,  a  transcript  of  the  men  and  women  scenes  he  had 
seen  and  known,  only  lifted  a  very  little  off  the  earth,  only  very 
slightly  idealised.  But  in  Ta?n  o^  Shanier  he  had  let  loose  his 
powers  upon  the  materials  of  past  experiences,  and  out  of  them 
he  shaped  a  tale  which  was  a  pure  imaginative  creation.  In  no 
other  instance,  except  perhaps  in  The  Jolly  Beggars,  had  he  done 
this ;  and  in  that  cantata,  if  the  genius  is  equal,  the  materials  are 
so  coarse,  and  the  sentiment  so  gross,  as  to  make  it,  for  all  its  dra- 
matic power,  decidedly  offensive.  It  is  strange  what  very  opposite 
judgments  have  been  formed  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  l^afft  o^  Shaft' 
ter.  I\Ir.  Carlyle  thinks  that  it  might  have  been  wi^tten  "all  but 
quite  as  well  by  a  man,  who,  in  place  of  genius,  had  only  possessed 
talent;  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  poem,  as  a  piece  of  sparkling  rhet- 
oric ;  the  heart  of  the  story  still  lies  hard  and  dead."  On  the 
otiier  hand.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  recorded  this  verdict:  "  In  the 
inimitable  tale  of  Tam  o'  Shanier,  Burns  has  left  us  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  his  abilities  to  combine  the  ludicrous  with  the  awful  and 
even  the  horrible.  No  poet,  with  the  exception  of  Shakespeare, 
ever  possessed  the  power  of  exciting  the  most  varied  and  discord- 
ant emotions  with  such  rapid  transitions.  His  humorous  descrip- 
tion of  death  in  the  poem  on  Dr.  Hornbrook,  borders  on  the  terrific  : 
and  the  witches'  dance  in  the  Kirk  of  Alloway  is  at  once  ludicrous 
and  horrible."  Sir  Walter,  I  believe,  is  right,  and  the  world  has 
sided  with  him  in  his  judgment  about  Tarji  r/  Shanter.  Nowhere 
in  British  literature,  out  of  Shakespeare,  is  there  to  be  found  so 
much  of  the  power  of  which  Scott  speaks — that  of  combining  ?n 
rapid  transition  almost  contradictory  emotions — if  we  except  per- 
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haps  one  of  Scott's  own  highest  creations,  tne  tale  of  Wandering 
Willie,  in  Redgauntlcl. 

On  the  songs  of  Burns  a  volume  might  be  written,  out  a  few 
sentences  must  here  suffice.     It  is  in  his  songs  that  his  soul  comes 
out  fullest,  freest,  brightest ;  it  is  as  a  song-writer  that  his  fame 
has  spread  widest,  and  will  longest  last.     Rlr.  Carlyle,  not  in  his 
essay,  which  does  full  justice  to  Burns's  songs,  but  in  some  more 
recent  work,  has  said  something  like  this,  "  Our  Scottish  son  of 
thunder  had,  for  want  of  a  better,  to  "pour  his  lightning  through 
the  narrow  cranny  of  Scottish  song — the  narrowest  cranny  ever 
vouchsafed  to  any  son  of  thunder."     The  narrowest,  it  may  be, 
but  the  most  effective,  if  a  man  desires  to  come  close  to  his  fellow- 
men,  soul  to  soul.     Of  all  forms  of  literature  the  genuine  song  is 
the   most  penetrating,  and  the  most  to  be  remembered  ;  and  in 
this  kind  Burns  is  the   supreme  master.     To  make  him  this,  two 
things  combined.    First,  there  was  the  great  background  of  national 
melody  and  antique  verse,  coming  down  to  him  from  remote  ages, 
and  sounding  through  his  heart  from  childhood.     He  was  cradled 
in  a  very  atmosphere  of  melody,  else  he  never  could  have  sung  so 
well.     No  one  knew  better  than  he  did,  or  would  have  owned  more 
feelingly,  how  much  he  owed  to  the  old  forgotten  song-writers  of 
his  country,  dead  for  ages  before   he  lived,  and  lying  in  their  un- 
known graves  all  Scotland  over.     From  his  boyhood  he  had  studied 
eagerly  the  old  tunes,  and  the  old  words  where  there  were  such, 
that  had  come  down  to  him  from  the  past,  treasured  everv  scrap  of 
antique  air  and  verse,  conned  and  crooned  them  over  till  he  had 
them  by  heart.     This  was  the  one  form  of  literature  that  he  had 
entirely  mastered.     And  from  the  first  he  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  the  one  way  to  catch  the  inspiration,  and  rise  to  the  true 
fervour  of  song,  was,  as  he  phrased  it,  '-tosowth  the  tune  over  and 
over,"  till  the  words  came  spontaneously.     The  words  of  his  own 
songs  were  inspired  by  pre-existing  tunes,  not  composed  first,  and 
set  to  music  afterwards.     But  all  this  love  and  study  of  the  ancient 
songs  and  outward  melody  would  have  gone  for  nothing,  but  for 
the  second  element,  that  is   the  inward  melody  born  in  the  poet's 
deepest  heart,  which  received  into  itself  the  whole  body  of  national 
song;  and  then  when  it  had  passed  through  his  soul,  sent  it  forth 
ennobled  and  glorified  by  his  own  genius. 

That  which  fitted  him  to  do  this  was  the  peculiar  intensity  of 
his  nature,  the  fervid  heart,  the  trembling  sensibility,  the  headlong 
passion,  all  thrilling  through  an  intellect  strong  and  keen  beyond 
that  of  other  men.  How  mysterious  to  reflect  that  the  same  quali- 
ties on  their  emotional  side  made  him  the  great  songster  of  the 
world,  and  on  their  practical  side  drove  him  to  ruin  !  The  first 
word  which  Burns  composed  was  a  song  in  praise  of  his  partner 
on  the  harvest-rig ;  the  last  utterance  he  breathed  in  verse  was 
also  a  song — a  faint  remembrance  of  some  former  affection.  Be- 
tween these  two  he  composed  from  two  to  three  hundred.  It 
might  be  wished,  perhaps,  that  he  had  written  fewer,  especially 
fewer  love  songs  ;  never  composed  under  pressure,  and  only  when 
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his  heart  was  so  full  he  could  not  help  singing.  This  is  the  condi- 
tion on  which  alone  the  highest  order  of  songs  is  born.  Probably 
from  thirty  to  forty  songs  of  Burns  could  be  named  which  come 
up  to  this  highest  standard.  No  other  Scottish  song-writer  could 
show  above  four  or  five  of  the  same  quality.  Of  his  songs  one 
main  characteristic  is  that  their  subjects,  the  substance  they  lay 
hold  of,  belongs  to  what  is  most  permanent  in  humanity,  those 
primary  affections,  those  permanent  relations  of  life  which  cannot 
change  while  man's  nature  'is  what  it  is.  In  this  they  are  wholly 
unlike  those  songs  which  seize  on  the  changing  aspects  of  society. 
As  the  phrases  of  social  life  change,  these  are  forgotten.  But  no 
time  can  superannuate  the  subjects  which  Burns  has  sung;  they 
are  rooted  in  the  primary  strata,  which  are  steadfast.  Then,  as 
the  subjects  are  primary,  so  the  feeling  with  which  Burns  regards 
them  is  primary  too — that  is,  he  gives  us  the  first  spontaneous 
gush — the  first  throb  of  his  heart,  and  that  a  most  strong,  simple, 
manly  heart.  The  feeling  is  not  turned  over  in  the  reflective 
faculty,  and  there  artistically  shaped — not  subtilised  and  refined 
away  till  it  has  lost  its  power  and  freshness;  but  given  at  first 
hand,  as  it  comes  warm  from  within.  When  he  is  at  his  best,  you 
seem  to  hear  the  whole  song  warbling  through  his  spirit,  naturally 
as  a  bird's.  The  whole  subject  is  wrapped  in  an  element  of  music, 
till  it  is  penetrated  and  transfigured  by  it.  No  one  else  had  so 
much  of  the  native  lilt  in  him.  When  his  mind  was  at  the  white 
heat,  it  is  wonderful  how  quickly  he  struck  off  some  of  his  most 
perfect  songs.  And  yet  he  could,  when  it  was  required,  go  back 
upon  them,  and  retouch  them  line  by  line,  as  we  saw  him  doing  in 
Ve  Banks  and  Brat's.  In  the  best  of  them  the  outward  form  is  as 
perfect  as  the  inward  music  is  all  pervading,  and  the  two  are  in 
complete  harmony. 

To  mention  a  few  instances  in  which  he  has  given  their  ultimate 
and  consummate  expression  to  fundamental  human  emotions,  four 
songs  may  be  mentioned,  in  each  of  which  a  different  phase  oJElove 
has  been  rendered  for  all  time — 

"  Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw," 

"  Ye  flowery  banks  o'  bonnie  Doon," 

"  Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine  ; " 

and  that  other,  in  which  the  calm  depth  of  long-wedded  and  happy 
love  utters  itself,  so  blithely  yet  pathetically — 

"John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  John." 

Then  for  comic  humour  of  courtship,  there  is — 
"  Duncan  Gray  cam  here  to  woo." 
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Fof  that  contented  spirit  which,  while  feeling  life's  troubles,  yet 
keeps  "  aye  a  heart  aboon  them  a',"  we  have — ■ 

"  Contented  wi'  little,  and  cantie  wi'  mair." 

For  frendship  rooted  in  the  past,  there  is — 

"  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot," 

even  if  we  credit  antiquity  with  some  of  the  verses. 

For  wild  and  reckless  daring,  mingled  with  a  dash  of  finer  feel- 
ing, there  is  Macphersoii' s  Farewell.     For  patriotic  heroism — 

"  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled ; " 

and  for  personal  independence,  and  sturdy,  if  self-asserting,  man- 
hood— 

"  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  permanent  emotions  to  which 
Burns  has  given  such  consummate  expression,  as  will  stand  for  all 
time. 

In  no  mention  of  his  songs  should  that  be  forgotten  which  is  so 
greatly  to  the  honour  of  Burns.  He  was  emphatically  the  purifier 
of  Scottish  song.  There  are  some  poems  he  has  left,  there  are  also 
a  few  among  his  songs,  which  we  could  wish  that  he  had  never 
written.  But  we  who  inherit  Scottish  song  as  he  left  it,  can  hardly 
imagine  how  much  he  did  to  purify  and  elevate  our  national  melo- 
dies. To  see  what  he  has  done  in  this  way,  we  have  but  to  com- 
pare Burns's  songs  with  the  collection  of  Scottish  songs  published 
by  David  Herd,  in  1769,  a  few  years  before  Burns  appeared.  A 
genuine  poet,  who  knew  well  what  he  spoke  of,  tlie  late  Thomas 
Aird,  has  said,  "  Those  old  Scottish  melodies,  sweet  and  strong 
though  they  were,  strong  and  sweet,  were,  all  the  more  for  their 
very  strength  and  sweetness,  a  moral  plague,  from  the  indecent 
words  to  which  many  of  them  had  long  been  set.  How  was  the 
plague  to  be  stayed  .-'  All  the  preacliers  in  the  land  could  not  divorce 
the  grossness  from  the  music.  The  only  way  was  to  put  something 
better  in  its  stead.  This  inestimable  something  better  Burns 
gave  us." 

So  purified  and  ennobled  by  Burns,  these  songs  embody  human 
emotion  in  its  most  condensed  and  sweetest  essence.  They  appeal 
to  all  ranks,  they  touch  all  ages,  they  cheer  toil-worn  men  under 
every  clime.  Wherever  the  English  tongue  is  heard,  beneath  the 
suns  of  India,  amid  African  deserts,  on  the  western  prairies  of 
America,  among  the  squatters  of  Australia,  whenever  men  of  Brit- 
ish blood  would  give  vent  to  their  deepest,  kindliest,  most  genial 
feelings,  it  is  to  the  songs  of  Burns  they  spontaneously  turn,  and 
find  in  them  at  once  a  perfect  utterance,  and  a  fresh  tie  of  brother- 
hood. It  is  this  which  forms  Burns's  most  enduring  claim  on  the 
world's  jrratitude. 
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BYRON. 

CHAPTER  I. 

ANCESTRY    AND   FAMILY. 

Byron's  life  was  passed  under  the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon 
an  intellectual  throne.  He  succeeded  in  making  himself — what  he 
wished  to  be — the  most  notorious  personality  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters of  our  centur}'.  Almost  every  one  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  has  left  on  record  various  impressions  of  intimacy  or  inter- 
view. Those  whom  he  excluded  or  patronised,  maligned  ;  those 
to  whom  he  was  genial,  loved  him.  Mr.  Southey,  in  all  sincerity, 
regarded  him  as  the  principle  of  Evil  incarnate  ;  an  American 
writer  of  tracts  in  the  form  of  stories  is  of  the  same  opinion  :  to 
the  Countess  Guiccioli  he  is  an  archangel.  Mr.  Carlyle  considers 
him  to  have  been  a  mere  "  sulky  dandy."  Goethe  ranks  him  as 
the  first  English  poet  after  Shakespeare,  and  is  followed  by  the 
leading  critics  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  All  concur  in  the  ad- 
mission that  Byron  was  as  proud  of  his  race  as  of  his  verse,  and 
that  in  unexampled  measure  the  good  and  evil  of  his  nature  were 
inherited  and  inborn.  His  genealogy  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  no 
idle  antiquarianism. 

There  are  legends  of  old  Norse  Buruns  migrating  from  their 
home  in  Scandmavia,  and  settling,  one  brancli  in  Normandy,  an- 
other in  Livonia.  To  the  latter  belonged  a  shadowy  Marshal  de 
Burun,  famous  for  the  almost  absolute  power  he  wielded  in  the 
then  infant  realm  of  Russia.  Two  members  of  the  family  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  settled  in  England.  Of  Erneis  de 
Burun,  who  had  lands  in  York  and  Lincoln,  we  hear  little  more. 
Ralph,  the  poet's  ancestor,  is  mentioned  in  Doomsday  I5ook — 
our  first  authentic  record — as  having  estates  in  Nottinghamshire 
and  Derby.  His  son  Hugh  was  lord  of  Horestan  Castle  in  the 
latter  county,  and  with  his  son  of  the  same  name,  under  King 
Stephen,  presented  tlie  cliurch  of  Ossington  to  the  m(Miks  of  Lcn- 
ton.  The  latter  Hugh  joined  tlieir  order:  but  the  race  was  con- 
tinued by  his  son  Sir  Roger,  who  gave  lands  to  tlie  monastery  of 
Swinstead.     This  brings  us  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (1155-1189), 
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when  Robert  de  Byron  adopted  the  spelling  of  his  name  after- 
wards retained,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Cecilia,  heir  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Clayton,  added  to  the  family  possessions  an  estate  in  Lan- 
cashire, where,  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  they  fixed  their  seat. 
The  poet,  relying  on  old  wood-carvings  at  Newstead,  claims  for 
some  of  his  ancestors  a  part  in  the  crusades,  and  mentions  a  name 
not  apparently  belonging  to  that  age — 

•'  Near  Ascalon's  towers,  John  of  Horestan  slumbers — " 

a  romance,  like  many  of  his,  possibly  founded  on  fact,  but  incapa- 
ble of  verification. 

Two  grandsons  of  Sir  Robert  have  a  more  substantial  fame, 
having  served  with  distinction  in  the  wars  of  Edward  I.  The 
elder  of  these  was  governor  of  the  city  of  York.  Some  members 
of  his  family  fought  at  Cressy,  and  one  of  his  sons,  Sir  John,  was 
knighted  by  Edward  III.  at  the  siege  of  Calais.  Descending 
through  the  other,  Sir  Richard,  we  come  to  another  Sir  John, 
knighted  by  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII.,  on  his  landing  at 
Milford.  He  fought,  with  his  kin.  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  and 
dying  without  issue,  left  the  estates  to  his  brother,  Sir  Nicholas, 
knighted  in  1502,  at  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur.  The  son  of 
Sir  Nicholas,  known  as  "little  Sir  John  of  the  great  beard,"  ai> 
pears  to  have  been  a  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  made  him 
Steward  of  Manchester  and  Lieutenant  of  Sherwood,  and  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  presented  him  with  the  Priory  of 
Newstead,  the  rents  of  which  were  equivalent  to  about  4000/.  of 
our  money.  Sir  John,  who  stepped  into  the  Abbey  in  1540,  mar- 
ried twice,  and  the  premature  appearance  of  a  son  by  the  second 
.wife — widow  of  Sir  George  Halgh — brought  the  bar  sinister  of 
which  so  much  has  been  made.  No  indication  of  this  fact,  how- 
ever, appears  in  the  family  arms,  and  it  is  doul^tful  if  the  poet  was 
aware  of  a  reproach  which  in  any  case  does  not  touch  his  descent. 
The  "  filius  naturalis,"  John  Byron  of  Clayton,  inherited  by  deed 
of  gift,  and  was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizal)eth  in  1579.  His  de- 
scendants were  prominent  as  staunch  Royalists  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Civil  Wars.  At  Edgehill  there  were  seven  Byrons 
on  the  field. 

"On  Marston,  with  Rupert  'gainst  traitors  contending, 
Four  brothers  cnrich'd  with  their  blood  the  black  field." 

Sir  Nicholas,  one  of  the  seven,  is  extolled  as  "a  person  of  great 
affability  and  dexterity,  as  well  as  martial,  knowledge,  which  gave 
great  life  to  the  designs  of  the  well  affected."  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Parliament  while  acting  as  governor  of  Chester. 
Under  his  ncphevv,  Sir  John.  Newstead  is  said  to  have  been  be- 
sieged and  taken  :  biit  the  knight  escaped,  in  the  words  of  the 
poet — never  a  Radical  at  heart — a  '"protecting  genius, 

For  nobler  combats  here  reserved  his  life, 

To  lead  the  band  where  godlike  Falkland  fell." 
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Clarendon,  indeed,  informs  us,  that  on  the  morning  before  the 
battle,  Falkland,  "very  cheerful,  as  always  upon  action,  put  him- 
self into  the  first  rank  of  the  Lord  Byron's  regiment."  This 
slightly  antedates  his  title.  The  first  battle  of  Newbury  was 
fought  on  September,  1643.  For  his  services  there,  and  at  a  pre- 
vious royal  victory,  over  Waller  in  July,  Sir  John  was,  on  October 
24th  of  the  same  year,  created  Baron  of  Rochdale,  and  so  became 
the  first  Peer  of  the  family. 

This  first  lord  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Richard  (1605- 
1679),  famous  in  the  war  for  his  government  and  gallant  defence 
of  Newark.  He  rests  in  the  vault  that  now  contains  the  dust  of 
the  greatest  of  his  race,  in  Hucknall  Torkard  Church,  where  his 
epitaph  records  the  fact  that  the  family  lost  all  their  present  for- 
tunes by  their  loyalty,  adding,  "  yet  it  pleased  God  so  to  bless  the 
humble'  endeavours  of  the  said  Richard,  Lord  Byron,  that  he  re- 
purchased part  of  their  ancient  inheritance,  which  he  left  to  his 
posterity,  with  a  laudable  memory  for  his  great  piety  and  charity." 
His  eldest  son,  William,  the  third  lord  (died  1695),  is  worth  re- 
membering on  two  accounts.  He  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  Viscount  Chaworth,  and  so  wove  the  first  link  in  a  strange  as- 
sociation of  tragedy  and  romance ;  he  was  a  patron  of  one  of  those 
poets  who,  approved  by  neither  gods  nor  columns,  are  remem- 
bered by  the  accident  of  an  accident,  and  was  himself  a  poetaster 
capable  of  the  couplet, — 

"  My  whole  ambition  only  does  extend 
To  gain  the  name  of  Shipman's  faithful  friend  " — 

an  ambition  which,  considering  its  moderate  scope,  may  be  granted 
to  have  attained  its  desire. 

His  successor,  the  fourth  lord  (1669-1 736),  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  himself  living  a  quiet 
life,  became,  by  his  third  wife,  Frances,  daughter  of  Lord  Berkeley, 
the  progenitor  of  a  strange  group  of  eccentric,  adventurous,  and 
passionate  spirits.  The  eldest  son,  the  fifth  lord,  and  immediate 
predecessor  in  the  peerage  of  the  poet,  was  born  in  1722,  entered 
the  naval  service,  left  his  ship,  the  "Victory,"  just  before  she  was 
lost  on  the  rocks  of  Alderney,  and  subsequently  became  master  of 
the  stag-hounds.  In  1765,  the  year  of  the  passing  of  the  American 
Stamp  Act,  an  event  occurred  which  coloured  the  whole  of  his 
after-life,  and  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  time. 
On  January  26th  or  29th  (accounts  vary)  ten  members  of  an  aristo- 
cratic social  club  sat  down  to  dinner  in  Pall-mall.  Lord  Byron  and 
Mr.  Chaworth,  his  neighbour  and  kinsman,  were  of  the  party.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening,  when  the  wine  was  going  round,  a  dis- 
pute arose  between  them  about  the  management  of  the  game,  so 
frivolous  that  one  conjectures  the  quarrel  to  have  been  picked  to 
cloak  some  other  cause  of  offence.  Bets  were  offered,  and  high 
words  passed,  but  the  company  thouglit  the  matter  had  blown  over. 
On  going  out,  however,  the  disputants  met  on  the  stairs,  and  one 
of  the  two,  it  is  uncertain  which,  cried  out  to  the  waiter  to  show 
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her ,  that  he  haa  oevub  i         ^^  ^^.^^^^j^.  ^,^^^  j^,^  ^,^. 

wooden  shins  about  the  rockeries  Cf  the  ake,  ana  Duuain^  u  y 
Turrets  on  the  battlements.  He  hated  his  he,r  presumptu-e,  sold 
the  estate  of  Rochdale-a  proceeding  afterwards  challenged-and 
rut  down  the  trees  of  Newstead,  to  spite  h.m;  but  he  survived  his 
tee  soni,  his  brod.er,  and  his  only  grandson,  who  was  killed  m 

''"onVis  iS'death  in  ^  798,  the  estates  and  title  passed  to  George 

?r"oftt"erest'l''tSttToy^:hrU  es'at  A^^^^ 
:' te^^st  e"l  mir  d  Lo^d  Cadisll.  and  became  the  mother  of  the 
fiw'earl  he  poet's  nominal  guardian.  She  was  a  lady  d'stmgu.shed 
foecceniciy  of  manners,  and  (like  her  son  sat.r.sed  in  the  Bards 
and  Reviewed  for  the  perpetration  of  indifferent  verses  The 
carter  of  tTe  fourth  lord's  second  son,  John,  the  poet's  grandfather, 
rSs?hat  of  the  sea-kings  from  whom  the  family  claim  to  have 
spring  Bo  n  in  "23.  he^t  an  early  age  entered  the  naval  service 
and  ?iTl  his  death  in  1 7S6  was  tossed  from  storm  to  storm.  He 
ha  o  est  on  sea,  nor  I  on  shore,"  writes  his  illustrious  descen- 
dant In  740  i  fleet  of  five  ships  was  sent  out  under  Commodore 
A  "son    o  anno/the  Spaniards,  with  whom  we  were  then  at  war,  m 

fheTouth  Seai.     IJyron  took  service  as  a  ^^f^^^^^^X^^^r^^ 
those  ships— all  more  or  less  unfortunate— called       The  Wager. 
Bdnlr  a  bad  sailer  and  heavily  laden,  she  was  blown  from  her 
^omifany  and  w  ecked  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan      The  majority 
of  the  cVew  we  e  cast  on  a  bleak  rock,  which  they  christened  Mount 
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Misery.  After  encountering  all  the  horrors  of  mutinj-  and  famine, 
and  being  in  various  ways  deserted,  five  of  the  survivors,  among 
them  Captain  Cheap  and  Mr.  Byron,  were  taken  by  some  Patago- 
nians  to  the  Island  of  Chiloe,  and  thence,  after  some  months,  to 
Valparaiso.  They  were  kept  for  nearly  two  years  as  prisoners  at 
St.  lago,  the  capital  of  Chili,  and  in  December,  1744,  put  on  board 
a  French  frigate,  which  reached  Brest  in  October,  1745.  Early  in 
1746  they  arrived  at  Dover  in  a  Dutch  vessel. 

This  voyage  is  the  subject  of  a  well-known  apostrophe   in  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope,  beginning— 

"And  such  thy  strength-inspiring  aid  that  bore 
The  hardy  Byron  from  his  native  shore. 
In  torrid  clinies,  where  Chiloe's  tempests  sweep 
Tumultuous  murmurs  o'er  the  troubled  deep, 
'Twas  his  to  mourn  misfortune's  rudest  shock, 
Scourged  by  the  wiiuls  and  cradled  by  the  rock." 

Byron's  own  aecount  of  his  adventures,  published  in  1768,  is 
remarkable  for  freshness  of  scenery  like  that  of  our  first  literary 
traveller.  Sir  John  Mandeville,  and  a  force  of  description  which 
recalls  Defoe.  It  interests  us  more  especially  from  the  use  that 
has  been  made  of  it  in  that  marvellous  mosaic  of  voyages,  the  ship- 
wreck, in  Don  jfuan,  the  hardships  of  his  hero  being,  according  to 
the  poet — 

"  Comparative 
To  those  related  in  my  grand-dad's  narrative." 

In  June,  1764,  Byron  sailed  with  two  ships,  the  "  Dolphin  "  and 
the  "  Tamar  "  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  arranged  by  Lord  Egmont, 
to  seek  a  southern  continent,  in  the  course  of  which  he  took  posses- 
sion ot  the  largest  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  again  passed  through  the 
Magellanic  Straits,  and  sailing  home  by  the  Pacific,  circumnavigated 
the  globe.  The  planets  so  conspired  that,  though  his  affable  man- 
ners and  considerate  treatment  made  him  always  popular  with  his 
men,  sailors  became  afraid  to  serve  under  "foul-weather  Jack."  In 
1748  he  married  the  daughtei'of  a  Cornish  squire,  John  Trevanion. 
They  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  One  of  the  latter  mar- 
ried her  cousin  (the  fifth  lord's  eldest  son),  who  died  in  1776,  leav' 
ingas  his  sole  heir  the  youth  who  fell  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1794. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  veteran,  John  Byron,  father  of  the  poet, 
was  born  in  1 75 1,  educated  at  Westminster,  and,  having  received  a 
commission,  became  a  captain  in  the  guards  ;  but  his  character  fun- 
damentally unprincipled,  soon  developed  itself  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  alienate  him  from  his  family.  In  1778,  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  effnntery,  he  seduced  Amelia  D'Arcy,  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Hold'  nesse,  in  her  own  right  Countess  Conyers,  then  wife 
of  the  .Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  afterwards  Duke  of  Leeds.  "  Mad 
Jack,''  as  he  was  called,  seems  to  have  boasted  of  his  conquest ;  but 
the  marquis,  to  whom  his  wife  had  hitherto  been  devoted,  refused 
to  believe  the  rumours  that  were  afloat,  till  an  intercepted  letter, 
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containing  a  remittance  of  money,  for  which  Byron,  in  reverse  of 
the  usual  relations,  was  always  clamouring,  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis.  The  pair  decamped  to  the  continent ;  and  in  1779,  after  the 
marquis  had  obtained  a  divorce,  they  were  regularly  married.  Byron 
seems  to  have  been  not  only  profligate  but  heartless,  and  he  made 
life  wretched  to  the  woman  he  was  even  more  than  most  husbands 
bound  to  cherish.  She  died  in  1784,  having  given  birth  to  two 
daughters.  One  died  in  infancy ;  the  other  was  Augusta,  the 
half-sister  and  good  genius  of  the  poet,  whose  memory  remains  like 
a  star  on  the  fringe  of  a  thunder-cloud,  only  brighter  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  smoke  of  calumny.  In  1807  she  married  Colonel  Leigh, 
and  had  a  numerous  family,  most  of  whom  died  young.  Her  eldest 
daughter,  Georgiana,  married  Mr.  Henry  Trevanion.  The  fourth, 
Medora,  had  an  unfortunate  history,  the  nucleus  of  an  impertinent 
and  happily  ephemeral  romance. 

The  year  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  John  Byron,  who 
seems  to  have  had  the  fascinations  of  a  Barry  Lyndon,  succeeded 
in  entrapping  a  second.  This  was  Miss  Catherine  Gordon  of 
Gight,  a  lady  with  considerable  estates  in  Aberdeenshire — which 
attracted  the  adventurer — and  an  overweening  Highland  pride  in 
her  descent  from  James  L,  the  greatest  of  the  Stuarts,  through  his 
daughter  Annabella,  and  the  second  Earl  of  Huntly.  This  union 
suggested  the  ballad  of  an  old  rhymer,  beginning — 

"  O  whare  are  ye  gaen,  bonny  Miss  Gordon, 
O  whare  are  ye  gacn,  sae  bonny  and  braw  ? 
Ye've  married,  ye've  married  wi'  Johnny  Byron, 
To  squander  the  lands  o'  Gight  awa." 

The  prophecy  was  soon  fulfilled.  The  property  of  the  Scotch 
heiress  v/as  squandered  with  impetuous  rapidity  by  the  EngHsh 
rake.  In  1786  she  left  Scotland  for  France,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land towards  the  close  of  the  following  year.  On  the  22nd  of 
January,  17S8,  in  Holies  Street,  London,  Mrs.  Byron  gave  bifth  to 
her  only  child,  George  Gordon,  sixth  lord.  Shortly  after,  being 
pressed  by  his  creditors,  the  father  abandoned  both,  and  leaving 
them  with  a  pittance  of  150/.  a  year,  fled  to  Valenciennes,  where  he 
died,  iu  August,  1791. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EARLY  YEARS   AND   SCHOOL  LIFE. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  Mrs.  Byron  took  him  to  Scot- 
land. After  spending  some  time  with  a  relation,  she,  early  in 
1790,  settled  in  a  small  house  at  Aberdeen.  Ere  long  her  hus- 
band, who  had  in  the  interval  dissipated  away  his  remaining  means, 
rejoined  her ;  and  they  lived  together  in  humble  lodgings,  until 
their  tempers,  alike  fiery  and  irritable,  compelled  a  definite  separa- 
tion. They  occupied  apartments,  for  some  time,  at  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  same  street,  and  interchanged  visits.  Being  accus- 
tomed to  meet  the  boy  and  his  nurse,  the  father  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  former  should  be  sent  to  live  with  him,  at  least  for  some 
days.  "  To  this  request,"  Moore  informs  us,  "  Mrs.  Byron  was  at 
first  not  very  willing  to  accede  ;  but,  on  the  representation  of  the 
nurse  that  if  he  kept  him  over  one  night  he  would  not  do  so  an- 
other, she  consented.  On  inquiring  next  morning  after  the  child, 
she  was  told  by  Capta.n  Byron  that  he  had  had  quite  enough  of 
his  young  visitor."  After  a  short  stay  in  the  north,  the  Captain, 
extorting  enough  money  from  his  wife  to  enable  him  to  Hy  from 
his  credftors,  escaped  to  France.  His  absence  must  have  been  a 
relief ;  but  his  death  is  said  to  have  so  affected  the  unhappy  lady, 
that  her  shrieks  disturbed  the  neighbourhood.  The  circumstance 
recalls  an  anecdote  of  a  similar  outburst — attested  by  Sir  W. 
Scott,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion — before  hei"  marriage. 
Being  present  at  a  representation,  in  Edinburgh,  of  the  Fatal 
Marriage^  when  Mrs.  Siddons  was  personating  Isabella,  Miss  Gor- 
don was  seized  with  a  fit,  and  carried  out  of  the  theatre,  screaming 
out  "  O  my  Biron,  my  Biron."  All  we  know  of  her  character 
shows  it  to  have  been  not  only  proud,  impulsive,  and  wayward,  but 
hysterical.  She  constantly  boasted  of  her  descent,  and  clung  to 
the  courtesy  title  of  "  honourable,"  to  which  she  had  no  claim. 
Her  affection  and  anger  were  alike  demonstrative,  her  temper 
never  for  an  hour  secure.  She  half  worshipped,  half  hated,  the 
blackguard  to  whom  she  was  married,  and  took  no  steps  to  protect 
her  property;  her  son  she  alternately  potted  and  abused.  "Your 
mothtr's  a  fool  !  "  said  a  school  companion  toliim  years  after.  ''  I 
know  it,"  was  his  unique  and  tragic  reply.  Never  was  poet  born 
to  so  much  illustrious,  and  to  so  much  bad  blood.     The  records  of 
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his  infancv  betrav  the  temper  which  he  preserved  through  hfe— 
passionate',  sullen,  denant  of  authority,  but  singularly  amenable 
to  kindness.  On  being  scolded  by  his  rirst  nurse  tor  having  soiled 
a  dress,  without  uttering  a  word  he  tore  it  from  top  to  seam,  as  he 
had  seen  his  mother  tear  her  caps  and  gowns:  but  her  sister  and 
successor  in  office.  Mav  Gray,  acquired  and  retained  a  hold  over 
his  affections,  to  which  he  has  borne  grateful  testimony-.  To  her 
trainincr  is  attributed  the  eariv  and  remarkable  knowledge  ot  the 
Scriptures,  especiallv  of  the  Psalms,  which  he  possessed  :  he  \\-as, 
according  to  her  later  testimony,  peculiariy  inqmsitive  and  puz- 
zlinc'  about  religion.  Of  the  sense  of  solitude,  induced  by  his 
earliest  impressi'bns.  he  characteristically  makes  a  boast.  "My 
daucrhter.  mv  wife,  mv  half-sister,  my  mother,  my  sister's  mother, 
mv  natural  daughter.'and  mvself.  are  or  were  aU  onlv  children. 
But  the  tiercest^animals  have  the  fewest  numbers  in  their  litters, 
as  lions,  tigers,  ic."  .  . 

To  this"  practical  orphanhood,  and  inheritance  of  feverish  pas- 
sion, there  was  added  another,  and  to  him  a  heavy  and  life-long 
burden.     A  physical  defect   in   a  healthy  nature  may  either  pass 
without   notice  or   be   turned  to  a  high  purpose.     No  line  of  his 
work  reveals  the  fact  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  lame.     The  intir- 
mitv  failed  to  cast  even  a  passing  shade  over  tnat  serene  power. 
Mil'ton's  blindness  is  the  occasion    of    the  noblest  prose  and  verse 
of  resio-nation  in  the  languao^e.     But  to  understand  Pope,  we  must 
rememt)er  that  he  was  a  cripple  :  and  Byron  never   allows  us  to 
for^'et.  because  he  himself  never  forgot  it.     Accounts  differ  as  to 
the'^  extent  and  origin  of  his  deformity  :  and  the  doubts  on  the 
matter  are  not  removed  by  the  inconsistent  accounts  of  the  indel- 
icate   post-mortem    examination    made  by  Mr.  Trelawny  at  -"^Jeso- 
longhi.     It  is  certain  that  one  of  the  poet's  feet  was  either  at  birth 
or  at  a  verv  earlv  period,  so  seriously  clubbed  or  twisted  as  to  affect 
his  gait,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  his  habits.     It  also  appears 
that  the  surgical  means— boots,  bandages.  &c.— adopted  to  straight- 
en the  limb,  onlv  aggravated  the  evil.     His    sensitiveness  on    the 
subject  was   earlv  awakened  bv  careless  or  unfeelins;  references. 
"  VVhat  a  prettv  bov  Bvron  is  !  "  said  a  friend  of  his  nurse.     "  What 
a  pitv  he  has  such  k  le'e  !  "     On  which  the  child,  with  flashing  eves, 
cuttino-  at  her  with  a  babv's  whip,  cried    out.  "  Dinna  speak  of  it. 
His  mother  herself,  in  her  violent  fits,  when  the  boy  ran  round  the 
room  lauijhin?   at  her   attempt  to  catch  him.  used  to  say  he  was  a 
little  dog.  as  bad  as  his  father,  and  to  call  him  "  a  lame  brat    —an 
incident"  which   notoriously  su^srested  the  opening:  scene  of  the 
Deformed  Traits  formed.     In  the  height  of  his  popularity  he  fancied 
that  the  l>eg£rars'and  street-sweepers  in  London  were  mocking  him. 
He   satirised  and   discouraged  dancine ;  he   preferred  nding  and 
swimmin?  to  other  exercises,  because  thev  concealed  his  weakness  ; 
and  on  his  death-bed  asked  to  be  blistered  in  such  a  way  that  he 
miirht    not    be    called    on    to   expose  it.     The  Countess  Guicciou 
Ladv  Blessinirton.  and  others,  assure  us  thnt  in  .societv  few  would 
have  observed  the  defect  if   he  had  not  reierred  to  it ;  but  it  was 
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never  far  from  the  mind,  and  therefore   never  far  from  the  mouth, 
of  the  least  reticent  of  men. 

In  1792  he  was  sent  to  a  rudimentary  day  school  of  girls  and 
boys,  taught  by  a  Mr.  Bowers,  where  he  seems  to  have  learnt 
nothing  save  to  repeat  monosyllables  by  rote.  He  next  passed 
through  the  hands  of  a  devout  and  clever  clerg}-man.  named  Ross, 
under  whom,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  made  astonishing 
progress,  being  initiated  into  the  study  of  Roman  history,  and 
taking  special  delight  in  the  battle  of  Regillus.  Long  afterwards, 
when  standing  on  the  heights  of  Tusculum  and  looking  down  on 
the  httle  round  lake,  he  remembered  his  young  enthusiasm  and  his 
old  instructor.  He  next  came  under  the  charge  of  a  tutor  called 
Paterson.  whom  he  describes  as  ••  a  verj-  serious,  saturnine,  but 
kind  young  man.  He  was  the  son  of  my  shoemaker,  but  a  good 
scholar.  With  him  I  began  Latin,  and'  continued  till  I  went  to 
the  grammar  school,  where  I  threaded  all  the  classes  to  the  fourth 
when  1  was  recalled  to  England  by  the  demise  of  mv  uncle." 

Of  Byron's  early  school  days  there  is  little  further  record.  "We 
learn  from  scattered  hints  that  he  was  backward  in  technical  schol- 
arship, and  low  in  his  class,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
ambition  to  stand  high ;  but  that  he  eagerly  took  to  history  and 
romance,  especially  luxuriating  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  He  was 
an  indifferent  penman,  and  always  disliked  mathematics  ;  but  was 
noted  by  masters  and  mates  as  of  quick  temper,  eager  for  adventures, 
prone  to  sports,  always  more  ready  to  give  a  blow  than  to  take  one, 
affectionate,  though  resentful. 

When  his  cousin  was  killed  at  Corsica,  in  1794.  he  became  the 
next  heir  to  the  title.  In  1797,  a  friend  meaning  to  compliment  the 
boy.  said,  "  We  shall  have  the  pleasure  some  day  of  reading  your 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons."  he,  with  precocious  con- 
sciousness, rephed.  "  I  hope  not.  If  you  read  any  speeches  of 
mine,  it  will  be  in  the  House  of  Lords."  Similarly,  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  vear.  the  fierce  old  man  at  Newstead  died, 
and  the  voun?  lord's  name  was  called  at  school  with  -  Dominus  " 
prefixed' to  it.  his  emotion  was  so  great  that  he  was  unable  to  an- 
swer, and  burst  into  tears. 

Belonging  to  this  period  is  the  somewhat  shadowy  record  of  a 
childish  passion  for  a  distant  cousin  slightly  his  senior.  Mary  Duff, 
with  whom  he  claims  to  have  fallen  in  love  in  his  ninth  year.  We 
have  a  quaint  picture  of  the  pair  sitting:  on  the  grass  together,  the 
girl's  younger  sister  beside  them  playing  with  a  doll.  A  German 
critic  gravelv  remarks,  '' This  stranije  phenomenon  places  him 
beside  Dante."  Bvron  himself,  dilating  on  the  strength  of  his 
attachment,  tell  us  that  he  used  to  coax  a  maid  to  write  letters  for 
him.  and  that  when  he  was  sixteen,  on  being  informed  by  his 
mother  of  Mary's  marriage,  he  nearly  fell  into  convulsions.  But 
in  the  history-  of  the  calf-loves  of  poets  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  imaginative  afterthou2:ht  and  the  realitv.  This  equally 
applies  to  other  recollections  of  later  years.  Moore  remark.^ — 
"  that  the  charm  of  scenery,  which  derives  its  chief  power  from 
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fancy  and  association,  should  be  felt  at  an  age  when  fancy  is  yet 
hardly  awake  and  associations  are  but  few,  can  with  difficulty  be 
conceived."  But  i^etween  the  ages  of  eight  and  ten  an  apprecia- 
tion of  external  beauty  is  sufficiently  common.  No  one  doubts  the 
accuracy  of  Wordsworth's  account,  in  the  Prelude,  of  his  early 
half-sensuous  delight  in  mountain  glory.  It  is  impossible  to  define 
the  influence  of  Nature,  either  on  nations  or  individuals,  or  to  say 
beforehand  what  selection  from  his  varied  surroundings  a  poet  will 
for  artistic  purposes,  elect  to  make.  Shakspeare  rests  in  meadows 
and  glades,  and  leaves  to  Milton  "  Teneriffe  and  Atlas."  Burns, 
who  lived  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  in  daily  view  of  the 
hills  of  Arran,  never  alludes  to  them.  But  ii.  this  respect,  like 
Shelley,  Byron  was  inspired  by  a  passion  for  the  high-places  of  the 
earth.  Their  shadow  is  on  half  his  verse.  "  The  loftiest  peaks 
most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow  "  perpetually  remind  him  of  one  of 
his  constantly  recurring  refrains — 

"  He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 
Must  look  down  on  the  liate  of  those  below." 

In  the  course  of  1706,  after  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  at  Aber- 
deen, he  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  Ballater,  and  on  his  recovery 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  rambling  about  the  country.  "  From 
this  period,"  he  says,  "  I  date  my  love  of  mountainous  countries. 
I  can  never  forget  the  effect,  years  afterwards,  in  England,  of  the 
only  thing  I  had  long  seen,  even  in  miniature,  of  a  mountain,  in  the 
Malvern  Hills.  After  I  returned  to  Cheltenham  I  used  to  watch 
them  every  afternoon,  at  sunset,  with  a  sensation  which  I  cannot 
describe."  Elsewhere,  in  The  Island,  he  returns,  amid  allusions 
to  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  to  the  friends  of  his  youth  : — 

"  The  infant  rapture  still  survived  the  bov, 
And  Lach-na-gair  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  Troy, 
Mixed  Celtic  memories  with  the  Phrygian  mount, 
And  Highland  linns  with  Castalie's  clear  fount." 

The  poet,  owing  to  his  physical  defect,  was  not  agreat  climber, 
and  we  are  informed,  on  the  authority  of  his  nurse,  that  he  never' 
even  scaled  the  easily  attainable  summit  of  the  "steep  frowning" 
hill  of  which  he  has  made  sucii  effective  use.  But  the  impression 
of  it  from  a  distance  was  none  the  less  genuine.  In  the  midst  of 
a  generous  address,  in  Don  yuan,  to  Jeffrey,  he  again  refers  to 
the  same  associations  with  the  country  of  his  early  training; — 

"But  I  am  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  bred 
A  whole  one  ;  and  my  heart  flies  to  my  head 
As  '  I'.uld  Lang  Syne  '  brings  Scotlanil,  one  and  all — 
Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  blue  hills  and  clear  streams, 
The  Dee,  the  Don,  balgounic's  brig's  black  wall — 
All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 
Of  what  I  then  dreamt,  clothed  in  their  own  pall. 
Like  Banquo's  offspring.  ..."    > 
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Byron's  allusions  to  Scotland  are  variable  and  inconsistent. 
His  satire  on  her  reviewers  was  sharpened  by  the  show  of  national 
as  well  as  personal  antipathy;  and  when,  about  the  time  of  its  pre 
duction,  a  young  lady  remarked  that  he  had  a  little  of  the  northern 
manner  of  speech,  he  burst  out,  "  Good  God  !  I  hope  not.  I  would 
rather  the  whole  d — d  country  was  sunk  in  the  sea.  I  the  Scotch 
accent!"  But  in  the  passage  from  which  we  have  quoted  the 
gwirl  of  feeling  on  the  other  side  continues, — 

"  I  rail'd  at  Scots  to  show  my  wrath  and  wit, 
Which  must  be  own'd  was  sensitive  and  surly. 
Yet  'tis  in  vain  such  sallies  to  permit; 
They  cannot  quench  young  feelings,  fresh  and  early. 
I  scotch'd,  not  kill'd,  'the  Scotchman  in  my  blood, 
And  love  the  land  of  mountain  and  of  flood." 

This  suggests  a  few  words  on  a  question  of  more  than  local  in- 
terest. Byron's  most  careful  biographer  has  said  of  him:  "Al- 
though on  his  first  expedition  to  Greece  he  was  dressed  in  the  tar- 
tan of  the  Gordon  clan,  yet  the  whole  bent  of  his  mind,  and  the 
character  of  his  poetry,  are  anything  but  Scottish.  Scottish  na- 
tionality is  tainted  with  narrow  and  provincial  elements.  Byron's 
poetic  character,  on  the  other  hand,  is  universal  and  cosmopolitan. 
He  had  no  attachment  to  localities,  and  never  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  history  of  Scotland  and  its  romantic  legends." 
Somewhat  similarly  Thomas  Campbell  remarks  of  Burns,  "  He 
was  the  most  un-Scotsmanlike  of  Scotchmen,  having  no  caution." 
Rough  national  verdicts  are  apt  to  be  superficial.  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  in  a  review  of  Hawthorne,  has  commented  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  nobler  qualities  and  conquering  energy  of  the  English 
character  are  hidden,  not  only  from  foreigners,  but  from  ourselves, 
by  the  "detestable  lay  figure  "  of  John  Bull.  In  like  manner,  the 
obtrusive  type  of  the  "  canny  Scot  "  is  apt  to  make  critics  forget 
the  hot  heart  that  has  marked  the  early  annals  of  the  country,  from 
the  Hebrides  to  the  Borders,  with  so  much  violence,  and  at  the 
same  time  lias  been  the  source  of  so  much  strong  feeling  and  per- 
sistent purpose.  Of  late  years,  the  struggle  for  existence,  the 
temptations  of  a  too  ambitious  and  over-active  people  in  the  race 
for  wealth,  and  the  benumbing  effect  of  the  constant  profession  of 
beliefs  that  have  ceased  to  be  sincere,  have  for  the  most  part  stifled 
the  fervid  fire  in  calculatins:  prudence.  These  qualities  have  been 
adequately  combined  in  Scott  alone,  the  one  massive  and  com- 
plete literan,'  type  of  his  race.  Burns,  to  his  ruin,  had  only  the 
fire  :  tlie  same  is  true  of  Bvron,  wliose  t^enius.  in  some  respects 
less  s:enuine,  was  indefinitely  and  inevitablv  wider  His  intensely 
susceptible  nature  took  a  dve  from  everv  scene,  city,  and  society 
through  which  he  passed  ;  but  to  the  last  he  l^ore  with  him  the 
marks  of  a  descendant  of  the  Sea-Kinirs,  and  of  the  mad  Gordons 
in  whose  domains  he  had  first  learned  to  listen  to  the  sound  of 
the  "two  mighty  voices"  that  irf^'wtcd  and  inspired  him  through 
life. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1798  the  family,  /.£.,  his  mother — who  had 
sold  the  whole  of  her  household  furniture  for  75/.—  with  himself, 
and  a  maid,  set  south.  The  poet's  only  recorded  impression  of 
the  journey  is  a  gleam  of  Loch  Leven,  to  which  he  refers  in  one 
of  his  latest  letters.  He  never  revisited  the  land  of  his  birth. 
Our  next  glimpse  of  him  is  on  his  passing  the  toll-bar  of  Newstead, 
Mrs.  Byron  asked  the  old  woman  who  kept  it,  "  Who  is  the  next 
heir  ?  "  and  on  her  answer  "  They  say  it  is  a  little  boy  who  lives 
at  Aberdeen,"  "  This  is  he,  bless  him  !  "  exclaimed  the  nurse. 

Returned  to  the  ancestral  Abbey,  and  finding  it  half  ruined 
and  desolate,  they  migrated  for  a  time  to  the  neighbouring  Not- 
tingham. Here  the  child's  first  experience  was  another  course  of 
surgical  torture.  He  w-as  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  quack 
named  Lavender,  who  rubbed  his  foot  in  oil,  and  screwed  it  about 
in  wooden  machines.  This  useless  treatment  is  associated  with 
two  characteristic  anecdotes.  One  relates  to  the  endurance  which 
Byron,  on  every  occasion  of  mere  physical  trial,  was  capable  of 
displaying.  Mr.  Rogers,  a  private  tutor,  with  whom  he  was  read- 
ing passages  of  Virgil  and  Cicero,  remarked,  "  It  makes  me  un- 
comfortable, my  lord,  to  see  3'ou  sitting  there  in  such  pain  as  I 
know  you  must  be  suffering.  "  Never  mind,  Mr.  Rogers,"  said 
the  child,  "you  shall  not  see  any  signs  of  it  in  me."  The  other 
illustrates  his  precocious  delight  in  detecting  imposture.  Having 
scribbled  on  a  piece  of  paper  several  lines  of  mere  gibberish,  he 
brought  them  to  Lavender,  and  gravely  asked  what  language  it 
was;  and  on  receiving  the  answer,  "It  is  Italian,"  he  broke  into 
an  exultant  laugh  at  the  expense  of  his  tormentor.  Another 
story  survives,  of  his  vindictive  spirit  giving  birth  to  his  llrst 
rhymes.  A  meddling  old  lady,  who  used  to  visit  his  mother  and 
was  possessed  of  a  curious  belief  in  a  future  transmigration  to  our 
satellite — the  bleakness  of  whose  scenery  she  had  not  realised — 
having  given  him  some  cause  of  ol'fence,  he  stormed  out  to  his 
nurse  that  he  "  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  witch,"  and  vented 
his  wrath  in  the  couplet, — 

"  In  Xottingham  county  there  lives,  at  .Swan  Green, 
As  curst  .in  old  lady  as  ever  w;i.s  seen ; 
And  when  she  docs  die,  which  I  hope  will  be  soon, 
The  firmly  believes  she  will  go  to  the  moon." 

The  poet  himself  dates  his  "first  dash  into  poetry  "  a  year 
later  (1800).  from  his  juvenile  passion  for  his  cousin  Margaret 
Parker,  whose  subsequent  death  from  an  injury  caused  by  a  fall 
he  afterwards  deplored  in  a  forgotten  elegy.  "  I  do  not  recollect," 
he  writes  through  the  transfiguring  mists  of  memory,  "anything 
equal  to  the  traiisparetit  beauty  of  my  cousin,  or  to  the  sweetness 
of  her  temper,  during  the  short  periocl  of  our  intimacy.  She  looked 
as  if  she  had  Ix-en  made  out  of  a  rainbow — all  beauty  and  peace. 
My  passion  had  the  usu.d  effects  upon  me — I  could  not  sleep ;  I 
could  not  eat  ;  I  could  not  rest.  It  was  the  texture  of  my  life  to 
think  of   the  time  that  must  elapse  before  we  could   meet  again. 
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But  I  was  a  fool  then,  and  not  much  wiser  now."     Sic  transit 
iecunda. 

The  departure  at  a  somewhat  earher  date  of  May  Gray  for  her 
native  country  gave  rise  to  evidence  of  another  kind  of  affection. 
On  her  leaving,  he  presented  her  with  his  first  watch,  and  a  minia- 
ture by  Kay,  of  Edinburgii,  representing  him  with  a  bow  and  arrow 
in  his  hand  and  a  profusion  of  hair  over  his  shoulders.  He  con- 
tinued to  correspond  with  her  at  intervals.  Byron  was  always  be- 
loved by  his  servants.  This  nurse  afterwards  married  well,  and 
during  her  last  illness,  in  1827,  communicated  to  her  attendant.  Dr. 
Ewing,  of  Aberdeen,  recollections  of  the  poet,  from  which  his  biog- 
raphers have  drawn. 

In  the  summer  of  1799  he  was  sent  to  London,  entrusted  to  the 
medical  care  of  Dr.  Baillie  (brother  of  Joanna,  the  dramatist),  and 
placed  in  a  boarding  school  at  Dulwich,  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Glennie.  The  physician  advised  a  moderation  in  athletic  sports, 
which  the  patient  in  his  hours  of  liberty  was  constantly  apt  to  ex- 
ceed. The  teacher — who  continued  to  cherish  an  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  his  pupil,  even  when  he  was  told,  on  a  visit  to  Geneva 
in  181 7,  that  he  ought  to  have  "made  a  better  boy  of  him  " — testifies 
to  the  alacrity  with  which  he  entered  on  his  tasks,  his  plavful  good- 
humour  with  his  comrades,  his  reading  in  history  beyond  his  age, 
and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures.  "  In  my  study," 
he  states,  '*  he  found  many  books  open  to  him  :  among  others,  a 
set  of  our  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Churchill,  which  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  say  he  had  more  than  once  perused  from  beginning  to 
end."  One  of  the  books  referred  to  was  the  Narrative  of  the 
Shipwreck  of  the  ''■Juno'''  whicli  contains,  almost  word  for  word, 
the  account  of  the  "  two  fathers,"  in  Don  Juan.  Meanwhile  Mrs. 
Byron — whose  reduced  income  had  been  opportunely  augmented 
by  a  grant  of  a  300/.  annuity  from  the  Civil  List — after  revisiting 
Newstead,  followed  her  son  to  London,  and  took  up  her  residence 
in  a  house  in  Sloane-terrace.  She  was  in  the  liabit  of  having  him 
with  her  there  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  kept  him  from  school  for 
weeks,  introduced  him  to  idle  company,  and  in  other  ways  was  con- 
tinually hampering  his  progress. 

Byron  on  his  accession  to  tlie  peerage,  having  become  a  ward 
in  Chancery,  was  handed  over  by  the  Court  to  the  guardiansliip  of 
Lord  Carlisle,  nephew  of  the  admiral,  and  son  of  the  grand-aunt  of 
the  poet.  Like  his  mother,  this  earl  aspired  to  be  a  poet,  and  his 
tragedy,  The  Father's  Re^'em^e,  received  some  commendation  from 
Dr.  Johnson  ;  but  his  relations  with  his  illustrious  kinsman  were 
from  the  first  unsatisfactory.  In  answer  to  Dr.  Glennie's  appeal, 
he  exerted  his  authority  against  the  interruptions  to  his  ward's 
education  ;  but  the  attempt  to  mend  matters  led  to  such  outra'^cous 
exhibitions  of  temper  that  he  said  to  the  master,  "  I  can  iiavc  notic- 
ing morii  to  do  wilii  Mrs.  Byron  ;  you  must  now  manage  her  as  vou 
can."  Finally,  after  two  years  of  work,  which  she  had  done  her 
best  to  mar,  she  herself  requested  his  guardian  to  have  her  son  re- 
moved to  a  public  school,  and  accordingly  he  went  to  Harrow,  where 
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he  remained  till  the  autumn  of  1805.  The  first  vacation,  in  the 
summer  of  1801,  is  marked  by  his  visit  to  Cheltenham,  where  his 
mother,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  fair  amount  of  Scotch  supersti- 
tion, consulted  a  fortune-teller,  who  said  he  would  be  twice  married, 
the  second  time  to  a  foreigner. 

Harrow  was  then  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Joseph  Drury, 
one  of  the  most  estimable  of  its  distinguished  head-masters.  His 
account  of  the  first  impressions  produced  by  his  pupil,  and  his 
judicious  manner  of  handling  a  sensitive  nature,  cannot  with  advan- 
tage be  condensed.  "Mr.  Hanson,"  he  writes,  "  Lord  Byron's 
solicitor,  consigned  him  to  my  care  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  a 
half,  with  remarks  that  his  education  had  been  neglected ;  that  he 
was  ill  prepared  for  a  public  school ;  but  that  he  thought  there  was 
a  clevertiess  about  him.  After  his  departure  I  took  my  young  dis- 
ciple into  my  study,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  him  forward  by 
inquiries  as  to  his  former  amusements,  employments,  and  associ- 
ates, but  with  little  or  no  effect,  and  I  soon  found  that  a  wild  moun- 
tain colt  had  been  submitted  to  my  management.  But  there  was 
mind  in  his  eye.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  necessary  to  attach  him 
to  an  elder  boy;  but  the  information  he  received  gave  him  no 
pleasure  when  he  heard  of  the  advances  of  some  much  younger 
than  himself.  This  I  discovered,  and  assured  him  that  he  should 
not  be  placed  till  by  diligence  he  might  rank  with  those  of  his  own 
age.  His  manner  and  temper  soon  convinced  me  that  he  might 
be  led  by  a  silken  string  to  a  point,  rather  than  a  cable :  on  that 
principle  I  acted." 

After  a  time,  Dr.  Drury  tells  us  that  he  waited  on  Lord  Carlisle, 
who  wished  to  give  some  information  about  his  ward's  property 
and  to  inquire  respecting  his  abilities,  and  continues  :  "  On  the 
former  circumstance  I  made  no  remark  ;  as  to  the  latter  I  replied, 
'  He  has  talents,  my  lord,  which  will  add  lustre  to  his  rank.'  '  In- 
deed ! '  said  his  lordship,  with  a  degree  of  surprise  that,  according 
to  my  feehng,  did  not  express  in  it  all  the  satisfaction  I  expected." 
With,  perhaps,  unconscious  humour  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  we 
are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  tiie  indifference  proceeded  from  the 
jealousy  that  clings  to  poetasters,  from  incredulity,  or  a  feeling  that 
no  talent  could  add  lustre  to  rank. 

In  1804  Byron  refers  to  the  antipathy  his  mother  had  to  his 
guardian.  Later  he  expresses  gratitude  for  some  unknown  service, 
in  recognition  of  which  the  second  edition  of  the  Hours  of  Idleness 
was  dedicated  "  by  his  obliged  ward  and  affectionate  kinsman,"  to 
Lord  Carlisle.  The  tribute  being  coldly  received,  led  to  fresh 
estrangement,  and  when  Byron,  on  his  coming  of  age,  wrote  to 
remind  the  earl  of  the  fact,  in  expectation  of  being  introduced  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  he  had  for  answer  a  mere  formal  statement  of 
its  rules.  This  rebuff  affected  liim  as  Addison's  iMaise  of  Tickell 
affected  Pope,  and  the  following  lines  were  published  in  the  March 
of  the  same  year : — 

"  Lords  too  are  bards  !  such  things  at  times  befall, 
And  'tis  some  praise  in  peers  to  write  at  all. 
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Yet  did  or  taste  or  reason  sway'the  times, 

Ah !  who  would  take  their  titles  with  their  rhym 

Roscommon  !   Sheffield  I  with  your  spirits  fled, 

No  future  laurels  deck  a  noble  head  ; 

No  muse  will  cheer,  with  renovating  smile, 

The  paralytic  puling  of  Carlisle." 

In  prose  he  adds,  "  If,  before  I  escaped  from  my  teens,  I  said  anv- 
thing  in  favour  of  his  lordship's  paper-books  it  was  in  the  way  of 
dutiful  dedication,  and  more  from  the  advice  of  others  than  my  own 
judgment ;  and  I  seize  the  tirst  opportunity  of  pronouncing  my  sin- 
cere recantation."  As  was  frequently  the  case  with  him,  he  re- 
canted again.  In  a  letter  of  1814  he  expressed  to  Rogers  his 
regret  for  his  sarcasms  ;  and  in  his  reference  to  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Frederick  Howard,  in  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold^  he 
tried  to  make  amends  in  the  lines — 

"  Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng. 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line. 
And  partly  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wrong." 

This  is  all  of  any  interest  we  know  regarding  the  fitful  connection 
of  the  guardian  and  ward. 

Towards  Dr.  Drury  the  poet  continued  through  life  to  cherish 
sentiments  of  gratitude,  and  always  spoke  of  him  with  veneration. 
"He  was,"  he  says,  "the  best,  the  kindest  (and  yet  strict  too) 
friend  I  ever  iiad ;  and  I  look  on  him  still  as  a  father,  whose  warn- 
ings I  have  remembered  but  too  well,  though  too  late,  when  I  have 
erred,  and  whose  counsel  I  have  but  followed  when  I  have  done 
well  or  wisely," 

Great  educational  institutions  must  consult  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number  of  commonplace  minds,  by  regulations  against 
which  genius  is  apt  to  kick :  and  Byron,  who  was  by  nature  and 
lack  of  discipline  peculiarly  ill-fitted  to  conform  to  routine,  con- 
fesses that  till  the  last  year  and  a  half  he  hated  Harrow.  He 
never  took  kindly  to  the  studies  of  the  place,  and  was  at  no  time 
an  accurate  scholar.  In  the  Bards  and  Reviewers^  and  elsewhere, 
he  evinces  considerable  familiarity  with  the  leading  authors  of  an- 
tiquity, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  able  to  read  any  of  the 
nriore  difficult  of  them  in  the  original.  His  translations  are  gener- 
ally commonplace,  and  from  the  marks  on  his  books  he  must  have 
often  failed  to  trust  his  memory  for  the  meanings  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary Greek  words.  To  the  well-known  ]iassage  in  Childe  Harold 
on  Soracte  and  the  "  Latian  echoes  "  lie  appends  a  prose  comment 
which  preserves  its  interest  as  bearing  on  recent  educational  con- 
troversies :  "  I  wish  to  express  that  we  become  tired  of  the  task 
before  we  can  comprehend  the  beauty  ;  that  we  learn  by  rote  be- 
fore we  get  by  heart ;  that  the  freshness  is  worn  away,  and  the 
future  pleasure  and  advantage  deadened  and  destroyed,  at  an  age 
when  wc  can  neither  feel  nor  understand  the  power  of  composition, 
wliich  it  requires  an  acquaintance  with  life,  as  well  as  Latin  and 
Greek,  to  relish  or  to  reason  upon.  ...  In  some  parts  of  the  con- 
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tinent  young  persons  are  taught  from  common  authors,  and  do  not 
read  the  best  classics  till  their  maturity." 

Comparatively  slight  stress  was  then  laid  on  modern  languages. 
Byron  learnt  to  read  French  with  fluency,  as  he  certainly  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  great  works  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
but  he  spoke  it  with  so  littl.^  ease  or  accuracy  that  the  fact  was 
always  a  stumbling-block  to  his  meeting  Frenchmen  abroad.  Of 
German  he  had  a  mere  smattering.  Italian  was  the  only  language, 
besides  his  own,  of  which  he  was  ever  a  master.  But  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  general  reading  was  remarkable.  His  list  of 
books,  drawn  up  in  1807,  includes  more  history  and  biography  than 
most  men  of  education  read  during  a  long  life  ;  a  fair  load  of  philos- 
ophy ;  the  poets  en  ?nasse;  among  orators,  Demosthenes,  Cicero, 
and  Parliamentary  debates  from  the  Revolution  to  the  year  1742; 
pretty  copious  divinity,  including  Blair,  Tillotson,  Hooker,  with  the 
characteristic  addition — "  all  very  tiresome.  1  abhor  books  of  re- 
ligion, though  I  reverence  and  love  my  God  without  the  blasphe- 
mous notion3  of  sectaries."  Lastly,  under  the  head  of  "  Miscel- 
lanies "  we  have  Spectator,  Rambler,  World,  &c.,  &c. ;  among 
novels,  the  works  of  Cervantes,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Richardson, 
Mackenzie,  Sterne,  Rabelais,  and  Rousseau.  He  recommends 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  as  the  best  storehouse  for 
second-hand  quotations,  as  Sterne  and  others  have  found  it,  and 
tells  us  that  the  great  part  of  the  books  named  were  perused  before 
the  as;e  of  fifteen.  Makine:  allowance  for  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
poet's  autobiographic  sketches  are  emphatically  "  Dichtnng  una 
VValirheit,'^  we  can  believe  that  he  was  an  omnivorous  reader — "  I 
read  eating,  read  in  bed,  read  when  no  one  else  reads" — and  hav- 
ing a  memory  only  less  retentive  than  Macaulay's,  acquired  so 
much  general  information  as  to  be  suspected  of  picking  it  up  from 
Reviews.  He  himst-If  declares  that  he  never  read  a  Review  till 
he  was  eighteen  years  old — when  he  himself  wrote  one,  utterly 
worthless,  on  Wordsworth. 

At  Harrow,  Byron  pr--ved  himself  capable  of  violent  fits  of 
work,  but  of  "few  continuous  drudgeries."  He  would  turn  out  an 
unusual  number  of  hexameters,  and  again  lapse  into  as  much  idle- 
ness as  tiie  teachers  would  tolerate.  His  forte  was  in  declama- 
tion :  his  attitude  and  delivery,  and  power  of  extemporising,  sur- 
prised even  critical  listeners  into  unguarded  praise.  "  My  quali- 
ties," he  says,  '•  were  much  more  oratorical  and  martial  than  poeti- 
cal;  no  one  had  the  least  notion  that  I  should  subside  into  poesy." 
Unpopular  at  first,  he  began  to  like  school  when  he  had  fought  his 
way  to  be  a  champion,  and  from  his  energy  in  sports  more  than 
from  the  impression  produced  by  his  talents  had  come  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  leader  among  his  fellows.  Unfortunately,  towards  the 
closH  of  his  course,  in  1805,  the  headsliip  of  Harrow  changed  hands. 
Dr.  Drurv  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Butler.  This  event 
suggested  the  lines  beginning — 

"  Where  .ire  those  honours,  Ida,  once  yonr  own, 
When  Probus  fiU'd  your  magisterial  throne  ?  " 
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The  appointment  was  generally  unpopular  among  the  boys,  whose 
sympathies  were  enlisted  in  favour  of  Henry  Drury,  the  son  of 
their  former  master,  and  Dr.  Butler  seems  for  a  time  to  have  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  maintaining  discipline.  Byron,  always 
"  famous  for  rowing,"  was  a  ringleader  of  the  rebellious  party,  and 
compared  himself  to  Tyrtasus.  On  one  occasion  he  tore  down  the 
window-gratings  in  a  room  of  the  school-house,  with  the  remark 
that  they  darkened  the  hall ;  on  another  he  is  reported  to  have 
refused  a  dinner  invitation  from  the  master,  with  the  impertinent 
remark  that  he  would  never  think  of  asking  him  in  return  to  dine 
at  Newstead.  On  the  other  hand,  he  seems  to  have  set  limits  to 
the  mutiny,  and  prevented  some  of  the  boys  from  setting  their 
desks  on  fire  by  pointing  to  their  fathers'  names  carved  on  them. 
Byron  afterwards  expressed  regret  for  his  rudeness  ;  but  Butler  re- 
mains in  his  verse  as  "  Pomposus  of  narrow  brain,  yet  of  a  nar- 
rower soul." 

Of  the  poet's  free  hours,  during  the  last  years  of  his  residence, 
which  he  refers  to  as  among  the  happiest  of  his  life,  many  were 
spent  in  solitary  musing  by  an  elm-tree,  near  a  tomb  to  which  his 
name  has  been  given — a  spot  commanding  a  far  view  of  London, 
of  Windsor  "  blossomed  high  in  tufted  trees,"  and  of  the  green 
fields  that  stretch  between,  covered  in  spring  with  the  white  and 
red  snow  of  apple  blossom.  The  others  were  devoted  to  the  soci- 
ety of  his  chosen  comrades.  Byron,  if  not  one  of  the  safest,  was 
one  of  the  warmest  of  friends,  and  he  plucked  the  more  eagerly 
at  the  choicest  fruit  of  English  public  school  and  college  life,  from 
the  feeling  he  so  pathetically  expresses, — 

"  Is  there  no  cause  beyond  the  common  claim, 
Endear'd  to  all  in  childhood's  very  name .' 
Ah,  sure  some  stronger  impulse  viljrates  here, 
Which  whispers  Friendship  will  be  doubly  dear 
To  one  who  thus  for  kindred  hearts  must  roam, 
And  seek  abroad  the  love  denied  at  home. 
Those  hearts,  dear  Ida,  have  I  found  in  thee — 
A  home,  a  world,  a  paradise  to  me." 

Of  his  Harrow  intimates,  the  most  prominent  were  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  the  poet's  favoured  fag ;  Lord  Clare  (the  Lycus  of  the 
Childish  Recollections)',  Lord  Delawarr  (the  Euryalus):  John  Wing- 
field  (Alonzo),  who  died  at  Coimbra.  iSt  i  ;  Cecil  Tattersall  (Davus); 
Edward  Noel  Long  (Cleon) ;  Wildman,  afterwards  proprietor  of 
Newstead  :  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Of  the  last,  his  torm-fellow  and 
most  famous  of  his  mates,  the  story  is  told  of  his  being  unmerci- 
fully beaten  for  offering  resistance  to  his  fag  master,  and  Byron 
rushing  up  to  intercede  with  an  offer  to  take  half  the  blows.  Peel 
was  an  exact  contemporary,  having  been  born  in  the  same  year, 
1788.  It  has  been  remarked  that  most  of  the  poet's  associates 
were  his  juniors,  and,  less  fairly,  that  he  liked  to  regard  them  as 
his  satellites.  15ut  even  at  Dulwich  his  ostentation  of  rank  had 
provoked  for  him  the  nickname  of  "the  old  Enijlish  baron."  To 
Wildman,  who,  as  a  senior,  had  a  right  of  inflicting  chastisement 
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for  offences,  he  said,  "  I  find  you  have  got  Delawarr  on  your  list; 
pray  don't  lick  him."  "  Why  not  ?  "  was  the  reply.  "  Why,  1  don't 
know,  except  that  he  is  a  brother  peer."  Again,  he'  interfered 
with  the  more  effectual  arm  of  physical  force  to  rescue  a  junior 
protrge — lame  like  himself,  and  otherwise  much  weaker — from  the 
ill-treatment  of  some  hulking  tyrant.  "  Harness, '  he  said,  "if  any 
one  bullies  you,  tell  me.  and  I'll  thrash  him  if  I  can  ;  "  and  he  kept 
his  word.  Harness  became  an  accomplished  clerg3-man  and  minor 
poet,  and  has  left  some  pleasing  reminiscences  of  his  former  patron. 
The  prodigy  of  the  school,  George  Sinclair,  was  in  the  habit  of 
writing  the  poet's  exercises,  and  getting  his  battles  fought  for  him 
in  return.  His  bosom  friend  was  Lord  Clare.  To  him  his  confi- 
dences were  most  freely  given,  and  his  most  affectionate  verses 
addressed.  In  the  characteristic  stanzas  entitled  "  L'amitie  est 
I'amour  sans  ailes,"  we  feel  as  if  between  them  the  qualifying 
phrase  might  have  been  omitted  ;  for  their  letters,  carefully  pre- 
served on  either  side,  are  a  record  of  the  jealous  complaints  and  the 
reconciliations  of  lovers.  In  1S21  Byron  writes,  "  I  never  hear  the 
name  Clare  without  a  beating  of  the  heart  even  now  ;  and  I  write 
it  with  the  feelings  of  1803-4-5.  ad  i?ifiHititm"  At  the  same  date 
he  says  of  an  accidental  meeting  :  "  It  annihilated  for  a  moment 
all  the  years  between  the  present  time  and  the  days  of  Harrow. 
It  was  a  new  and  inexplicable  feeling,  like  a  rising  from  the  grave 
to  me.  Clare  too  was  much  agitated — more  in  appearance  than  I 
was  myself — for  I  could  feel  his  heart  beat  to  his  fingers'  ends, 
unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  pulse  of  my  own  which  made  me  think 
so.  We  were  but  five  minutes  together  on  the  public  road,  but  I 
hardly  recollect  an  hour  of  my  existence  that  could  be  weighed 
against  them."  They  were  "  all  that  l)rothers  should  be  but  the 
name  ;  "  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  this  relationship  between  the 
greatest  genius  of  the  new  time  and  the  son  of  the  statesman  who, 
in  the  preceding  age,  stands  out  serene  and  strong  amid  the  swarm 
of  turbulent  rioters  and  ranting  orators  by  whom  he  was  surrounded 
and  reviled. 

Before  leaving  Harrow  the  poet  had  passed  through  the  expe- 
rience of  a  passion  of  another  kind,  with  a  result  that  unhappily 
coloured  his  life.  Accounts  differ  as  to  his  first  meeting  witii  Alary 
Ann  Chaworth,  the  heiress  of  the  family  whose  estates  adjoined 
his  own,  and  daughter  of  the  race  that  had  held  with  his  such 
varied  relations.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  dates  the  introduction 
previous  to  his  trip  to  Cheltenham,  l)ut  it  seems  not  to  have  ripened 
into  intimacy  till  a  later  period.  Byron,  wlio  had,  in  the  autumn  of 
1802,  visited  his  mother  at  Bath,  joined  in  a  masquerade  there,  and 
attracted  attention  by  the  liveliness  of  his  manners.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Mrs.  Byron  again  settled  at  Nottingham,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  second  and  longer  visit  to  her  he  frequently  passed  the  night 
at  the  Abbey,  of  which  Lord  Grey  de  Rulhven  was  then  a  tem- 
pc)rary  tenant.  This  was  the  occasion  of  his  renewing  iiis  acquaint- 
ance willi  the  Cliaworths,  who  invited  him  to  their  seat  at  Annesley. 
He  used  at  first  to  return  every  evening  to  Newstead,  giving  the 
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excuse  that  the  family  pictures  would  come  down  and  take  revenge 
on  him  for  his  grand-uncle's  deed,  a  fancy  repeated  in  the  Siege  0/ 
Corinth.  Latterly  he  consented  to  stay  at  Annesley,  which  thus 
became  his  headquarters  during  the  remainder  of  the  holidays  of 
1803.  The  rest  of  the  six  weeks  were  mainly  consumed  in  an  ex- 
cursion to  Matlock  and  Castlcton,  in  the  same  companionship. 
This  short  period,  with  the  exception  of  prologue  and  epilogue, 
embraced  the  old  story  of  his  first  real  love.  Byron  was  on  this 
occasion  in  earnest  :  he  wished  to  marry  Miss  Chaworth,  an  event 
which,  he  says,  would  have  "joined  broad  lands,  healed  an  old 
feud,  and  satisfied  at  least  one  heart." 

The  intensity  of  his  passion  is  suggestively  brought  before  us  in 
an  account  of  hi's  crossing  the  Styx  of  the  Peak  cavern,  alone  with 
the  lady  and  the  Charon  of  the  boat.  In  the  same  passage  he  in- 
forms us  that  he  had  never  told  his  love  ;  but  that  she  had  discov- 
ered—it is  obvious  that  she  never  returned — it.  We  have  another 
vivid  picture  of  his  irritation  when  she  was  waltzing  in  his  presence 
at  Matlock;  then  an  account  of  their  riding  together  in  the  country 
on  their  return  to  the  family  residence  ;  again,  of  his  bending  over 
the  piano  as  she  was  playing  the  Welsh' air  of  "  Mary  Anne;" 
and,  lastly,  of  his  overhearing  her  heartless  speech  to  her  maid, 
which  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the  real  state  of  affairs — ''  Do  you 
think  I  could  care  for  that  lame  boy  ?  " — upon  which  he  rushed 
out  of  the  house,  and  ran,  like  a  hunted  creature,  to  Newstead. 
Thence  he  shortly  returned  from  the  rougher  school  of  life  to  his 
haunts  and  tasks  at  Harrow.  A  year  later  the  pair  again  met  to 
take  farewell,  on  the  hill  of  Annesley — an  incident  he  has  commem- 
orated in  two  short  stanzas,  that  have  the  sound  of  a  wind  moan- 
ing over  a  moor.  "  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "the  next  time  I  see  you, 
you  will  be  Mrs.  Chaworth.''"  "  I  hope  so,"  she  replied  (her  be- 
trothed, Mr.  Musters,  had  agreed  to  assume  her  family  name). 
The  announcement  of  her  marriage,  which  took  place  in  August, 
1805,  was  made  to  him  by  his  mother,  with  the  remark,  "  I  have 
some  news  for  you.  Take  out  your  handkerchief  ;  you  will  require 
it."  On  hearing  what  she  had  to  say,  with  forced  calm  he  turned 
the  conversation  to  other  subjects  ;  but  he  was  long  haunted  by  a 
loss  which  he  has  made  the  tiieme  of  many  of  his  verses.  In  1807 
he  sent  to  the  lady  herself  the  lines  beginning — 

"  O  had  my  fate  been  joined  with  thine." 

In  the  following  year  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  at  An- 
nesley, and  was  visibly  affected  by  the  sight  of  the  infant  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Chaworth,  to  whom  he  addressed  a  touching  congratula- 
tion. Shortly  afterwards,  when  about  to  leave  England  for  the 
first  time,  he  finally  addressed  her  in  the  stanzas — 

"  'Tis  done,  and  shivering  in  the  gale, 
The  bark  unfurls  her  snowy  sail." 

Some  years  later,  having  an  opportunity  of  revisiting  the  family  of 
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his  successful  rival,  Mrs.  Leigli  dissuaded  him.  "  Don't  go,"  she 
said,  "if  you  do  you  will  certainly  fall  in  love  again,  and  there  will 
be  a  scene."  The  romance  of  the  story  culminates  in  the  famous 
Dream,  a  poem  of  unequal  merit,  but  containing  passages  of  real 
pathos,  written  in  the  year  i8i6  at  Diodati,  as  we  are  told,  amid  a 
flood  of  tears. 

Miss  Chaworth's  attractions,  beyond  those  of  personal  beauty, 
seem  to  have  been  mainly  due — a  common  occurrence — to  the 
poet's  imagination.  A  young  lady,  two  years  his  senior,  of  a  lively 
and  volatile  temper,  she  enjoyed  the  stolen  interviews  at  the  gate 
between  the  grounds,  and  laughed  at  the  ardent  letters,  passed 
through  a  confidant,  of  the  still  awkward  youth  whom  she  regarded 
as  a  boy.  She  had  no  intuition  to  divine  the  presence,  or  appreci- 
ate the  worship,  of  one  of  the  future  master-minds  of  England,  nor 
any  aml^ition  to  ally  herself  with  the  wild  race  of  Newstead,  and 
preferred  her  hale,  commonplace,  fox-hunting  squire.  "  She  was 
the  beau  ideal,''  says  Byron,  in  the  first  accurate  prose  account  of  the 
affair,  written  in  1823,  a  few  days  before  his  departure  for  Greece, 
"  of  all  that  my  youthful  fancy  could  paint  of  beautiful.  And  I 
have  taken  all  my  fables  about  the  celestial  nature  of  women  from 
the  perfection  my  imagination  created  in  her.  I  say  created  ;  for  I 
found  her,  like  the  rest  of  the  sex,  anything  but  angelic." 

Mrs.  Musters  (her  husband  re-asserted  his  right  to  his  own 
name)  had  in  the  long-run  reason  to  regret  her  choice.  The  ill- 
assorted  pair,  after  some  unhappy  years,  resolved  on  separation ; 
and  falling  into  bad  health  and  w-orse  spirits,  the  "  bright  morning 
star  of  Annesley  "  passed  under  a  cloud  of  mental  darkness.  She 
died,  in  1832,  of  fright  caused  by  a  Nottingham  riot.  On  the  de- 
cease of  Musters,  in  1850.  every  relic  of  her  ancient  family  was 
sold  by  auction  and  scattered  to  the  winds. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CAMBRIDGE,   AND   FIRST  PERIOD  OF   AUTHORSHIP. 

In  October,  1805,  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Drury,  Byron  was  re- 
moved to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  kept  up  a  connexion  with 
the  University  for  less  than  three  years  of  very  irregular  attendance, 
during  which  we  hear  nothing  of  his  studies,  except  the  contempt 
for  them  expressed  in  some  of  the  least  effective  passages  of  his 
early  satires.  He  came  into  residence  in  bad  temper  and  low 
spirits.  His  attachment  to  Harrow  characteristically  redoubled  as 
the  time  drew  near  to  leave  it,  and  his  rest  was  broken  "  for  the 
last  quarter,  with  counting  the  hours  that  remained."  He  was 
about  to  start  by  himself,  with  the  heavy  feeling  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  boy,  and  yet  against  his  choice,  for  he  wished  to  go  to 
Oxford.  The  Hours  of  Idleness,  the  product  of  this  period,  are 
fairly  named.  He  was  so  idle  as  regards  "  problems  mathematic," 
and  "barbarous  Latin,"  that  it  is  matter  of  surprise  to  learn  that  he 
was  able  to  take  his  degree,  as  he  did,  in  March,  1808. 

A  good  German  critic,  dwelling  on  the  comparatively  narrow 
range  of  studies  to  which  the  energies  of  Cambridge  were  then 
mainly  directed,  adds,  somewhat  rashly,  that  English  national  lit- 
erature stands  for  the  most  part  beyond  the  range  of  the  academic 
circle.  This  statement  is  often  reiterated  with  persistent  inaccu- 
racy;  but  the  most  casual  reference  to  biography  informs  us  that 
at  least  four-fifths  of  the  leading  statesmen,  reformers,  and  philos- 
ophers of  England  have  been  nurtured  within  the  walls  of  her 
universities,  and  cherished  a  portion  of  their  spirit.  From  them 
have  sprung  the  intellectual  fires  that  have,  at  every  crisis  of  our 
history,  kindled  the  nation  into  a  new  life  ;  from  the  age  of  Wycliffe, 
through  those  of  Latimer,  Locke,  Gibbon,  Macaulay,  to  the  present 
reign  of  Physicists,  comparatively  few  of  the  motors  of  their  age 
have  been  wholly  "  without  the  academic  circle."  Analysing  with 
the  same  view  the  lives  of  the  British  poets  of  real  note  from  Bar- 
bour to  Tennyson,  we  tind  the  ]>roiX)rtion  of  University  men  in- 
creases. "  Poeta  nascitur  et  fit ; "  and  if  the  demands  of  technical 
routine  have  sometimes  tended  to  stifle  the  comparative  repose  of 
a  seclusion  "  unravaged  "  by  the  fierce  activities  around  it.  the 
ha!)ito[  cKvellinii  on  the  old  wisdom  and  harj^ing  on  llie  ancient 
strings,  is  calcuialed  to  foster  tlie  poetic  teni])er  and  enrich  its  re- 
sources. The  discouraging  effect  of  a  somelimes  supercilious  and 
conservative  criticism  is  not  an  unmixed  evil.     The  verse-writer 
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who  can  be  snuffed  out  by  the  cavils  of  a  tutorial  drone  is  a 
poetaster  silenced  for  his  country's  good.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
to  original  minds,  bubbling  with  spontaneity,  or  arrogant  with  the 
consciousness  of  power,  the  discipline  is  hard,  and  the  restraint 
excessive  ;  and  that  the  men  whom  their  colleges  are  most  proud 
to  remember,  have  handled  them  severely.  Bacon  inveighs  against 
the  scholastic  trifling  of  his  day;  Milton  talks  of  the  waste  of 
time  on  litigious  brawling  ;  Locke  mocks  at  the  logic  of  the  schools  ; 
Cowley  complains  of  being  taught  words,  not  things  ;  Gibbon  re- 
joices over  his  escape  from  the  port  and  prejudice  of  jNIagdalen  ; 
Wordsworth  contemns  the  "  trade  in  classic  niceties,"  and  roves 
'•  in  magisterial  liberty"  by  the  Cam,  as  afterwards  among  the  hills. 
Buc  all  those  hostile  critics  owe  much  to  the  object  of  their 
animadversion.  Any  schoolboy  can  refer  the  preference  of  Light 
to  Fruit  in  the  Novum  Organiim,  half  of  Counts  and  Lycidas,  the 
stately  periods  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  and  the  severe  beauties  of 
Laodamia,  to  the  better  influences  of  academic  training  on  the 
minds  of  their  authors.  Similiarly,  the  richest  pages  of  Byron's 
work — from  the  date  of  The  Curse  of  Minen'a  to  that  of  the 
"  Isles  of  Greece  " — are  brightened  by  lights  and  adorned  by  al- 
lusions due  to  his  training,  imperfect  as  it  was,  on  the  slopes  of 
Harrow,  and  the  associations  fostered  during  his  truant  years  by 
the  sluggish  stream  of  his  '•  Injusta  noverca."  At  her,  however, 
he  continued  to  rail  as  late  as  the  pubHcation  of  Beppo,  in  the  75th 
and  the  76th  stanzas  of  which  we  find  another  cause  of  complaint — 

"  One  hates  an  author  that's  all  author,  fellows 
In  foolscap  uniforms  turn'd  up  with  ink — 
So  very  anxious,  clever,  line,  and  jealous. 
One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think." 

Then,  after  commending  Scott,  Rogers,  and  Moore  for  being  men 
of  the  world,  he  proceeds  : — 

"  But  for  the  children  of  the  '  mighty  mothers,' 
The  would-be  wits  and  caii't-bc  gentlemen, 
I  leave  them  to  the  daily  '  Tea  is  ready,' 
Snug  coterie,  and  literary  lady." 

This  attack,  which  called  forth  a  counter-invective  of  unusual 
ferocity  from  some  unknown  scribbler,  is  the  expression  of  a  senti- 
ment which,  sound  enough  within  limits,  Byron  pushed  to  an  ex- 
treme. He  had  a  rooted  dislike  of  professional  liil^rateurs,  and 
was  always  haunted  by  a  dread  that  they  would  claim  equality 
with  him  on  the  common  ground  of  authorship.  He  aspired 
through  life  to  the  superiority  of  a  double  distinction — that  of  a 
peer  among  poets,  and  a  poet  among  peers.  In  this  same  spirit  he 
resented  the  comparison  frequently  made  between  him  and  Rous- 
seau, and  insisted  on  points  of  contrast.  "  He  had  a  bad  memory 
— I  a  good  one.  He  was  of  the  people — I  of  the  aristocracy." 
Byron  was  capable  of  unbending  where  the  difference  of  rank  was  so 
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great  that  it  could  not  be  ignored.  On  this  principle  we  may  ex- 
plain his  enthusiastic  regard  for  the  chorister  Eddlestone,  from 
whom  he  received  the  corneHan  that  is  the  theme  of  some  of  his 
verses,  and  whose  untimely  death  in  iSri  lie  sincerely  mourned. 

Of  his  Harrow  friends,  Harness  and  Long  in  due  course  fol- 
lowed him  to  Cambridge,  where  their  common  pursuits  were  re- 
newed. With  the  latter — who  was  drowned  in  1809,  on  a  passage 
to  Lisbon  with  his  regiment — he  spent  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time  on  the  Cam,  swimming  and  diving,  in  which  art  they  were 
so  expert  as  to  pick  up  eggs,  plates,  thimbles,  and  coins  from  a 
depth  of  fourteen  feet — incidents  recalled  to  the  poet's  mind  by 
reading  Milton's  invocation  to  Sabrina.  During  tlie  same  period 
he  distinguished  himself  at  cricket,  as  in  boxing,  riding,  and  shoot- 
ing. Of  his  skill  as  a  rider  there  are  various  accounts.  He  was 
an  undoulited  marksman,  and  his  habit  of  carrying  about  pistols, 
and  use  of  them  wherever  he  went,  was  often  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance and  alarm.  He  professed  a  theoretical  objection  to  duelling, 
but  was  as  ready  to  take  a  challenge  as  Scott,  and  more  ready  to 
send  one. 

Regarding  the  masters  and  professors  of  Cambridge,  Byron  has 
little  to  say.  His  own  tutor,  Tavell,  appears  pleasantly  enough  in 
his  verse,  and  he  commends  the  head  of  his  college,  Dr.  Lort 
Mansel,  for  dignified  demeanour  in  his  office  and  a  past  reputation 
for  convivial  wit.  His  attentions  to  Professor  Hailstone  at  Harrow- 
gate  were  graciously  offered  and  received  ;  but  in  a  letter  to  Mur- 
ray he  gives  a  graphically  abusive  account  of  Porson,  '•  hiccuping 
Greek  like  a  Helot  "  in  his  cups.  The  poet  was  first  introduced  at 
Cambridge  to  a  brilliant  circle  of  contemporaries,  whose  talents  or 
attainments  soon  made  them  more  or  less  conspicuous,  and  most 
of  whom  are  interesting  on  their  own  account  as  well  as  from  their 
connexion  with  the  subsequent  phases  of  his  career.  By  common 
consent  Charles  Skinner  ^latthews,  son  of  the  member  for  Here- 
fordsiiire,  1S02-6,  was  the  most  remarkable  of  the  group.  Distin- 
guished alike  for  scholarship,  physical  and  mental  courage,  subtlety 
of  thought,  humour  of  fancy,  and  fascinations  of  character,  this 
young  man  seems  to  have  made  an  impression  on  the  undergradu- 
ates of  his  own,  similar  to  that  left  by  Charles  Austin  on  those  of 
a  later  generation.  The  loss  of  this  friend  Byron  always  regarded 
as  an  incalculable  calamity.  In  a  note  to  C/uhie  Harold  \\q  writes: 
"  I  should  have  ventured  on  a  verse  to  the  memory  of  Matthews, 
were  he  not  too  much  above  all  praise  of  mine.  His  powers  of 
mind  shown  in  the  attainment  of  greater  honours,  against  the  ablest 
candidates,  than  those  of  any  graduate  on  record  at  Cambridge, 
have  sufficiently  established  his  fame  on  the  spot  where  it  was  ac- 
quired;  Jivhile  his  softer  qualities  live  in  the  recollection  of  friends 
who  loved  him  too  well  to  envy  his  superiority."  He  was  drowned 
while  bathing  alone  among  the  reeds  of  the  Cam,  in  the  summer 
of  181 1. 

In  a  letter  written  from  Ravenna  in  1820,  Byron,  in  answer  \o 
a  request  for  contributions  to  a  proposed  memoir,  introduces  -ato 
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his  notes  much  autobiographical  matter.  In  reference  to  a  joint 
visit  to  Newstead  he  writes  :  "  Matthews  and  myself  had  travelled 
down  from  London  together,  talking  all  the  way  incessantly  upon 
one  single  topic.  When  we  got  to  Loughborough,  I  know  not  what 
chasm  had  made  us  diverge  for  a  moment  to  some  other  subject,  at 
which  he  was  indignant.  'Come,'  said  he,  'don't  let  us  break 
through  ;  let  us  go  on  as  we  began,  to  our  journey's  end ; '  and  so 
he  continued,  and  was  as  entertaining  as  ever  to  the  very  end.  He 
had  previously  occupied,  during  my  year's  absence  from  Cambridge, 
my  rooms  in  Trinity,  with  tlie  furniture;  and  Jones  (the  gyp),  in 
his  odd  way,  had  said,  in  putting  him  in,  'Mr.  Matthews,  I  rec- 
commend  to  your  attention  not  to  damage  any  of  the  movables, 
for  Lord  Byron,  sir,  is  a  young  man  of  iutnultnous  passions.^ 
Matthews  was  delighted  with  tliis,  and  whenever  anybody  came  to 
visit  him,  begged  them  to  handle  the  very  door  with  caution,  and 
used  to  repeat  Jones's  admonition  in  his  tone  and  manner.  .  .  .  He 
had  the  same  droll  sardonic  way  about  everything.  A  wild  Irish- 
man, named  F.,  one  evening  beginning  to  say  something  at  a  large 
supper,  Matthews  roared,  '  Silence  ! '  and  then,  pointing  to  F., 
cried  out,  in  the  words  of  the  oracle,  'Orson  is  endowed  with 
reason.'  When  Sir  Henr\-  Smith  was  expelled  from  Cambridge 
for  a  row  with  a  tradesman  named  '  Hiron,'  Matthews  solaced  him- 
self with  shouting  under  Hiron's  windows  every  evening — 

'  Ah  me  I  what  perils  do  environ 
The  man  who  meddles  with  hot  Hiron  I 

He  was  also  of  that  band  of  scoffers  who  used  to  rouse  Lort 
Mansel  from  his  slumbers  in  the  lodge  of  Trinity;  and  when  he 
appeared  at  the  window,  foaming  with  wrath,  and  crying  out,  '  I 
know  you,  gentlemen — I  know  you  ! '  were  wont  to  reply,  'We 
beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lort.     Good  Lort,  deliver  us  !'  " 

The  whole  letter,  written  in  the  poet's  mature  and  natural  style, 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  social  life  and  surroundings  of  his  Cam- 
bridge days  :  how  much  of  the  set  and  sententious  moralising  of 
some  of  his  formal  biographers  might  we  not  have  spared,  for  a 
report  of  the  conversation  on  tlie  road  from  London  to  Newstead. 
Of  the  others  gathered  round  tlie  same  centre,  Scrope  Davies  en- 
listed the  largest  share  of  Byron's  affections.  To  liim  he  wrote 
after  the  catastrophe  :  "  Come  to  me,  Scrope  ;  I  am  almost  deso- 
late—left alone  in  the  world.  I  had  but  you,  and  H.,  and  M.,  and 
let  me  enjoy  tlie  survivors  while  1  can."  Later  he  says,  "  Matthews, 
Davies,  Hobhouse,  and  myself  formed  a  coterie  of  our  own. 
Davies  has  always  beaten  us  all  in  the  war  of  words,  and  by  col- 
loquial powers  at  once  delighted  and  kept  us  in  order ;  even  M. 
yielded  to  the  dashing  vivacity  of  S.  D."  The  last  is  everywhere 
commended  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit  and  repartee  :  he  was 
never  afraid  to  speak  tlie  truth.  Once  when  the  poet,  in  one  of 
his  fits  of  pclulnnce.  exclaimed,  intending  to  produce  a  terrible  im- 
pression, "  I  shall  ^omad  f"  Davies  calmly  and  cuttingly  observed, 
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"  It  is  much  more  like  silliness  tlian  madness  ! "  He  was  the  only 
man  who  ever  laid  Byron  under  any  serious  pecuniary  obligation, 
having  lent  him  4800/.  in  some  time  of  strait.  This  was  repaid  on 
March  27,  18 14,  when  the  pair  sat  up  over  champagne  and  claret 
from  six  till  midnight,  after  which  "  Scrope  could  not  be  got  into 
the  carriage  on  the  way  liome,  but  remained  tipsy  and  pious  on  his 
knees."  JDavieswas  much  disconcerted  at  the  influence  which  the 
sceptical  opinions  of  Matthews  threatened  to  exercise  over  Byron's 
mind.  The  fourth  of  this  quadrangle  of  amity  was  John  Cam  Hob- 
house,  afterwards  Lord  Broughton,  the  steadfast  friend  of  the 
poet's  whole  life,  the  companion  of  his  travels,  the  witness  of  his 
marriage,  the  executor  of  his  will,  the  zealous  guardian  and  vindi- 
cator of  his  fame.  His  ability  is  abundantly  attested  by  the  im- 
pression he  left  on  his  contemporaries,  his  published  description  of 
the  Pilgrimage,  and  subsequent  literary  and  political  career.  Byron 
bears  witness  to  the  warmth  of  his  affections  and  the  charms  of  his 
conversation,  and  to  the  candour  which,  as  he  confessed  to  Lady 
Blessington,  sometimes  tried  his  patience.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  they  had  some  misunderstanding  when  travelling  together,  but 
it  was  a  passing  cloud.  Eighteen  months  after  his  return  the  poet 
admits  that  Hobhouse  was  his  best  friend ;  and  when  he  unex- 
pectedly walked  up  the  stairs  of  the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  at  Pisa, 
Madame  Guiccioli  informs  us  that  Byron  was  seized  with  such 
violent  emotion,  and  so  extreme  an  excess  of  joy,  that  it  seemed  to 
take  away  his  strength,  and  he  was  forced  to  sit  down  in  tears. 

On  the  edge  of  this  i.iner  circle,  and  in  many  respects  associated 
with  it,  was  the  Rev.  Francis  Hodgson,  a  ripe  scholar,  good  trans- 
lator, a  sound  critic,  a  fluent  writer  of  graceful  verse,  and  a  large- 
hearted  divine,  whose  correspondence,  recently  edited  with  a  con- 
necting narrative  by  his  son,  has  thrown  light  on  disputed  passages 
of  Lord  Byron's  life.  The  views  entertained  by  the  friends  on 
literary  matters  were  almost  identical ;  they  both  fought  under  the 
standards  of  the  classic  school  ;  they  resented  the  same  criticisms, 
they  applauded  the  same  successes,  and  were  bound  together  by 
the  strong  tie  of  mutual  admiration.  Byron  commends  Hodgson's 
verses,  and  encourages  him  to  write  ;  Hodgson  recognises  in  the 
Bards  and  Revieivers  and  the  early  cantos  of  Childe  Harold  the 
promise  of  Af an/red  ^nd  Cain.  Among  the  associates  who  strove 
to  bring  the  poet  back  to  the  anchorage  of  fixed  belief,  and  to  wean 
him  from  the  error  of  his  thoughts,  Francis  Hodgson  was  the  most 
charitable,  and  therefore  the  most  judicious.  That  his  cautions 
and  exhortations  were  never  stultified  by  pedantry  or  excessive 
dogmatism,  is  apparent  from  the  frank  and  ungu.arded  answers 
which  they  called  forth.  In  several,  which  are  preserved,  and 
some  for  the  first  time  reproduced  in  the  recently-pul)Iished  Memoir, 
we  are  struck  by  the  mixture  of  audacity  and  superficial  dogmatism, 
sometimes  amounting  to  effrontery,  that  is  apt  to  characterise  the 
negations  of  a  youthful  sceptic.  In  September,  iSi  i,  Byron  writes 
from  Newstead  :  "  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  immortality ; 
we  are  miserable  enough  in  this  life,  without  the  absurdity  of  specu' 
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lating  upon  another.  Christ  came  to'save  men,  but  a  good  Pagan 
will  go  to  heaven,  and  a  bad  Nazarene  to  hell.  I  am  no  Platonist, 
I  am  nothing  at  all ;  but  I  would  sooner  be  a  Paulician,  Manichean, 
Spinozist,  Gentile,  Pyrrhonian,  Zoroastrian,  than  one  of  the  .seventv- 
two  villainous  sects  whu  are  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  for  the 
love  of  the  Lord  and  hatred  of  each  other.  I  will  bring  ten  Mussul- 
men,  shall  shame  you  all  in  good-will  towards  men  and  prayer  to 
God."  On  a  similar  outburst  in  verse,  the  Rev.  F.  Hodgson  com- 
ments with  a  sweet  humanity,  "  The  poor  dear  soul  meant  notiiing 
of  this."  Elsewhere  the  poet  writes,  "  I  have  read  Watson  to 
Giljbon.  He  proves  nothing;  so  I  am  where  I  was,  verging  to- 
wards Spinoza  ;  and  yet  is  a  gloomy  creed  ;  and  I  want  a  better ;  but 
there  is  something  pagan  in  me  that  1  cannot  shake  off.  /;/  short, 
I  deny  nothing,  bnt  doubt  everything.^''  But  his  early  attitude  on 
matters  of  religion  is  best  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  Gifford,  of  1813, 
in  which  he  says,  "  I  am  no  bigot  to  infidelity,  and  did  not  expect 
that,  because  I  doubted  the  immortality  of  man,  I  should  be  charged 
with  denying  the  existence  of  a  God.  It  was  the  comparative  in- 
significance of  ourselves  and  our  world,  when  placed  in  comparison 
of  the  mighty  whole  of  which  man  is  an  atom,  that  first  led  me  to 
imagine  that  our  pretensions  to  eternity  might  be  overrated.  This, 
and  bein":  earlv  diss:usted  with  a  Calvinistic  Scotch  school,  where 
I  was  cudgelled  to  church  for  the  first  ten  years  of  my  life,  afflicted 
me  with  this  malady  ;  for.  after  all,  it  is,  I  believe,  a  disease  of  the 
mind,  as  much  as  other  kinds  of  hypochondria." 

Hodgson  was  a  type  of  friendly  forbearance  and  loyal  attach- 
ment, which  had  for  their  return  a  perfect  open-heartedness  in  his 
correspondent.  To  no  one  did  the  poet  more  freely  abuse  himself; 
to  no  one  did  he  indulge  in  more  reckless  sallies  of  humour ;  to  no 
one  did  he  more  readily  betray  his  little  conceits.  From  him  Byron 
sought  and  received  advice,  and  he  owed  to  him  the  prevention  of 
what  might  have  been  a  most  foolish  and  disastrous  encounter. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  clergyman  was  the  recipient  of  one  of  the 
poet's  many  single-hearted  acts  of  munificence — a  gift  of  1000/.,  to 
pay  off  debts  to  whicli  he  had  been  left  heir.  In  a  letter  to  his 
uncle,  the  former  gratefully  alludes  to  this  generosity  :  "  Oh,  if  you 
knew  the  exultation  of  heart,  aye,  :^nd  of  head  too,  I  feel  at  being 
free  from  those  depressing  embarrassments,  you  would,  as  I  do, 
bless  my  dearest  friend  and  brother,  Byron."  The  whole  transact 
tion  is  a  pleasing  record  of  a  benefit  that  was  neither  sooner  nor 
later  resented  by  the  receiver. 

Among  other  associates  of  the  same  group  should  be  mentioned 
Henry  Drury — long  Hodgson's  intimate  friend,  and  ultimately  his 
brother-in-law,  to  whom  many  of  Byron's  first  series  of  letters  from 
abroad  are  addressed — and  Robert  Charles  Dallas,  a  name  .sur- 
rounded with  various  associations,  who  played  a  not  insignificant 
part  in  Byron's  history,  and  after  his  death,  helped  to  swell  the 
throng  of  his  annotators.  This  gentleman,  a  connexion  by  mar- 
riage, and  author  of  some  now  forgotten  novels,  first  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  poet  in   London  early  in   1808,  wiien  we   have  two 
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letters  from  Byron,  in  answer  to  some  compliment  on  his  early 
volume,  in  which,  though  addressing  liis  correspondent  merely  as 
"  Sir,"  his  flippancy  and  habit  of  boasting  of  excessive  badness 
reach  an  absurd  climax. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  intervals  of  his  attendance  at  college, 
Byron  had  made  other  friends.  His  vacations  were  divided  be- 
tween London  and  Southwell,  a  small  town  on  the  road  from  Mans- 
field and  Newark,  once  a  refuge  of  Charles  I.,  and  still  adorned  by 
an  old  Norman  minster.  Here  Mrs.  Byron  for  several  summer 
seasons  took  up  her  abode,  and  was  frequently  joined  by  her  son. 
He  was  introduced  to  John  Pigot,  a  medical  student  of  Edinburgh, 
and  his  sister  Elizabeth,  both  endowed  with  talents  above  the 
average,  and  keenly  interested  in  literary  pursuits,  to  whom  a  num- 
ber of  his  letters  are  addressed  ;  also  to  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Becher, 
author  of  a  treatise  on  the  state  of  the  poor,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  encouragement  and  counsel.  The  poet  often  rails  at  the 
place,  whicli  he  found  dull  in  comparison  with  Cambridge  and  Lon- 
don ;  writing  from  the  latter,  in  1807:  "O  SouthweH,  how  I  re- 
joice to  have  left  thee !  and  how  I  curse  the  heavy  hours  I  dragged 
along  for  so  many  months  among  the  Mohawks  who  inhabit  your 
kraals !  "  and  adding  that  his  sole  satisfaction  during  his  residence 
there  was  having  pared  off  some  pounds  of  flesh.  Notwithstand- 
ing, in  the  small  but  select  society  of  this  inland  watering-place  he 
passed,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant  time — listening  to  the  music  of  the 
simple  ballads  in  which  he  delighted,  taking  part  in  the  perform- 
ances of  the  local  theatre,  making  excursions,  and  writing  verses. 
This  otherwise  quiet  time  was  disturbed  by  exhibitions  of  violerice 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  l^yron,  which  suggest  the  idea  of  insanity. 
After  one  more  outrageous  than  usual,  both  mother  and  son  are 
said  to  have  gone  to  the  neighbouring  apothecary,  each  to  request 
him  not  to  supply  the  other  with  poison.  On  a  later  occasion, 
when  he  had  been  meeting  her  outbursts  of  rage  with  stubborn 
mockery,  she  flung  a  poker  at  his  head,  and  narrowly  missed  her 
aim.  Upon  this  he  took  flight  to  London,  and  his  Hydra  or  Aiccto, 
as  he  calls  her,  followed :  on  their  meeting,  a  truce  was  patched, 
and  they  withdrew  in  opposite  directions,  she  back  to  Southwell, 
he  to  refresh  himself  on  the  Sussex  coast,  till  in  the  August  of  the 
same  year  (1806)  he  again  rejoined  her.  Shortly  afterwards  we 
have  from  Pigot  a  description  of  a  trip  to  Harrowgate,  \vhen  his 
lordship's  favourite  Newfoundland,  Boatswain,  whose  relation  to 
his  master  recalls  that  of  Bounce  to  Pope,  or  Maida  to  Scott,  sat 
on  the  box. 

In  November  Byron  printed  for  private  circulation  the  first 
issue  of  his  juvenile  poems.  Mr.  Becher  having  called  iiis  attention 
to  one  which  he  thought  objectionable,  the  impression  was  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  author  set  to  work  upon  another,  which,  at  once 
weeded  and  amplified,  saw  the  light  in  January,  1S07.  He  sent 
copies,  under  the  title  of  Juvenilia,  to  several  of  his  friends,  and 
among  others  to  Henry  Mackenzie  (the  Man  of  Feeling),  and  to 
FVaser  Tytler,  Lord  Woodhouselee.     Encouraged  by  their  favour- 
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able  notices,  he  determined  to  appeal  to  a  wider  audience,  and  in 
March.  1S07,  the  Hours  of  Idleness,  still  proceeding  from  the  local 
press  at  Newark,  were  given  to  the  world.  In  June  we  find  the 
poet  again  writing  from  his  college  rooms,  dwelling  with  jjoyish 
detail  on  his  growth  in  height  and  reduction  in  girth,  his  late  hours 
and  heavy  potations,  his  comrades,  and  the  prospects  of  his  book. 
From  July  to  September  he  dates  from  London,  excited  by  the 
praises  of  some  now  obscure  magazine,  and  planning  a  journey  to 
the  Hebrides.  In  October  he  is  again  settled  at  Cambridge,  and 
in  a  letter  to  Miss  Pigot,  makes  a  humorous  reference  to  one  of  his 
fantastic  freaks :  "  I  have  got  a  new  friend,  the  finest  in  the  world 
— a  ta7ne  bear.  When  I  brought  him  here,  they  asked  me  what  I 
meant  to  do  with  him,  and  my  reply  was,  '  He  should  sit  for  a 
fellowship.'  This  answer  delighted  them  not. "  The  greater  part 
of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1808  was  spent  at  Dorant's  Hotel, 
Albemarle  Street.  Left  to  himself,  he  seems  during  this  period  for 
the  first  time  to  have  freely  indulged  in  dissipations,  which  are  in 
most  lives  more  or  less  carefully  concealed.  But  Byron,  with 
almost  unparalleled  folly,  was  perpetually  taking  the  public  into  his 
confidence,  and  all  his  •'  sins  of  blood,"  with  the  strange  additions 
of  an  imaginative  effrontery,  have  been  thrust  before  us  in  a  manner 
winch  even  Tiit^ophile  Gautier  might  have  thought  indelicate. 
Nature  and  circumstances  conspired  to  the  result.  With  passions 
which  he  is  fond  of  comparing  to  the  fires  of  Vesuvius  and  Hecla, 
he  was,  on  his  entrance  into  a  social  life  which  his  rank  helped  to 
surround  witli  temptations,  unconscious  of  any  sufficient  motive  for 
resisting  them  ;  he  had  no  one  to  restrain  him  from  the  whim  of 
the  moment,  or  with  sufficient  authority  to  give  him  effective 
advice.  .\  temperament  of  general  despondency,  relieved  by 
reckless  outl)ursts  of  animal  sjMrits,  is  the  least  favourable  to  habit- 
ual self-control.  The  melancholy  of  Byron  was  not  of  the  pensive 
and  innocent  kind  attributed  to  Cowley,  rather  that  of  the  /■'■=x«- 
-fyjih/An  o{  whom  Aristotle  asserts,  with  profound  psychological  or 
physiological  intuition,  that  they  are  <l^\  h  nifoPipTi  a/ii^zi.  The 
absurdity  of  Mr.  Moore's  frequent  declaration,  that'  all  great  poets 
are  mly  wrapt  in  perpetual  gloom,  is  only  to  be  excused  bv  the 
modesty  winch,  in  the  saying  so,  obviously  excludes  himself  'from 
the  list.  ^  But  it  is  true  that  anomalous  energies  are  sources  of  in- 
cessant irritation  to  their  possessor,  until  they  have  found  their 
proper  vent  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  highest  faculties.  Byron 
had  not  yet  done  this,  when  he  was  rushing  about  between  Lon- 
don, Brigliton,  Cambridge,  and  Newstcad  —  shooting,  gambling, 
swimming,  alternately  drinking  deep  and  trying  to  starve  himself 
into_  elegance,  green-room  hunting,  travelling  with  disiruised  com- 
panions,* patronizing  D'Egville  the  dancing-master,  Grimaldi  the 
clown,  and  taking  lessons  from  Mr.  Jackson,  the  distinguished  pro- 

In  reference  to  one  of  these,  see  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Mir.to  to  the 
Alhenaum  in  the  year  1876,  in  wliich,  with  consider.ible  thoin;li  not  conclusive  ingenuity, 
he  endcivoiirs  to  identify  the  girl  with  "  Thyrza  "  and  with  "  AsUrt^,"  whom  he  regard* 
as  the  »ame  person. 
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fessor  of  pugilism,  to  whom  he  afterwards  affectionately  refers  as 
his  '■  old  friend  and  corporeal  pastor  and  master."  There  is  no 
inducement  to  dwell  on  amours  devoid  of  romance,  further  than  to 
remember  that  they  never  trenched  on  what  the  common  code  of 
the  fashionable  world  terms  dishonour.  We  may  believe  the  poet's 
later  assertion,  backed  by  want  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  he 
had  never  been  the  first  means  of  leading  any  one  astray — ^a  fact 
perhaps  worthy  the  attention  of  those  moral  worshippers  of  Goethe 
and  Burns  who  hiss  at  Lord  Byron's  name. 

Though  much  of  this  year  of  his  life  was  passed  unprofitably, 
from  it  dates  the  impulse  that  provoked  him  to  put  forth  his 
powers.  The  Edinbu7-gh,  with  the  attack  on  the  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness, appeared  in  March,  1 808.  This  production,  by  Lord  Brougham, 
is  a  specimen  of  the  tomahawk  style  of  criticism  prevalent  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century,  in  which  the  main  motive  of  the  critic 
was,  not  to  deal  fairly  with  his  author,  but  to  acquire  for  himself 
an  easy  reputation  for  cleverness,  by  a  series  of  smart,  con- 
temptuous sentences.  Taken  separately,  the  strictures  of  the 
Edinburgh  are  sufficiently  just,  and  the  passages  quoted  for  censure 
are  all  bad.  Byron's  genius  as  a  poet  was  not  remarkably  pre- 
cocious. The  Hours  of  Idleness  seldom  rise,  either  in  thought  or 
expression,  very  far  above  the  average  level  of  juvenile  verse  ; 
many  of  the  pieces  in  the  collection  are  weak  imitations,  or  common- 
place descriptions :  others,  suggested  by  circumstances  of  local  or 
temporary  interest,  had  served  their  turn  before  coming  into  print. 
Their  prevailing  sentiment  is  an  affectation  of  misanthropy,  con- 
veyed in  such  lines  as  these  : — 

"  Weary  of  love,  of  life,  devour'd  with  spleen, 
I  rest,  a  perfect  Timon,  not  nineteen." 

This  mawkish  element  unfortunately  survives  in  much  of  the 
author's  later  verse.  But  even  in  this  volume  there  are  indications 
of  force  and  command.  The  Prayer  of  jValnre  indeed,  though 
previouslv  written,  was  not  included  in  the  edition  before  the  notice 
of  the  critic ;  but  the  sound  of  Loch-na-Gair  and  some  of  the 
stanzas  on  New  stead  o\\%\\\.  to  have  saved  him  from  the  mistakcof 
his  impudent  advice.  The  poet,  who  through  life  waited  with 
feverish  anxiety  for  every  verdict  on  his  work,  is  reported,  after 
reading  the  review,  to  have  looked  like  a  man  about  to  send  a 
challenge.  In  the  midst  of  a  transparent  show  of  indifference,  he 
confesses  to  have  drunk  three  bottles  of  claret  on  the  evening  of 
its  appearance.  But  the  wound  did  not  mortify  into  torpor;  the 
Sea-King's  blood  stood  him  in  good  stead,  anfl  he  was  not  long 
in  collecting  his  strength  for  the  panther-like  spring,  which,  gaining 
strength  by  its  delay,  twelve  months  later  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  be  contemned. 

The  last  months  of  the  year  he  spent  at  Newstead,  vacated  by 
the  tenant,  who  had  left  the  building  in  the  tumble-down  condition 
in  which  he  found  it.     Byron  was,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  at 
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this  time  "heavily  dipped,"  generosities  having  combined  with 
selfish  extravagances  to  the  result ;  he  had  no  funds  to  subject  the 
place  to  anything  like  a  thorough  repair,  but  he  busied  himself  in 
arranging  a  few  of  the  rooms  for  his  own  present  and  his  mother's 
after  use.  About  this  date  he  writes  to  her,  beginning  in  his  usual 
style,  "Dear  Madam,"  saying  he  has  as  yet  no  rooms  ready  for 
her  reception,  but  that  on  his  departure  she  shall  be  tenant  till  his 
return.  During  this  interval  he  was  studymg  Pope,  and  carefully 
maturing  his  own  satire.  In  November  the  dog  Boatswain  died 
in  a  fit  of  madness.  The  event  called  forth  the  famous  burst  of 
misanthropic  verse,  ending  with  the  couplet — 

"  To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise  ; 
I  never  knew  but  one,  and  here  he  lies  ;  " 

and  the  inscription  on  the  monument  that  still  remains  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Newstead — 

"  Near  this  spot 
Are  deposited  the  remains  of  one 
Who  possessed  Beauty  without  Vanity, 
Strength  without  Insolence, 
Courage  without  Ferocity, 
And  all  the  virtues  of  Man  without  his  Vices. 
This  Praise,  wliich  would  l)e  unmeaning  Flattery 
If  inscribed  over  human  ashes, 
Is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  Memory  o£ 
Boatswain,  a  Dog, 
Who  was  born  at  Newfoundland,  May,  1803, 
And  died  at  Newstead  Abbey,  November  18,  180S." 

On  January  22,  1809,  his  lordship's  coming  of  age  was  cele- 
brated with  festivities,  curtailed  of  their  proportions  by  his  limited 
means.  Early  in  the  spring  he  paid  a  visit  to  London,  bringing 
the  proof  of  his  satire  to  the  publisher,  Cawthorne.  From  St. 
James's  Street  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Byron,  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Falkland,  who  had  been  killed  in  a  duel,  and  expresses  a  sympathy 
for  Ids  family,  left  in  destitute  circumstances,  whom  he  proceeded 
to  relieve  with  a  generosity  only  equalled  by  the  delicacy  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  shown.  Referring  to  his  own  embarrass- 
ment,'he  proceeds  in  the  expression  of  a  resolve,  often  repeated, 
"  Come  what  may,  Newstead  and  I  stand  or  fall  together.  1  have 
now  lived  on  the  s])ot — I  have  fixed  my  heart  on  it;  and  no  pres- 
sure, present  or  future,  shall  induce  me  to  barter  the  last  vestige 
of  our  inheritance."  He  was  building  false  hopes  on  the  result  of 
the  suit  for  the  Rochdale  property,  which  being  dragged  from 
court  to  court,  involved  him  in  heavy  expenses,  with  no  satisfac- 
tory result.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  13th 
of  March,  and  Mr.  Dallas,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  bar  of  the 
House,  has  left  an  account  of  his  somewhat  unfortunate  demeanour. 
"His  countenance,  paler  than  usual,  showed  that   Lis  mind  was 
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agitated,  and  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  nobleman  to  whom  he  had 
once  looked  for  a  hand  and  countenance  in  his  introduction. 
There  were  very  few  persons  in  the  House.  Lord  Eldon 
was  going  through  some  ordinary  business.  When  Lord  Byron 
had  taken  the  oaths,  the  Chancellor  quitted  his  seat,  and 
went  towards  him  with  a  smile,  putting  out  his  hand  warmly  to 
welcome  him  ;  and,  though  I  did  not  catch  the  words,  I  saw  that 
he  paid  him  some  compliment.  This  was  all  thrown  away  upon 
Lord  Byron,  who  made  a  stiff  bow,  and  put  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
into  the  Chancellor's  hand.  The  Chancellor  did  not  press  a  wel- 
come so  received,  but  resumed  his  seat;  while  Lord  Byron  care- 
lessly seated  himself  for  a  few  minutes  on  one  of  the  empty 
benches  to  the  left  of  the  throne,  usually  occupied  by  the  lords  in 
Opposition.  When,  on  his  joining  me,  I  expressed  wliat  I  had 
felt,  he  said,  '  If  I  had  shaken  hands  heartily,  he  would  have  set 
me  down  for  one  of  his  party;  but  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  on  either  side.  I  have  taken  my  seat,  and  now  I  will  go 
abroad.'  " 

A  few  days  later  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Rc7iie%uers 
appeared  before  the  public.  The  first  anonymous  edition  was  ex- 
hausted in  a  month ;  a  second,  to  which  the  author  gave  his  name, 
quickly  followed.  He  was  wont  at  a  later  date  to  disparage  this 
production,  and  frequently  recanted  many  of  his  verdicts  in  margi- 
nal notes.  Several,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  feelings 
so  transitory,  that  in  the  course  of  the  correction  of  proof  blame 
was  turned  into  praise,  and  praise  into  blame  ;  «>.,  he  wrote  in 
MS.  before  he  met  the  agreeable  author — 

"  I  leave  topography  to  coxcomb  Gell ;  " 

we  have  his  second  thought  in  the  first  edition,  before  he  saw  the 
Troad— 

"  I  leave  topography  to  classic  Gell  ;  " 

and  this  third,  half-way  in  censure,  in  the  fifth— 

"I  leave  topography  to  rapid  Gell." 

Of  such  materials  are  literary  judgments  made  ! 

The  success  of  Byron's  s'atireVas  due  to  the  fact  of  its  beins: 
the  cftily  good  thing  of  its  kind  since  Churchill— for  in  the  Daviad 
and  Afcpviad  on\y  butterflies  were  broken  upon  the  wheel— and  to 
its  being  the  first  promise  of  a  new  power.  The  Bards  and  Rc- 
•vieivers  also  enlisted  sym])athy.  from  its  vigrrous  attack  upon  the 
critics  who  had  hitherto' assumed  the  jirerogative  i  f  attack.  Icffrey 
and  Brougham  were  seethed  in  their  own  milk:  and  outsiders, 
whose  credentials  were  still  being  examined,  as  Moore  and  Camp- 
bell, came  in  for  their  share  of  vigorous  vituperation.  The  Lakers 
fared  worst  of  all.  It  was  tlic  beiM'nning  of  the  author's  life-long 
war,   only   once    relaxed,    witii    Southey.      Wordsworth — though 
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against  this  passage  is  -written  "  unjust,"  a  concession  not  much 
sooner  made  than  withdrawn — is  dubbed  an  idiot,  who — 

"  Both  by  precept  and  example  shows 
That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  only  prose  ; " 

and  Coleridge,  a  baby — 

"  To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear." 

The  lines  ridiculing  the  encounter  between  Jeffery  and  Moore  are 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  author  had  caught 
the  ring  of  Pope's  antithesis  : — 

"The  surly  To! booth  scarcely  kept  her  place. 
The  Tolbooth  felt — for  marble  sometimes  can, 
On  such  occasions,  feel  as  much  as  man — 
The  Tolbooth  felt  defrauded  of  her  charms, 
If  Jeffrey  died,  except  within  her  arms." 

Meanwhile  Byron  had  again  retired  to  Newstead,  where  he  in- 
vited some  choice  spirits  to  hold  a  few  weeks  of  farewell  revel. 
Matthews,  one  of  these,  gives  an  account  of  the  place,  and  the 
time  they  spent  there — entering  the  mansion  between  a  bear  and  a 
wolf,  amid  a  salvo  of  pistol-shots;  sitting  up  to  all  hours,  talking 
politics,  philosophy,  poetry:  hearin,£:  stories  of  the  dead  lords,  and 
the  shost  of  the  Black  Brother;  drinking  their  wine  out  of  the 
skull-cup  which  the  owner  had  made  out  of  the  cranium  of  some 
old  monk  dug;  up  in  the  garden  ;  breakfasting  at  two,  then  reading, 
fencing,  riding,  cricketing,  sailing  on  the  lake,  and  playing  with  the 
bear  or  teasing  the  wolf.  The  party  broke  up  without  having  made 
themselves  responsible  for  any  of  the  orgies  of  which  Childe 
Harold  raves,  and  wiiich  Dallas  in  good  earnest  accepts  as  vera- 
cious, when  the  poet  and  his  friend  Hobhouse  started  for  Fal- 
mouth, on  their  way  '■'■ouire  mer." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TWO   YEARS    OF   TRAVEL. 

There  is  no  romance  of  Munchausen  or  Dumas  more  marvel 
lous  than  the  adventures  attributed  to  Lord  Byron  abroad.  At 
tached  to  his  first  expedition  are  a  series  of  narratives,  by  profess 
ing  eye-witnesses,  of  his  intrigues,  encounters,  acts  of  diablerie  and 
of  munificence,  in  particular  of  his  roaming  about  the  isles  of 
Greece  and  taking  possession  of  one  of  them,  which  have  all  the 
same  relation  to  reality  as  the  Arabian  Nights  to  the  actual  reign 
of  Haroun  AI  Raschid.* 

Byron  had  far  more  than  an  average  share  of  the  /w7^'';<^  spirit, 
the  counterpoise  in  the  English  race  of  their  otherwise  arrogant 
isolation.     He  held  with  Wilhelm  Meister — 

"  To  give  space  for  wandering  is  it, 
That  the  earth  was  made  so  wide ;  '* 

and  wrote  to  his  mother  from  Athens  :  "  I  am  so  convmced  of  the 
advantages  of  looking  at  mankind,  instead  of  reading  about  them, 
and  the  bitter  effects  of  staying  at  home  with  all  the  narrow  pre- 
judices of  an  islander,  that 'I  think  there  should  be  a  lew  amongst 
us  to  send  our  young  men  abroad  for  a  term,  among  the  few  allies 
our  wars  have  left  us." 

On  June  nth,  having  borrowed  money  at  heavy  interest,  and 
stored  his  mind  with  information  about  Persia  and  India,  the  con- 
templated but  unattained  goal  of  his  travels,  he  left  London  ac- 
companied by  his  friend  Hobhouse,  Fletcher  his  valet.  Joe  Murray 
his  old  butler,  and  Robert  Rushton,  the  son  of  one  of  his  tenants, 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  Page  in  Childe  Harold.  The 
two  latter,  the  one  on  account  of  his  age,  the  other  from  his  health 
breaking  down,  he  sent  liack  to  England  from  Gibraltar. 

Becalmed  for  some  days  at  Falmouth,  a  town  which  he  de- 
scribes as  "full  of  Quakers  and  salt  fish,"  he  ilespatched  letters  to 

*  Tlio'it'  who  wish  to  rend  tlioiii  are  referred  to  the  tarje  three  volumes — published  in 
1825,  by  Mr.  Hey,  Portman  Square — of  anonymous  authorship. 
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his  mother,  Drury,  and  Hodgson,  exliibiting  the  changing  moods 
of  his  mind.  Smarting  under  a  slight  he  had  received  at  parting 
from  a  school-companion,  who  had  excused  himself  from  a  farewell 
meeting  on  the  plea  that  he  liad  to  go  shopping,  he  at  one  moment 
talks  of  his  desolation,  and  says  that,  "  leaving  England  without 
regret,"  he  had  thought  of  entering  the  Turkish  service  ;  in  the 
next,  especially  in  the  stanzas  to  Hodgson,  he  runs  off  into  a  strain 
of  boisterous  buffoonery.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  packet  by  which 
he  was  bound  sailed  for  Lisbon,  and  arrived  there  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month,  when  the  English  fleet  was  anchored  in  the 
Tagus.  The  poet  in  some  of  his  stanzas  has  described  the  fine 
view  of  the  port  and  the  disconsolate  dirtiness  of  the  city  itself,  the 
streets  of  which  were  at  that  time  rendered  dangerous  by  the  fre- 
quency of  religious  and  political  assassinations.  Nothing  else  re- 
mains of  his  sojourn  to  interest  us,  save  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  that  his  friend  made  a  more  perilous,  though  less  celebrated, 
achievement  by  water  than  his  crossing  the  Hellespont,  in  swim- 
ming from  old  Lisbon  to  Belem  Castle.  Byron  praises  the  neigh- 
bouring Cintra  as  "  the  most  beautiful  village  in  the  world,"  though 
he  joins  with  Wordsworth  in  heaping  anathemas  on  the  Conven- 
tion, and  extols  the  grandeur  of  Mafra,  tlie  Lsciirial  of  Portugal,  in 
the  convent  of  wliich  a  monk,  showing  the  traveller  a  large  library, 
asked  if  the  English  had  any  books  in  their  country.  Despatching 
his  baggage  and  servants  by  sea  to  Gibraltar,  he  and  his  friend 
started  on  horseback  through  the  soutli-west  of  Spain.  Their  first 
resting-place,  after  a  ride  of  400  miles,  performed  at  an  average  rale 
of  seventy  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  was  Seville,  where  they  lodged 
for  three  days  in  the  house  of  two  ladies,  to  whose  attractions,  as 
well  as  the  fascination  he  seems  to  have  exerted  over  them,  the 
poet  somewhat  garrulously  refers.  Here,  too,  he  saw,  parading  on 
the  Prado,  the  famous  Maid  of  Sarai^ossa,  whom  he  celebrates  in 
his  equally  famous  stanzas  {Childe  Harold,  L,  54-58).  Of  Cadiz, 
the  next  stage,  he  writes  with  enthusiasm  as  a  modern  Cythera, 
describing  the  bull-fights  in  his  verse,  and  the  beauties  in  glowing 
prose.  The  belles  of  this  city,  he  says,  are  the  Lancashire  witches 
of  Spain  ;  and  by  reason  of  them,  rather  tlian  the  sea-shore  or  the 
Sierra  Morena,  "sweet  Cadiz  is  the  first  spot  in  the  creation." 
Hence,  by  an  luiglish  frigate,  they  sailed  to  Gibraltar,  for  which 
place  he  fias  nothing  but  curses.  Byron  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
ordinary  forms  of  British  patriotism,  and  in  our  great  struggle  with 
the  tyranny  of  tlie  First  Empire,  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
sympathised  with  Napoleon. 

The  sliip  stopped  at  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia,  and  again  at  Girgenti, 
on  the  Sicilian  coast.  Arriving  at  Malta,  they  halted  there  for  three 
weeks — time  enough  to  establish  a  sentimental,  tliough  Platonic, 
flirtation  with  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  wife  of  our  minister  at  Constant 
tinople,  sister-in-law  of  the  famous  admiral,  and  the  heroine  of  some 
exciting  adventures.  .She  is  the  "  Florence  "  of  Childe  Harold, 
and  is  afterwards  addressed  in  some  of  the  most  graceful  verses  of 
his  cavalier  minstrelsy — 
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"  Do  thou,  amidst  the  fair  white  walls, 

If  Cadiz  yet  be  free, 
At  times  from  out  her  latticed  halls 

Look  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea — 
Then  think  upon  Calypso's  isles, 

Endear'd  by  days  gone  by — 
To  others  give  a  thousand  smiles, 

To  me  a  single  sigh," 

The  only  other  adventure  of  the  visit  is  Byron's  quarrel  with  an 
ofificer,  on  some  unrecorded  ground,  which  Hobhouse  tells  us 
nearly  resulted  in  a  duel.  The  friends  left  Malta  on  September 
29th,  in  the  war-ship  "  Spider,"  and  after  anchoring  off  Patras,  and 
spending  a  few  hours  on  shore,  they  skirted  the  coast  of  Acar- 
nania,  in  view  of  localities — as  Ithaca,  the  Leucadian  rock,  and 
Actium — whose  classic  memories  filtered  through  the  poet's  mind 
and  found  a  place  in  his  masterpieces.  Landing  at  Previsa,  they 
started  on  a  tour  through  Albania — 

"  O'er  many  a  mount  sublime, 
"  Through  lands  scarce  noticed  in  historic  tales." 

Byron  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the 
half-savage  independence  of  the  people,  described  as  "always 
strutting  about  with  slow  dignity,  though  in  rags."  In  October  we 
find  him  with  his  companions  at  Janina,  hospitably  entertained  by 
order  of  i\.li  Pasha,  the  famous  Albanian  Turk,  bandit,  and  despot, 
then  engaged  in  besieging  Ibrahim  in  lUyria.  They  proceeded  on 
their  way  by  "bleak  Pindus,"  Acherusia's  lake,  and  Zitza.  witli  its 
monastery  door  battered  by  robbers.  Before  reaching  the  latter 
place  they  encountered  a  terrific  thunder-storm,  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  separated,  and  Byron's  detachment  lost  its  way  for  nine 
hours,  during  which  he  composed  the  verses  to  Florence,  quoted 
above. 

Some  davs  later  they  together  arrived  at  Tepelleni.  and  were 
there  received  by  Ali  Pasha  in  person.  The  scene  on  entering  the 
town  is  described  as  recalling  Scott's  Branksome  Castle  and  the 
feudal  system  ;  and  the  introduction  to  Ali,  who  sat  for  some  of 
the  traits  of  the  poet's  corsairs,  is  graphically  reproduced  in  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Byron.  "  His  first  question  was,  why  at  so  early  an  age  I 
left  my  country,  and  without  a  'lala,'  or  nurse  ?  He  then  said  the 
English  minister  had  told  him  I  was  of  a  great  family,  and  desired 
his  respects  to  my  mother,  which  I  now  present  to  you  (date, 
November  12th).  He  said  he  was  certain  I  was  a  man  of  birth, 
because  I  had  small  ears,  curling  hair,  and  little  white  hands.  He 
told  me  to  consider  him  as  a  father  whilst  I  was  in  Turkey,  and 
said  he  looked  on  me  as  his  son.  Indeed  he  treated  me  like  a 
child,  sending  me  almonds,  fruit,  and  sweetmeats  twenty  times  a 
day."  Byron  shortly  afterwards  discovered  his  host  to  be  a  pois- 
oner and  an  assassin.  "Two  days  ago,"  he  proceeds,  in  a  passage 
which  illustrates  his  character  and  a  common  experience,  "  I  was 
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nearly  lost  in  a  Turkish  ship-of-war,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
captain  and  crew.  Fletcher  yelled  after  his  wife ;  the  Greeks 
called  on  all  the  saints,  the  Mussulmen  on  Alia;  the  captain  burst 
into  tears  and  ran  below  deck,  telling  us  to  call  on  God.  The  sails 
were  split,  the  mainyard  shivered,  the  wind  blowing  fresh,  the  night 
setting  in ;  and  all  our  chance  was  to  make  for  Corfu — or,  as  F. 
pathetically  called  it,  '  a  watery  grave.'  I  did  what  I  could  to  con- 
sole him,  but  finding  him  incorrigible,  wrapped  myself  in  my  Al- 
banian capote,  and  lay  down  on  the  deck  to  wait  the  worst."  Un- 
able from  his  lameness,  says  Hobhouse,  to  be  of  any  assistance,  he 
in  a  short  time  was  found  amid  the  trembling  sailors  fast  asleep. 
They  got  back  to  the  coast  of  Suli,  and  shortly  afterwards  started 
through  Acarnania  and  ^Ctolia  for  the  IMorea,  again  rejoicing  in  the 
wild  scenery  and  the  apparently  kindred  spirits  of  the  wild  men 
among  whom  they  passed.  Byron  was  especially  fascinated  by 
the  fire-light  dance  and  song  of  the  robber  band,  which  he  de- 
scribes and  reproduces  in  Childc  Harold.  On  the  21st  of  Nov- 
ember he  reached  Mesolonghi,  where,  fifteen  years  later,  he  died. 
Here  he  dismissed  most  of  his  escort,  proceeded  to  Patras,  and  on 
to  Vostizza,  caught  sight  of  Parnassus,  and  accepted  a  flight  of 
eagles  near  Delphi  as  a  favouring  sign  of  Apollo.  "  The  last 
bird,"  he  writes,  "  I  ever  fired  at  was  an  eaglet  on  the  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto.  It  was  only  wounded,  and  I  tried  to  save  it — 
the  eye  was  so  bright.  But  it  pined  and  died  in  a  few  days  ;  and 
I  never  did  since,  and  never  will,  attempt  the  life  of  another  bird." 
From  Livadia  the  travellers  proceeded  to  Thebes,  visited  the  cave 
of  Trophonius,  Diana's  fountain,  the  so-called  ruins  of  Pindar's 
house,  and  the  field  of  Cheronea,  crossed  Cithaeron,  and  on  Christ- 
mas, 1809,  arrived  before  the  defile,  near  the  ruins  of  Phyle,  where 
he  had  his  first  glimpse  of  Athens,  which  evoked  the  famous 
lines : — 

"Ancient  of  days,  august  Athena  I  where, 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might }  thy  grand  in  soul  ? 
Gone,  glimmering  through  the  dreams  of  things  that  were; 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  glory's  goal, 
Thev  won,  and  pass'd  away  :  is  this  the  whole — 
A  schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour  ? " 

After  which  he  reverts  to  his  perpetually  recurring  moral,  "  Men 
come  and  go;  but  the  hills,  and  waves,  and  skies,  and  stars  en- 
dure " — 

"  Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds  ; 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare; 
Art,  glory,  freedom  fail— but  nature  still  is  fair." 

The  duration  of  Lord  Byron's  first  visit  to  Athens  was  about 
three  months,  and  it  was  varied  by  excursions  to  difterent  parts  ol 
Attica — Eleusis,  Hymettus,  Cape  Colonna,  Sunium.  the  scene  of 
Falconer's  shipwreck,  the  Colonos  of  Gidipus,  and  Marathon,  the 
plain  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  placed  at  his  disposal  for  about 
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the  same  sum  that  thirty  years  later  an  American  volunteered  to 
give  for  the  bark  with  his  name  on  the  tree  at  Newstead.  Byron 
had  a  poor  opinion  of  the  modern  Athenians,  who  seem  to  have  at 
this  period  done  their  best  to  justify  the  Roman  satirist.  He 
found  them  superficial,  cunning,  and' false;  but,  with  generous 
historic  insiglit,  he  says  that  no  nation  in  like  circumstances  would 
have  been  much  better  ;  that  they  had  the  vices  of  ages  of  slavery, 
from  wliich  it  would  require  ages  of  freedom  to  emancipate  them. 

In  the  Greek  capital  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  respectable 
lady,  widow  of  an  English  vice-consul,  who  had  three  daughters, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Theresa,  acquired  an  innocent  and  enviable 
fame  as  the  Maid  of  Athens,  without  the  dangerous  glory  of  having 
taken  any  very  firm  hold  of  the  heart  that  she  was  asked  to  return. 
A  more  solid  passion  was  the  poet's  genuine  indignation  on  the 
"lifting,"  in  Border  phrase,  of  the  marbles  from  the  Parthenon, 
and  their  being  taken  to  England  by  order  of  Lord  Elgin.  _  Byron 
never  wrote  anything  more  sincere  than  the  Curse  of  Minerva; 
and  he  has  recorded  few  incidents  more  pathetic  than  that  of  the 
old  Greek  who,  when  the  last  stone  was  removed  for  exportation, 
shed  tears  and  said  "  zih><;V  The  question  is  still  an  open  one  of 
ethics.  There  are  few  Englishmen  of  the  higher  rank  who  do  not 
hold  London  in  the  right  "hand  as  barely  balanced  by  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  left ;  a  judgment  in  which  we  can  hardly  expect 
Romans,  Parisians,  and  Athenians  to  concur.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  marbles  were  mouldering  at  Athens,  and  they  are  preserved, 
like  ginger,  in  the  British  Museum. 

Among  the  adventures  of  this  period  are  an  expedition  across 
the  Ilissus  to  some  caves  near  Kharyati,  in  which  the  travellers 
were  by  accident  nearly  entombed  ;  another  to  Pentelicus,  where 
they  tried  to  carve  their  names  on  the  marble  rock  :  and  a  third  to 
the  environs  of  the  Piraeus  in  the  evening  light.  Early  in  March 
the  convenient  departure  of  an  English  sloop-of-war  induced  them 
to  make  an  e.xcursion  to  Smyrna.  There,  on  the  28th  of  March, 
the  second  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  begun  in  the  previous  autumn 
at  Janina,  was  completed.  They  remained  in  the  neighbourhood, 
visiting  Ephesus.  without  poetical  result  further  than  a  reference 
to  the  jackals,  in  the  Siei^e  of  Corinth ;  and  on  April  nth  left  by 
the  "  Salsette,"'  a  frigate  on  its  way  to  Constantinople.  The  vessel 
touched  at  the  Troad,  and  Byron  spent  some  time  on  land,  snipe- 
shooting,  and  rambling  among  the  reputed  ruins  of  Ilium.  The 
poet  characteristically,  in  Don  Jztan  and  elsewhere,  attacks  the 
sceptics,  and  then  half  ridicules  the  belief. 

"  I've  stood  upon  Achilles'  tomb, 
And  heard  Troy  doubted  !    Time  will  doubt  of  Rome 

There,  on  the  green  and  village-cotted  hill,  is, 
Flank'd  by  the  Hellespont,  and  by  the  sea, 
Entomb'd  the  bravest  of  the  brave  Achilles. — 
They  say  so :  Bryant  says  the  contrary." 
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Being  again  detained  m  the  Dardanelles,  waiting  for  a  fair  wind, 
Byron  landed  on  the  European  side,  and  swam,  in  company  with 
Lieutenant  Ekenhead,  from  Sestos  to  Abydos — a  performance  of 
which  he  boasts  some  twenty  times.  The  strength  of  the  current 
is  the  main  difficulty  of  a  feat,  since  so  surpassed  as  to  have  passed 
from  notice  ;  but  it  was  a  tempting  theme  for  classical  allusions. 
At  length,  on  May  14,  he  reached  Constantinople,  exalted  the 
Golden  Horn  above  all  the  sights  he  had  seen,  and  now  first  aban- 
doned his  design  of  travelling  to  Persia.  Gait,  and  other  more  or 
less  gossipping  travellers,  have  accumulated  a  number  of  incidents 
of  the  poet's  life  at  this  period,  of  his  fanciful  dress,  blazing  in 
scarlet  and  gold,  and  of  his  sometimes  absurd  contentions  for  the 
privileges  of  rank — as  when  he  demanded  precedence  of  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  in  an  interview  with  the  Sultan,  and,  on  its  re- 
fusal, could  only  be  pacified  by  the  assurances  of  the  Austrian  in- 
ternuncio. In  converse  with  indifferent  persons  he  displayed  a 
curious  alternation  of  frankness  and  hauteur,  and  indulged  a  habit 
of  letting  people  up  and  down,  by  which  he  frequently  gave  offence. 
More  interesting  are  narratives  of  the  suggestion  of  some  of  his 
verses,  as  the  slave-market  in  Doti  yuan,  and  the  spectacle  of  the 
dead  criminal  tossed  on  the  waves,  revived  in  \\\t  Bride  of  Abydos. 
One  example  is,  if  we  except  Dante's  Ugolino,  the  most  remark- 
able instance  in  literature  of  the  expansion,  without  the  weakening, 
of  the  horrible.  Take  first  Mr.  Hobhouse's  plain  prose:  "The 
sensations  produced  by  the  state  of  the  weather" — it  was  wretched 
and  stormv  when  they  left  the  "  Salsette  "  for  the  city — ''and  leav- 
ing a  comfortable  cabin,  were  in  unison  with  the  impressions  which 
we  felt  when,  passing  under  the  palace  of  the  Sultans,  and  gazing 
at  the  gloomy  cvpress  which  rises  above  the  walls,  we  saw  two 
dogs  gnawing  a  dead  body."  After  this  we  may  measure  the 
almost  fiendish  force  of  a  morbid  imagination  brooding  oyer  the 
incident — 

"  And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival : 
Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carca.ss  and  limb, 
They  were  too  busy  to  liark  at  him. 
From  a  Tartar's  skull  they  had  stripped  the  flesh. 
As  ve  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh  ; 
And  their  white  tusks  crunched  on  the  whiter  skull 
As  it  slipp'd  through  their  jaws  when  their  edge  grew  dull." 

No  one  ever  more  persistently  converted  the  incidents  of  travel 
into  poetic  material  ;  but  sometimes,  in  doing  so,  he  borrowed 
more  largely  from  his  imagination  than  his  memory,  as  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  seraglio,  of  which  there  is  reason  to  doubt  his 
having  seen  more  than  the  entrance. 

Byron  and  Hobhouse  set  sail  from  Constantinople  on  the  14th 
Julv.  i.Sio — the  latter  to  return  direct  to  England,  a  determination 
which,  from  no  apparent  fault  on  either  side,  the  former  did  not 
regret.     One  incident  of  the  passage  derives  interest  from  its  pos- 
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sible  consequence.  Taking  up,  and  unsheathing,  a  yataghan  which 
he  found  on  the  quarter-deck,  he  remarked,  "I  should  like  to  know 
how  a  person  feels  after  committing  a  murder."  This  harmless 
piece  of  melodrama — the  idea  of  which  is  expanded  in  Mr.  Do- 
bell's  Balder^  and  parodied  in  Firmilian — may  have  been  the  basis 
of  a  report  afterwards  circulated,  and  accepted  among  others  by 
Goethe,  that  his  lordship  had  committed  a  murder  ;  hence,  obvi- 
ously, the  character  of  Lara,  and  the  mystery  of  Maftfred  !  The 
poet  parted  from  his  friend  at  Zea  (Ceos)  :  after  spending  some 
time  in  solitude  on  the  little  island,  he  returned  to  Athens,  and 
there  renewed  acquaintance  with  his  school  friend,  the  Marquis  of 
Sligo,  who  after  a  few  days  accompanied  him  to  Corinth.  They 
then  separated,  and  B3-ron  went  on  to  Patras,  in  the  Morea,  where 
he  had  business  with  the  Consul.  He  dates  from  there  at  the  close 
of  July.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  consecutive  account  of  his  life 
during  the  next  ten  months,  a  period  consequently  filled  up  with 
the  contradictory  and  absurd  mass  of  legends  before  referred  to. 
A  few  facts  only  of  any  interest  are  extricable.  During  at  least 
half  of  the  time  his  head-quarters  were  at  Athens,  where  he  again 
met  his  friend  the  Marquis,  associated  with  the  English  Consul 
and  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  studied  Romaic  in  a  Franciscan  mon- 
astery— where  he  saw  and  conversed  with  a  motley  crew  of  French, 
Italians,  Danes,  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Americans  —  wrote  to  his 
mother  and  others,  saying  he  had  swum  from  Sestos  to  Abydos, 
was  sick  of  Fletcher  bawling  for  beef  and  beer,  had  done  with  au- 
thorship,  and  hoped,  on  his  return,  to  lead  a  quiet  recluse  life.  He 
nevertheless  made  notes  to  Harold,  composed  the  Hitits  from 
Horace  and  the  Curse  of  Minerva,  and  presumably  brooded  over, 
and  outlined  in  his  mind,  many  of  his  verse  romances.  We  hear 
no  more  of  the  Maid  of  Alliens  j  but  there  is  no  fair  ground  to 
doubt  that  the  Giaour  was  suggested  by  his  rescue  of  a  young  wo- 
man whom,  for  the  fault  of  an  amour  with  some  Frank,  a  party  of 
Janissaries  were  about  to  throw,  sewn  up  in  a  sack,  into  the  sea. 
Mr.  Gait  gives  no  authority  for  his  statement,  that  the  girl's  de- 
liverer was  the  original  cause  of  her  sentence.  We  may  rest  as- 
sured that  if  it  had  been  so,  Byron  himself  would  have  told  us 
ofiU 

A  note  to  the  Siege  of  Corinth  is  suggestive  of  his  unequalled 
restlessness.  "  I  visited  all  three — Tripolitza,  Kapoli,  and  Argos 
— in  iSio-ii  ;  and  in  the  course  of  journeying  through  the  coun- 
try, from  my  first  arrival  in  1809,  crossed  the  Isthmus  eight  times 
on  my  way  from  Attica  to  the  Morea.  In  the  latter  locality  we 
find  him,  during  the  autumn,  the  honoured  guest  of  the  Vizier 
Valhi  (a  son  of  Ali  Pasha),  who  presented  him  with  a  fine  horse. 
During  a  second  visit  to  Patras,  in  September,  he  was  attacked  by 
the  same  sort  of  marsh  fever  from  which,  fourteen  years  after- 
wards, in  the  near  neighbourhood,  he  died.  On  his  recovery,  in 
October,  he  complains  of  h.aving  been  nearly  killed  by  the  heroic 
measures  of  the  native  doctors  :  "  One  of  them  trusts  to  his  genius, 
never  having  studied  ;  the  other,  to  a  campaign  of  eighteen  months 
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against  the  sick  of  Otranto,  which  he  made  in  his  youth  with  great 
effect.  When  I  was  seized  with  my  disorder,  1  protested  against 
both  these  assassins,  but  in  vain."  He  was  saved  by  the  zeal  of 
his  servants,  who  asseverated  that  if  his  lordship  died  they  would 
take  good  care  the  doctors  should  also  ;  on  which  the  learned  men 
discontinued  their  visits,  and  the  patient  revived.  On  his  final  re- 
turn to  Athens,  the  restoration  of  his  health  was  retarded  by  one 
of  his  long  courses  of  reducing  diet ;  he  lived  mainly  on  rice,  and 
vinegar  and  water.  From  that  city  he  writes  in  the  early  spring, 
intimating  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Egypt;  but  Mr.  Hanson, 
his  man  of  business,  ceasing  to  send  him  remittances,  the  scheme 
was  abandoned.  Beset  by  letters  about  his  debts,  he  again  de- 
clares his  determination  to  hold  fast  by  Newstead,  adding  that  if 
the  place,  which  is  his  only  tie  to  England,  is  sold,  he  won't  come 
back  at  alL  Life  on  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago  is  far  cheaper 
and  happier,  and  "  Ubi  bene  ibi  patria,"  for  such  a  citizen  of  the 
world  as  he  has  become.  Later  he  went  to  Malta,  and  was  de- 
tained there  by  another  bad  attack  of  tertian  fever.  The  next 
record  of  consequence  is  from  the  "  Volage  "  frigate,  at  sea,  June 
29,  181 1,  when  he  writes  in  a  despondent  strain  to  Hodgson,  that 
he  is  returning  home  "  without  a  hope,  and  almost  without  a  de- 
sire," to  wrangle  with  creditors  and  lawyers  about  executions  and 
coal-pits.  "In  short,  I  am  sick  and  sorry;  and  when  I  have  a 
little  repaired  my  irreparable  affairs,  away  I  shall  march,  either  to 
campaign  in  Spain,  or  back  again  to  the  East,  where  I  can  at  least 
have  cloudless  skies  and  a  cessation  from  impertinence.  I  ara 
sick  of  fops,  and  poesy,  and  prate,  and  shall  leave  the  whole  Cas- 
talian  state  to  Bufo.  or  anybody  else.  Howbeit,  I  have  written 
some  4000  lines,  of  one  kind  or  another,  on  my  travels."  With 
these,  and  a  collection  of  marbles,  and  skulls,  and  hemlock,  and 
tortoises,  and  servants,  he  reached  London  about  the  middle  oi 
July,  and  remained  there,  making  some  arrangements  about  busi- 
ness and  publication.  On  the  23rd  we  have  a  short  but  kind  letter 
to  his  mother,  promising  to  pay  her  a  visit  on  his  way  to  Rochdale. 
"  You  know  you  are  a  vixen,  but  keep  some  champagne  for  me," 
he  iiad  written  from  abroad.  On  receipt  of  tlie  letter  she  remarked, 
"  If  I  should  be  dead  before  he  comes  down,  what  a  strange  thing 
it  would  be."  Towards  the  close  of  the  month  she  had  an  attack 
so  alarming  that  he  was  summoned  ;  but  before  he  had  time  to 
arrive  slie  had  expired,  on  the  istof  August,  in  a  fit  of  rage  brought 
on  by  reading  an  upholsterer's  bill.  On  the  way  Byron  heard  the 
intelligence,  and  wrote  to  Dr.  Pigot :  "  I  now  feel  the  truth  of 
Mrs.  Gray's  observation,  that  we  can  only  have  ^«t' mother.  Peace 
be  with  her  !  •■  On  Arriving  at  Newstead,  ail  their  storms  forgot- 
ten, the  son  was  so  affected  that  he  did  not  trust  liimself  to  go  to 
the  funeral,  but  stood  dreamily  gazing  at  the  cortt^ge  from  the  gate 
of  the  Abbey.     Five  days  later,  Charles  S.  Matthews  was  drowned. 
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CHAPTER  V 

SECOND  PERIOD   OF  AUTHORSHIP. — LIFE   IN   LONDON. — CORRE- 
SPONDENCE  WITH    SCOTT. 

The  deaths  of  Long,  Wingfield.  Eddlestone,  Matthews,  and  of 
his  mother  had  narrowed  the  circle  of  the  poet's  early  compan- 
ions ;  and,  though  he  talks  of  each  loss  in  succession  as  if  it  had 
been  that  of  an  only  friend,  we  can  credit  a  degree  of  loneliness, 
and  excuse  a  certain  amount  of  bitterness  in  the  feelings  with 
which  he  returned  to  London.  He  had  at  this  time  seen  very  lit- 
tle of  the  only  relative  whom  he  ever  deeply  loved.  He  and  his 
half-sister  met  casually  in  1S04,  and  again  in  the  following  year. 
After  her  marriage  (1807),  Byron  writes  from  abroad  ( 1 8 1  o),  regret- 
ting having  distressed  her  by  his  quarrel  with  Lord  Carlisle.  In 
181 1  she  is  mentioned  as  reversionary  heiress  of  his  estate. 
Towards  the  close  of  1813,  there  are  two  allusions  which  testify  to 
their  mutual  affection.  Next  we  come  to  the  interesting  series  of 
letters  of  181S-I6,  published  with  the  Memoir  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  to 
whom,  along  with  Hobhouse  and  Scrope  Davies,  his  lordship,  in  a 
will  and  codicil,  leaves  the  management  of  his  property.  Harness 
appears  frequently  at  this  period  among  his  surviving  intimates  : 
to  this  list  there  was  shortly  added  another.  In  speaking  of  his 
Bards  and  Reviewers,  the  author  makes  occasional  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  his  being  called  to  account  for  some  of  his  at- 
tacks. His  expectation  was  realised  by  a  letter  from  the  poet 
Moore,  dated  Dublin,  January  i,  1810.  couched  in  peremptory 
terms,  demanding  to  know  if  his  lordship  avowed  the  authorship 
of  the  insults  contained  in  the  poem.  This  letter,  being  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Hodgson,  was  not  forwarded  to  Byron  abroad  :  but  shortly 
after  his  return,  he  received  another  in  more  conciliatory  terms, 
renewing  the  complaint.  To  this  he  replied,  in  a  stiff  but  manly 
letter,  that  he  had  never  meant  to  insult  Mr.  Moore  :  but  that  he 
was,  if  necessary,  ready  to  give  him  satisfaction.  Moore  accepting 
the  explanation,  somewhat  querulously  complained  of  his  advances 
to  friendship  not  being  received.  Byron  again  replied  that,  much 
as  he  would  feel  lionoured  by  Mr.  Moore's  acquaintance,  he  being 
practically  threatened  by  the  irate  Irishman,  could  hardly  make 
the  first  advances.  This  called  forth  a  sort  of  apology;  the  cor- 
respondents met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  out  of  the  some- 
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what  awkward  circumstances,  owing  to  the  frankness  of  the  "  no- 
bler author,"  as  the  other  ever  after  delights  to  call  him,  arose  the 
life-long  intimacy  which  had  sucli  various  and  lasting  results. 
Moore  has  been  called  a  false  friend  to  Byron,  and  a  traitor  to  his 
memory.  The  judgment  is  somewhat  harsh,  but  the  association 
between  them  was  unfortunate.  Thomas  Moore  had  some  sterling 
qualities.  His  best  satirical  pieces  are  inspired  by  a  real  indigna- 
tion, and  lit  up  by  a  genuine  humour.  He  was  also  an  exquisite 
musician  in  words,  and  must  have  been  occasionally  a  fascinating 
companion.  But  he  was  essentially  a  worldling,  and,  as  such,  a 
superficial  critic.  He  encouraged  the  shallow  affectations  of  his 
great  friend's  weaker  work,  and  recoiled  in  alarm  before  the  daring 
defiance  of  his  stronger.  His  criticisms  on  all  Byron  wrote  and 
felt  seriously  on  religion  are  almost  worthy  of  a  conventicle.  His 
letters  to  others  on  Manfred,  and  Cain,  and  Don  Juan  are  the 
expression  of  sentiments  which  he  had  never  the  courage  to  state 
explicitly  to  the  author.  On  the  other  hand,  Byron  was  attracted 
beyond  reasonable  measure  by  his  gracefully  deferential  manners, 
paid  too  much  regard  to  his  opinions,  and  overestimated  his  genius. 
For  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  memoirs,  urged  by  Mr.  Hob- 
house  and  Mrs.  Leigh,  he  was  not  wholly  responsible ;  though  a 
braver  man,  having  accepted  the  position  of  his  lordship's  literary 
legatee,  with  the  express  understanding  that  he  would  see  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  wishes  of  his  dead  friend,  would  have  to  the  ut- 
most resisted  their  total  frustration. 

Meanwhile,  on  landing  in  England,  the  poet  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Dallas  the  Hints  frotn  Horace,  which  he  intended  to 
have  brought  out  by  the  publisher  Cawthorne.  Of  this  perform- 
ance— an  inferior  edition,  relieved  by  a  few  stron*  touches  of  the 
Bafds  and  Reviewers — Dallas  ventured  to  express  his  disapproval. 
"  Have  you  no  other  result  of  your  travels  ?  "  he  asked  ;  an^i  got 
for  answer,  "  A  few  short  pieces,  and  a  lot  of  Spenserian  stanzas; 
not  worth  troubling  you  with,  but  you  are  welcome  to  them." 
Dallas  took  the  remark  literally,  saw  they  were  a  safe  success,  and 
assumed  to  himself  the  merit  of  the  discovery,  the  risks,  and  the 
profits.  It  is  the  converse  of  the  story  of  Gabriel  Harvey  and  the 
Faery  Queene.  The  first  two  cantos  of  Childc  Harold  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  legend  of  Una  and  the  Red  Cross  Knii!;ht; 
but  there  was  no  mistake  about  their  proof  of  power,  their  novelty, 
and  adaptation  to  a  public  taste  as  yet  unjaded  by  eloquent  and 
imaginative  descriptions  of  foreign  scenery,  manners,  and  cli- 
mates. 

The  poem — after  being  submitted  to  Gifford,  in  defiance  of  the 
protestations  of  the  author,  who  feared  that  the  reference  might 
seem  to  seek  the  favour  of  the  august  Quarterly — was  accepted  by 
Mr.  Murray,  and  proceeded  through  the  i)ress,  subject  to  change 
and  additions,  during  the  next  five  months.  The  Hints  from 
Horace,  fortunately  postponed  and  then  suspended,  appearecl  pos' 
thumously  in  1831.  Byron  remained  at  Newstead  till  the  close  of 
October,  negotiating  with  creditors  and  lawyers,  and  engaged  in  a 
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correspondence  about  his  publications,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
deprecates  anv  identification  of  himself  and  his  hero,  though  he 
had  at  first  called  him  Childe  B3ron.  "  Instruct  Mr.  Murray,"  he 
entreats,  "not  to  call  the  work  ''Child  of  Harrow's  Pilgrimage,'  as 
he  has  done  to  some  of  my  astonished  friends,  who  wrote  to  in- 
quire after  my  sanity,  as  well  they  might."  At  the  end  of  the 
month  we  find'him  in  London,  again  indulging  in  a  voyage  in  "the 
ship  of  fools,"  in  which  Moore  claims  to  have  accompanied  him; 
but  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  remarkable  shrewdness  in  reference 
to  the  affairs  of  his  household,  In  February,  1812,  he  again  de- 
clares to  Hodgson  his  resolve  to  leave  England  for  ever,  and  fix 
himself  in  "one  of  the  fairest  islands  of  the  East."'  On  the  27th 
he  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  his  speech  on  a  Bill  to  introduce 
special  penalties  against  the  frame-breakers  of  Nottingham.  This 
effort,  on  which  he  received  many  compliments,  led  among  other 
results  to  a  friendly  correspondence  with  Lord  Holland.  On  April 
21  of  the  same  year  he  again  addressed  the  House  on  behalf  of 
Roman  Cathohc  Emancipation ;  and  in  June,  1813,  in  favour  of 
Major  Cartwright's  petition.  On  all  these  occasions,  as  afterwards 
on  the  continent,  Byron  espoused  the  Liberal  side  of  politics. 
But  his  role  was  that  of  Manlius  or  Caesar,  and  he  never  fails  to 
•remind  us  that  he  himself  was/(?rthe  people,  not  ^t/" them.  His 
latter  speeches,  owing  partly  to  his  delivery,  blamed  as  too  Asiatic, 
were  less  successful.  To  a  reader  the  three  seem  mucii  on  the 
same  level.  They  are  clever,  but  evidently  set  performances,  and 
leave  us  no  ground  to  suppose  that  the  poet's  abandonment  of  a 
parliamentary  career  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  nation. 

On  the  29th  of  February  the  first  and  second  cantos  of  Childe 
Harold  appeared.  An  early  copy  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  with 
the  inscription:  "  To  Augusta,  my  dearest  sister  and  my  best 
friend,  who  has  ever  loved  me  much  better  than  I  deserved,  this 
volume  is  presented  by  her  father's  son  and  most  affectionate 
brother,  B."  The  book  ran  through  seven  editions  in  four  weeks. 
The  effect  of  the  first  edition  of  Burns,  and  the  sale  of  Scott's  Lays, 
are  the  only  parallels  in  modern  poetic  literature  to  this  success. 
All  eyes  were  suddenly  fastened  on  the  author,  who  let  his  satire 
sleep,  and  threw  politics  aside,  to  be  the  romancer  of  his  day,  and 
for  two  years  the  darling  of  society.  Previous  to  the  publication, 
Mr.  Moore  confesses  to  have  gratified  his  lordship  with  the  expres- 
sion of  the  fear  that  Childe  Harold  w^s  too  good  for  the  age.  Its 
success  was  due  to  the  reverse  being  the  truth.  It  was  just  on  the 
level  of  its  age.  Its  flowing  verse,  defaced  by  rhymical  faults  per- 
ceptible only  to  finer  ears,  its  prevailing  sentiment,  occasional  bold- 
ness relieved  by  pleasing  platitudes,  its  half  affected  rakishness, 
here  and  there  elevated  by  a  rush  as  of  morning  air,  and  its  frequent 
richness — not  yet,  as  afterwards,  splendour — of  description,  were 
all  appreciated  by  the  fashionable  London  of  the  Regency;  while 
the  comparatively  mild  satire,  not  keen  enough  to  scarify,  only  gave 
a  more  i)iquant  flavour  to  the  whole.  Byron's  genius,  yet  in  the 
green  leaf,  was  not  too  far  above  the  clever  masses  of  pleasure- 
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loving  manhood  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  It  was  natural  that 
the  address  on  the  reopening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  should  be 
written  by  "  the  world's  new  joy  " — the  first  great  English  poet- 
peer;  as  natural  as  that  in  his  only  published  satire  of  the  period 
he  should  inveigh  against  almost  the  only  amusement  in  which  he 
could  not  share.  The  address  was  written  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Holland,  when  of  some  hundred  competitive  pieces  none  had  been 
found  exactly  suitable — a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  the  fa- 
mous parodies  entitled  The  Rejected  Addresses — and  it  was  thought 
that  the  ultimate  choice  would  conciliate  all  rivalry.  The  care 
which  Byron  bestowed  on  the  correction  of  the  first  draft  of  this 
piece  is  characteristic  of  his  habit  of  writing  off  his  poems  at  a 
gush,  and  afterwards  carefully  elaborating  them. 

The  Waltz  was  published'  anonymously  in  April.  1813.  It  was 
followed  in  iMay  by  the  Giaour,  the  first  of  the  flood  of  verse  ro- 
mances which,  during  the  three  succeeding  years,  he  poured  forth 
with  impetuous  fluency,  and  which  were  received  with  almost  un- 
restrained applause.  The  plots  and  sentiments  and  imagery  are 
similar  in  them  all.  The  Giaour  steals  the  mistress  of  Hassan, 
who  revenges  his  honour  by  drowning  her.  The  Giaour  escapes  ; 
returns,  kills  Hassan,  and  then  goes  to  a  monastery.  In  the  Bride 
of  Abydos,  published  in  the  Deceml^er  of  the  same  year.  Giaffir» 
wants  to  marry  his  daughter  Zuleika  to  Carasman  Pasha.  She  runs 
off  with  Selim,  her  reputed  brother — in  reality  her  cousin,  and  so 
at  last  her  legitimate  lover.  They  are  caught:  he  is  slain  in  fight; 
she  dies,  to  slow  music.  In  the  Corsair,  published  Januarv,  1814, 
Conrad,  a  pirate,  and  man  of  '"one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes  !" 
is  beloved  by  Medora,  who,  on  his  predatory  expeditions,  sits  wait- 
ing for  him  (like  Hassan's  and  Sisera's  mother)  in  a  tower.  On 
one  of  these  he  attacks  Seyd  Pasha,  and  is  overborne  bv  superior 
force  ;  but  Gulnare,  a  female  slave  of  Seyd,  kills  her  master,  and 
runs  off  with  Conrad,  who  finds  Medora  dead  and  vanishes.  In 
Lara,  the  sequel  to  this — written  in  May  and  June,  published  in 
August — a  man  of  mystery  appears  in  the  Moreo,  with  a  page, 
Kaled.  After  adventures  worthy  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe — from  whose 
Schledoni  the  Giaour  is  said  to  have  been  drawn — Lara  falls  in 
battle  with  his  deadly  foe,  Ezzelin,  and  turns  out  to  be  Conrad, 
while  Kaled  is  of  course  Gulnare.  The  Hebrew  Melodies,  written 
in  December.  1814,  are  interesting,  in  connexion  with  the  author's 
early  familiarity  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  the  force  and 
music  that  mark  the  best  of  them  ;  but  thev  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered an  im|)ortant  contribution  to  the  devotional  verse  of  England. 
The  Siege  of  Cornith  and  T'^r/j/wa,  composed  after  his  marriage  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  181 5,  appeared  in  the  following  year. 
The  former  is  founded  on  the  siege  of  the  city,  when  the  Turks 
took  it  from  Menotti ;  but  our  attention  is  concentrated  on  Alp 
the  renegade,  another  sketch  from  the  same  protoplastic  ruffian, 
who  leads  on  the  Turks,  is  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  gover- 
nor of  the  city,  tries  to  save  her,  but  dies.  The  jjoem  is  frequently 
vigorous,  but  it  ends  badly.     Parisina,  though  unequal,  is  on  the 
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whole  a  poem  of  a  higher  order  than  the  others  of  the  period.  The 
trial  scene  exhibits  some  dramatic  power,  and  the  shriek  of  the 
lady  mingling  with  Ugo's  funeral  dirge  lingers  in  our  ears,  along 
with  the  convent  bells — 

"  In  the  grey  square  turret  swinging, 
With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro, 
Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go." 

These  romances  belong  to  the  same  period  of  the  author's  poetic 
career  as  the  first  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold.  They  followed 
one  another  like  brilliant  fireworks.  They  all  exhibit  a  command 
of  words,  a  sense  of  melody,  and  a  flow  of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  which 
mastered  Moore  and  even  Scott  on  their  own  ground.  None  of  them 
are  wanting  in  passages,  as  "  He  that  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead," 
and  the  description  of  Alp  leaning  against  a  column,  which  strike 
deeper  than  any  verse  of  either  of  those  writers.  But  there  is  an 
air  of  melodrama  in  them  all.  Harmonious  delights  of  novel  read- 
ers, they  will  not  stand  against  the  winnowing  wind  of  deliberate 
criticism.  Thev  harp  on  the  same  string  without  the  variation  of 
a  Paganini.  They  are  potentially  endless  reproductions  of  one 
phase  of  an  ill-regulated  mind— the  picture  of  the  same  quasi-mel- 
ancholy vengefulman,  wlio  knows  no  friend  but  a  dog,  and  reads 
on  the  tombs  of  the  great  only  "  the  glory  and  the  nothing  of  a 
name,"  the  exile  who  cannot 'flee  from  himself,  "the  wandering 
outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind,"  who  has  not  loved  the  world  nor 
the  world  him — 

"  Whose  heart  was  form'd  for  softness,  warp'd  by  wrong, 
Betray'd  too  early,  and  beguiled  too  long  " — 

all  this,  decies  repetita,  grows  into  a  weariness  and  vexation.     Mr. 
Carlyle  harshly  compares  it  to  the  screaming  of  a  meat-jack.     The 
reviewers  and  the  public  of  the  time  thought  differently      Jeffrey, 
penitent  for  the  early /^7/jir/flj' of  his  A'^wVw,  as   Byron   remained 
penitent  for  his  answering  assault,  writes  of  Lara,  "  Pa^-sages  of  it 
may  be  put  into  competition   with   anything  that  poetry  has  pro 
duced  in  point  either  of  pathos  or  energy."     Moore — who  after 
wards  wrote,  not  to   Byron,  that   seven   devils  had  entered  into 
Manfred — professes  himself"  enraptured  with  it."    Fourteen  thou 
sand  copies  of  the  Corsair  were  sold  in   a  day.     But  hear  the  au 
thor's  own  half-boast,  half-apology  :  "  Lara  \  wrote  while  undress 
ing  after  coming  home  from  balls  and  masquerades,  in  the  year  of 
revelry  1814.     The  Bride  was   written  in   four,  tlie  Corsair  in  ten 
days.     This  I  take  to  be  a  liumiliating  confession,  as  it  f5roves  ni) 
own  want  of  judgment  in  publisliing.  and  the   public's  in  reading, 
things  which  cannot  have  stamina  for  permanence." 

The  pecuniary  profits  accruing  to  Byron  from  his  works  begar 
with  Lara,  for  whicli  he  received  700/.  He  had  made  over  to  Mr. 
Dallas,  besides   other  gifts  to    the  same  ungrateful  recipient,  the 
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profits  of  Harold,  amounting  to  600/.,  and  of  the  Corsair,  which 
brought  525/.  The  proceeds  of  the  Giaour  and  the  Bride  were 
also  surrendered. 

During  this  period.  1813-T816,  he  had  become  famih'ar  with  all 
the  phases  of  London  society,  ''  tasted  their  pleasures,"  and, 
towards  the  close,  "  felt  their  decay."  His  associates  in  those 
years  were  of  two  classes — men  of  the  world,  and  authors.  Feted 
and  courted  in  all  quarters,  he  patronised  the  theatres,  became  in 
I  Si  5  a  member  of  the  Drury  Lane  Committee,  liked  the  dandies." 
including  Beau  Brummell,  and  was  introduced  to  the  Regent, 
Their  interview,  in  June,  1812,  in  the  course  of  which  the  latter 
paid  unrestrained  compliments  to  Harold  and  the  poetry  of  Scott, 
is  naively  referred  to  Mr.  Moore  "  as  reflecting  even  still  more 
honour  on  the  Sovereign  himself  than  on  the  two  poets."  Byron, 
in  a  different  spirit,  writes  to  Lord  Holland  :  "  I  have  now  great 
hope,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Pope's  decease,  of  warbling  truth  at  Court, 
like  Mr.  Mallet  of  indifferent  memory.  Consider,  one  hundred 
marks  a  year  I  besides  the  wine  and  the  disgrace."  We  can  hardly 
conceive  the  future  author  of  the  Vision  of  yudgmettt  writing  odes 
to  dictation.  He  does  not  seem  to  liave  been  much  fascinated  with 
the  first  gentleman  of  Europe,  whom  at  no  distant  date  he  assailed 
in  the  terrible  "  Avatar,"  and  left  the  laureateship  to  Mr.  Southey. 

Among  leaders  in  art  and  letters  he  was  brought  into  more  or 
less  intimate  contact  with  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  Edgeworths, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Colma-n  the  dramatic  author,  the  elder  Kean, 
Monk  Lewis,  Grattan,  Curran,  and  Madame  de  Stael.  Of  the 
meeting  of  the  last  two  he  remarks,  "  It  was  like  the  confluence  of 
the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  and  they  were  both  so  ugly  that  I  could 
not  help  wondering  how  the  best  intellects  of  France  and  Ireland 
could  have  taken  up  respectively  such  residences." 

About  this  time  a  communication  from  Mr.  Murray,  in  reference 
to  the  meeting  with  the  Regent,  led  to  a  letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott 
to  Lord  Byron,  the  beginning  of  a  life-long  friendship,  and  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  pages  of  biography.  These  two  great  men  were 
for  a  season  perpetually  pitted  against  one  another  as  the  foremost 
competitors  for  literary  favour.  When  Rokeby  came  out,  contem- 
poraneously with  the  Giaour,  the  undergraduates  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ran  races  to  catch  the  first  copies,  and  laid  bets  as  to 
which  of  the  rivals  would  win.  During  the  anti-Byronic  fever  of 
!S40-i86o  they  were  perpetually  contrasted  as  the  representatives 
of  the  manly  and  the  morbid  schools.  A  later  sentimentalism  has 
affected  to  despise  the  work  of  both.  The  fact,  therefore,  that 
from  an  early  period  the  men  themselves  knew  each  other  as  they 
were  is  worth  illustrating. 

Scott'#  letter,  in  which  a  generous  recognition  of  the  pleasure 
he  had  derived  from  the  work  of  the  English  poet,  was  followed 
by  a  manly  remonstrance  on  the  suljject  of  theattack  in  the  Bards 
and  Reviewers,  drew  from  Byron  in  the  following  month  (July, 
181 2)  an  answer  in  the  same  strain,  descanting  on  the  Prince's 
praises  of  the  Lay  and  Marmion,  and  candidly  apologising  for  the 
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"evil  works  of  his  nonage."  "  This  satire,"  he  remarks,  "was 
written  when  I  was  very  young  and  very  angry,  and  fully  bent  on 
displaying  my  wrath  and  my  wit;  and  now  I  am  haunted  by  the 
ghosts  of  my  wholesale  assertions."  This,  in  turn,  called  forth 
another  letter  to  Byron,  eager  for  more  of  his  verses,  with  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  A'bbotsford  on  the  ground  of  Scotland's  maternal 
claim  on  him,  and  asking  for  information  about  Pegasus  and  Par- 
nassus. After  this  the  correspondence  continues  with  greater 
freedom,  and  the  same  display  on  either  side  of  mutual  respect. 
When  Scott  says,  "the  Giaour  \%  praised  among  our  mountains," 
and  Byron  returns,  "  Waverley  is  the  best  novel  1  have  read," 
there  is  no  suspicion  of  flattery — it  is  the  interchange  of  compli- 
ments between  men, 

"  Et  cantare  pares  et  respondere  parati." 

They  talk  in  just  the  same  manner  to  third  parties.  "  I  gave  over 
writing  romances,"  says  the  elder,  in  the  spirit  of  a  great-hearted 
gentlemen,  "  because  Byron  beat  me.  He  hits  the  mark  where  I 
don't  even  pretend  to  fledge  my  arrow.  He  has  access  to  a  stream 
of  sentiment  unknown  to  me."  The  younger,  on  the  other  hand, 
deprecates  the  comparisons  that  were  being  invidiously  drawn  be- 
tween them.  He  presents  his  copy  of  the  Giaotir  to  Scott,  with 
the  phrase,  "  To  the  monarch  of  Parnassus,"  and  compares  the 
feeling  of  those  who  cavilled  at  his  fame  to  that  of  the  Athenians 
towards  Aristides.  From  those  sentiments  he  never  swerves, 
recognising  to  the  last  the  breadth  of  character  of  the  most  gener- 
ous of  his  critics,  and  referring  to  him,  during  his  later  years  in 
Italy,  as  the  Wizard  and  the  Ariosto  of  the  North.  A  meeting 
was  at  length  arranged  between  them.  Scott  looked  forward  to  it 
with  anxious  interest,  humorously  remarking  that  Byron  should 
say — 

"  Art  thou  the  man  whom  men  famed  Grissell  call  ? 

And  he  reply — 

"  Art  thou  the  still  more  famed  Tom  Thumb  the  small  ? " 

They  met  in  London  during  the  spring  of  1S15.  The  follow- 
ing sentences  are  from  Sir  Walter's  account  of  it :  "  Re{3ort  had 
prepared  me  to  meet  a  man  of  peculiar  habits  and  quick  temper, 
and  I  had  some  doubts  whether  we  were  likely  to  suit  each  other 
in  society.  I  was  most  agreeably  disappointed  in  this  respect.  I 
found  Lord  Byron  in  the  highest  degree  courteous,  and  even  kind. 
We  met  for  an  hour  or  two  almost  daily  in  Mr.  Murray's  drawing- 
room,  and  found  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each  other.  Our  senti- 
ments agreed  a  good  deal,  except  upon  the  subjects  of  religion  and 
politics,  upon  neither  of  which  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  Lord 
Byron  entertained  very  fixed  opinions.  On  politics  he  used  some- 
times to  express  a  high  strain  of  what  is  now  called  Liberalism  ; 
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but  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  pleasure  5t  afforded  him  as  a  vehicle 
of  displaying  his  wit  and  satire  against  individuals  in  office  was  at 
the  bottom  of  this  habit  of  thinking.  At  heart,  I  would  have 
termed  Byron  a  patrician  on  principle.  His  reading  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  have  been  very  extensive.  I  remember  repeating  to  him 
the  fine  poem  of  Hardyknute,  and  some  one  asked  me  what  I  could 
possibly  have  been  telling  Byron  by  which  he  was  so  much  agi- 
tated. I  saw  him  for  the  last  time  in  (September)  1815,  after  I 
returned  from  France ;  he  dined  or  lunched  with  me  at  Long's  in 
Bond  Street.  I  never  saw  him  so  full  of  gaiety  and  good  humour. 
The  day  of  this  interview  was  the  most  interesting  I  ever  spent. 
Several  letters  passed  between  us — one  perhaps  every  half  year. 
Like  the  old  heroes  in  Homer,  we  exchanged  gifts ;  I  gave  Byron 
a  beautiful  dagger  mounted  with  gold,  which  had  been  the  property 
of  the  redoubted  Elfi  Bey.  But  I  was  to  play  the  part  of  Diomed 
in  the  Iliad,  for  Byron  sent  me,  some  time  after,  a  large  sepulchral 
vase  of  silver,  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  found  within  the  land 
walls  of  Athens.  He  was  often  melancholy,  almost  gloomy.  When 
I  observed  him  in  this  humour  I  used  either  to  wait  till  it  went  off 
of  its  own  accord,  or  till  some  natural  and  easy  mode  occurred  of 
leading  him  into  conversation,  when  the  shadows  almost  always 
left  his  countenance,  like  the  mist  arising  from  a  landscape.  I 
think  I  also  remarked  in  his  temper  starts  of  suspicion,  when  he 
seemed  to  pause  and  consider  whether  there  had  not  been  a  secret 
and  perhaps  offensive  meaning  in  something  that  was  said  to  him. 
In  this  case  I  also  judged  it  best  to  let  his  mind,  like  a  troubled 
spring,  work  itself  clear,  which  it  did  in  a  minute  or  two.  A  down- 
right steadiness  of  manner  was  the  way  to  his  good  opinion.  Will 
Rose,  looking  by  accident  at  his  feet,  saw  him  scowling  furiously; 
but  on  his  showing  no  consciousness,  his  lordship  resumed  his 
easy  manner.  What  I  liked  about  him.  besides  his  boundless 
genius,  was  his  generosity  of  spirit  as  well  as  of  purse,  and  utter 
contempt  of  all  the  affectations  of  literature.  He  like  Moore  and 
me  because,  with  all  our  other  differences,  we  were  both  good- 
natured  fellows,  not  caring  to  maintain  our  dignity,  enjoving  the 
mot-pmir-rire.  He  wrote  from  impulse,  never  from  effort,  and 
therefore  I  have  always  reckoned  Burns  and  Byron  the  most  gen 
uine  poetic  geniuses  of  my  time,  and  of  half  a  century  before  me. 
We  have  many  men  of  high  poetic  talents,  but  none  of  that  ever- 
gushing  and  perennial  fountain  of  natural  waters." 

Scott,  like  all  hale  men  of  sound  sense,  regretted  the  almost 
fatal  incontinence  which,  in  the  year  of  his  greatest  private  troubles, 
led  his  friend  to  make  a  parade  of  them  before  the  public.  He 
speaks  more  than  once  of  his  unhappy  tendency  to  exhibit  himself 
as  the  dying  gladiator,  and  even  compares  him  to  his  peacock, 
screeching  before  his  window  because  he  chooses  to  bivouac  apart 
from  his  mate ;  but  he  read  a  copy  of  the  Ravenna  diary  without 
altering  his  view  that  his  lordship  was  his  own  worst  maligner. 
Scott,  says  Lockhart,  considered  Byron  the  only  poet  of  trans- 
cendent talents  we  had  had  since  Dryden.     There  is  preserved  a 
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curious  record  of  his  meeting  with  a  greater  poet  than  Dryden,  but 
one  whose  greatness  neither  he  nor  Scott  suspected.  Mr.  Crabbe 
Robinson  reports  Wordsworth  to  have  said,  in  Charles  Lamb's 
chambers,  about  the  year  1808,  "  These  reviewers  put  me  out  of 
patience.  Here  is  a  young  man  who  has  written  a  volume  of  poe- 
try; and  these  fellows,  just  because  he  is  a  lord,  set  upon  him. 
The  young  man  will  do  something,  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun. 
But  these  reviewers  seem  to  think  that  nobody  may  write  poetry 
unless  he  lives  in  a  garret."  Years  after,  Lady  Byron,  on  being 
told  this,  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  if  Byron  had  known  that,  he  would 
never  have  attacked  Wordsworth.  He  went  one  day  to  meet  him 
at  dinner,  and  I  said,  '  Well,  how  did  the  young  poet  get  on  with 
the  old  one  ?'  'Why,  to  tell  the  truth,'  said  ke,  '  I  had  but  one 
feeling  from  the  beginning  of  the  visit  to  the  end,  and  that  was 
reverence.''  "  Similarly,  he  began  by  being  on  good  terms  with 
Southey,  and  after  a  meeting  at  Holland  House,  wrote  enthusiasti- 
cally of  his  prepossessing  appearance. 

IByron  and  the  leaders  of  the  so-called  Lake  School  were,  at 
starting,  common  heirs  of  the  revolutionary  spirit ;  they  were,  either 
in  their  social  views  or  personal  feelings,  to  a  large  extent  influ- 
enced by  the  most  morbid,  though  in  some  respects  the  most 
magnetic,  genius  of  modern  France,  J.  J.  Rousseau ;  but  their 
temperaments  were  in  many  respects  fundamentally  diverse  ;  and 
the  pre-established  discord  between  them  ere  long  began  to  make 
itself  manifest  in  their  following  out  widely  divergent  paths. 
Wordsworth's  return  to  nature  had  been  preluded  by  Cowper ;  that 
of  Byron  by  Burns.  The  revival  of  the  one  ripened  into  a  restora- 
tion of  similar  manners  and  old  beliefs  ;  the  other  was  the  spirit  of 
the  storm.  When  they  had  both  become  recognised  powers, 
neither  appreciated  the  work  of  the  other.  A  few  years  after  this 
date  Byron  wrote  of  Wordsworth,  to  a  common  admirer  of  both  : 
"  I  take  leave  to  differ  from  you  as  freely  as  I  once  agreed  with 
you.  His  performances,  since  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  are  miserably 
inadequate  to  the  ability  that  lurks  within  him.  There  is,  un- 
doubtedly, much  natural  talent  spilt  over  the  Excursion;  but  it  is 
rain  upon  rocks,  where  it  stands  and  stagnates  ;  or  rain  upon  sand, 
where  it  falls  without  fertilising."  This  criticism,  with  others  in 
like  strain,  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  to  whom,  in  1812, 
vyhen  enduring  for  radicalism's  sake  a  very  comfortable  incarcera- 
tion, Byron  had,  in  company  with  Moore,  paid  a  courteous  visit. 

Of  the  correspondence  of  this  period — flippant,  trenchant,  or 
sparkling — few  portions  are  more  calculated  to  excite  a  smile 
than  the  record  of  his  frequent  resolutions  made,  reasseverated, 
and  broken,  to  have  done  with  literature  ;  even  going  the  length 
on  some  occasions  of  threatening  to  suppress  his  works,  and,  if 
possible,  recall  the  existing  copies.  He  affected  being  a  man  of 
the  world  unmercifully,  and  had  a  real  delight  in  clever  companions 
who  assumed  the  same  role.  Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  his  in- 
tercourse with  Erskine  and  Sheridan ;  the  latter  he  is  never  tired 
of  praising,  as  '-the  author  of  the  best  modern  comedy  {^School for 
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Scandal),  the  best  farce  {The  Critic),  and  the  best  oration  (the 
famous  Begum  speech)  ever  heard  in  this  country."  They  spent 
many  an  evenjng  together,  and  probably  cracked  many  a  bottle. 
It  is  Bvron  who  tells  the  story  of  Sheridan  being  found  in  a  guttet 
in  a  sadly  incapable  state  ;  and,  on  some  one  asking  "  Who  is  this  ?  " 
stammering  out  "  Wilberforce."  On  one  occasion  he  speaks  of 
coming  out  of  a  tavern  with  the  dramatist,  when  they  both  found 
the  staircase  in  a  very  corkscrew  condition  ;  and  elsewhere,  of  en- 
countering a  Mr.  C ,  who  "  had  no  notion  of  meeting  with  a 

bon-vivant  in  a  scribbler,"  and  summed  the  poet's  eulogy  with  the 
phrase,  "he  drinks  like  a  man."  Hunt,  the  tattler,  who  observed 
his  lordship's  habit  in  Italy,  with  the  microscope  of  malice  ensconced 
within  the  same  walls,  makes  it  a  charge  against  his  host  that  he 
would  not  drink  like  a  man.  Once  for  all  it  may  be  noted,  that 
although  there  was  no  kind  of  exxess  in  which  Byron,  whether  from 
bravado  or  inclination,  failed  occasionally  to  indulge,  he  was  never 
lor  any  stretch  of  time  given  over,  like  Burns,  to  what  is  techni- 
cally termed  intemperance.  His  head  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  strong,  and  under  the  influence  of  stimulants  he  may  have 
been  led  to  talk  a  great  deal  of  his  dangerous  nonsense.  But 
though  he  could  not  say,  with  Wordsworth,  that  only  once,  at  Cam- 
bridge, had  his  brain  been  "excited  by  the  fumes  of  wine,"  his 
prevailing  sins  were  in  other  directions. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MARRIAGE,  AND  FAREWELL  TO  ENGLAND. 

"  As  for  poets,"  says  Scott,  *'  I  have  seen  all  the  best  of  my 
time  and  country,  and,  though  Burns  had  the  most  glorious  eye 
imaginable,  I  never  thought  any  of  them  would  come  up  to  an 
artist's  notion  of  the  character,  except  Byron.  His  countenance 
is  a  thing  to  dream  of."  Coleridge  writes  to  the  same  effect,  in 
language  even  stronger.  We  have  from  all  sides  similar  testimony 
to  the  personal  beauty  which  led  the  unhappiest  of  his  devotees  to 
exclaim,  "  That  pale  face  is  my  fite  !  " 

Southern  critics,  as  De  Chasles,  Castelar,  even  Mazzini,  have 
dealt  leniently  with  the  poet's  relations  to  the  other  sex  ;  and 
Elze  extends  to  him  in  this  regard  the  same  excessive  stretch  of 
charity.  "  Dear  Childe  Harold,"  exclaims  the  German  professor, 
"  was  positively  besieged  by  women.  They  have,  in  truth,  no  right 
to  complain  of 'him  :  from  his  childhood  he  had  seen  them  on  their 
worst  side."  It  is  the  casuistry  of  hero-worship  to  deny  that  Byron 
was  unjust  to  women,  not  merely  in  isolated  instances,  but  in  his 
prevailing  views  of  their'  character  and  claims.  "  I  regard  them," 
he  says,  in  a  passage  only  distinguished  from  others  by  more  ex- 
travagant petulance,  "  as  very  pretty  but  inferior  creatures,  who  are 
as  little  in  their  place  at  our  tables  as  they  would  be  in  our  council 
chambers.  The  whole  of  the  present  system  with  regard  to  the 
female  sex  is  a  remnant  of  the  barbarism  of  the  chivalry  of  our 
forefathers.  I  look  on  them  as  grown-up  children  ;  but,  like  a  fool- 
ish mamma,  I  am  constantly  the  slave  of  one  of  them.  The  Turks 
shut  up  their  women,  and  are  much  happier  ;  give  a  woman  a  look- 
ing-glass and  burnt  almonds,  and  she  will  be  content." 

In  contrast  with  this,  we  have  the  moods  in  which  he  drew  his 
pictures  of  Angiolina,  and  Haidee,  and  Aurora  Raby,  and  wrote  the 
invocations  to  the  shade  of  Astarte,  and  his  letters  in  prose  and 
verse  to  Augusta ;  but  the  above  passage  could  never  have  been 
written  by  Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  or  Shakspeare,  or  Shelley.  The 
class  whom  he  was  reviling  seemed,  however,  during  "the  day  of 
his  destiny,"  bent  on  confirming  his  judgment  by  the  blindness  of 
their  worship.  His  rank  and  fame,  the  glittering  splendour  of  his 
verse,  the  romance  of  his  travels,  his  picturesque  melancholy  and 
affectation  of  mysterious  secrets,  combined  with  the  magic  of  his 
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presence  to  bewitch  and  bewilder  them.  The  dissenting  malcon' 
tents,  condemned  as  prudes  and  blues,  had  their  revenge.  Gen- 
erally,  we  may  say  that  women  who  had  not  written  books  adored 
Byron ;  women  who  had  written  or  were  writing  books  distrusted, 
disliked,  and  made  him  a  moral  to  adorn  their  tales,  often  to  point 
their  fables  with.  He  was  by  the  one  set  caressed  and  spoilt,  and 
"beguiled  too  long;  "  by  the  otlier,  "betrayed  too  late."  The  re- 
cent memoirs  of  Frances  Ann  Kemble  present  a  curious  record  of 
the  process  of  passing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  She  dwells 
on  the  fascination  exerted  over  her  mind  by  the  first  reading  of  his 
poetry,  and  tells  how  she  "fastened  on  the  book  with  a  gri])  like 
steel,"  and  carried  it  off  and  hiil  it  under  her  pillow ;  how  it  affected 
her  "  like  an  evil  potion,"  and  stirred  her  whole  being  with  a 
tempest  of  excitement,  till  finally  she,  with  equal  weakness,  flung  it 
aside,  "  resolved  to  read  that  grand  poetry  no  more,  and  broke 
through  the  thraldom  of  that  powerful  spell."  The  confession 
brings  before  us  a  type  of  the  transitions  of  the  century,  on  its  way 
from  the  Byronic  to  tlie  anti-Byronic  fever,  of  which  later  state  Mrs. 
Jamieson,  Mrs.  Norton,  and  Mrs.  Martincau  are  among  the  most 
pronounced  representatives. 

Byron's  garrulity  with  regard  to  those  delicate  matters  on  which 
men  of  more  prudence  or  chivalry  are  wont  to  set  the  seal  of 
silence,  has  often  the  same  practical  effect  at  reticence ;  for  he 
talks  so  much  at  large — every  page  of  his  Journal  being,  by  his 
own  admission,  apt  to  "  confute  and  abjure  its  predecessor  " — that 
we  are  often  none  the  wiser.  Amid  a  mass  of  conjecture,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  during  the  years  between  his  return  from  Greece  and  final 
expatriation  (1811-1816).  including  the  whole  period  of  his  social 
glory — though  not  yet  of  his  solid  fame — he  was  lured  into  liaisons 
of  all  sorts  and  shades.  Some,  now  acknowledged  as  innocent, 
were  blared  abroad  by  tongues  less  skilled'in  pure  invention  than  in 
distorting  truth.  On  others,  as  commonplaces  of  a  temperament 
"all  meridian,"  it  were  waste  of  time  to  dwell.  Byron  rarely  put 
aside  a  pleasure  in  his  path  ;  but  his  passions  were  seldom  unaccom- 
panied by  affectionate  emotions,  genuine  while  they  lasted.  The 
verses  to  the  memory  of  a  lost  love  veiled  as  "  Thyrza,"  of  moderate 
artistic  merit,  were  not,  as  Moore  alleges,  mere  plays  of  imagina- 
tion, but  records  of  a  sincere  grief.*  Another  intimacy  exerted  so 
much  influence  on  this  phase  of  the  poet's  career,  that  to  pass  it 
over  would  be  like  omitting  Vanessa's  name  from  the  record  of 
Swift.  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  grandaughterof  the  first  Earl  Spencer, 
was  one  of  those  few  women  of  our  climate  who,  by  their  romantic 
impetuosity,  recall  the  "children  of  the  sun."  She  read  Burns  in 
her  ninth  year,  and  in  her  thirteenth  idealised  William  Lamb 
(afterwarrls  Lord  Melbourne)  as  a  statue  of  Liberty.  In  her  nine- 
teenth (1805)  she  married  him,  and  lived  for  some  years,  during  which 
she  was  a  reigning  belle  and  toast,  a  domestic  life  only  marred  by 

•  Mr.  Trci.iwnv  says  that  Thyrra  was  a  cousin,  but  that  on  this  subject  Byron  was 
always  reticent.  Mr.  Minto,  ai  w«  have  seen,  associates  her  with  the  disguised  girl  of 
1807-8. 
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occasion.il  eccentricities.  Rogers,  whom  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Morgan 
she  numbers  among  her  lovers,  said  she  ought  to  know  the  new 
poet,  who  was  three  years  her  junior,  and  the  introduction  took 
place  in  March,  1812.  After  the  meeting,  she  wrote  in  her  journal, 
"  Mad — bad — and  dangerous  to  know  ;  "  but,  when  the  fashionable 
Apollo  called  at  Melbourne  House,  she  "flew  to  beautify  her- 
self.'* Flushed  by  his  conquest,  he  spent  a  great  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  in  her  company,  during  which  time  the  apathy  or  self- 
confidence  of  the  husband  laughed  at  the  worship  of  the  hero. 
"  Conrad  "  detailed  his  travels  and  adventures,  interested  her  by 
his  woes,  dictated  her  amusements,  invited  lier  guests,  and  seems 
to  have  set  rules  to  the  establishment.  "  Medora,"  on  the  other 
hand,  made  no  secret  of  her  devotion,  declared  that  they  were  affini- 
ties, and  offered  him  her  jewels.  But  after  the  first  excitement,  he 
began  to  grow  weary  of  her  talk  about  herself,  and  could  not  praise 
her  indifferent  verses  :  "  he  grew  moody,  and  she  fretful,  when  their 
mutual  egotisms  jarred."  Byron  at  length  concurred  in  her  being 
removed  for  a  season  to  her'father's  house  in  Ireland,  on  which 
occasion  he  wrote  one  of  his  glowing  farewell  letters.  When  she 
came  back,  matters  were  little  better.  The  would-be  Juliet_  beset 
the  poet  with  renewed  advances,  on  one  occasion  penetrating  to 
his  rooms  in  the  disguise  of  a  page,  on  another  threatening  to  stab 
herself  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  again,  developing  into  a  Medea, 
offering  her  gratitude  to  any  one  who  would  kill  him,  '•  The  '  Agnus  ' 
is  furious,"  he  writes  to  Hodgson,  in  February,  1S13,  in  one  of  the 
somewhat  ungenerous  bursts  to  which  he  was  too  easily  provoked. 
*'  You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  horrible  and  absurd  thin^js  she  has 
said  and  done  since  (really  from  the  best  motives)  I  withdrew  my 
homage.  .  .  .  The  business  of  last  summer  I  broke  oft,  and  now 
the  amusement  of  the  gentle  fair  is  writing  letters  jiterally  threaten- 
ing my  life."  With  one  member  of  the  family,  Lady  i\Ielbourne, 
Mr.  Lamb's  mother,  and  sister  of  Sir  Ralph  Miibanke,  he  remained 
throughout  on  terms  of  pleasant  intimacy.  He  appreciated  the 
talent  and  sense,  and  was  ready  to  profit  by  the  experience  and  tact 
of  "the  cleverest  of  women."  But  her  well-meant  advice  had  un- 
fortunate results,  for  it  was  on  her  suggestion  that  he  became  a 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  her  niece,  Miss  Miibanke.  Byron  first  pro- 
posed to  this  lady  in  1813  ;  his  offer  was  refused,  but  so  graciously 
that  they  continued  to  correspond  on  friendly,  which  gradually 
grew  into  intimate  temis,  and  his  second  offer,  towards  the  close  of 
the  following  year,  was  accepted. 

After  a  series  of  vain  protests,  and  petulant  warnings  against 
her  cousin  by  marriage,  who  she  said  was  punctual  at  cluirch,  and 
learned,  and'knev/  statistics,  but  was  "  not  for  Conrad,  no.  no,  no  !  " 
Lady  Caroline  lapsed  into  an  attitude  of  fixed  hostility  ;  and  shortly 
after  the  crash  came,  and  her  predictions  were  realised,  vented  her 
wrath  in  the  now  almost  forgotten  novel  of  denarvofu  in  which 
some  of  Byron's  real  features  were  represented  in  conjunction  with 
many  fantastic  additions.  Madame  de  Stael  was  kind  enouq:h  to 
bring  a  copy  of  the  book  before  his  notice  when  they  met  at  the  Lake 
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of  Geneva,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  less  moved  by  it  than  ty 
most  attacks.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  his  own  admission 
in  a  parallel  case.  "  1  say  I  am  perfectly  calm  ;  I  am,  nevertheless, 
in  a  fury."  Over  the  sad  vista  of  remaining  years  of  the  unhappy 
lady's  life  we  need  not  linger.  During  a  considerable  part  of  it 
she  appears  hovering  about  the  thin  line  that  separates  some  kind 
of  wit  and  passion  from  madness;  writing  more  novels,  burning 
her  hero's  effigy  and  letters,  and  then  clamouring  for  a  lock  of  his 
hair,  or  a  sight  of  his  portrait  ;  separated  from,  and  again  recon- 
ciled to,  a  husband  to  whose  magnanimous  forbearance  and  com- 
passion she  bears  testimony  to  the  last,  comparing  herself  to  Jane 
Shore  ;  attempting  Byronic  verses,  loudly  denouncing  and  yet  never 
ceasing  inwardly  to  idolise,  the  man  whom  she  regarded  as  her  be- 
trayer, perhaps  only  with  justice  in  that  he  had  unwittingly  helped 
to  overthrow  her  mental  balance.  After  eight  years  of  this  life,  lit 
up  here  and  there  by  gleams  of  social  brilliancy,  we  find  her  car- 
riage, on  the  1 2th  of  July,  1824,  suddenly  confronted  by  a  funeral. 
On  hearing  that  the  remains  of  Byron  were  being  carried  to  the 
tomb,  she  shrieked,  and  fainted.  Her  health  finally  sank,  and  her 
mind  gave  way  under  this  shock  ;  but  she  lingered  till  January, 
1828,  when  she  died,  after  writing  a  calm  letter  to  her  husband, 
and  bequeathing  the  poet's  miniature  to  her  friend,  Lady  Morgan. 
"  I  have  paid  some  of  my  debts,  and  contracted  others,"  Byron 
writes  to  Moore,  on  September  15,  1814;  "  but  I  have  a  few  thou- 
sand pounds  which  I  can't  spend  after  my  heart  in  this  climate,  and 
so  I  shall  go  back  to  the  south.  I  want  to  see  Venice  and  the 
Alps,  and  Parmesan  cheeses,  and  look  at  the  coast  of  Greece  from 
Italy.  All  this,  however,  depends  upon  an  event  which  may  or 
may  not  happen.  Whether  it.  will,  I  shall  probably  know  to-mor- 
raw  ;  and  if  it  does,  I  can't  well  go  abroad  at  present."  "A  wife," 
he  had  written,  in  the  January  of  the  same  year,  "would  be  my  salva- 
tion ;  "  but  a  marriage  entered  upon  in  such  a  flippant  frame  of  mind 
could  scarcely  have  been  other  than  disastrous.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  year  we  are  told  that  a  friend,*  observing  how  cheerless 
was  the  state  both  of  his  mind  and  prospects,  advised  him  to  marry, 
and  after  much  discussion  he  consented,  naming  to  his  correspon- 
dent Miss  Milbanke.  To  this  his  adviser,  objected  remarking  that 
she  had,  at  present,  no  fortune,  and  that  his  embarrassed  affairs 
would  not  allow  him  to  marry  without  one,  &c.  Accordingly,  he 
agreed  that  his  friend  should  write  a  proposal  to  another  lady, 
which  was  done.  A  refusal  arrived  as  they  were  one  morning  sit- 
tincT  together,  "'You  see,'  said  Lord  Byron,  'that  after  all  Miss 
Milbanke  is  to  be  the  person,'  and  wrote  on  the  moment.  His 
friend,  still  remonstrating  against  his  choice,  took  up  the  letter  ; 
but,  on  reading  it,  observed,  'Well,  really,  this  is  a  pretty  letter; 
it  is  a  pity  it  should  not  go.'  '  Then  it  sliull  go,'  snid  Lord  Byron, 
and,  in  so  saying,  sealed  and  sent  off  this  fiat  of  his  fate."  The 
incident  seems  cut  from  a  French  novel  ;  but  so  does    the  whole 

*  Doubtless  Moore  himself,  who  tells  the  story. 
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strano"e  story — the  one  apparently  insoluble  enigma  in  an  otherwise 
only  too  transparent  life.  On  the  arrival  of  the  lady's  answer  he 
was  seated  at  dinner,  when  his  gardener  came  in  and  presented  him 
with  his  mother's  wedding-ring,  lost  many  years  before,  and  which 
had  just  been  found,  buried  in  the  mould  beneath  her  window. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  letter  arrived  ;  and  Byron  ex- 
claimed, "If  it  contains  a  consent  (which  it  didj,  I  will  be  married 
with  this  very  ring."  He  had  the  highest  anticipations  of  his 
bride,  appreciating°her  "talents,  and  excellent  qualities;"  and 
saying,  "she  is  so  good  a  person  that  I  wish  1  was  a  better." 
About  the  same  date^'he  writes  to  various  friends  in  the  good  spirits 
raised  by  his  enthusiastic  reception  from  the  Cambridge  under- 
graduates, when  in  the  course  of  the  same  month  he  went  to  the 
Senate  House  to  give  his  vote  for  a  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

The  most  constant  and  best  of  those  friends  was  his  sister, 
Augusta  Leigh,  whom,  from  the  death  of  Miss  Chaworth  to  his 
own,  Byron,  in  the  highest  and  purest  sense  of  the  world,  loved 
more  than  any  other  human  being.  Tolerant  of  errors  which  she 
lamented,  and  violences  in  which  she  had  no  share,  she  had  a  touch 
of  their  common  family  pride,  most  conspicuous  in  an  almost  cat- 
like clinging  to  their  ancestral  home.  Her  early  published  letters 
are  full  of  regrets  about  the  threatened  sale  of  Newstead,  on  the 
adjournment  of  which,  when  the  first  purchaser  had  to  pay  25,000/. 
for  breaking  his  bargain,  she  rejoices,  and  over  the  consummation 
of  which  she  mourns,  in  the  manner  of  Milton's  Eve — 

"  Must  I  then  leave  thee.  Paradise  ?  " 

In  all  her  references  to  the  approaching  marriage  there  are 
blended  notes  of  hope  and  fear.  In  thanking  Hodgson  for  his 
kind  conofratulations,  she  trusts  it  will  secure  her  brother's  hap- 
piness. Later  she  adds  her  testimony  to  that  of  all  outsiders  at 
this  time,  as  to  the  graces  and  genuine  worth  of  the  object  of  his 
choice.  After  the  usual  preliminaries,  the  ill-fated  pair  were  united, 
at  Seaham  House,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  18(5.  Byron  was  married 
like  one  walking  in  his  sleep.  He  trembled  like  a  leaf,  made  the 
wrong  responses,  and  almost  from  the  first  seems  to  have  been 
conscious  of  his  irrevocable  mistake. 

"  I  Raw  him  stand 
Before  an  altar  with  a  gentle  bride : 
Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  starlight  of  his  boyhood.     He  could  see 
Not  that  which  was — luit  that  which  should  have  been — 
But  tiie  old  mansion,  the  accustoni'd  hall. 
And  she  who  was  his  destiny  came  back, 
And  thrust  herself  between  him  and  the  light." 

Here  we  have  faint  visions  of  Miss  Chaworth,  mingling  with 
later  memories.  In  handing  the  bride  into  the  carriage  he  said, 
•'  Miss  Milbanke,  are  you  ready  ?  " — a  mistake  said  to  be  of  evil 
omen.  Byron  never  really  loved  his  wife  ;  and  thout^h  he  has  been 
absurdly  accused  of  marrying  for  revenge,  we  must  suspect  that  he 
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married  in  part  for  a  settlement.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unfair 
to  say  that  she  was  fascinated  by  a  name,  and  inspired  by  the  phil- 
antliropic  zeal  of  reforming  a  literary  Corsair,     Both  were  disap- 
pointed.    Miss  iMiibanlce's  fortune  was  mainly  settled  on   herself; 
and  Byron,  in  spite  of  plentiful  resolutions,  gave  little  sign  of  re- 
formation.     For  a  considerable   time  their  life,  which,  after  the 
'•  treacle  moon,"  as  the   bridegroom  called   it,  spent  at  Halnaby, 
near  Darlington,  was  divided   between  residence  at  Seaham  and 
visits  to  London,  seemed  to  move  smoothly.     In  a  letter,  evidently 
mis-dated  the  I5ih  December,  Mrs.  Leigh  writes   to  Hodgson  :  -  I 
have   every  reason  to  think  that  my  beloved  B.  is  very  happy  and 
comfortable.     1  hear  constantly  from  him  and  his  rib.     It  appears 
to  me  that  Lady  B.  sets  about  making  him  liappy  in  tlie  right  way. 
I  had  many  fears.     Thank  God  that  they  do  not  appear  likely  to  be 
realised.     In  short  there  seems  to    me  to  be  but  one  drawback  to 
all  our  felicity,  and  that,  alas,  is  the  disposal  of  dear  Newstead.     I 
never  shall  feel  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  that  sacred  revered  Abbey. 
The  thought  makes  me  more   melancholy  than  perhaps  the  loss  of 
an  inanimate  object  ought  to  do.     Did  you   ever  hear  that  landed 
property,  the  GIFT  OF  the  Crown,  could  not  be  sold.''     Lady  B. 
writes   me  that  she  never  saw  her  father  and  mother  so  happy ; 
that  she  believes  the  latter  would  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  her- 
self to  find  fish  for  B.'s  dinner,  &c."     Aujjusta  Ada  was  born  in 
London  on  the  loth  of  December,  1815.     During  the  next  months 
a  few  cynical  mutterings  are  the  only  interruptions  to  an  ominous 
silence  :  but  these  could  be  easily  explained  by  the  increasinsj  em- 
barrassment of  the  ])oet's  affairs,  and  the  importunity  of  creditors, 
who  in  the  course  of  the  last  half-year  had   served  seven  or  eight 
executions    on  his  house  and  furniture.     Their   expectations  were 
raised  by  exaggerated  reports  of  his  having  married  money  ;  and  by  a 
curious  pertinacity  of  pride  he   still    declined,  even  when  he  had  to 
sell  his  books  to  accept  advances  from  his  ]:)ublisher.     In  January 
the  storm  which  had  been  secretly  gatherintj  suddenly  broke.     On 
the  15th,  /.  e.,  five   weeks  after  her  daughter's  birth,  Lady  Byron 
left  home  with  the  infant  to  pay  a  visit,  as  had  been  agreed,  to  her 
own  family  at  Kirkby  Mallory,  in  Leicestershire.     On  the  way  she 
des|)atched  to  her  husl)and  a  tenderly  playful  letter,  which  has  been 
often   quoted.     .Shortly  afterwards   he  was   informed — first   by  her 
fatlier,  and  then  by  herself — that  she  did  not  intend  ever  to  return 
to   him.     The  accounts  of  their  last    interview,   as   in    the  whole 
eviaence  hearing  on  the  affair,  not  only  differ,  but  llatly  contradict 
one;    another.     On    behalf  of   Lord  Bvron   it  is   asserted   that   his 
wife,  infuriated  by  his  offering  some  innocent  hospitality  on  occa- 
.sion  of  bad  weather  to  a  respectable  actress,  Mrs.  Mardyn,  who 
had   called    on   him  about  I^rury  Lane   business,  rushed   into   the 
room,  exclaiming,  "  I  leave  you  forever  " — and  did  so.     According 
to  another  story,  Lady  liyron,  finding  him  with  a  friend,  and  ob- 
serving: him  to  be   annoved  at  her  entrance,  said,  "Am  I  in  your 
wav,  Byron  ?  "  whereupon  he  answered,  "  I)amnal)Iy."     Mrs.  Leigh, 
Hodgson,  Moore,  and  otners  did  everything  that  mutual  friends 
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could  do  to  bring  about  the  reconciliation  for  which  Byron  himself 
professed  to  be  eager,  but  in  vain  ;  and  in  vain  the  effort  was  re- 
newed in  later  years.  The  wife  was  inveterately  bent  on  a  separ- 
ation, of  the  causes  of  which  the  husband  alleged  he  was  never 
informed,  and  with  regard  to  which  as  long  as  he  lived  she  pre- 
served a  rigid  silence. 

For  some  time  after  the  event  Byron  spoke  of  his  wife  with  at 
least  apparent  generosity.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  blamed  her 
parents,  and  her  maid— Mrs.  Clermont,  the  theme  of  his  scathing 
but  not  always  dignified  "  Sketch  ;  "  but  of  herself  he  wrote  (March 
8,  1816),  "  1  do  not  believe  that  there  ever  was  a  brighter,  and  a 
kinder,  or  a  more  amiable  or  agreeable  being  than  Lady  Bvron.  I 
never  had  nor  can  have  any  reproach  to  make  to  her.  when  with 
me."  Elsewhere  he  adds,  that  he  would  willingly,  if  he  had  the 
chance,  "  renew  his  marriage  on  a  lease  of  twenty  years."  But  as 
time  passed  and  his  overtures  were  rejected,  his  patience  gave  way, 
and  in  some  of  his  later  satires  he  even  broke  the  bounds  of  courtesy. 
Lady  Byron's  letters  at  the  time  of  the  separation,  especially  those 
first  pubhshed  in  the  Academy  of  July  19,  1879,  ^""^  ^o  Mrs'  Leigh 
aUvays  affectionate  and  confidential,  often  pathetic,  asking  her 
advice  '•  in  this  critical  moment."  and  protesting  that,  "independent 
of  maladv.  she  does  not  think  of  the  past  with  any  spirit  of  resent- 
ment, and  scarcely  with  the  sense  of  injury."  In  her  communica- 
tions to  Mr.  Hodgson,  on  the  other  hand — the  first  of  almost  the 
same  date,  the  second  a  few  weeks  later- -she  writes  with  intense 
bitterness,  stating  that  her  action  was  due  to  offences  which  she 
could  only  condone  on  the  supposition  of  her  husband's  insanity, 
and  distinctly  implying  that  she  w^as  in  danger  of  her  life.  This 
supposition  having  been  by  her  medical  advisers  pronounced 
erroneous,  she  felt,  in  the  w'ords  only  too  pungently  recalled  in 
Don  Jnan,  that  her  duty  both  to  man  and  God  prescribed  her 
course  of  action.  Her  playful  letter  on  leaving  she  seems  to  defend 
on  the  ground  of  the  fear  of  personal  violence.  Till  Lord  Byron  s 
death  the  intimacy  between  his  wife  and  sister  remained  unbroken  ; 
through  the  latter  he  continued  to  send  numerous  messages  to  tiie 
former,  and  to  his  child,  who  became  a  ward  in  Chancery ;  but  at  a 
later  date  it  began  to  cool.  On  the  appearance  of  Lady  Byron's 
letter,  in  answer  to  Moore's  first  volume,  Augusta  speaks  of  it  as 
"  a  despicable  tirade  ;  "  feels  "  disgusted  at  such  unfeeling  con- 
duct;  "  and  thinks  "  nothing  can  justify  any  one  in  defaming  the 
dead."  Soon  after  1830  they  had  an  open  rujiture  on  a  matter  of 
business,  which  was  never  really  healed,  though  the  tlien  Puritanic 
precisian  sent  a  message  of  relenting  to  Mrs.  Leigh  on  her  death- 
bed (1851). 

Tlie  charge  or  charges  which,  during  her  husband's  life.  Lady 
Byron  from  "magnanimity  or  other  motive  reserved,  she  is  ascer- 
tained, after  his  death,  to  have  delivered  with  important  modifica- 
tions to  various  persons,  with  little  regard  to  their  capacity  for 
reading  evidence  or  to  their  discretion.  On  one  occ.ision  her 
choice    of  a   confidante  was    singularly   unfortunate.      "These," 
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wrote  Lord  Byron  in  bis  youth,  "  these  are  the  first  tidings  that 
have  ever  sounded  hke  fame  in  my  ears — to  be  redde  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio."  Strangely  enouijli,  it  is  from  the  country  of  Wash- 
ington, whom  the  poet  was  wont  to  reverence  as  the  purest  patriot 
of  the  modern  world,  that  in  1869  there  emanated  the  hideous  story 
which  scandahzed  both  continents,  and  ultimately  recoiled  on  the 
retailer  of  the  scandal.  The  grounds  of  the  reckless  charge  have 
been  weighed  by  those  who  have  wished  it  to  prove  false,  and  by 
those  who  have  wished  it  to  prove  true,  and  found  wanting.  The 
chaff  has  been  beaten  in  every  way  and  on  all  sides,  without  yield- 
ing a  ])article  of  grain  ;  and  it  were  ill-advised  to  rake  up  the 
noxious  dust  that  alone  remains.  From  nothing  left  on  record  by 
either  of  the  two  persons  most  intimately  concerned  can  we  derive 
any  reliable  information.  It  is  plain  that  Lady  Byron  was  during 
the  later  years  of  her  life  the  victim  of  hallucinations,  and  that  if 
Byron  knew  the  secret,  which  he  denies,  he  did  not  choose  to  tell 
it,  putting  off  Captain  Medwin  and  others  with  absurdities,  as  that 
"  He  did  not  like  to  see  women  eat,"  or  with  commonplaces,  as 
"  The  causes,  my  dear  sir,  were  too  simple  to  be  found  out." 

Thomas  Moore,  who  had  the  Memoirs  *  supposed  to  have 
thrown  light  on  the  mystery,  in  the  full  knowledge  of  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton's  judgment  and  all  the  gossip  of  the  day,  professes  to  believe  that 
"  the  causes  of  disunion  did  not  differ  from  those  that  loosen  the 
links  of  most  such  marriages,"  and  writes  several  pages  on  the  trite 
theme  that  great  genius  is  incompatible  with  domestic  happiness. 
Negative  instances  abound  to  modify  this  sweeping  generalisation  ; 
but  there  is  a  kind  of  genius,  closely  associated  with  intense  irri- 
tability, wliich  it  is  difficult  to  subject  to  the  most  reasonable  yoke  ; 
and  of  this  sort  was  Byron's.  His  valet,  Fletcher,  is  reported  to 
liave  said  that  "  Any  woman  could  manage  my  lord,  except  my 
lady ;  "  and  Madame  De  Stael,  on  reading  the  Farewell,  that  "  She 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  in  Lady  Byron's  place."  But 
it  may  be  doubted  if  Byron  would  have  made  a  good  husband  to 
any  woman  ;  his  wife  and  he  were  even  more  than  usually  ill- 
assorted.  A  model  of  the  proprieties,  and  a  pattern  of  the  learned 
philanthropy  of  which  in  her  sex  he  was  wont  to  make  a  constant 
butt,  she  was  no  fit  consort  for  that  "  mens  insana  in  corpore 
insano."  What  could  her  placid  temperament  conjecture  of  a  man 
whom  she  saw,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  passion,  throwing  a  favorite 
watch  under  the  fire,  and  grinding  it  to  pieces  with  a  poker  ?  Or 
how  could  her  conscious  virtue  tolerate  the  recurring  irregularities 
which  he  was  accustomed  not  only  to  permit  himself  but  to  parade  .'' 
Tlie  harassment  of  his  affairs  stimulated  his  violence,  till  she  was 
inclined  to  suspect  him  to  be  mad.  Some  of  her  recently  printed 
letters — as  that  to  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  and  the  rcj^orts  of  later 
observers  of  her  character — as  William  Howitt,  tend  to  detract 
from  the  earlier  triljutes  to  her  consistent  amiability,  and  confirm 
our  ideas  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  pair.     It  must  have  been 

•  Captain  Trclawny,  however,  doubts  if  he  ever  read  them. 
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trying  to  a  poet  to  be  asked  by  his  wife,  impatient  of  his  late  hours, 
when  he  was  going  to  leave  off  writing  verses ;  to  be  told  he  had 
no  real  enthusiasm  ;  or  to  have  his  desk  broken  open,  and  its  com- 
promising contents  sent  to  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  least 
intended.  The  smouldering  elements  of  discontent  may  have  been 
fanned  by  the  gossip  of  dependants,  or  the  officious  zeal  of  relatives, 
and  kindled  into  a  jealous  flame  by  the  ostentation  of  regard  for 
others  beyond  the  circle  of  his  home.  Lady  Byron  doubtless  be- 
lieved some  story  which,  when  communicated  to  her  legal  advisers, 
led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mere  fact  of  her  believing  it 
made  reconciliation  impossible  ;  and  the  inveterate  obstinacy  which 
lurked  beneath  her  gracious  exterior  made  her  cling  through  life 
to  the  substance — not  always  to  the  form,  whatever  that  may  have 
been — of  her  first  impressions.  Her  later  letters  to  Mrs.  Leigh, 
as  that  called  forth  by  Moore's  Life,  are  certainly  as  open  to  the 
charge  of  self-righteousness  as  those  of  her  husband's  are  to  self- 
disparagement. 

Byron  himself  somewhere  says,  "  Strength  of  endurance  is 
worth  all  the  talent  in  the  world."  "  I  love  the  virtues  that  I  can- 
not share."  His  own  courage  was  all  active  ;  he  had  no  power  of 
sustained  endurance.  At  a  time  when  his  proper  refuge  Avas 
silence,  and  his  prevailing  sentiment — for  he  admits  he  was  some- 
how to  blame — should  have  been  remorse,  he  foolishly  vented  his 
anger  and  his  grief  in  verses,  most  of  them  either  peevish  or  vin- 
dictive, and  some  of  which  he  certainly  permitted  to  be  published. 
"  Woe  to  him,"  exclaims  Voltaire,  "  who  says  all  he  could  on  any 
subject !  "  Woe  to  him,  he  might  have  added,  who  says  anything 
at  all  on  the  subject  of  his  domestic  troubles  !  The  poet's  want 
of  reticence  at  this  crisis  started  a  host  of  conjectures,  accusations, 
and  calumnies,  the  outcome,  in  some  degree  at  least,  of  the  ran- 
corous jealousy  of  men  with  whose  adulation  he  was  weary.  Then 
began  that  burst  of  British  virtue  on  which  Macaulay  has  expatiated, 
and  at  which  the  social  critics  of  the  continent  have  laughed. 
Cottle,  Cato,  Oxoniensis,  Delia,  and  Styles  were  let  loose,  and 
they  anticipated  the  ^''rt/'wrrt'irzy  and  the  6)^^(:/«/fr  of  1869,  so  that 
the  latter  might  well  have  exclaimed,  "Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra 
di.xerunt."  Byron  was  accused  of  every  possible  and  impossible 
vice.  He  was  compared  to  Sardanapalus,  Nero,  Tiberius,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,Heliogabalus,and  Satan — all  the  most  disreputable 
persons  mentioned  in  sacred  and  profane  history  ;  his  benevolences 
were  maligned,  his  most  disinterested  actions  perverted.  Mrs. 
Mardyn,  the  actress,  was  on  his  account,  on  one  occasion,  driven 
off  the  public  stage.  He  was  advised  not  to  go  to  the  theatres, 
lest  he  should  be  hissed ;  nor  to  Parliament,  lest  he  should  be  in- 
sulted. On  the  very  day  of  his  departure  a  friend  told  him  that  he 
feared  violence  from  mobs  assembling  at  the  door  of  his  carriage. 
"  Upon  what  grounds,"  the  poet  writes,  in  an  incisive  survey  of 
the  circumstances,  in  August,  1819,  "the  public  formed  their 
opinion,  1  am  not  aware  ;  but  it  was  general,  and  it  was  decisive. 
Of  me  and  of  mine  they  knew  little,  except  that  I  had  written 
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poetry,  was  a  nobleman,  had  married,  became  a  father,  and  was  in- 
volved in  differences  with  my  wife  and  her  relatives — no  one  knew 
why,  because  the  persons  complaining  refused  to  state  their  griev- 
ances. 

"  The  press  was  active  and  scurrilous ;  .  .  .  my  name — which 
had  been  a  knightly  or  a  noble  one  since  my  fathers  helped  to  con- 
quer the  kingdom  for  William  the  Norman — was  tainted.  I  felt 
that,  if  what  was  whispered  and  muttered  and  murmured  was  true,  I 
was  unfit  for  England  ;  if  false,  England  was  unfit  for  me.  I  with- 
drew; but  this  was  not  enough.  In  other  countries — in  Switzer- 
land, in  the  shadow  of  the  Alps,  and  by  the  blue  depth  of  the  lakes 
— I  was  pursued  and  breathed  upon  by  the  same  blight.  1  crossed 
the  mountains,  but  it  was  the  same  ;  so  I  went  a  little  farther,  and 
settled  myself  by  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  like  the  stag  at  bay, 
who  betakes  himself  to  the  waters." 

On  the  1 6th  of  April,  1816,  shortly  before  his  departure,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Rogers  :  "  My  sister  is  now  with  me,  and  leaves 
town  to-morrow.  We  shall  not  meet  again  for  some  time,  at  all 
events,  if  ever  (it  was  their  final  meeting),  and  under  these  circum- 
stances I  trust  to  stand  excused  to  you  and  Mr.  Sheridan  for  be- 
ing unable  to  wait  upon  him  this  evening."  In  all  this  storm  and 
stress,  Byron's  one  refuge  was  in  the  affection  which  rises  like  a 
well  of  purity  amid  the  passions  of  his  turbid  life. 

"  In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing, 
In  the  wild  waste  there  still  is  a  tree  ; 
And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing, 
That  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee." 

The  fashionable  world  was  tired  of  its  spoilt  child,  and  he  of 
it.  Hunted  out  of  the  country,  bankrupt  in  purse  and  heart,  he 
left  it,  never  to  return  ;  but  he  left  it  to  find  fresh  inspiration  by 
the  "  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone,"  and  under  Italian  skies  to 
write  the  works  which  have  immortalised  his  name. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

LIFE   ABROAD. — SWITZERLAND  TO    VENICE. — THIRD    PERIOD    OF 
AUTHORSHIP. — CHILDE  HAROLD,  IIL,  IV. — MANFRED. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1816,  Byron  embarked  for  Ostend. 
From  the  "burning  marl "  of  the  staring  streets  he  planted  his 
foot  again  on  the  deck  with  a  genuine  exultation. 

"  Once  more  upon  the  waters,  yet  once  more, 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  her  rider.     Welcome  to  the  roar ! 

But  he  brought  with  him  a  relic  of  English  extravagance,  setting 
out  on  his  land  travels  in  a  huge  coach,  copied  from  that  of  Napo- 
leon taken  at  Genappe,  and  being  accompanied  by  Fletcher,  Rush- 
ton,  Berger,  a  Swiss,  and  an  Italian  physician,  called  Polidori,  son 
of  Alfieri's  secretary — a  man  of  some  talent  but  fatal  conceit,  A 
question  arises  as  to  the  source  from  which  he  obtained  the  means 
for  these  and  subsequent  luxuries,  in  striking  contrast  with  Gold- 
smith's walking-stick,  knapsack,  and  flute.  Byron's  financial  af- 
fairs are  almost  inextricably  confused.  We  can,  for  instance, 
nowhere  find  a  clear  statement  of  the  result  of  the  suit  regarding 
the  Rochdale  Estates,  save  that  he  lost  it  before  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, and  that  his  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  still  un- 
settled in  1822.  The  sale  of  Newstead  to  Colonel  Wildman  in 
1 81 8,  for  90,000/., went  mostly  to  pay  off  mortgages  and  debts.  In 
April,  1869,  Mrs.  Leigh  writes,  after  a  last  sigh  over  this  event : 
"  Sixty  thousand  pounds  was  secured  by  his  (Byron's)  marriage 
settleiTient,  the  interest  of  which  he  receives  for  life,  and  which 
ought  to  make  him  very  comfortable."  This  is  unfortunately  de- 
cisive of  the  fact  that  he  did  not  in  spirit  adhere  to  the  resolution 
expre.ssed  to  Moore  never  to  touch  a  farthing  of  his  wife's  money, 
though  we  may  accept  his  statement  to  Medwin,  that  he  twice  re- 
paid the  dowry  of  10,000/.  brought  to  him  at  the  marriage,  as  in  so 
far  diminishing  the  obligation.  None  of  the  capital  of  Lady  Byron's 
family  came  under  his  control  till  1822,  when  on  the  death  of  her 
mother.  Lady  Noel,  Byron  arranged  the  appointment  of  referees — 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  on  his  behalf,  Lord  Dacre  on  his  wife's.  The 
result  was  an   equal  division  of  a  property  worth  about  7000/.  a 
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year.  While  in  Italy,  the  poet  received,  besides,  about  10,000/. 
for  his  writings — 4000/.  being  given  for  Childe  Harold  (iii.,  iv.) 
Manfred.  ♦'  Ne  pas  etre  dupe  "  was  one  of  his  determinations, 
and,  though  he  began  by  caring  little  for  making  money,  he  was 
always  fond  of  spending  it.  "  I  tell  j-ou  it  is  too  much,"  he  said 
to  Murray,  in  returning  a  thousand  guineaus  for  the  Corinth  and 
Parisina.  Hodgson,  Moore,  Bland,  Thomas  Ashe,  the  family  of 
Lord  Falkland,  the  P-Hish  Consul  at  Venice,  and  a  host  of  others 
were  ready  to  testily  to  his  superb  munificence.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  would  stint  his  pleasures,  or  his  benevolence,  which  were 
among  them,  for  no  one  ;  and  when  he  found  that  to  spend  money 
he  had  to  make  it,  he  saw  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in  accepting 
less  than  his  due.  In  181 7  he  begins  to  dun  Murray,  declaring, 
with  a  frankness  in  which  we  can  find  no  fault,  "You  offer  1500 
guineas  for  the  new  canto  (C  //.,  iv.).  I  won't  take  it.  I  ask 
2500  guineas  for  it,  which  you  will  either  give  or  not,  as  you  think 
proper."  During  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  grew  more  and 
more  exact,  driving  hard  bargains  for  his  houses,  horses,  and  boats, 
and  fitting  himself,  had  he  lived,  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  newlj'-liberated  State,  from  which  he  took  a  bond  securing 
a  fair  interest  for  his  loan.  He  made  out  an  account  in  £  s.  d. 
against  the  ungrateful  Dallas,  and  when  Leigh  Hunt  threatened  to 
sponge  upon  him,  he  got  a  harsh  reception  ;  but  tliere  is  nothing 
to  countenance  the  view  that  Byron  was  ever  really  possessed  by 
the  "good  old  gentlemanly  vice  "  of  which  he  wrote.  The  Skim- 
poles  and  Chadbands  of  the  world  are  always  inclined  to  talk  of 
filthy  lucre  ;  it  is  equally  a  fashion  of  really  lavish  people  to  boast 
that  they  are  good  men  of  business. 

We  have  only  a  few  glimpses  of  Byron's  progress.  At  Brussels 
the  Napoleonic  coach  was  set  aside  for  a  more  serviceable  caleche. 
During  his  stay  in  the  Belgian  capital  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  scene 
of  Waterloo,  wrote  the  famous  stanza  beginning,  "  Stop,  for  thv 
tread  is  on  an  empire's  dust !  "  and,  in  unpatriotic  prose,  recorded 
his  impressions  of  a  plain  which  appeared  to  him  to  "  want  little 
but  a  better  cause  "  to  make  it  vie  in  interest  with  those  of  Platea 
and  Marathon. 

The  rest  of  his  journey  lay  up  the  Rhine  to  Basle,  thence  to 
Berne,  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  where  he  settled  for  a  time  at  the 
Hotel  Secheron,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  Here  began 
the  most  interesting  literary  relationship  of  his  life,  for  here  he 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  impassioned  Ariel  of  English  verse, 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  They  lived  in  proximity  after  they  left  the 
hotel,  Shelley's  headquarters  being  at  Mont  Alcgre,  and  Byron*s 
for  the  remainder  of  the  summer  at  the  Villa  Diodati ;  and  their 
acquaintance  rapidly  ripened  into  an  intimacy  which,  with  some  in- 
terruptions, extended  over  the  six  remaining  years  of  their  joint 
lives.  The  place  for  an  estimate  of  their  mutual  influence  belongs 
to  the  time  of  their  Italian  partnership.  Meanwhile,  we  hear  of 
them  mainly  as  fellow-excursionists  about  the  lake,  which  on  one 
occasion,  departing  from  its  placid  poetical  character,  all  but  swal- 
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lowed  them  both,  along  with  Hobhouse,  off  Meillerie.  "  The 
boat,"  says  Byron,  "was  nearly  wrecked  near  the  very  spot  where 
St.  Preux  and  Julia  were  in  danger  of  being  drowned.  It  would 
have  been  classical  to  have  been  lost  there,  but  not  agreeable.  I 
ran  no  risk,  being  so  near  the  rocks  and  a  good  swimmer  ;  but  our 
party  were  wet  and  incommoded."  The  only  anxiety  of  Shelley, 
who  could  not  swim,  was,  that  no  one  else  should  risk  a  life  for  his. 
Two  such  revolutionary  or  such  brave  poets  were,  in  all  probability, 
never  before  nor  since  in  a  storm  in  a  boat  together.  During  this 
period  Byron  complains  of  being  still  persecuted.  "  I  was  in  a 
wretched  state  of  health  and  worse  spirits  when  I  was  in  Geneva; 
but  quiet  and  the  lake — better  physicians  than  Polidori — soon  set 
me  up.  I  never  led  so  moral  a  life  as  during  my  residence  in  that 
country,  but  I  gained  no  credit  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
story  so  absurd  that  they  did  not  invent  at  my  cost.  1  was  watched 
by  glasses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  by  glasses,  too, 
that  must  have  had  very  distorted  optics.  I  was  waylaid  in  my 
evening  drives.  I  believe  they  looked  upon  me  as  a  man-monster." 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Switzerland  he  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  Miss  Clairmont,  a  daughter  of  Godwin's  second  wife,  and 
consequently  a  connexion  by  marriage  of  the  Shelleys,  with  whom 
she  was  living,  which  resulted  in  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  AUegra, 
at  Great  Marlow,  in  February,  1817.  The  noticeable  events  of  the 
following  two  months  are  a  joint  excursion  to  Chamouni,  and  a  visit 
in  July  to  Madame  de  Stael  at  Coppet,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
met  Frederick  Schlegel.  During  a  wet  week,  when  the  families 
were  reading  together  some  German  ghost  stories,  an  idea  occurred 
of  imitating  them,  the  main  result  of  which  was  Mrs.  Shelley's 
Frajikensiein.  Byron  contributed  to  the  scheme  a  fragment  of 
The  Vampire,  afterwards  completed  and  pul^lished  in  the  name  of 
his  patron  by  Polidori.  This  eccentric  physician  now  began  to  de- 
velope  a  vein  of  half  insanity  ;  his  jealousy  of  Shelley  grew  to  such 
a  pitch  that  it  resulted  in  the  doctor's  sending  a  challenge  to  the 
poet.  Shelley  only  laughed  at  this ;  but  Byron,  to  stop  further 
impertinences  of  the  kind,  remarked,  "  Recollect  that,  though  Shel- 
ley has  scruples  about  dueling,  I  have  none,  and  shall  be  at  all 
times  ready  to  take  his  place."  Polidori  had  ultimately  to  be 
dismissed,  and,  after  some  years  of  absurd  adventure,  committed 
suicide. 

The  Shelleys  left  for  England  in  September,  and  Byron  made 
an  excursion  with  Hobhouse  through  the  Bernese  01)erland.  They 
went  by  the  Col  de  Jaman  and  the  .Simmenthal  to  Thun";  then  up 
the  valley  to  the  Staubbach,  which  he  compares  to  the  tail  of  the 
pale  horse  in  the  Apocalypse — not  a  very  happy,  though  a  strik- 
ingcomparison.  Thence  they  proceeded  over  the  Wengern  to 
Grindehvald  and  the  Rosenlau  glacier  ;  then  back  by  Berne,  Fri- 
burg,  and  Yverdun  to  Diodali.  The  following  passage  in  reference 
to  this  tour  may  be  selected  as  a  specimen  of  his  prose  description, 
and  of  the  ideas  of  mountaineerinij  before  the  days  of  the  Alpine 
Club:- 
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"Before  ascending  the  mountain,  went  to  the  torrent  again,  the 
sun  upon  it  forming  a  rainbow  of  the  lower  part,  of  all  colours,  but 
principally  purple  and  gold,  the  bow  moving  as  you  mca-e.  I  never 
saw  anything  like  this  ;  it  is  only  in  the  sunshine.  .  .  .  Left 
the  horses,  took  off  my  coat,  and  went  to  the  summit,  7000  English 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  5000  feet  above  the  valley  we  left 
in  the  morning.  On  one  side  our  view  comprised  the  Jungfrau,  with 
all  her  glaciers  ;  then  the  Dent  d'Argent,  shining  like  truth  ;  then 
the  Eighers  and  the  Wetterhorn.  Heard  the  avalanches  falling 
every  five  minutes.  From  where  we  stood  on  the  Wengern  Alp  we 
had  all  these  in  view  on  one  side  ;  on  the  other,  the  clouds  rose  up 
from  the  opposite  valley,  curling  up  perpendicular  precipices,  like 
the  foam  of  the  ocean  of  hell  during  a  spring  tide  ;  it  was  white 
and  sulphury,  and  immeasurably  deep  in  appearance.  .  .  .  Ar- 
rived at  the  Grindelwald  ;  dined  ;  mounted  again,  and  rode  to  the 
higher  glacier — like  a  frozen  hurricane;  starlight  beautiful,  but  a 
devil  of  a  path.  Passed  whple  woods  of  withered  pines,  all  withered ; 
trunks  stripped  and  barkless,  branches  lifeless  ;  done  by  a  single 
winter.     Their  appearance  reminded  me  of  me  and  my  family." 

Students  of  Manfred  will  recognise  whole  sentences,  only 
slightly  modified  in  its  verse.  Though  Byron  talks  with  contempt 
of  authorship,  there  is  scarce  a  fine  phrase  in  his  letters  or  journal 
which  is  not  pressed  into  the  author's  service.  He  turns  his  deepest 
griefs  to  artistic  gain,  and  uses  five  or  six  times,  for  literary  pur- 
poses, the  expression  which  seems  to  have  dropped  from  him 
naturally  about  his  household  gods  being  shivered  on  his  hearth. 
His  account  of  this  excursion  concludes  with  a  passage  equally 
characteristic  of  his  melancholy  and  incessant  self-consciousness: — 

"  In  the  weather  for  this  tour  I  have  been  very  fortunate.  .  .  . 
I  was  disposed  to  be  pleased.  I  am  a  lover  of  nature,  &c.  .  .  .  But 
in  all  this  the  recollection  of  bitterness,  and  more  especially  of 
recent  and  more  home  desolation,  which  must  accompany  me 
through  life,  have  preyed  upon  me  here  ;  and  neither  the  music  of 
the  shepherd,  the  crashing  of  the  avalanche,  the  torrent,  the  moun- 
tain, the  glacier,  the  forest,  nor  the  cloud,  have  for  one  moment 
lightened  the  weight  upon  my  heart,  nor  enabled  me  to  lose  my 
own  wretched  identity  in  the  majesty,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory 
around,  above,  and  beneath  me." 

Such  egotism  in  an  idle  man  would  only  provoke  impatience  ; 
but  Byron  was,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  almost  prcternat- 
urally  active.  Detained  by  bad  weather  at  Ouchy  for  two  days 
fjune  26,  27),  he  wrote  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  which,  with  his 
noble  introductory  sonnet  on  Bonnivard,  in  some  respects  surpasses 
any  of  his  early  romances.     The  opening  lines — 

"  Lake  Lenian  lies  by  Chillon's  walls ; 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below, 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow  " — 

bring  before  us  in  a  few  words  the  conditions  of  a  hopeless  bond- 
age.    The  account  of  the  prisoner  himself,  and  of  the  lingering 
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deaths  of  the  brothers  ;  the  first  frenzy  of  the  survivor,  and  the 
desolation  which  succeeds  it — 

"  1  only  loved:  I  only  drew 
The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon  dew  " — 

the  bird's  song  breaking  on  the  night  of  his  solitude  ;  his  growing 
enamoured  of  despair,  and  regaining  his  freedom  with  a  sigh,  are 
all  strokes  from  a  master  hand.  From  the  same  place,  at  the  same 
date,  he  announces  to  Murray  the  completion  of  the  third  canto  of 
Childe  Harold.  The  productiveness  of  July  is  portentous.  During 
that  month  he  wrote  the  Monody  oti  Sheridan^  The  Dream,  Church- 
ill's  Grave,  the  Sonnet  to  Lake  Lemafi,  Could  I  remount  the  Rivet 
of  my  Years,  part  of  Manfred.,  Prometheus,  the  Stanzas  to  Augusta, 
beginning, 

"  My  sister  !  my  sweet  sister  I     If  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine  ;  " 

and  the  terrible  dream  of  Darkness,  which  at  least  in  the  ghastly 
power  of  the  close,  where  the  survivors  meet  by  the  lurid  light  of  a 
dim  altar  fire,  and  die  of  each  other's  hideousness,  surpas.ses 
Campbell's  Last  Man.*  At  Lausanne  the  poet  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  tlie  haunts  of  Gibbon,  broke  a  sprig  from  his  acacia-tree,  and 
carried  off  some  rose  leaves  from  his  garden.  Though  entertaining 
friends,  among  them  Mr.  M.  G.  Lewis  and  Scrope  Davies,  he  sys- 
tematically shunned  "  the  locust  swarm  of  English  tourists,"  re- 
marking on  their  obtrusive  platitudes  ;  as  when  he  heard  one  of 
them  at  Chamouni  inquire,  "  Did  you  ever  see  anything  more  truly 
rural  ?  "  Ultimately  he  got  tired  of  the  Calvinistic  Genevese — 
one  of  whom  is  said  to  have  swooned  as  he  entered  the  room — and 
early  in  October  set  out  with  Hobhouse  for  Italy.  They  crossed  the 
Simplon,  and  proceeded  by  the  Lago  Maggiore  to  Milan,  admiring 
the  pass,  but  slighting  the  somewhat  hothouse  beauties  of  the  Bor- 
romean  Islands.  From  Milan  he  writes,  pronouncing  its  cathedral 
to  be  only  a  little  inferior  to  that  of  Seville,  and  delighted  with  "  a 
correspondence,  all  original  and  amator)%  between  Lucretia  Borgia 
and  Cardinal  Bembo."  He  secured  a  lock  of  the  golden  hair  of 
the  Pope's  daughter,  and  wished  himself  a  cardinal. 

At  Verona,  Byron  dilates  on  the  amphitheatre,  as  surpassing 
anything  he  had  seen  even  in  Greece,  and  on  the  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  story  of  Juliet,  from  whose  reputed  tomb  he  sent  some 
pieces  of  granite  to  Ada  and  his  nieces.  In  November  we  find 
him  settled  in  Venice,  "  the  greenest  isle  of  his  imagination." 
There  he  began  to  form  those  questionable  alliances  which  are  so 
marked  a  feature  of  his  life,  and  so  frequent  a  theme  in  his  letters, 
that  it  is  imjjossible  to  pass  them  without  notice.  The  first  of  his 
temporary  idols  was  Mariana  Segati,  "  the  wife  of  a  merchant  of 
Venice,"  for  some  time  his  landlord.     With  this  woman,  whom  he 

•  This  only  appeared  ii\   1831,  but  Campbell  claims  to  have  given  Byron  in  conversa» 
tion  the  suggcbtion  of  the  subject. 
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describes  as  an  antelope  with  oriental  eyes,  wavy  hair,  a  voice  like 
the  cooing  of  a  dove,  and  the  spirit  of  a  Bacchante,  he  remained 
on  terms  of  intimacy  for  about  eighteen  months,  during  which  their 
mutual  devotion  was  only  disturbed  by  some  outbursts  of  jealousy. 
In  December  the  poet  took  lessons  in  Armenian,  glad  to  find  in 
the  study  something  craggy  to  break  his  mind  upon.  He  translated 
into  that  language  a  portion  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
Notes  on  the  carnival,  praises  of  Chrisiabel,  instructions  about  the 
printing  of  Childe  Harold  (iii.),  protests  against  tlie  publication 
under  his  name  of  some  spurious  "  domestic  poems,"  and  constant 
references,  doubtfully  domestic,  to  his  Adriatic  lady,  fill  up  the 
records  of  1816.  On  February  15,  181 7  he  announces  to  Murray 
the  completion  of  the  first  sketch  of  Manfred',  and  alludes  to  it  in 
a  bantering  manner  as  "  a  kind  of  poem  in  dialogue,  of  a  wild  met- 
aphysical and  inexplicable  kind  ;  "  concluding,  •'  I  have  at  least 
rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  the  stage,  for  wiiich  my  intercourse 
with  Drury  Lane  has  given  me  the  greatest  contempt." 

About  this  time  Byron  seems  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of 
returning  to  England  in  the  spring,  i.  e.,  after  a  year's  absence. 
This  design,  however,  was  soon  set  aside,  partly  in  consequence  of 
a  slow  malarial  fever,  by  which  he  was  prostrated  for  several 
weeks.  On  his  partial  recovery,  attributed  to  his  having  had 
neither  medicine  nor  doctor,  and  a  determination  to  live  till  he' 
had  ''  put  one  or  two  people  out  of  the  world,"  he  started  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  Rome. 

His  first  stage  was  Arqua  ;  then  Ferrara,  where  he  was  inspired, 
by  a  sight  of  the  Italian  poet's  prison,  with  the  Lament  of  Tasso; 
the  next,  Florence,  where  he  describes  himself  as  drunk  with  the 
beauty  of  the  galleries.  Among  the  pictures,  he  was  most  im- 
pressed with  the  mistresses  of  Raphael  and  Titian,  to  whom,  along 
with  Giorfjione,  he  is  always  reverential;  and  he  recognised  in 
Santa  Croce  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Italy.  Passing"  through 
Foligno,  he  reached  his  destination  early  in  May,  and  met  his  old 
friends.  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Hobhouse.  The' poet  employed  his 
short  time  at  Rome  in  visiting  on  horseback  the  most  famous  sites 
in  tiie  city  and  neighbourhood — as  the  Alban  Mount,  Tivoli,  Fras- 
cati,  the  Falls  of  Terni,  and  the  Clitumnus — re-casting  the  crude 
first  draft  of  the  third  act  of  Manfred,  and  sitting  for  his  bust  to 
Thorwaldsen.  Of  this  sitting  the  sculptor  afterwards  gave  some 
account  to  his  compatriot.  Plans  Andersen  :  "  Byron  placed  him- 
self opposite  to  me,  but  at  once  began  to  put  on  a  quite  dilterent  ex- 
pression from  that  usual  to  him.  '  Will  you  not  sit  still?  '  said  I. 
'  You  need  not  assume  that  look.'  '  That  is  my  expression,'  said 
Bvron.  '  Indeed,' said  I  ;  and  I  then  represented  him  as  I  wished. 
When  the  bust  was  finished  he  said.  '  It  is  not  at  all  like  me  ;  my 
expression  is  more  unhappy.'"  West,  the  American,  who  five 
years  later  painted  his  lordsliip  at  Leghorn,  substantiates  the  above 
half-satirical  anecdote,  by  the  remark. ''  He  was  a  bad  sitter;  he  as- 
sumed a  countenance  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  as  though  he  were 
thinking  of  a  frontispiece  for   Childe  Harold'^     Thorwaldsen's 
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bust,  tlie  first  cast  of  which  was  sent  to  Hobhouse,  and  pronounced 
by  i\[rs.  Leigh  to  be  the  best  of  the  numerous  hkenesses  of  her 
brother,  was  often  repeated.  Professor  Brandes,  of  Copenhagen, 
introduces  his  striking  sketch  of  the  poet  by  a  reference  to  the 
model,  that  has  its  natural  place  in  the  museum  named  from  the 
great  sculptor  whose  genius  had  flung  into  the  clay  the  features  of 
a  character  so  unlike  his  own.  The  bust,  says  the  Danish  critic,  at 
first  sight  impresses  one  with  an  undetinable  classic  grace ;  on  closer 
examination,  the  restlessness  of  a  life  is  reflected  in  a  brow  over 
which  clouds  seem  to  hover,  but  clouds  from  which  we  look  for 
lightnings.  The  dominant  impression  of  the  whole  is  that  of  some 
irresistible  power  (Unwiderstehlichkeit).  Thorwaldsen,  at  a  much 
later  date  (i 829-1 833),  executed  the  marble  statue,  first  intended 
for  the  Abbey,  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  in  evidence  that  Cambridge  is  still  proud  of  her  most  bril- 
liant son. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month — after  almost  fainting  at  the 
execution  by  guillotine  of  three  bandits — he  professes  impatience 
to  get  back  to  Mariana,  and  early  in  the  next  we  find  him  estab- 
lished with  her  near  Venice,  at  the  villa  of  La  Mira,  where  for  some 
time  he  continued  to  reside.  His  letters  of  June  refer  to  the  sale 
of  Newstead,  the  mistake  of  Mrs.  Leigh  and  others  in  attributing 
to  him  the  Tales  of  a  Landlord,  tlie  appearance  of  Lalla  Rookh, 
preparations  for  Marino  Faliero,  and  the  progress  of  Childe  Harold 
(iv.).  This  poem,  completed  in  September,  and  published  early  in 
i8i8Cwith  a  dedication  to  Hobhouse.  who  had  supplied  most  of  the 
illustrative  notes),  first  made  manifest  the  range  of  the  poet's 
power.  Only  another  slope  of  ascent  lay  between  him  and  the 
pinnacle,  over  which  shines  the  red  star  of  Cain.  Had  Lord 
Byron's  public  career  closed  when  he  left  England,  he  would  have 
been  remembered  for  a  generation  as  the  author  of  some  musical 
minor  verses,  a  clever  satire,  a  journal  in  verse  exhibiting  flashes 
of  genius,  and  a  series  of  fascinating  romances — also  giving 
promise  of  liigher  power — which  had  enjoyed  a  marvellous  popular- 
ity. The  third  and  fourth  cantos  of  Cliilde  Harold  \A:\ced.  him  on 
another  platform,  that  of  the  Dii  Majores  of  English  verse.  These 
cantos  are  separated  from  their  predecessor,  not  by  a  stage,  but  by 
a  gulf.  Previous  to  their  publication  he  had  only  shown  how  far 
the  force  of  rhapsody  could  go  ;  now  he  struck  with  his  right  hand, 
and  from  the  shoulder.  Knowledge  of  life  and  study  of  Nature  were 
the  mainsprings  of  a  growth  which  the  indirect  influence  of  Words- 
worth, and  the  happy  companionship  of  Shelley,  played  their  part  in 
fostering,  Faultlessness  is  seldom  a  characteristic  of  impetuous 
verse,  never  of  Byron's  ;  and  even  in  the  later  parts  of  the  Childe 
there  are  careless  lines  and  doubtful  images.  "  .Self-exiled  Harold 
wanders  forth  again,"  looking  '*paie  and  inetresting;  "  l)Ut  we  are 
soon  refreshed  by  a  higher  note.  No  familiarity  can  detract  fronc 
"  Waterloo,"  which  holds  its  own  by  Barbour's  "  Bannockburn  " 
and  Scott's  "  Klodden."  Sir  Walter,  referingto  the  climax  of  the 
opening,  and  the  pathetic  lament  of  the  closing  lines,  generously 
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doubts  whether  any  verses  in  English  surpass  them  in  vigour. 
There  follows  ''The  Broken  Mirror,"  extolled  by  Jeffrey  with  an 
appreciation  of  its  exuberance  of  fancy  and  negligence  of  diction ; 
and  then  the  masterly  sketch  of  Napoleon,  with  the  implied  refer- 
ence to  the  writer  at  the  end. 

The  descriptions  in  both  cantos  perpetually  rise  from  a  basis  of 
rhetoric  to  a  real  height  of  poetry.  Byron's  "  Rhine  "  flows,  like 
the  river  itself,  in  a  stream  of  "  exulting  and  abounding"  stanzas. 
His  "Venice"  may  be  set  beside  the  masterpieces  of  Ruskin's 
prose.  They  are  together  the  joint  pride  of  Italy  and  England. 
The  tempest  in  the  third  canto  is  in  verse  a  splendid  microcosm  of 
the  favourite,  if  not  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  writer's  mind.  In 
spite  of  manifest  flaws,  the  nine  stanzas  beginning  "  It  is  the  hush 
of  night,"  have  enough  in  them  to  feed  a  high  reputation.  The 
poet's  dying  day,  his  sun  and  moon  contending  over  the  Rhoetian 
hill,  his  Thrasymene,  Clitumnus,  and  Velino,  show  that  his  eye 
has  grown  keener,  and  his  imagery  at  least  more  terse,  and  that  he 
can  occasionally  forget  himself  in  his  surroundings.  The  Drachen- 
fells,  Ehrenbreitstein,  the  Alps,  Lake  Leman,  pass  before  us  like 
a  series  of  dissolving  views.  But  the  stability  of  the  book  depends 
on  its  being  a  Temple  of  Fame,  as  well  as  a  Diorama  of  Scenery. 
It  is  no  mere  versified  Guide,  because  every  resting-place  in  the 
pilgrimage  is  made  interesting  by  association  with  illustrious 
memories.  Coblentz  introduces  the  tribute  to  Marceau  ;  Clarens 
an  almost  complete  review,  in  five  verses,  of  Rousseau  ;  Lausanne 
and  Ferney  the  quintessence  of  criticism  on  Gibbon  and  Voltaire. 
A  tomb  in  Arqua  suggests  Petrarch ;  the  grass-grown  streets  of 
Ferrara  lead  in  the  lines  on  Tasso  ;  the  white  walls  of  the  Etrurian 
Athens  bring  back  Alfieri  and  I\Iichael  Angelo,  and  the  prose  bard 
of  the  hundred  tales,  and  Dante,  "  buried  by  the  upbraidiilg  shore," 

and 

"  The  starry  Galileo  and  his  woes." 

Byron  has  made  himself  so  master  of  the  glories  and  the  wrecks 
of  Rome,  that  almost  everything  else  that  has  been  said  of  them 
seems  superfluous.  Hawthorne,  in  his  Marble  Faun,  comes  near- 
est to  him ;  but  Byron's  Gladiator  and  Apollo,  if  not  his  Laocoon, 
are  unequalled.  "  The  voice  of  Marius,"  says  Scott,  "  could  not 
sound  more  deep  and  solemn  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage  than  the 
strains  of  the  pilgrim  among  the  broken  shrines  and  fallen  statues 
of  her  subduer."  As  the  third  canto  has  a  fitting  close  with  the 
poet's  pathetic  remembrance  of  his  daughter,  so  the  fourth  is  wound 
up  with  consummate  art— the  memorable  dirge  on  the  Princess 
Charlotte  being  followed  by  the  address  to  the  sea,  which,  endur- 
ing unwrinkled  through  all  its  ebbs  and  flows,  seems  to  mock  at  the 
mutability  of  human  life. 

Manfred,  his  witch  drama,  as  the  author  called  it._  has  had  a 
special  attraction  for  inquisitive  biographers,  because  it  has  been 
supposed  in  some  dark  manner  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  his  prison- 
house.     Its  lines  have  been  tortured,  like  the  witches  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century,  to  extort  from  them  the  meaning  of  the  "  all  name- 
less hour,"  and  every  conceivable  horror  has  been  alleged  as  its 
motif.  On  this  subject  Goethe  writes  with  a  humorous  simplicity  : 
"  This  singularly  intellectual  poet  has  extracted  from  my  Faust  {\\e. 
strongest  nourishment  for  his  hypochondria;  but  he  has  made  use 
of  the  impelling  principles  for  his  own  purposes.  .  .  .  When  a  bold 
and  enterprising  young  man,  he  won  the  affections  of  a  Florentine 
lady.  Her  husband  discovered  the  amour,  and  murdered  his  wife  ; 
but  the  murderer  was  the  same  night  found  dead  in  the  street,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  whom  any  suspicion  could  be  attached.  Lord 
Byron  removed  from  Florence,  but  these  spirits  have  haunted  him 
all  his  life.  This  romantic  incident  explains  innumerable  allu- 
sions," <?.  g., 

"  I  have  shed 
Blood,  but  not  hers  ;  and  yet  her  blood  was  shed." 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  poet  had  never  seen  the  city  in 
question  when  he  wrote  the  poem,  this  explanation  would  be  more 
plausible  than  most  others,  for  the  allusions  are  all  to  some  lady 
who  has  been  done  to  death.  Gait  asserts  that  the  plot  turns  on  a 
tradition  of  unliallowed  necromancy — a  human  sacrifice,  like  that  of 
Antinous  attributed  to  Hadrian.  Byron  himself  says  it  has  no 
plot;  but  he  kept  teasing  his  questioners  with  mysterious  hints, 
e.g.,  "  It  was  the  Staubbach  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  something  else 
more  than  Faustus,  which  made  me  write  Manfred ;  "  and  of  one  of 
his  critics  he  says  to  Murray,  "  It  had  a  better  origin  than  he  can 
devise  or  divine,  for  the  soul  of  him."  In  any  case  most  methods 
of  reading  between  its  lines  would,  if  similarly  applied,  convict 
Sophocles,  .Schiller,  and  Shelley  of  incest,  Shakspeare  of  murder, 
Milton  of  blasphemy,  Scott  of  forgery,  Marlowe  and  Goethe  of  com- 
pacts with  the  devil.  Byron  was  no  dramatist,  but  he  had  wit 
enough  to  vary  at  least  the  circumstances  of  his  projected  j^erson- 
ality.  The  memories  of  both  Fausts — the  Elizabethan  and  the 
German— mingle,  in  the  pages  of  this  piece,  with  the  shadows  of 
the  author's  life;  but  to  these  it  never  gives,  nor  could  be  intended 
to  give,  any  substantial  form. 

Manfred  in  a  chaos  of  pictures,  suggested  by  the  scenery  of 
Lauterbrunnen  and  Grindelwakl,  half  animated  by  vague  personifi- 
cations and  sensational  narrative.  Like  Harold  xnd  Scott's  Mar- 
viion,  it  just  misses  being  a  great  poem.  The  Coliseum  is  its 
masterpiece  of  description ;  the  appeal,  "  Astarte,  my  beloved, 
speak  to  me,"  its  nearest  approach  to  pathos.  The  lonely  death  of 
the  hero  makes  an  effective  close  to  the  moral  tumult  of  the  preced- 
ing scenes.  But  the  reflections,  often  striking,  are  seldom  ab- 
solutely fresh  :  that  beginning, 

"The  mind,  which  is  immortal,  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  thoughts, 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end, 
And  its  own  place  and  time," 
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is  transplanted  from  Milton  with  as  little  change  as  Milton  made  in 
transplanting  it  from  Marlowe.  The  author's  own  favorite  j^assage, 
the  invocation  to  the  sun  (act  iii.,  sc.  2),  has  some  sublimity,  marred 
by  lapses.  The  lyrics  scattered  through  the  poem  sometimes  open 
well,  e.  g.,— 

"  Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains  ; 
They  crowned  him  long  ago, 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 
With  a  diadem  of  snow  ;" 

but  they  cannot  sustain  themselves  like  true  song-birds,  and  fall  to 
the  ground  like  spent  rockets.  This  applies  to  Byron's  lyrics  gen- 
erally ;  turn  to  the  incantation  in  \h&  Deformed  Transformed :  the 
first  two  lines  are  in  tune — 

"  Beautiful  shadow  of  Thetis's  boy, 
Who  sleeps  in  the  meadow  whose  grass  grows  o'er  Troy." 

Nor  Sternhold  nor  Hopkins  has  more  ruthlessly  outraged  our  ears 
than  the  next  two — 

"  From  the  red  earth,  like  Adam,  thy  likeness  I  shape. 
As  the  Being  who  made  him,  whose  actions  I  ape  (! )  " 

Of  his  songs  :  "  There  be  none  of  Beauty's  daughters,"  "■  She 
walks  in  beauty,"  "Maid  of  Athens,"  "I  enter  thy  garden  of 
roses,"  the  translation  "  Sons  of  the  Greeks,"  and  others,  have  a 
flow  and  verve  that  it  is  pedantry  to  ignore  ;  but  in  general  Byron 
was  too  much  of  the  earth  earthy  to  be  a  great  lyrist.  Some  of 
the  greatest  have  lived  wild  lives,  but  their  wings  were  not  weighted 
with  the  lead  of  the  love  of  the  world. 

The  summer  and  earlv  months  of  the  autumn  of  1817  were  spent 
at  La  Mira,  and  much  of  the  poet's  time  was  occupied  in  riding 
alone:  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  often  in  the  company  of  the  few  con- 
genial En5:lis]imen  who  came  in  his  way;  others,  whom  he  avoided, 
avenged  themselves  by  retailing  stones,  none  of  which  were  "  too 
iinprobnble  for  the  craving  appetites  of  their  slander-loving  coun- 
tiymen."  In  August  he  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Hobhouse.  and 
on  this  occasion  drew  up  the  remarkable  document  afterwards  given 
to  Mr.  M.  G.  Lewis  for  circulation  in  England,  which  appeared 
in  X.\\Q  Academy  oi  October  9,  1869.  In  this  document  he  says, 
"  It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  the  persons  understood  to  be 
the  legal  advisers  of  Lady  Byron  have  declared  their  lips  to  be. 
sealed  up  on  the  cause  of  the  separation  between  her  and  mvself. 
If  their  lips  are  sealed  up  they  are  not  sealed  up  bv  me,  and  the 
greatest  favour  they  can  confer  upon  me  will  be  to  open  them."  He 
goes  on  to  state  that  he  repents  having  consented  to  the  separation 
— will  be  glad  to  cancel  the  deed,  or  to  go  before  any  tribunal  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  in  the  most  public  manner;  adding,  that  Mr  Hob- 
house  (in  whose  presence  he  was  writing)  proposed,  on  his  part,  ta 
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go  into  court,  and  ending  with  a  renewed  asseveration  of  his  igno- 
rance of  the  allegations  against  him,  and  his  inability  to  understand 
for  wJiat  purpose  they  had  been  kept  back,  "unless  it  was  to  sanc- 
tion the  most  infamous  calumnies  by  silence."  Hobhouse  and 
others,  during  the  four  succeeding  years,  ineffectually  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  poet  to  return  to  England.  Moore  and  others  in- 
sist that  Byron's  heart  was  at  home  when  his  presence  was  abroad, 
and  that,  with  all  her  faults,  he  loved  his  country  still.  Leigh  Hunt, 
on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  he  cared  nothing  for  England  or  its 
affairs.  Like  many  men  of  genius,  Byron  was  never  satisfied  with, 
what  he  had  at  the  time.  "  Romae  Tibur  amem  ventosus  Tibure 
Romam."  At  Seaham  he  is  bored  to  death,  and  pants  for  the  ex- 
citement of  the  clubs  ;  in  London  society  he  longs  for  a  desert  or 
island  in  the  Cyclades  ;  after  their  separation,  he  begins  to  regret 
his  wife ;  after  his  exile,  his  country.  "  Where,"  he  exclaimed  to 
Hobhouse,  "  is  real  comfort  to  be'found  out  of  England?"  He 
frequently  fell  into  the  mood  in  which  he  wrote  the  verse — 

"  Yet  I  was  born  where  men  are  proud  to  be, 
Not  without  cause  :  and  should  I  leave  behind 
Th'  immortal  island  of  the  sage  and  free, 
And  seek  me  out  a  home  by  a  remoter  sea  .'  " 

But  the  following,  to  Murray  (June  7,  1819)  is  equally  sincere: 
"  Some  of  the  epitaphs  at  Ferrara  pleased  me  more  than  the  more 
splendid  monuments  of  Bologna  ;  for  instance — 

*' '  Martini  Luigi 
Implora  pace,' 

" '  Lucrezia  Picini 

Implora  eterne  quiete. 

Can  anything  be  more  full  of  pathos?  These  few  words  say  all 
that  can  be  said  or  sought ;  the  dead  had  had  enough  of  life  ;  all 
they  wanted  was  rest,  and  this  they  implore.  There  is  all  the  help- 
lessness, and  humble  hope,  and  death-like  prayer,  that  can  arise 
from  the  grave—'  implora  pace,'  I  hope,  whoever  may  survive  me, 
and  shall  see  me  put  in  the  foreigner's  burying  ground  at  the  Lido, 
within  the  fortress  by  the  Adriatic,  will  see  these  two  words,  and 
no  more,  put  over  me.  I  trust  thev  won't  think  of  pickhng  and. 
brincrin<r  me  home  to  Clod,  or  Blunderbuss  Hall.  I  am  sure  my 
bones  would  not  rest  io  an  English  grave,  or  my  clay  mix  with  the 
earth  of  that  country."  Hunt's  view  is,  in  this  as  in  other  subtle 
respects,  nearer  the  truth  than  Moore's  ;  for  with  all  of  Byron's  in- 
si."-ht  into  Italian  vice,  he  hated  more  the  master  vice  of  England— 
hvpocrisv;  and  much  of  his  greatest,  and  in  a  sense  latest,  because 
uufinishe'd  work,  is  the  severest,  as  it  might  be  the  wholesomest, 
satire  ever  directed  against  a  great  nation  since  the  days  of  Juvenal 
and  Tacitus.  . 

In  September  (181 7)  Byron  entered  into  negotiations,  afterwards 
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completed,  for  renting  a  country  liouse  among  the  Euganean  hills 
near  Este,  irom  Mr.  Hoppner.  the  English  Consul  at  Venice,  who 
bears  frequent  testimony  to  his  i<indness  and  courtesy.  In  October 
we  find  him  settled  for  the  winter  in  Venice,  where  he  first  occu- 
pied his  old  quarters  in  the  Spezieria,  and  afterwards  hired  one  of 
the  palaces  of  the  Countess  Mocenigo  on  the  Grand  Canal.  Se- 
tween  this  mansion,  the  cottage  at  Este,  and  the  villa  of  La  Mira, 
he  divided  his  time  for  the  next  two  years.  During  the  earlier  part 
of  iiis  Venetian  career  he  had  continued  to  frequent  the  salon  of 
the  Countess  Albrizzi,  where  he  met  with  people  of  both  sexes  of 
some  rank  and  standing  who  appreciated  his  genius,  though  some 
among  them  fell  into  absurd  mistakes.  A  gentleman  of  the  com- 
pany Informing  the  hostess,  in  answer  to  some  inquiry  regarding 
Canova's  busts,  that  Washington,  the  American  President,  was 
shot  in  a  duel  by  Burke,  "  What  in  the  name  of  folly  are  you  think- 
ing of?  "  said  Byron,  perceiving  that  the  speaker  was  confounding 
Washington  with  Hamilton,  and  Burke  with  Burr.  He  afterwards 
tranferred  himself  to  the  rival  coterie  of  the  Countess  Benzoni,  and 
gave  himself  up  with  little  reserve  to  the  intrigues  which  cast  dis- 
credit on  this  portion  of  his  life.  Nothing  is  so  conducive  to  dis- 
sipation as  despair,  and  Byron  had  begun  to  regard  the  Sea-Cybele 
as  a  Sea-Sodom — when  he  wrote,  "To  watch  a  city  die  daily,  as 
she  does,  is  a  sad  contemplation.  I  sought  to  distract  my  mind 
from  a  sense  of  her  desolation  and  my  own  solitude,  by  plunging 
into  a  vortex  that  was  anything  but  pleasure."  In  any  case,  he  for- 
sook the  '•  Dame,"  and  by  what  his  biographer  calls  a  "descent  in 
the  scale  of  refinement  for  which  nothing  but  the  wayward  state  of 
his  mind  can  account,"  sought  the  companions  of  his  leisure  hours 
among  the  wearers  of  the  "  fazzioli."  The  carnivals  of  the  years  1818, 
1819,  mark  the  height  of  his  excesses.  Early  in  the  former,  Mari- 
ana Segati  fell  out  of  favour,  owing  to  Byron's  having  detected  her 
in  selling  the  jewels  he  had  given  as  presents,  and  so  being  led  to 
suspect  a  large  mercenary  element  in  her  devotion.  To  her  suc- 
ceeded Margarita  Cogni,  the  wife  of  a  baker,  who  proved  as  accom- 
modating as  his  predecessor,  the  linen-draper.  This  woman  was 
decidedly  a  character,  and  Senor  Castelar  has  almost  elevated  her 
into  a  heroine.  A  handsome  virago,  with  brown  shoulders  and 
black  hair,  endowed  with  the  strength  of  an  Amazon,  "a  face  like 
Faustina's,  and  the  figure  of  a  Juno — tall  and  energetic  as  a  pyth- 
oness,'' she  quartered  herself  for  twelve  months  in  the  palace  as 
"  Donna  di  governo,"  and  drove  the  servants  about  without  let 
or  hindrance.  Unable  to  read  or  write,  she  intercepted  his  lord- 
siiip's  letters  to  little  purpose  ;  but  she  had  great  natural  business 
talents,  reduced  by  one  half  the  expenses  of  his  household,  kept 
everything  in  good  order,  and,  when  her  violence  roused  his  wrath, 
turned  it  off  with  some  ready  retort  or  witticism.  The  was  very 
devout,  and  would  cross  herself  three  times  at  the  Angelus.  One 
instance,  of  a  different  kind  of  devotion,  from  Byron's  own  account, 
is  sufficiently  graphic  ;  "  In  the  autumn  one  day,  going  to  the  Lido 
with  my  gondoliers,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  heavy  squall,  and  the 
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gondola  put  in  peril,  hats  blown  away,  boat  filling,  oar  lost,  tumbling 
sea,  thunder,  rain  in  torrents,  and  wind  unceasing.  On  our  return, 
after  a  tight  struggle,  I  found  her  on  the  open  steps  of  the  Mote- 
nigo  Palace  on  the  Grand  Canal,  with  her  great  black  eyes  flashing 
through  her  tears,  and  the  long  dark  hair  which  was  streaming, 
drenched  wiih  rain,  over  her  brows.  The  was  perfectly  exposed 
to  the  storm  ;  and  the  wind  blowing  her  dress  about  her  thin  figure, 
and  the  lightning  flashing  round  her,  made  her  look  like  Medea 
alighted  from  her  chariot,  or  the  Sibyl  of  the  tempest  that  was  roll- 
ing round  her,  the  only  living  thing  within  hail  at  that  moment  ex- 
cept ourselves.  On  seeing  me  safe,  she  did  not  wait  to  greet  me, 
as  might  have  been  expected ;  but,  calling  out  to  me,  '  Ah !  can' 
della  Madonna,  xe  esto  il  tempo  per  andar'  al'  Lido,"  ran  into  the 
house,  and  solaced  herself  with  scolding  the  boatmen  for  not  fore- 
seeing the  'temporale.'  Her  joy  at  seeing  me  again  was  moder- 
ately mixed  with  ferocity,  and  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  tigress  over  her 
recovered  cubs." 

Some  months  after,  she  became  ungovernable — threw  plates 
about,  and  snatched  caps  from  the  heads  of  other  women  who 
looked  at  her  lord  in  public  places.  Byron  told  her  she  must  go 
home  ;  whereupon  she  proceeded  to  break  glass,  and  threaten 
"  knives,  poison,  fire  ;  "  and  on  his  calling  his  boatmen  to  get  ready 
the  gondola,  threw  herself  in  the  dark  night  into  the  canal.  She 
was  rescued,  and  in  a  few  days  finally  dismissed;  after  which  he 
saw  her  only  twice,  at  the  theatre.  Her  whole  picture  is  more  like 
that  of  Theroigne  de  Mericourt  than  that  of  Raphael's  Fornarina, 
whose  name  she  received. 

Other  stories,  of  course,  gathered  round  this  strange  life — per- 
sonal encounters,  aquatic  feats,  and  all  manner  of  romantic  and 
impossible  episodes  ;  their  basis  being  that  Hyron  on  one  occasion 
thrashed, on  another  challenged,  a  man  who  tried  to  cheat  him,  was  a 
frequent  rider,  and  a  constant  swimmer,  so  that  he  came  to  be  called 
"  the  English  fish,"  "  water-spaniel,"  "  sea-devil,"  &c.  One  of 
the  boatmen  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  He  is  a  good  gondolier, 
spoilt  by  being  a  poet  and  a  lord  ;  "  and  in  answer  to  a  traveller's 
inquiry,  "Where  does  he  get  his  poetry?"  "He  dives  for  it." 
His  habits,  as  regards  eating,  seem  to  have  been  generally  abstemi- 
ous ;  but  he  drank  a  pint  of  gin  and  water  over  his  verses  at  night, 
aud  then  took  claret  and  soda  in  the  morning. 

Riotous  living  may  have  helped  to  curtail  Byron's  life,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  seriously  impaired  his  powers.  Among 
these  adverse  surroundings  of  the  "  court  of  Circe,"  he  threw  off 
Beppo,  Afazeppa,  and  the  early  books  of  Do7t  Junti.  The  first- 
canto  of  the  last  was  written  in  November,  1818;  the  second  in 
Januarj',  1819;  the  tiiird  and  fourth  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
year.     Beppo,  its  brilliant  prelude,  sparkles  like  a  draught  of  cham- 

Eagne.  This  "Venetian  story,"  or  sketch,  in  which  the  author 
roke  ground  on  his  true  satiric  field — the  satire  of  social  life — • 
and  first  adopted  the  measure  avowedly  suggested  by  Frere's 
Whistlecraftf  was  drafted  in  October,  181 7,  and  appeared  in  May, 
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1S18.  It  aims  at  comparatively  little,  but  is  perfectly  successful 
in  its  aim,  and  unsurpassed  for  the  incisiveness  of  its  side 
strokes,  and  the  courtly  ease  of  a  manner  thai  never  degenerates 
into  mannerism.  In  Maseppa  the  poet  reverts  to  his  earlier 
style,  and  that  of  Scott ;  the  description  of  the  headlong  ride 
hurries  us  along  with  a  breathless  expectancy  that  gives  it  a 
conspicuous  place  among  his  minor  efforts.  The  passage  about 
the  howling  of  the  wolves,  and  the  fever  faint  of  the  victim,  is  as 
graphic  as  anything  in  Burns — 

"  The  skies  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel, 
I  saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel." 

In  the  May  or  June  of  181 8  Byron's  little  daughter,  Allegra, 
had  been  sent  from  England,  under  the  care  of  a  Swiss  nurse  too 
young  to  undertake  her  management  in  such  trying  circumstances, 
and  after  four  months  of  anxiety  he  placed  her  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Hoppner.  In  the  course  of  this  and  the  next  year  there  are  fre- 
quent allusions  to  tiie  child,  all,  save  one  which  records  a  mere 
affectation  of  indifference,  full  of  affectionate  solicitude.  In  June, 
1819,  he  writes,  '-Her  temper  and  her  ways,  Mr.  Hoppner  says, 
are  like  mine,  as  well  as  her  features ;  she  will  make,  in  that  case, 
a  manageable  young  lady."  Later  he  talks  of  her  as  "flourishing 
like  a  pomegranate  blossom."  In  March,  1820,  we  have  another 
reference.  "  Allegra  is  prettier.  I  think,  but  as  obstinate  as  a 
mule,  and  as  ravenous  as  a  vulture  ;  health  good  to  judge  by  the 
coinplexion,  temper  tolerable  but  for  vanity  and  pertinacity.  She 
thinks  herself  handsome,  and  will  do  as  she  pleases."  In  May  he 
refers  to  having  received  a  letter  from  her  mother,  but  gives  no 
details.  In  the  following  year,  with  the  approval  of  the  Shelleys, 
then  at  Pisa,  he  placed  her  for  education  in  the  convent  of  Cavalli 
Bagni  in  the  Romagna.  "  I  have,"  he  writes  to  Hoppner,  who  had 
thought  of  having  her  boarded  in  Switzerland,^  "neither  spared 
care,  kindness,  nor  expense,  since  the  child  was  sent  to  me.  The 
people  may  say  what  they  please.  I  must  content  myself  with  not 
deserving,  in  this  instance,  that  they  should  speak  ill.  The  place 
is  a  country  town,  in  a  good  air,  and  less  liable  to  objections  of 
every  kind.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  moral  defect 
in  Italy  does  w^/"  proceed  from  a  ^^;/7'^«/';/'a/ education ;  because, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  they  come  out  of  their  convents  innocent, 
even  to  ignorance  of  moral  evil  ;  but  to  the  state  of  societv  into 
which  they  are  directly  plunged  on  coming  out  of  it.  It  is  like 
educating  an  infant  on  a  mountain  top,  and  then  taking  him  to  the 
sea  and  throwing  him  into  it,  and  desiring  him  to  swim."  Else- 
where he  says,  "  I  by  no  means  intend  to  give  a  natural  child  an 
English  education,  because,  with  tlie  disadvantages  of  her  birth, 
her  after  settlement  would  be  doubly  difficult.  Abroad,  with  a 
fair  foreign  education,  and  a  portion  of  5000/.  or  6000/.  (his  will 
leaving  her  5000/.,  on  condition  that  she  should  not  marrv  an  Eng- 
lishman,   is    here   explained  and  justified),  she  might,  and   may, 
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marry  very  respectably.  In  England  such  a  dowry  would  be  a  pit- 
tance, while  elsewhere  it  is  a  fortune.  It  is,  besides,  my  wish  that 
she  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  best 
religion,  as  it  is  assuredly  the  oldest  of  the  various  branches  of 
Christianity."  It  only  remains  to  add  that,  when  he  heard  that 
the  child  had  fallen  ill  of  fever  in  1822,  Byron  was  almost  speech- 
lass  with  agitation,  and,  on  the  news  of  her  death,  which  took  place 
April  22nd,  he  seemed  at  first  utterly  prostrated.  Next  day  he  said, 
"  Allegra  is  dead  ;  she  is  more  fortunate  than  we.  It  is  God's  will ; 
let  us  mention  it  no  more."  Her  remains  rest  beneath  the  elm- 
tree  at  Harrow  which  her  father  used  to  haunt  in  boyhood,  with 
the  date  of  birth  and  death,  and  the  verse — 

"  I  shall  go  to  her,  but  she  shall  not  return  to  me." 

The  most  interesting  of  the  visits  paid  to  Byron  during  the  period 
of  his  life  at  Venice  was  that  of  Shelley,  who,  leaving  his  wife  and 
children  at  Bagni  di  Lucca,  came  to  see  him  in  August,  1818.  He 
arrived  late,  in  the  midst  of  thunder-storm  ;  and  next  day  they 
sailed  to  the  Lido,  and  rode  together  along  the  sands.  The  attitude 
of  the  two  poets  towards  each  other  is  curious  ;  the  comparatively 
shrewd  man  of  the  world  often  relied  on  the  ideahst  for  guidance  and 
help  in  practical  matters,  admired  his  courage  and  independence, 
spoke  of  him  invariably  as  the  best  of  men,  but  never  paid  a  suffi- 
ciently warm  tribute  in  public  to  iiis  work.  Shelley,  on  the  other 
hand,  certainly  the  most  modest  of  great  poets,  contemplates  Byron 
in  the  fixed  attitude  of  a  literary  worshipper. 

The  introduction  to  Julian  and  Maddalo,  A\rcc\.\y  suggested 
by  this  visit,  under  the  slight  veil  of  a  change  in  the  name,  gives  a 
summary  of  the  view  of  his  friend's  character  which  he  continued 
to  entertain.  "  He  is  a  person  of  the  most  consummate  genius, 
and  capable,  if  he  would  direct  his  energies  to  such  an  end,  of  be- 
coming the  redeemer  of  his  degraded  country.  But  it  is  his  weak- 
ness to  be  proud*;  he  derives,  from  a  comparison  of  his  own 
extraordinary  mind  with  the  dwarfish  intellects  that  surround  him, 
an  intense  apprehension  of  tlie  notliingness  of  human  life.  His 
passions  and  his  powers  are  incomparably  greater  than  those  of 
otlier  men  ;  and  instead  of  the  latter  having  been  employed  in 
curbing  the  former,  they  have  mutually  lent  each  other  strength  ;  " 
but  "  in  social  life  no  human  being  can  be  more  gentle,  patient,  and 
unassuming.  He  is  cheerful,  frank,  and  witty.  His  more  serious 
conversation  is  a  sort  of  intoxication  ;  men  are  held  by  it  as  by  a 
spell." 

Subsequently  to  this  visit  Byron  lent  the  villa  at  Este  to  his 
friend,  and  during  the  autumn  weeks  of  their  residence  there  were 
written  the  lines  among  the  Euganean  hills,  where,  in  the  same 
strain  of  reverence,  Shelley  refers  to  the  "  tempest-cleaving  swan  of 
A]l)ion,"  to  the  "music  flung  o'er  a  mighty  thunder-fit,"  and  to  the 
bun-like  soul  destined  to  immortalise  his  ocean  refuge — 
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"As  the  ghost  of  Homer  dings 
Round  Scamander's  wasting  springs, 
As  divin'st  Shakspeare's  might 
Fills  Avon  and  the  world  with  light." 

"  The  sun,"  he  says,  at  a  later  date,  "  has  extinguished  the 
glowworm  ;  "  and  again,  "  I  despair  of  rivalling  Lord  Byron,  as 
well  I  may;  and  there  is  no  other  with  whom  it  is  worth  con- 
tending." 

Shelley  was,  in  the  main,  not  only  an  exquisite  but  a  trustworthy 
critic  ;  and  no  man  was  more  absolutely  above  being  influenced  by 
the  fanfaronade  of  rank  or  the  din  of  popularity.  These  criticisms 
are  therefore  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside,  nor  are  they  unintelligible. 
Perhaps  those  admirers  of  the  clearer  and  more  consistent  nature, 
who  exalt  him  to  the  rank  of  a  greater  poet,  are  misled  by  the 
amiable  love  of  one  of  the  purest  characters  in  the  history  of  our 
literature.  There  is  at  least  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  he 
should  have  been,  as  it  were,  concussed  by  Byron's  greater  mas- 
siveness  and  energy  into  a  sense — easy  to  a  man  half  bard,  half 
saint — of  inferiority.  Similarly,  most  of  the  estimates — many 
already  reversed,  others  reversible — by  the  men  of  that  age,  of 
each  other,  can  be  explained.  We  can  see  how  it  was  that  Siielley 
overestimated  both  the  character  and  the  powers  of  Hunt;  and 
Byron  depreciated  Keats,  and  was  ultimately  repelled  by  Words- 
worth, and  held  out  his  hand  to  meet  the  manly  grasp  of  Scott. 
The  one  enigma  of  their  criticism  is  the  respect  that  they  joined 
in  paying  to  the  witty,  genial,  shallow,  worldly,  musical  Tom  Moore. 

This  favourite  of  fortune  and  the  minor  muses,  in  the  course 
of  a  short  tour  through  the  north  of  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  1819, 
found  his  noble  friend  on  the  8th  of  October  at  La  Mira,  went  with 
him  on  a  sight-seeing  expedition  to  Venice,  and  passed  five  or  six 
days  in  his  company.  Of  this  visit  he  has  recorded  his  impres- 
sions, some  of  wliich  relate  to  his  host's  personal  appearance, 
others  to  his  hal^its  and  leading  incidents  of  his  life.  Byron  "had 
grown  fatter,  both  in  person  and  face,  and  the  latter  had  suffered 
most  by  the  change,  having  lost  by  the  enlargement  of  the  features, 
some  of  that  refined  and  spiritualised  look  that  had  in  other  times 
distinguished  it  ;  but  although  less  romantic,  he  appeared  more 
humorous."  They  renewed  their  recollections  of  the  old  days  and 
nights  in  London,  and  compared  them  with  later  experiences  of 
Bores  and  Blues,  in  a  manner  which  threatened  to  put  to  flight 
tlie  historical  and  poetical  associations  naturally  awakened  by 
the  City  of  the  Sea.  Byron  had  a  rooted  dislike  to  any  approach 
to  fine  talk  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life ;  and  when  his 
companion  began  to  rhapsodise  on  the  rosy  hue  of  the  Italian 
sunsets,  he  interrupted  him  with,  "  Come,  d — n  it,  Tom.  dou't 
be  poetical."  He  insisted  on  Moore,  who  sighed  after  what 
he  imagined  would  be  the  greater  comforts  of  an  hotel,  taking 
up  his  quarters  in  his  palace  ;  and  as  they  were  groping  their 
way  through  the  somewhat  dingy  entrance,  cried  out,  "  Keep  clear 
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of  the  dog ! '"  and  a  few  paces  farther,  "  Take  care,  or  the  monkey 
will  fly  at  you  !  "  an  incident  recalling  the  old  vagaries  of  the 
menagerie  at  Newstead.  The  biographer's  reminiscences  mainly 
dwell  on  his  lordship's  changing  moods  and  tempers  and  gym- 
nastic exercises,  his  terror  of  interviewing  strangers,  his  imper- 
fect appreciation  of  art,  his  preference  of  fish  to  flesh,  his  al- 
most parsimonious  economy  in  small  matters,  mingled  with  allu- 
sions to  his  domestic  calamities,  and  frequent  expressions  of  a 
growing  distaste  to  Venetian  society.  On  leaving  the  city,  Moore 
passed  a  second  afternoon  at  La  Mira,  had  a  glimpse  of  Allegra, 
and  the  first  intimation  of  the  existence  of  the  notorious  Memoirs. 
"  A  short  time  after  dinner  Byron  left  the  room,  and  returned 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  white  leather  bag.  '  Look  here,'  he  said, 
holding  it  up  ;  '  this  would  be  worth  something  to  Murray,  though 
you,  I  dare  say,  would  not  give  sixpence  for  it.'  'What' is  it .? '  I 
asked.  '  My  life  and  adventures,'  he  answered.  '  It  is  not  a  thing,' 
he  answered,  '  that  can  be  published  during  my  lifetime,  but  you 
may  have  it  if  you  like.  There,  do  whatever  you  pltase  with  it.' 
In  taking  the  bag,  and  thanking  him  most  warmly,  I  added,  'This 
will  make  a  nice  legacy  for  my  little  Tom,  who  shall  astonish  the 
latter  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  it.'"*  Shortly  after, 
Moore  for  the  last  time  bade  his  friend  farewell,  taking  with  him 
from  Madame  Guiccioli,  who  did  the  honours  of  the  house,  an  in- 
troduction to  her  brother,  Count  Gamba,  at  Rome.  "  Theresa 
Guiccioli,"  says  Castelar,  "appears  like  a  star  on  the  stormy  hori- 
zon of  the  poet's  life."  A  young  Romagnese,  the  daughter  of  a 
nobleman  of  Ravenna,  of  good  descent  but  limited  means,  she  had 
been  educated  in  a  convent,  and  married  in  her  nineteenth  year  to 
a  rich  widower  of  sixty,  in  early  life  a  friend  of  Alfieri,  and  noted 
as  the  patron  of  the  National  Theatre.  This  beautiful  blonde,  of 
pleasing  manners,  grraceful  presence,  and  a  strong  vein  of  .senti- 
ment, fostered  by  the  reading  of  Chateaubriand,  met  Byron  for  the 
first  time  casually  when  she  came  in  her  bridal  dress  to  one  of  the 
Albrizzi  reunions;  but  she  was  only  introduced  to  him  early  in  the 
April  of  the  following  year,  at  the  house  of  the  Countess  Benzoni. 
"  .Suddenly  the  young  Italian  found  herself  inspired  with  a  passion 
of  which  till  that  moment  lier  mind  could  not  have  formed  the 
least  idea ;  she  had  thought  of  love  but  as  an  amusement,  and  now 
became  its  slave."  Byron,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  what  remained 
of  a  heart  never  alienated  from  her  by  any  otlier  mistress.  Till 
the  middle  of  the  month  they  met  every  day  ;  and  when  the  hus- 
band took  her  back  to  Ravenna  she  despatched  to  her  idol  a  series 
of  impassioned  letters,  declaring  her  resolution  to  mould  her  life  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes.     Towards  the  end   of  May  she   had 

•  In  December,  1820,  Byron  sent  several  more  sheets  of  mcmoratina  from  Ravenna; 
and  in  the  (ollowinp  yearsuggcsted  an  arranpement  by  which  Murray  paid  over  to  Moore, 
who  was  then  in  difficulties,  2000/.  for  the  ripht  of  publishinj:  the  whole,  mider  the  condi- 
tion, among  others,  that  I.ady  Hvron  should  sec  them,  and  have  the  right  of  reply  to 
anything  that  might  seem  to  her  objectionable.  She  on  iier  pari  declined  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  them.  When  the  MenKiir";  were  destroyed,  Mnnre  paid  back  the  2000/.,  but 
obtained  four  thousand  guineas  for  editing  the  Li/c  and  Correspondence. 
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prepared  her  relatives  to  receive  Byron  as  a  visitor.  He  started 
in  answer  to  the  summons,  writing  on  his  waytlie  beautiful  stanzas 
to  the  Po,  beginning — 

"  River  that  rollest  by  the  ancient  walls 
Where  dwells  the  lady  of  my  love." 

Again  passing  through  Ferrara,  and  visiting  Bologna,  he  left 
the  latter  on  the  8th,  and  on  his  arrival  at  his  destination  found  the 
Countess  dangerously  ill ;  but  his  presence,  and  the  attentions  of 
the  famous  Venetian  doctor  Aglietti,  who  was  sent  for  by  his  ad- 
vice, restored  her.  The  Count  seems  to  have  been  proud  of  his 
guest.  "  I  can't  make  him  out  at  all,"  Byron  writes  ;  "  he  visits  me 
frequently,  and  takes  me  out  (like  Whittington  the  Lord  Mayor) 
in  a  coach  and  six  horses.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  he  is  com- 
pletely governed  by  her — and,  for  that  matter,  so  am  I."  Later  he 
speaks  of  having  got  his  horses  from  Venice,  and  riding  or  driving 
daily  in  the  scenery  reproduced  in  the  third  canto  of  Don  yuan: — 

"  Sweet  hour  of  twilight !  in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  ahd  the  silent  shore 
Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood." 

On  Theresa's  recovery,  in  dread  of  a  possible  separation,  he 
proposed  to  fly  with  her  to  America,  to  the  Alps,  to  "  some  unsus- 
pected isle  in  the  far  seas  ;  "  and  she  suggested  the  idea  of  feigning 
death,  like  Juliet,  and  rising  from  the  tomb.  Neither  expedient 
was  called  for.  When  the  Count  went  to  Bologna,  in  August,  with 
his  wife.  Lord  Byron  was  allowed  to  follow;  and  after  consoling 
himself  during  an  excursion  which  the  married  pair  made  to  their 
estate,  by  hovering  about  her  empty  rooms  and  "writing  in  her 
books,  he  established  himself,  on  the  Count's  return  to  his  head- 
quarters, with  her  and  AUegra  at  Bologna.  Meanwhile,  Byron 
had  written  The  Prophecy  of  Dante  ^  and  in  August  the  prose  let- 
ter, To  the  Editor  of  the  British  Review,  on  the  charge  of  bribery 
in  Don  fnan.  Than  this  inimitable  epistle  no  more  laughter- 
compelling  composition  exists.  About  the  same  time,  we  hear  of 
his  leaving  the  theatre  in  a  convulsion  of  tears,  occasioned  by  the 
representation  of  Alfieri's  Mirra. 

He  left  Bologna  with  the  Countess  on  the  15th  of  September, 
when  they  visited  the  Euganean  hills  and  Arqua,  and  wrote  their 
names  together  in  the  Pilgrim's  Book  On  arriving  at  Venice,  the 
physicians  recommending  Madame  Guiccioli  to  country  air,  they 
settled,  still  by  her  husband's  consent,  for  the  autumn  at  La  Mira, 
where  Moore  and  others  found  them  domesticated.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  November  tlie  poet  was  prostrated  by  an  attack  of  tertian 
fever.  In  some  of  his  hours  of  delirium  he  dictated  to  his  careful 
nurses,  Fletcher  and  the  Countess,  a  number  of  verses,  which  she 
assures  us  were  correct  and  sensible.  He  attributes  his  restora- 
tion to  cold  water  and  the  absence  of  doctors;  but,  ere  his  com- 
plete recovery,  Count  Guiccioli  had  suddenly  appeared    on  the 
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scene,  and  run  away  with  his  own  wife.  The  lovers  had  for  a  time 
not  only  to  acquiesce  in  the  sejjaration,  but  to  agree  to  cease  their 
correspondence.  In  December  Byron,  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  bad  packed 
up  his  belongings,  with  a  view  to  return  to  England.  "  He  was," 
we  are  told,  "  ready  dressed  for  the  journey,  his  boxes  on  board 
the  gondola,  his  gloves  and  cap  on,  and  even  his  little  cane  in  his 
hand,  when  my  lord  declares  that  if  it  should  strike  one — which  it 
did — before  everything  was  in  order,  he  would  not  go  that  day.  It 
is  evident  he  had  not  the  heart  to  go.  Next  day  he  heard  that 
Madame  Guiccioli  was  again  seriously  ill,  received  and  accepted 
the  renewed  invitation  which  bound  him  to  her  and  to  the  south. 
He  left  Venice  for  the  last  time  almost  by  stealth,  rushed  along  the 
famiUar  roads,  and  was  welcomed  at  Ravenna. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
[1820-1821.] 

RAVENNA. — DRAMAS. — CAIN. — VISION   OF  JUDGMENT. 

Byron's  life  at  Ravenna  was  during  the  first  months  compara« 
tively  calm ;  nevertheless,  he  mingled  in  society,  took  part  in  the  Car» 
nival,  and  was  received  at  the  parties  of  the  Legate.  *'  I  may  stay," 
he  writes  in  January,  1820,  "  a  day — a  week — a  year — all  my  life." 
Meanwhile,  he  imported  his  movables  from  Venice,  hired  a  suite 
of  rooms  in  the  Guiccioli  palace,  executed  his  marvellously  close 
translation  of  Pulci's  Morgante  Maggiore,  wrote  his  version  of 
the  story  of  Francesco  of  Rimifii,  and  received  visits  from  his  old 
friend  Bankes  and  from  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  At  this  time  he  was 
accustomed  to  ride  about  armed  to  the  teeth,  apprehending  a  pos- 
sible attack  from  assassins  on  the  part  of  Count  Guiccioli.  In  April 
his  letters  refer  to  the  insurrectionary  movements  then  beginning 
against  the  Holy  Alliance.  "  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  row  here. 
Last  night  they  have  over-written  all  the  city  walls  with  '  Up  with 
the  Republic!'  and  'Death  to  the  Pope!'  The  police  have 
been  searching  for  the  subscribers,  but  have,  caught  none  as 
yet.  The  other  day  they  confiscated  the  whole  translation  of 
the  fourth  cantos  of  Childe  Haft)ld,  and  have  prosecuted  the 
translator."  In  July  a  Papal  decree  of  separation  between  the 
Countess  and  her  husband  was  obtained,  on  condition  of  the 
latter  paying  from  his  large  income  a  pittance  to  the  lady  of 
200/.  a  year,  and  her  undertaking  to  live  in  her  father's  house 
— an  engagement  which  was,  first  in  the  spirit,  and  subsequently 
in  the  letter,  violated.  For  a  time,  however,  she  retired  to 
a  villa  about  fifteen  miles  from  Ravenna,  where  she  was  visited  by 
Byron  at  comparatively  rare  intervals.  By  the  end  of  July  he  had 
finished  Marino  Faliero,  and  ere  the  close  of  the  year  the  fifth 
canto  of  Don  yuan.  In  September  he  says  to  Murray,  "  I  am  in  a 
fierce  humour  at  not  having  Scott's  Monastery.     No  more  Keats,* 

*  In  a  note  on  :^,  similar  passage,  bearing  the  date  NoTcmber  12,  1S21,  he,  however, 
confesses  :  '"  My  indignation  at  Mr.  Keats'  depreciation  of  Pope  has  hardly  permitted  me 
to  do  justice  to  his  own  genius,  which  nialgro  all  the  fantastic  fopperies  of  his  ilyle  was 
undoubtedly  of  great  promise.  His  fragment  of  Hyperion  seems  actually  inspired  by  thf 
Titans,  and  is  as  sublime  as  if^schylus.     He  is  a  loss  to  our  literature." 
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I  entreat.  There  is  no  bearing  the  drivelling  idiotism  of  the  mani- 
kin. I  don't  feel  inclined  to  care  further  aboutZ>^«  Juan.  What 
do  you  think  a  very  pretty  Italian  lady  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
when  I  remarked  that  'it  would  live  longer  than  Childe  Harold f 
'  Ah  !  but  I  would  rather  have  the  fame  of  Childe  Harold  for  three 
years  than  an  immortality  of  D.  y.'"  This  is  to-day  the  common 
female  judgment;  it  is  known  to  have  been  La  Guiccioli's,  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Leigh's,  and  by  their  joint  persuasion  Byron  was  for  a 
season  induced  to  lay  aside  "  that  horrid,  wearisome  Don."  About 
this  time  he  wrote  the  memorable  reply  to  the  remarks  on  that 
poem  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  where  he  enters  on  a  defence  of 
his  life,  attacks  the  Lakers,  and  champions  Pope  against  the  new 
school  of  poetry,  lamenting  that  his  own  practice  did  not  square 
with  his  precept ;  and  adding,  "We  are  all  wrong,  except  Rogers, 
Crabbe,  and  Campbell." 

In  November  he  refers  to  reports  of  his  letters  being  opened 
by  the  Austrian  officials,  and  the  unpleasant  things  the  Huns,  as 
he  calls  them,  are  likely  to  find  therein.  Early  in  the  next  month 
he  tells  Moore  that  the  commandant  of  their  troops,  a  brave  officer, 
but  obnoxious  to  the  people,  had  been  found  lying  at  his  door,  with 
five  slugs  in  him,  and,  bleeding  inwardly,  had  died  in  the  palace, 
where  he  had  been  brought  to  be  nursed. 

This  incident  is  versified  in  Don  'Juan,  v.  33-39,  with  anatom- 
ical minuteness  of  detail.  After  trying  in  vain  to  wrench  an  an- 
swer out  of  death,  the  poet  ends  in  his  accustomed  strain — 

"  But  it  was  all  a  mystery.     Here  we  are. 
And  there  we  go  : — but  where  ?     Five  bits  of  lead — 
Or  three,  or  two,  or  one — send  very  far  I " 

Assassination  has  sometimes  been  the  prelude  to  revolution, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  if  it  has  ever  promoted  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty. Most  frequently  it  has  served  as  a  pretext  for  reaction,  or  a 
red  signal.  In  this  instance — as  afterwards  in  184S— overt  acts  of 
violence  made  the  powers  of  despotism  more  alert,  and  conduced, 
with  the  half-hearted  action  of  their  adversaries,  to  the  suppression 
of  the  rising  of  1820-21.  Byron's  sympathy  with  the  movement 
seems  to  have  been  stimulated  by  his  new  associations.  Theresa's 
brother.  Count  Pietro,  an  enthusiastic  young  soldier,  having  re- 
turned from  Rome  and  Naples,  surmounting  a  prejudice  not 
wholly  unnatural,  became  attached  to  him,  and  they  entered  into  a 
partnership  in  behalf  of  what — adopting  a  phrase  often  flaunted  in 
opposite  camps — they  called  constitutional  principles.  Penally,  the 
poet  so  committed  himself  to  the  party  of  insurrection  that,  though 
his  nationality  secured  him  from  direct  attack,  his  movements  were 
necessarily  affected  by  the  fiasco.  In  July  the  Gambas  were  ban- 
ished from  the  Romagna,  Pietro  being  actually  carried  by  force 
over  the  frontier ;  and,  according  to  the  articles  of  her  separation, 
the  Countess  had  to  follow  them  to  Florence.  Byron  lingered  for 
some  inonths,  partly  from  a  spirit  of  defiance,  and  partly  from  his 
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affection  towards  a  place  where  he  had  enlisted  the  regards  of  nu- 
merous beneficiaries.  The  Gambas  were  for  some  time  bent  on 
mi;;jrating  to  Switzerland  ;  but  the  poet,  after  first  acquiescing, 
subsequently  conceived  a  violent  repugnance  to  the  idea,  and  early 
in  August  wrote  to  Shelley,  earnestly  requesting  his  presence,  aid, 
and  counsel.  Shelley  at  once  complied,  and,  entering  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  Madame  Guiccioli,  succeeded  in  inducing  her 
relatives  to  abandon  their  transmontane  plans,  and  agree  to  take 
up  their  headquarters  at  Pisa.  This  incident  gave  rise  to  a  series 
of  interesiing  letters,  in  which  the  younger  poet  gives  a  vivid  and 
generous  account  of  the  surroundings  and  condition  of  his  friend. 
On  the  2nd  of  August  he  writes  from  Ravenna :  "  I  arrived  last 
night  at  ten  o'clock,  and  sat  up  talking  with  Lord  B.  till  five  this 
morning.  He  was  delighted  to  see  me.  He  has,  in  fact,  com- 
pletely recovered  his  health,  and  lives  a  life  totally  the  reverse  of 
that  whicli  he  led  at  Venice.  .  .  .  Poor  fellow  !  he  is  now  quite 
well,  and  immersed  in  politics  and  literature.  We  talked  a  great 
deal  of  poetry  and  such  matters  last  night,  and,  as  usual,  differed, 
I  think,  more  than  ever.  He  affects  to  patronise  a  system  of  crit- 
icism fit  only  for  the  production  of  mediocrity  ;  and,  although  all  his 
finer  poems  and  passages  have  been  produced  in  defiance  of  this 
system,  yet  I  recognise  the  pernicious  effects  of  it  in  the  Doji^e  of 
Venice."  Again,  on  the  15th:  "Lord  B.  is  greatly  improved  in 
every  respect — in  genius,  in  temper,  in  moral  views,  in  health  and 
happiness.  His  connection  with  La  Guiccioli  has  been  an  inesti- 
mable benefit  to  him.  He  lives  in  considerable  splendour,  but 
within  his  income,  which  is  now  about  4000/.  a  year,  1000/.  of  wliich 
he  devotes  to  purposes  of  charity.  Switzerland  is  little  fitted  for 
him ;  the  gossip  and  the  cabals  of  those  Anglicised  coteries  would 
torment  him  as  they  did  before.  Ravenna  is  a  miserable  place. 
He  would  in  every  respect  be  better  among  the  Tuscans.  He  has 
read  to  me  one  of  the  unpublished  cantos  of  Don  yuan.  It  sets 
him  not  only  above,  but  far  above,  all  the  poets  of  the  dav.  Every 
word  has  the  stamp  of  immortality.  ...  I  have  spoken  to  him  of 
Hunt,  but  not  with  a  direct  view  of  demanding  a  contribution. 
1  am  sure,  if  I  asked,  it  would  not  be  refused ;  yet  there  is  some- 
thing in  me  that  makes  it  impossible.  Lord  B.  and  I  are  e.vcellent 
friends;  and  were  I  reduced  to  poverty,  or  were  I  a  writer  who 
had  no  claim  to  a  higher  position  than  I  possess,  I  would  freely 
ask  him  any  favour.  .Such  is  not  now  the  case."  Later,  after 
stating  that  Byron  had  decided  upon  Tuscany,  he  says,  in  reference 
to  La  Guiccioli :  ''  At  the  conclusion  of  a  letter,  full  of  all  the  fine 
things  she  says  she  has  heard  of  me,  is  this  request,  which  I  tran- 
scribe :  '  Signore,  la  vostra  bonti  mi  fa  ardita  di  chiedervi  un  fa- 
vore,  me  lo  accordarete  voi  .''  Non  partite  da  Ra7>enna  senza 
milord?  Of  course,  being  now  by  all  the  laws  of  knighthood  cap- 
tive to  a  lady's  request,  I  shall  only  be  at  liberty  on  my  parole  un- 
til Lord  Byron  is  settled  at  Pisa." 

Shelley  took  his  leave,  after  a  visit  of  ten  days'  duration,  about 
the  17th  or  1 8th  of  .'\pril.     In  a  letter,  dated  .August  26.  he  men- 
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tions  having  secured  for  his  lordship  the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  an 
old  spacious  building  on  the  Lung'  Arno,once  the  family  residence 
of  the  destroyers  of  Ugolino,  and  still  said  to  be  haunted  by  their 
hosts.  Towards  the  close  of  October,  he  says  they  have  been 
expecting  him  any  day  these  six  weeks.  Byron,  however,  did  not 
leave  till  the  morning  of  the  29th.  On  his  road,  there  occurred  at 
Imola  the  accidental  meeting  with  Lord  Clare.  Clare — who  on 
this  occasion  merely  crossed  his  friead's  path  on  his  way  to  Rome 
— at  a  later  date  came  on  purpose  from  Geneva  before  returning 
to  England  to  visit  the  poet,  who,  then  at  Leghorn,  recorded  in  a 
letter  to  Moore  his  sense  of  this  proof  of  old  affection  undecayed. 
At  Bologna — his  next  stage— he  met  Rogers  by  appointment,  and 
the  latter  has  preserved  his  memory  of  the  event  in  well-known 
lines.  Together  they  revisited  Plorence  and  its  galleries,  where 
they  were  distracted  by  the  crowds  of  sight-seeing  visitors.  Byron 
must  have  reached  Pisa  not  later  than  the  2nd  of  November  (1821), 
for  his  first  letter  from  there  bears  the  date  of  the  3rd. 

The  later  months  of  the  poet's  life  at  Ravenna  were  marked  by 
intense  literary  activity.  Over  a  great  part  of  the  year  was  spread 
the  controversy  with  Bowles  about  Pope,  i.e.,  between  the  extremes 
of  Art  against  Nature,  and  Nature  against  Art.  It  was  a  contro- 
versy for  the  most  part  free  from  personal  animus,  and  on  Byron's 
part  the  genuine  expression  of  a  reaction  against  a  reaction.  To 
this  year  belong  the  greater  number  of  the  poet's  Historical 
Dramas.  What  was  .said  of  these  at  the  time  bv  Jeffrey,  Heber, 
and  others,  was  said  with  justice  ;  it  is  seldom  that  the  criticism  of 
our  day  finds  so  little  to  reverse  in  that  of  sixty  years  ago. 

The  author,  having  shown  himself  capable  of  being  pathetic, 
.-.arcastic,  sentimental,  comical,  and  sublime,  we  would  be  tempted 
to  think  that  he  had  written  these  plays  to  show,  what  no  one  be- 
fore suspected,  that  he  could  also  be  dull,  were  it  not  for  his  own 
exorbitant  estimation  of  them.  Lord  Byron  had  few  of  the  powers 
of  a  great  dramatist ;  he  had  little  architectural  imagination,  or  ca- 
pacity to  conceive  and  build  up  a  wiiole.  His  works  are  mainly 
masses  of  fine,  splendid,  or  humorous  writing,  heaped  together; 
the  parts  are  seldom  forged  into  one,  or  connected  by  any  indis- 
soluble link.  His  so-called  Dramas  are  only  poems  divided  into 
chajjters.  i-'urther,  he  had  little  of  what  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  Pene- 
trative Imagination.  So  it  has  been  plausibly  said  that  he  made 
liis  men  after  his  own  image,  his  women  after  his  own  heart.  The 
former  are,  indeed,  rather  types  of  what  he  wished  to  be  than  what 
he  was.  They  are  better,  and  worse,  tiian  himself.  They  have 
stronger  wills,  more  definite  purposes,  but  less  genial  and  less  ver- 
satile natures.  Piut  it  remains  true,  that  when  he  tried  to  represent 
a  character  totally  different  from  himself,  the  result  is  either  unreal 
or  uninteresting.  Marino  Faliero,  begun  April,  linished  July,  1820, 
and  prefixed  by  a  humorous  dedication  to  Goethe — which  was, 
however,  suppressed — was  brought  on  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane 
The.ilre  early  in  1S21  badly  mangled,  appointed,  and  acted — and 
damned. 
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Byron  seems  to  have  been  sincere  in  saying  he  did  not  intend 
any  of  his  plays  to  be  represented.  We  are  more  inclined  to  accuse 
him  of  self-deception  when  he  asserts  that  he  did  not  mean  them 
to  be  popular;  but  he  took  sure  means  to  prevent  them  from  being 
so.  Marino  Faliero,  in  particular,  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  John 
Watkins — old  Grobius  himself — "  to  be  the  dullest  of  dull  plays  ;" 
and  even  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  poet  had  to  confess  that  the 
style  was  cumbrous.  The  story  may  be  true,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
unnatural.  The  characters  are  comparatively  commonplace,  the 
women  especially  being  mere  shadows;  the  motion  is  slow;  and 
the  inevitable  passages  of  fine  writing  are,  as  the  extolled  soliloquy 
of  Lioni,  rather  rhetorical  than  imaginative.  The  speeches  of  the 
Doge  are  solemn,  but  prolix,  if  not  ostentatious,  and — perhaps  the 
vital  defect — his  cause  fails  to  enlist  our  sympathies.  Artistically, 
this  play  was  Byron's  most  elaborate  attempt  to  revive  the  unities 
and  other  restrictions  of  the  severe  style,  which,  when  he  wrote, 
had  been  '"vanquished  in  literature."  "  I  am  persuaded,"  he  writes 
in  the  preface,  "  that  a  great  tragedy  is  not  to  be  produced  by  fol- 
lowing the  old  dramatists,  who  are  full  of  faults,  but  by  producing 
regular  dramas  like  the  Greeks."  He  forgets  that  the  statement 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Greek  dramatist  that  his  play  was  not  intended 
for  the  stage,  would  have  been  a  confession  of  failure ;  and  that 
Aristotle  had  admitted  that  even  the  Deity  could  not  make  the 
Past  present.  The  ethical  motives  of  Faliero  are,  first,  the  cry  for 
vengeance — the  feeling  of  affronted  or  unsatiated  pride — that  runs 
through  so  much  of  the  author's  writing ;  and,  second,  the  enthu- 
siasm for  public  ends,  which  was  beginning  to  possess  him.  The 
following  lines  have  been  pointed  out  as  embodying  some  of  Byron's 
spirit  of  protest  against  the  mere  selfish  "greasy  domesticity  "  of 
the  Georgian  era: — 


■Id" 


I.  Ber.  •'  Such  ties  are  not 

For  those  who  are  called  to  the  high  destinies 
Which  purify  corrupted  commonwealths  : 
We  must  forget  all  feelings  save  the  one, 
We  must  resign  all  passions  save  our  purpose, 
We  must  behold  no  object  save  our  country, 
And  only  look  on  death  as  beautiful 
So  that  the  sacrifice  ascend  to  heaven, 
And  draw  down  freedom  on  her  evermore. 

Cal.       "  But  if  we  fail—  > 

I.  Ber.  "They  never  fail  who  die 

In  a  great  cause  :  the  block  may  soak  their  gore; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun  ;  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls, 
But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad  " 

— a  passage  which,  after  his  wont,  he  spoils  bv  platitudes  about  the 
precisian  Brutus,  who  certainly  did  not  give  Rome  liberty. 

Byron's  other  Venetian   Drama,  the    Two  Foscari,  composed 
at  Ravenna,  between  the  nth  of  June  and  the  loth  of  July,  1821, 
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and  published  in  the  following  December,  is  another  record  of 
the  same  failure  and  the  same  mortitication,  due  to  the  same 
causes.  In  this  play,  as  Jeffrey  points  out,  the  preservation  of  the 
unities  had  a  still  more  disastrous  effect.  The  author's  determina- 
tion to  avoid  rant  did  not  hinder  his  frequently  adopting  an  inflated 
style;  while  professing  to  follow  the  ancient  rules,  lie  forgets  the 
warning  of  Horace  so  far  as  to  permit  the  groans  of  the  tortured 
Foscari  to  be  heard  on  the  stage.  The  declamations  of  Marina 
produce  no  effect  on  the  action,  and  the  vindictiveness  of  Loridano, 
though  effectively  pointed  in  the  closing  words,  "  He  has  paid  me," 
is  not  rendered  interesting,  either  by  a  well  established  injury,  or 
by  any  trace  of  lago's  subtle  genius. 

Jn  the  same  volume  2i^\)Qdirtd  Surdafiapalus,  written  in  the  pre- 
vious May,  and  dedicated  to  Goethe.  In  this  play,  which  marks  the 
author's  last  reversion  to  the  East,  we  are  more  arrested  by  the 
majesty  of  the  theme — 

"  Thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  empire  ending  like  a  shepherd's  tale  " — 

by  the  grandeur  of  some  cf  the  passages,  and  by  the  development 
of  the  chief  character,  made  more  vivid  by  itsi^eing  distinctly  auto- 
biographical. Sardanapalus  himself  is  Harold,  raised  "  high  on  a 
throne,"  and  rousing  himself  at  the  close  from  a  life  of  effeminate 
lethargy.  Myrrha  has  been  often  identified  with  La  Guiccioli,  and 
the  hero's  relation  to  his  Queen  Zarina  compared  with  that  of  the 
poet  to  his  wife;  but  in  his  portrait  of  the  former  the  author's  de- 
fective capacity  to  represent  national  character  is  manifest :  Myrrha 
is  only  another  Gulnare,  Medora,  or  Zuleika.  In  the  domestic 
play  of  Werner — completed  at  Pisa  in  January,  1822,  and  published 
in  November — there  is  no  merit  either  of  plan  or  execution;  for 
the  ])lot  is  taken,  with  litde  change,  from  "  The  German's  Tale," 
written  by  Harriet  Lee,  and  the  treatment  is  throughout  prosaic. 
Byron  was  never  a  master  of  blank  verse  ;  but  Werner,  his  sole 
success  on  the  modern  British  stage,  is  written  in  a  style  fairly  par- 
odied by  Campbell,  when  he  cut  part  of  the  author's  preface  into 
lines,  and  pronounced  them  as  good  as  any  in  the  play. 

The  Deformed  Transformed,  another  adaptation,  suggested 
by  a  forgotten  novel  called  The  Three  Brothers,  with  reminiscen- 
ces of  Faust,  and  possiljly  of  Scott's  Black  Dwarf  was  begun  at 
Pisa  in  1821,  but  not  published  till  January,  1824.  Tliis  fragment 
owes  its  interest  to  the  bitter  infusion  of  personal  feeling  in  the 
first  scene,  and  its  occasional  charm  to  the  march  of  some  of  the 
lines,  especially  those  describing  the  IJourbon's  advance  on  Rome; 
but  the  effect  of  the  magical  element  is  killed  by  previous  paral- 
lels, while  the  story  is  chaotic  and  absurd.  The  Deformed  Trans- 
formed  h^TLXS  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  Manfred,  a.s  Heaven 
andEafth — an  occasionally  graphic  dream  of  the  world  before 
the  Deluge,  written  October,  ;82i,  and  issued  about  the  same 
time  as  Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels,  on  a  similar  theme — does  to 
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Cain.  The  last  named,  begun  in  July,  and  finisl-.cd  at  Ravenna  in 
September,  is  the  author's  highest  contribution  to  the  metaphys- 
ical poetry  of  the  century.  In  Cain  Byron  grapples  with  the  per- 
plexities of  a  belief  uliich  he  never  either  accepted  or  rejected, 
and  with  the  yet  deeper  problems  of  life  and  death,  of  good  and 
ill.  In  dealing  with  these,  his  position  is  not  that  of  one  justify- 
ing the  ways  of  God  to  man — though  he  somewhat  disingenuously 
appeals  to  Milton  in  his  defence — nor  that  of  the  definite  antagon- 
ism of  Queen  Mab.  The  distinction  in  this  respect  between  Byron 
and  Shelley  cannot  be  over-empliasised.  The  latter  had  a  firm  faith 
other  than  that  commonly  called  Christian.  The  former  was,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a  sceptic,  beset  with  doubts,  and 
seeking  for  a  solution  which  he  never  found,  shifting  in  his  ex- 
pression of  them  with  every  change  of  a  fickle  and  inconsistent 
temperament.  The  atmosphere  of  Cain  is  almost  wholly  nega- 
tive ;  for  under  the  guise  of  a  drama,  which  is  mainly  a  dialogue 
between  two  halves  of  his  mind,  the  author  appears  to  sweep  aside 
with  something  approaching  to  disdain  the  answers  of  a  blindly 
accepted  tradition,  or  of  a  superficial  optimism,  <?.  g. — 

Cain.  "Then  my  father's  God  did  well 

When  he  prohibited  the  fatal  tree. 
Lucifer.  "But  had  done  better  in  not  planting  it," 

Again,  a  kid,  after  suffering  agonies  from  the  sting  of  a  reptile,  is 
restored  by  antidotes — 

"  Behold,  my  son  f  said  Adam,  how  from  evil 

Springs  good  1 
Lucifer.  "  What  didst  thou  answer  ? 

Cain.  "  Nothing ;  for 

He  is  my  father  ;  but  I  thought  that  'twere 

A  better  portion  for  the  animal 

Never  to  have  been  stung  at  all." 

This  rebellious  nature  naturally  yields  to  the  arguments  of  Lucifer, 
a  spirit  in  which  much  of  the  grandeur  of  Milton's  Satan  is  added 
to  the  subtlety  of  Mephistoplieles.  In  the  first  scene  Cain  is  in- 
troduced, rebelling  against  toils  imposed  on  him  by  an  offence 
committed  before  he  was  born — "  I  sought  not  to  be  born  " — the 
answer,  that  toil  is  a  good,  being  precluded  by  its  authoritative 
representation  as  a  punishment;  in  which  mood  he  is  confirmed 
by  tiie  entrance  and  reasonings  of  the  Tempter,  who  identifies  the 
Deity  with  Seva  the  Destroyer,  hints  at  the  dreadful  visitation  of 
the  yet  untasted  deatii ;  when  Adah,  entenng,  takes  him  at  first 
for  an  angel,  and  then  recognises  him  as  a  fiend.  Her  invocation 
to  Eve,  and  comparison  of  the  "  heedless,  harmless,  w'antonncss 
of  bliss  "  in  Eden,  to  the  later  lot  of  those  girt  about  with  demons 
from  whose  fascination  they  cannot  fly,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
in  the  drama  ;  as  is  the  line  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  poet's  most 
beautiful  female  character,  to  show  that  God  cannot  be  alone — 

"  What  else  can  joy  be,  but  diffusing  joy  ?  " 
7 
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Her  subsequent  contrast  of  Lucifer  with  the  other  angels  is 
more  after  the  style  of  Shelley  than  anything  else  in  Byron — 

"  As  the  silent  sunny  moon, 
All  light,  they  look  upon  us.     But  thou  seem'st 
Like  an  ethereal  night,  where  long  white  clouds 
Streak  the  deep  purple,  and  unnumher'd  stars 
Spangle  the  wonderful  mysterious  vault 
With  things  that  look  as  if  they  would  be  suns — 
So  beautiful,  unnumher'd,  and  endearing  ; 
Not  dazzling,  and  yet  drawing  us  to  them, 
They  fill  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  so  dost  thou." 

The  flight  with  Lucifer,  in  the  second  act,  in  the  abyss  of  space 
and  through  the  Hades  of  "uncreated  night,"  with  the  vision  of 
long-wrecked  worlds,  and. the  "interminable  gloomy  realms 

"  Of  swimming  shadows  and  enormous  shapes  " 

— suggested,  as  the  author  tells  us,  by  the  reading  of  Cuvier — 
leaves  us  with  impressions  of  grandeur  and  desolation  which  no 
other  passages  of  English  poetry  can  convey.  Lord  Byron  has 
elsewhere  exhibited  more  versatility  of  fancy  and  richness  of  illus- 
tration, but  nowhere  else  has  he  so  nearly  "  struck  the  stars." 
From  constellation  to  constellation  the  pair  speed  on,  cleaving  the 
blue  with  mighty  wings,  but  finding  in  all  a  blank,  like  that  in 
Richter's  wonderful  dream.  The  result  on  the  mind  of  Cain  is 
summed  in  the  lines  on  the  fatal  tree — 

"  It  was  a  lying  tree — for  we  k7iow  nothing  ; 
At  least,  \X.  pro7niscd  hncnuledge  at  the  price 
Of  death — but  kncnvledge  still  ;  but  what  knows  man  ?  " 

A  more  modern  poet  answers,  after  beating  at  the  same  iron 
gates,  "  Behold,  we  know  not  anything."  The  most  beautiful  re- 
maining passage  is  Cain's  reply  to  the  question — what  is  more 
beautiful  to  him  than  all  that  he  has  seen  in  the  "  unimaginable 
ether  ?  "— 

"My  sister  Adah. — All  the  stars  of  heaven. 
The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world — 
The  hues  of  twilight — the  sun's  gorgeous  coming — 
His  setting  indescribable,  which  fills 
My  eyes  with  pleasant  tears  as  I  behold 
Him  sink,  and  feci  my  heart  flow  softly  with  him 
Along  that  western  paradise  of  clouds — 
The  forest  shade — the  green  bough — the  bird's  voice— 
The  ves])er  bird's,  which  seems  to  sing  of  love, 
And  mingles  with  the  song  of  cherubim, 
As  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls  : — 
All  these  arc  nothing,  to  my  eyes  and  heart, 
Like  Adah's  face." 

Lucifer's  speech  at  the  clo.se  of  the  act  is  perhaps  too  Miitontc 
to  be  aljsQlutely  original.     Returning  to  earth,  we  have  a  pastoral, 
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of  which  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  justly  and  sufficiently  remarks,  "  The 
censorious  may  say  what  they  will,  but  there  are  speeches  in  the 
mouth  of  Cain  and  Adah,  especially  regarding  their  child,  which 
nothing  in  Englisli  poetry  but  the  'wood-notes  wild'  of  Shakspeare 
ever  equalled."  Her  cry,  as  Cain  seems  to  threaten  the  infant, 
followed  by  the  picture  of  his  bloom  and  joy,  is  a  touch  of  perfect 
pathos.  Then  comes  the  interview  with  the  pious  Abel,  who  is 
amazed  at  the  lurid  light  in  the  eyes  of  his  brother,  with  the  spheres 
"singing  in  thunder  round  "  him — the  two  sacrifices,  the  murder, 
the  shriek  of  Zillah — 

"  Father  !   Eve ! 
Adah  !  come  hither  !     Death  is  in  the  world  ;  " 

Cain's  rallying  from  stupor — 

"  I  am  awake  at  last — a  dreary  dream 
-  Had  madden'd  me, — but  he  shall  never  wake  : " 

the  curse  of  Eve ;  and  the  close — ^//^rr'av  ^  /.ara.  ddxpua — 

Cain.  "Leave  me. 

Adah.  "  Why  all  have  left  thee. 

Cain.  "  And  wherefore  lingerest  thou  .'    Dost  thou  not  fear  ? 
Adah.  "  I  fear 

Nothing  except  to  leave  thee. 
*  *  *  *  ^  II,  It 

Cain.      "  Eastward  from  Eden  will  we  take  our  way. 
Adah.     "  Leave  !  thou  shall  be  my  guide  ;  and  may  our  God 

Be  thine  !     Now  let  us  carry  forth  our  children. 
Cain.  "And  he  who  lieth  there  was  childless.     I 

Have  dried  the  fountain  of  a  gentle  race. 

O  Abel ! 
Adah.  "  Peace  be  with  him. 

Cain.  "  But  with  ot^ .' " 

Cain,  between  which  and  the  Cenci  lies  tlie  award  of  the  greatest 
single  performance  in  dramatic  shape  of  our  century,  raised  a 
storm.  It  was  published,  witli  Sardanapalus  and  The  Two  Fos- 
cari,  in  December,  1S21,  and  the  critics  soon  gave  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  Elze's  remark — "  In  England  freedom'of  action  is  cramped 
by  the  want  of  freedom  of  thouglit.  The  converse  is  the  cnse  with 
us  Germans;  freedom  of  thought  is  restricted  by  the  want  of  free- 
dom in  action.  To  us  this  scepticism  presents  nothing  in  the  least 
fearful."  But  with  us  it  appeared  as  if  a  literary  Guy  Fawkes  had 
been  detected  in  the  act  of  blowing  up  half  the 'cathedrals  and  all 
the  chapels  of  the  countr3^  The*  rage  of  insular  orthodoxv  was  in 
proportion  to  its  impotence.  Every  scribbler  with  a  cassock  de- 
nounced the  book  and  its  author,  though  few  attempted  to  answer 
him.  The  hubbub  was  such  that  Byron  wrote  to  Murray,  autlioris- 
ing  him  to  disclaim  all  responsibility,  and  offering  to  refund  the 
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payment  he  had  received.  "  Say  that  both  you  and  Mr.  Gifford 
remonstrated.  I  will  come  to  England  to  stand  trial.  '  Me  me 
adsum  qui  feci '  " — and  much  to  the  same  effect.  The  book  was 
pirated ;  and  on  the  publisher's  application  to  have  an  injunction, 
Lord  Eldon  refused  to  grant  it.  The  majority  of  the  minor  re- 
viewers became  hysterical,  and  Dr.  Watkins,  amid  much  almost 
inarticulate  raving,  said  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  had  gratefully 
accepted  the  dedication,  would  go  down  to  posterity  with  tJie  brand 
of  Cain  upon  his  brow.  Several  even  of  the  higher  critics  took 
fright.  Jeffrey,  while  protesting  his  appreciation  of  the  literary 
merits  of  the  work,  lamented  its  tendency  to  unsettle  faith.  Mr. 
Campbell  talked  of  its  "frightful  audacity-"  Bishop  Heber  wrote 
at  great  length  to  prove  that  its  spirit  was  more  dangerous  than 
that  of  Paradise  Lost — and  succeeded.  The  Quarterly  began  to 
cool  towards  the  author.  Moore  wrote  to  him,  that  Cain  was 
"  wonderful,  terrible,  never  to  be  forgotten,"  but  "  dreaded  and 
deprecated"  the  influence  of  Shelley.  Byron  showed  the  letter  to 
Shelley,  who  wrote  to  a  common  friend  to  assure  Mr.  Moore  that 
he  had  not  the  smallest  influence  over  his  lordship  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  only  wished  he  had.  as  he  would  "employ  it  to  eradi- 
cate from  his  great  mind  the  delusions  of  Christianity,  which  seem 
perpetually  to  recur,  and  to  lie  in  ambush  for  the  hours  of  sickness 
and  distress."  Shelley  elsewhere  writes:  "  VVliat  think  you  of 
Lord  B.'s  last  volume  ?  In  my  opinion  it  contains  finer  poetry  than 
has  appeared  in  England  since  Paradise  Lost.  Cain  is  apocal\ptic ; 
it  is  a  revelation  not  before  communicated  to  man."  In  the  same 
strain,  Scott  says  of  the  author  of  the  "grand  and  tremendous 
drama:"  "He  has  certainly  matched  Milton  on  his  own  ground." 
The  worst  effect  of  those  attacks  appears  in  the  shifts  to  which 
Byron  resorted  to  e.xplain  himself — to  l^e  im])uted,  however,  not  to 
cowardice,  but  to  his  wavering  habit  of  mind.  Great  writers  in  our 
country  have  frequently  stirred  difficult  questions  in  religion  and 
life,  and  then  seemed  to  be  half  scared,  like  Kouget  de  Lisle,  by 
the  reverberation  of  their  own  voices.  Shelley  almost  alone  was 
always  ready  to  declare,  "  I  meant  what  I  said,  and  stand  to  it." 

Byron  having,  with  or  without  design,  arraigned  some  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  his  countrymen,  proceeded  in  the  following 
month  (October,  1821)  to  commit  an  outrage,  yet  more  keenly  re- 
sented, on  the  memory  of  their  sainted  king,  the  pattern  of  private 
virtue  and  public  vice,  George  111.  The  perpetration  of  this  oc- 
curred in  tlie  course  of  the  last  of  his  numerous  literary  duels,  of 
which  it  was  the  close.  That  Mr.  Southey  was  a  well-meaning  and 
independent  man  of  letters  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  does  not 
require  the  conclusive  testimony  of  the  esteem  of  Savage  Landor 
to  compel  our  resjiect  for  the  author  of  the  Life  of  lYelson,  and  the 
open-handed  friend  of  Coleridge  ;  \\ov  is  it  any  disparagement  that, 
with  the  last-named  and  with  VVordsworth,  he  in  middle  life  changed 
his  political  and  other  opinions.  liut  in  his  dealings  with  Lord 
Byron,  Southey  had  "eaten  of  the  insane  root."  tie  attacked  a 
man  of  incomparably  superior  powers,  for  whom  his  utter  want  of 
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humour — save  in  its  comparatively  childish  forms — made  him  a 
ludicrously  unequal  match,  and  paid  the  penalty  in  being  gibbeted 
in  satires  that  will  endure  with  the  language.  The  strife,  which 
seems  to  have  begun  on  Byron's  leaving  England,  rose  to  its  height 
when  his  lordship,  in  the  humorous  observations  and  serious  de- 
fence of  his  character  against  "the  Remarks"  in  Blackwood,  1819 
(August),  accused  the  Laureate  of  apostasy,  treason,  and  slander. 

In  1821,  when  the  latter  published  his  Vision  of  Jtidgmetit — the 
most  quaintly  preposterous  panegyric  ever  penned — he  prefixed  to 
it  a  long  explanatory  note,  in  the  course  of  which  he  characterises 
Don  Juan  as  a  "  monstrous  combination  of  horror  and  mockery, 
lewdness  and  impiety,"  regrets  that  it  has  not  been  brought  under 
the  lash  of  the  law,  salutes  the  writer  as  chief  of  the  Satanic  school, 
inspired  by  the  spirits  of  Moloch  and  Belial,  and  refers  to  the  re- 
morse that  will  overtake  him  on  his  death-bed.  To  which  Byron, 
inter  alia:  "Mr.  Southej^,  with  a  cowardly  ferocity,  exults  over 
the  anticipated  death-bed  repentance  of  the  objects  of  his  dislike, 
and  indulges  himself  in  a  pleasant  'Vision  of  Judgment,'  in  prose 
as  well  as  verse,  full  of  impious  impudence.  What  Mr.  Southey's 
sensations  or  ours  may  be  in  the  awful  moment  of  leaving  this  state 
of  existence,  neither  he  nor  we  can  pretend  to  decide.  In  common, 
I  presume,  with  most  men  of  any  reflection,  /have  not  waited  for 
a  death-bed  to  repent  of  many  of  my  actions,  notwithstanding  the 
'  diabolical  pride  '  which  this  pitiful  renegado  in  his  rancour  would 
impute  to  those  who  scorn  him."  This  dignified,  though  trenchant, 
rejoinder  would  have  been  unanswerable  ;  but  the  writer  goes  on 
to  charge  the  Laureate  with  spreading  calumnies.  To  this  charge 
Southey,  in  January,  1822,  replies  with  "a  direct  and  positive 
denial,"  and  then  proceeds  to  talk  at  large  of  the  "  whip  and  brand- 
ing iron,"  "slaves  of  sensuality,"  "stones  from  slings,"  "Goliaths," 
"  public  panders,"  and  what  not,  in  the  manner  of  the  brave  days 
of  old. 

In  February,  Byron,  having  seen  this  assault  in  the  Courier, 
writes  off  in  needless  heat,  "  I  have  got  Southey's  pretended 
reply  ;  what  remains  to  be  done  is  to  call  him  out  " — and  de- 
patches  a  cartel  of  mortal  defiance.  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  through 
whom  this  was  sent,  judiciously  suppressed  it,  and  the  author's 
thirst  for  literary  blood  was  destined  to  remain  unquenched. 
Meanwhile  he  had  written  his  own  Vision  of  Judtrment.  This  ex- 
traordinary work,  having  been  refused  by  both  ^iurray  and  Long- 
man, appeared  in  1822  in  the  pages  of  the  Liberal.  It  passed  the 
bounds  of  British  endurance  ;  and  the  publisher,  Mr.  John  Hunt, 
was  prosecuted  and  fined  for  the  publication. 

Readers  of  our  day  will  generally  admit  that  the  "gouty  hexam- 
eters "  of  the  original  poem,  which  celebrates  the  apotheosis  of 
King  George  in  heaven,  are  much  more  blasphemous  than  the 
ottava  rima  of  the  travesty,  whicli  professes  to  narrate  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  getting  there.  Byron's  Vision  of  Jml^inent  is  as  un- 
mistakably the  first  of  parodies  as  the  Iliad  is  the  first  of  epics,  or 
the  Pilgiiin's  Progress  \.\\z  first  of  allegories.     In  execution  it  is 
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almost  perfect.  Don  yuan  is  in  scope  and  magnitude  a  far  wider 
work;  but  no  considerable  series  of  stanzas  in  Don  Juan  are  so 
free  from  serious  artistic  flaw.  From  first  to  last,  every  epithet 
hits  the  white  ;  every  line  that  does  not  convulse  with  laughter 
stings  or  lashes.  It  rises  to  greatness  by  the  fact  that,  underneath 
all  its  lambent  buffoonery,  it  is  aflame  with  righteous  wrath.  No- 
where in  such  space,  save  in  some  of  the  prose  of  Swift,  is  there 
ia  English  so  much  scathing  satire. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
[1821-1823.] 

PISA. — GENOA. — DON  JUAN. 

Byron,  having  arrived  at  Pisa  with  his  troop  of  carriages,  horses, 
dogs,  fowls,  monkeys,  and  servants,  settled  himself  quietly  in  the 
Palazzo  Lanfranchi  for  ten  months,  interrupted  only  by  a  sojourn 
of  six  weeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leghorn.  His  life  in  the 
old  feudal  building  followed  in  the  main  the  tenour  of  his  life  at 
Ravenna.  He  rose  late,  received  visitors  in  the  afternoons,  played 
billiards,  rode  or  practised  with  his  pistols  in  concert  with  Shelley, 
whom  he  refers  to  at  this  time  as  "  the  most  companionable  man 
under  thirty  "  he  had  ever  met.  Both  poets  were  good  shots,  but 
Byron  the  safest;  for,  though  his  hand  often  shook,  he  made  al- 
lowance for  the  vibration,  and  never  missed  his  mark.  On  one 
occasion  he  set  up  a  slender  cane,  and  at  twenty  paces  divided  it 
with  his  bullet  The  early  part  of  the  evening  he  gave  to  a  frugal 
meal  and  the  society  of  La  Guiccioli — now  apparently,  in  defiance 
of  the  statute  of  limitations,  established  under  the  same  roof — and 
then  sat  late  over  his  verses.  He  was  disposed  to  be  more  soci- 
able than  at  Venice  or  Ravenna,  and  occasionally  entertained 
strangers  ;  but  his  intimate  acquaintanceship  was  confined  to  Cap- 
tain Williams  and  his  wife,  and  Shelley's  cousin.  Captain  Medwin, 
The  latter  used  frequently  to  dine  and  sit  with  his  host  till  the 
morning,  collecting  materials  for  the  Conversations  which  he  after- 
wards gave  to  the  world.  The  value  of  these  reminiscences  is 
impaired  by  the  fact  of  their  recording,  as  serious  revelations, 
the  absurd  confidences  in  which  the  poet's  humour  for  mystifica- 
tion was  wont  to  indulge.  Another  of  the  group,  an  Irishman, 
called  Taafe,  is  made,  in  his  lordship's  correspondence  of  the 
period,  to  cut  a  somewhat  comical  figure.  The  master-passion  of 
this  worthy  and  genial  fellow  was  to  get  a  publisher  for  a  fair  com- 
mentary on  Dante,  to  which  he  had  firmly  linked  a  very  bad  trans- 
lation, and  for  about  six  months  Byron  pesters  Murray  with  con- 
stant appeals  to  satisfy  him;  e.  g.,  November  16,  "  He  must  be 
gratified,  though  the  reviewers  will  make  him  suffer  more  tortures 
than  there  are  in  his  original."  March  6,  "  He  will  die  if  he  is  not 
published  ;  he  will  be  damned  if  he  is ;  but  that  he  don't   mind." 
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Marcli  8,  "  I  make  it  a  point  that  he  shall  be  in  print;  it  will  make 
the  man  so  exuberantly  happy.  He  is  such  a  good-natured  Chris- 
tian that  we  must  give  nim  a  shove  through  the  press.  Besides, 
he  has  had  another  fall  from  his  horse  into  a  ditch."  Taafe,  whose 
horsemanship  was  on  a  par  with  his  poetry,  can  hardly  have  been 
consulted  as  to  the  form  assumed  by  these  apparently  fruitless  rec- 
ommendations, so  characteristic  of  the  writer's  frequent  kindli- 
ness and  constant  love  of  mischief.  About  this  time  Byron  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Shepherd,  a  gentleman  in  Somersetshire, 
referring  to  the  death  of  his  wife,  among  whose  papers  he  had 
found  the  record  of  a  touching,  because  evidently  heart-felt,  prayer 
for  the  poet's  reformation,  conversion,  and  restored  peace  of  mind. 
To  this  letter  he  at  once  returned  an  answer,  marked  by  much  of 
the  fine  feeling  of  his  best  moods.  Pisa,  December  8  :  "  Sir,  I 
have  received  your  letter.  I  need  not  say  that  the  extract  which  it 
contains  has  affected  me,  because  it  would  imply  a  want  of  all  feel- 
ing to  have  read  it  with  indifference.  .  .  .  Your  brief  and  simple 
picture  of  the  excellent  person,  whom  I  trust  you  will  again  meet, 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  the  admiration  due  to  her  virtues 
and  her  pure  and  unpretending  piety.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
met  with  anything  so  unostentatiously  beautiful.  Indisputably,  the 
firm  believers  in  the  Gospel  have  a  great  advantage  over  all  others 
— for  this  simple  reason,  that  if  true  they  will  have  their  reward 
hereafter;  and  if  there  be  no  hereafter,  they  can  but  be  with  the 
infidel  in  his  eternal  sleep.  .  .  .  But  a  man's  creed  does  not  de- 
pend upon  himself :  who  can  say,  1  ivill  believe  this,  that,  or  the 
other?  and  least  of  all  that  which  he  least  can  comprehend.  .  .  . 
I  can  assure  you  that  not  all  the  fame  which  ever  cheated  humanity 
into  higher  notions  of  its  own  importance  would  ever  weigh  in  my 
mind  against  the  pure  and  pious  interest  which  a  virtuous  being 
may  be  pleased  to  take  in  my  behalf.  In  this  point  of  view  I 
would  not  exchange  the  prayer  of  the  deceased  in  my  behalf  for 
the  united  glory  of  Homer,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon." 

The  letter  to  Lady  Byron,  which  he  afterwards  showed  to  Lady 
Blessington,  must  have  borne  about  the  same  date ;  and  we  have 
a  further  indication  of  his  thoughts  reverting  homeward  in  an 
urgent  request  to  Murray — written  on  December  loth,  Ada's  sixth 
birthday — to  send  his  daughter's  miniature.  After  its  arrival  noth- 
ing gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  told  of  its  strong  likeness 
to  himself.  In  tlie  course  of  the  same  month  an  event  occurred 
which  strangely  illustrates  the  manners  of  the  jjlace,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  two  poets.  An  unfortvmate  fanatic  having  taken  it 
into  his  head  to  steal  the  wafer-box  out  of  a  church  at  Lucca,  and 
being  detected,  was,  in  accordance  with  the  ecclesiastical  law  till 
lately  maintained  against  sacrilege,  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive. 
Shelley,  who  believed  that  the  sentence  would  really  be  carried  into 
effect,  proposed  to  Byron  that  they  should  gallop  off  together,  and 
by  aid  of  their  servants  rescue  by  force  the  intentlcd  victim.  Byron, 
however,  preferred,  in  the  first  place,  to  rely  on  diplomacy ;  some 
vigorous  letters  passed  ;  ultimately  a  representation,  conveyed  by 
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Taafe  to  the  English  Ambassador,  led  to  a  commutation  of  the 
sentence,  and  the  man  was  sent  to  the  galleys. 

The  January  of  1822  was  marked  by  the  addition  to  the  small 
circle  of  Captain  E.  J.  Trelawny,  the  famous  rover  and  bold  f.ee- 
lance  (now  sole  survivor  of  the  remarkable  group),  who  accompanied 
Lord  Byron  to  Gieece,  and  has  recorded  a  variety  of  incidents  of 
the  last  months  of  his  life.  Trelawny,  who  appreciated  Shelley 
with  an  intensity  that  is  often  apt  to  be  exclusive,  saw,  or  has  re- 
ported, for  the  most  part  the  weaker  side  of  Byron.  We  are  con- 
strained to  accept  as  correct  the  conjecture  tliat  his  judgment  was 
biassed  by  their  rivalry  in  physical  prowess,  and  the  political  differ- 
ences which  afterwards  developed  between  them.  Letters  to  his 
old  correspondents — to  Scott  about  the  Waverleys,  to  Murray 
about  the  Dramas,  and  the  Vision  of  Juds^inent,  and  Cai7i — make 
up  almost  the  sole  record  of  the  poet's  pursuits  during  the  five  fol- 
lowing months.  On  February  6  he  sent,  through  Mr.  Kinnaird, 
the  challenge  to  Southey,  of  the  suppression  of  which  he  was  not 
aware  till  May  17.  The  same  letter  contains  a  sheaf  of  the  random 
cynicisms,  as — "  Cash  is  virtue,"  "  Money  is  power  ;  and  when 
Socrates  said  he  knew  nothing,  he  meant  he  had  not  a  drachma" 
— by  which  he  sharpened  the  shafts  of  his  assailants.  A  little 
later,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Lady  Noel,  he  expresses  himself 
w^ith  natural  bitterness  on  hearing  that  she  had  in  her  will  recorded 
a  wish  against  his  daughter  Ada  seeing  his  portrait.  In  March  he 
sat,  along  with  La  Guiccioli,  to  the  sculptor  Bartolini.  On  the 
24th,  when  the  company  were  on  one  of  their  riding  excursions  out- 
side the  town,  a  half-drunken  dragoon  on  horseback  broke  through 
them,  and  by  accident  or  design  knocked  Shelley  frotn  his  seat. 
Byron,  pursuing  him  along  the  Lung'  Arno,  called  for  his  name, 
and,  taking  him  for  an  officer,  flung  his  glove.  The  sound  of  the 
fray  brought  the  servants  of  the  Lanfranchi  to  the  door  ;  and  one 
of  them,  it  was  presumed — though  in  the  scuffle  everj'thing  remained 
uncertain — seriously  wounded  the  dragoon  in  the  side.  An  in- 
vestigation ensued,  as  the  result  of  which  the  Gambas  were  ulti- 
mately exiled  from  Tuscany,  and  the  party  of  friends  was  practi- 
cally broken  up.  Shelley  and  his  wife,  with  the  Williamses  and 
Trelawny,  soon  after  settled  at  the  Villa  Magni  at  Lerici,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Spezia.  Byron,  with  the  Countess  and  her  brother, 
established  themselves  in  the  Villa  Rossa,  at  Monte  Nero,  a  suburb 
of  Leghorn,  from  which  port  at  this  date  the  remains  of  AUcgra 
were  convej^ed  to  England. 

Among  the  incidents  of  this  residence  were,  the  homage  paid 
to  the  poet  by  a  party  of  Americans  ;  the  painting  of  his  jiortrait 
and  tliat  of  La  Guiccioli  by  their  compatriot.  West,  who  has  left  a 
pleasing  account  of  his  visits;  Byron's  letter  making  inquiry  about 
the  country  of  Bolivar  (wiiere  it  was  his  fancy  to  settle);  and  an- 
other of  those  disturbances  by  which  he  seemed  destined  to  be 
harassed.  One  of  his  servants — among  whom  were  unruly  sj^irits, 
apparently  selected  with  a  kind  of  Corsair  bravado — liad  made  an 
assault  on  Count  Pietro,  wounding  him  in  the  face.     This  outburst. 
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though  followed  by  tears  and  penitence,  confirmed  the  impression 
of  the  Tuscan  police  that  the  whole  company  were  dangerous,  and 
made  the  Government  press  for  their  departure.  In  the  midst  of 
the  uproar,  there  suddenly  appeared  at  the  villa  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
with  his  wife  and  six  children.  They  had  taken  passage  to  Genoa, 
where  they  were  received  by  Trelawny,  in  command  of  the 
"  Bolivar " — a  yacht  constructed  in  that  port  for  Lord  Byron, 
simultaneously  with  the  "  Don  Juan  "  for  Shelley.  The  latter,  on 
hearing  of  the  arrival  of  his  friends,  came  to  meet  them  at  Leghorn, 
and  went  with  them  to  Pisa.  Early  in  July  they  were  all  established 
on  the  Lung'  Arno,  having  assigned  to  them  the  ground-floor  of 
the  palazzo. 

We  have  now  to  deal  briefly — amid  conflicting  asseverations  it 
is  hard  to  deal  fairly — with  the  last  of  the  vexatiously  controverted 
episodes  which  need  perplex  our  narrative.  Byron,  in  wishing 
Moore  from  Ravenna  a  merry  Christmas  for  1820,  proposes  that 
they  shall  embark  together  in  a  newspaper,  "  with  some  improve- 
ment on  the  plan  of  the  present  scoundrels."  "  to  give  the  age  some 
new  lights  on  policy,  poesy,  biography,  criticism,  morality,  theology," 
&c.  Moore  absolutely  refusing  to  entertain  the  idea,  Hunt's  name 
was  brought  forward  in  connexion  with  it,  during  the  visit  of 
Shelley.  Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Pisa,  he  writes 
(August  26)  to  Hunt,  stating  that  Byron  was  anxious  to  start  a 
periodical  work,  to  be  conducted  in  Italy,  and  had  proposed  that 
they  should  both  go  shares  in  the  concern,  on  which  follow  some 
suggestions  of  difficulties  about  money.  Nevertheless,  in  August, 
1821,  he  presses  Hunt  to  come.  Moore,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly 
remonstrates  against  the  project.  "  I  heard  some  days  ago  that 
Leigh  Hunt  was  on  his  way  to  you  with  all  his  family  ;  and  the  idea 
seems  to  be  that  you  and  he  and  Shelley  are  to  conspire  together 
in  the  Examiner.  I  deprecate  such  a  plan  with  all  my  might. 
Partnerships  in  fame,  like  those  in  trade,  make  the  strongest  party 
answer  for  the  rest.  I  tremble  even  for  you  with  such  a  bankrup't 
Co. !  You  must  stand  alone."  Shelley — who  had  in  the  meantime 
given  his  bond  to  Byron  for  an  advance  of  200/.  towards  the 
expenses  of  his  friends,  besides  assisting  them  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power — began,  shortly  before  their  arrival,  to  express 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  the  alliance.  His  last  published 
letter,  written  July  5,  1822,  after  they  have  settled  at  Pisa,  is  full 
of  forebodings.     On  flie  8th  hetset  sail  in  the  "  Don  Juan  " — 

"  That  fatal  and  perfidious  bark, 
Built  in  th'  eclipse,  and  rigg'd  with  curses  dark," 

and  was  overtaken  by  the  storm  in  which  he  perished.  Three 
days  after,  Trelawny  rode  to  Pisa,  and  told  liyron  of  his  fears, 
when  the  poet's  lijis  quivered,  and  his  voice  faltered.  On  the  22nd 
of  July  the  bodies  of  Shelley,  Williams,  and  Vivian  were  cast 
ashore.  On  tiie  i6tii  August,  Hunt,  Byron,  and  Trelawny  were 
present  at  the  terribly  weird  cremation,  which  they  iiave  aU  de- 
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scribed,  and  after  which  they  were  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  hilarious 
delirium  which  is  one  of  the  phases  of  the  tension  of  grief.  Byron's 
references  to  the  event  are  expressions  less  of  the  loss  which  he 
indubitably  felt,  than  of  his  indignation  at  the  "  world's  wrong." 
"  Thus,"  he  writes,  "  there  is  another  man  gone,  about  whom  the 
world  was  ill-naturedly  and  ignorantly  and  brutally  mistaken.  It 
will,  perhaps,  do  him  justice  now,  when  he  can  be  no  better  for  it." 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  letter  the  spirit  of  his  dead  friend 
seems  to  inspire  the  sentence — "  With  these  things  and  these 
fellows  it  is  necessary,  in  the  present  clash  of  philosophy  and 
tyranny,  to  throw  away  the  scabbard.  I  know  it  is  against  fearful 
odds,  but  the  battle  must  be  fought." 

Meanwhile,  shortly  after  the  new  settlement  at  the  Lanfranchi, 
the  preparations  for  issuing  the  Liberal — edited  by  Leigh  Hunt  in 
Italy,  and  published  by  John  Hunt  in  London — progressed.  The 
first  number,  which  appeared  in  September,  was  introduced,  after 
a  few  words  of  preface,  by  the  Vision  of  Judgment,  with  the 
signature,  Quevedo  Redivivus,  and  adorned  by  Shelley's  trans- 
lation of  the  "  May-Day  Night."  in  Faust.  It  contained,  besides, 
the  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  my  Crafidmother^s  Review,  an  indif- 
ferent Florentine  story,  a  German  apologue,  and  a  gossipping 
account  of  Pisa,  presumably  by  Hunt.  Three  others  followed, 
containing  Byron's  Heaven  and  Earth,  his  translation  of  the 
Morgante  Maggiore,  and  The  Blues — a  very  slight,  if  not.  silly, 
satire  on  literary  ladies;  some  of  Shelley's  posthumous  minor 
poems,  among  them  "  1  arise  from  dreams  of  thee,"  and  a  few  of 
Hazlitt's  essays,  including,  however,  none  of  his  best.  Leigh  Hunt 
himself  v/rote  most  of  the  rest,  one  of  his  contributions  being  a 
palpable  imitation  of  Don  Juan,  entitled  the  Book  of  Beginnings  ; 
but  he  confesses  that,  owing  to  his  weak  health  and  low  spirits  at 
the  time,  none  of  these  did  justice  to  his  ability  ;  and  the  general 
manner  of  the  magazine  being  insufficiently  vigorous  to  carry  off 
the  frequent  eccentricity  of  its  matter,  the  prejudices  against  it 
prevailed,  and  the  enterprise  came  to  an  end.  Partners  in  failing 
concerns  are  apt  to  dispute ;  in  this  instance  the  unpleasantness 
which  arose  at  the  time  rankled  in  the  mind  of  the  survivor,  and 
gave  rise  to  his  singularly  tasteless  and  injudicious  book — a  per- 
formance which  can  be  only  in  part  condoned  by  the  fact  of  Hunt's 
afterwards  expressing  regret,  and  practically  withdrawing  it.  He 
represents  himself  throughout  as  a  much-injured  man,  lured  to 
Italy  by  misrepresentations  that  he  might  give  the  aid  of  his 
journalistic  experience  and  undeniable  talents  to  the  advancement 
of  a  mercenary  enterprise,  and  that  when  it  failed  he  was  despised, 
insulted,  and  rejected.  Byron,  on  the  other  hand,  declares,  "  The 
Hunts  pressed  me  to  engage  in  this  work,  and  in  an  evil  hour  I 
consented;"  and  his  subsequent  action  in  the  matter — if  not 
always  gentle,  never  unjust — ^goes  to  verify  his  statements  in  the 
letters  of  the  period.  "  1  am  afraid,"  he  writes  from  Genoa, 
October  9,  1822,  "  the  journal  is  a  bad  business.  I  have  done  all 
I  can  for  Leigh  Hunt  since  he  came  here ;  but  it  is  almost  useless. 
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His  wife  is  ill,  his  six  children  not  very  tractable,  and  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world  he  himself  is  a  child."  Later  he  says  to 
Murray,  "You  and  your  friends,  by  your  injudicious  rudeness, 
cement  a  connexion  which  you  strove  to  prevent,  and  which,  had 
the  Hunts  prospered,  would  not  in  all  probability  have  continued. 
As  it  is  .  .  .  I  can't  leave  them  among  the  breakers."  On 
F  ebruary  20  we  have  his  last  word  on  the  subject,  to  the  same 
effect. 

In  the  following  sentences  Moore  seems  to  give  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  motives  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  un- 
fortunate journal :  "  The  chief  inducements  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Byron  to  this  unworthy  alliance  were,  in  the  first  place,  a  wish  to 
second  the  kind  views  of  his  friend  Shelley  in  inviting  Mr.  Hunt 
to  Italy  ;  and  in  the  next,  a  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  one 
so  experienced  as  an  editor  in  the  favourite  object  he  has  so  long 
contemplated  of  a  periodical  work  in  which  all  the  offspring  of  his 
genius  might  be  received  as  they  sprung  to  light."  For  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  purpos?  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  was  a  singularly  ill- 
chosen  associate.  A  man  of  Radical  opinions  on  all  matters,  not 
only  of  religion  but  of  society — opinions  which  he  acquired  and 
held  easily  but  firmly — could  never  recognise  the  propriety  of  the 
claim  to  deference  which  "the  noble  poet"  was  always  too  eager 
to  assert,  and  was  inclined  to  take  liberties  which  his  patron  per- 
haps superciliously  repelled.  Mrs.  Hunt  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  very  judicious  person.  "  Trelawny  here,"  said  Byron, 
jocularly,  "has  been  speaking  against  my  morals."  "It  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  heard  of  them,"  she  replied.  Mr.  Hunt,  by  his 
own  admission,  had  "  peculiar  notions  on  the  subject  of  money." 
Byron,  on  his  part,  was  determined  not  to  be  "put  upon,"  and 
doled  out  through  his  steward  stated  allowances  to  Hunt,  who 
says  that  only  "stern  necessity  and  a  large  family"  induced  him  to 
accept  them.  Hunt's  expression  that  the  200/.  was, /;/ ///t' //Vj/ 
instance,  a  debt  to  Shelley,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
remitted  on  that  poet's  death.  Besides  this,  Byron  maintained  the 
family  till  they  left  Genoa  for  Florence,  in  1823,  and  defrayed  up 
to  that  date  all  their  expenses.  He  gave  his  contributions  to  the 
Liberal  gratis  :  and,  again  by  Hunt's  own  confession,  left  to  him 
and  his  brother  the  profits  of  tlie  proprietorshij).  According  to 
Mr.  Gait,  "The  whole  extent  of  the  pecuniary  obligation  appears 
not  to  have  exceeded  500/.  ;  but,  little  or  great,  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  recollected  reflects  no  credit  either  on  the  head  or 
heart  of  the  debtor." 

Of  tlie  weaknesses  on  which  the  writer — bent  on  verifying 
Pope's  lines  on  Atossa — from  his  vantage  in  the  ground-floor,  was 
enabled  to  dilate,  many  are  but  slightly  magnified.  We  are  told, 
for  instance,  in  very  many  words,  that  I'yroii  clung  lo  the  privileges 
of  iiis  rank  while  wishing  to  seem  above  tliem  ;  tliat  lie  had  a  small 
lil)rary,  and  was  a  one-sided  critic ;  that  Bayle  and  Gibbon  supplied 
him  with  the  learning  he  had  left  at  school  ;  that,  being  a  good 
rider  with  a  graceful  .seat,  he  liked  to  bo  told  of  it  ;  that  he  showed 
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letters  he  ought  not  to  have  shown  ;  that  he  pretended  to  think 
worse  of  Wordsworth  than  he  did  ;  that  he  knew  little  of  art  or 
music,  adored  Rossini,  and  called  Rubens  a  dauber  ;  that,  though 
he  wrote  Don  Juan  under  gin  and  water,  he  had  not  a  strong  head, 
&c.,  &c.  It  is  true,  but  not  new.  But  when  Hunt  proceeds  to  say 
that  Byron  had  no  sentiment  ;  that  La  Guiccioli  did  not  really  care 
much  about  him  ;  that  he  admired  Gifford  because  he  was  a  syco- 
phant, and  Scott  because  he  loved  a  lord  ;  that  he  had  no  heart  for 
anything  except  a  feverish  notoriety;  that  he  was  a  miser  from  his 
birth  and  had  "  as  little  regard  for  liberty  as  Alfieri  " — it  is  new 
enough,  but  it  is  manifestly  not  true.  Hunt's  book,  which  begins 
with  a  caricature  on  the  frontispiece,  and  is  inspired  in  the  main 
by  uncharitableness,  yet  contains  here  and  there  gleams  of  a  deeper 
insight  than  we  find  in  all  the  volumes  of  Moore — an  insight 
which,  in  spite  of  his  irritated  egotism,  is  the  mark  of  a  man 
with  the  instincts  of  a  poet,  with  some  ccsmopolitan  sympathies, 
and  a  courage  on  occasion  to  avow  them  at  any  risk.  "  Lord 
Byron,"  he  says  truly,  "  has  been  too  much  admired  by  the  English 
because  he  was  sulky  and  wilful,  and  reflected  in  his  own  person 
their  love  of  dictation  and  excitement.  They  owe  his  memory  a 
greater  regard,  and  would  do  it  much  greater  honour,  if  they  admired 
him  for  letting  them  know  they  were  not  so  perfect  a  nation  as  they 
supposed  themselves,  and  that  they  might  take  as  well  as  give  les- 
sons of  humanity,  by  a  candid  comparison  of  notes  with  civilization 
at  large." 

In  July,  when  at  Leghorn,  the  Gambas  received  orders  to  leave 
Tuscany ;  and  on  his  return  to  Pisa,  Byron,  being  persecuted  by 
the  police,  began  to  prepare  for  another  change.  After  entertaining 
projects  about  Greece,  America,  and  Switzerland — Trelawny  under- 
taking to  have  the  "  Bolivar"  conveyed  over  the  Alps  to  the  Lake 
of  Geneva — he  decided  on  following  his  friends  to  Genoa.  He  left 
in  September  with  La  Guiccioli,  passed  by  Lerici  and  Sestri,  and 
then  for  the  ten  remaining  months  of  his  Italian  life  took  up  his 
quarters  at  Albaro,  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  city,  in  the  Villa 
Saluzzo,  which  Mrs.  Shelley  had  procured  for  him  and  his  party. 
She  herself  settled  with  the  Hunts — who  travelled  about  the  same 
time,  at  Byron's  expense,  but  in  their  own  company— in  the  neigh- 
bouring Casa  Negroto.  Not  far  off,  Mr.  Savage  Landor  was  in 
possession  of  the  Casa  Pallavicini,  but  there  was  little  intercourse 
between  the  three.  Landor  and  Byron,  in  many  respects  more 
akin  than  any  other  two  Englishmen  of  their  age,  were  always 
separated  by  an  unhappy  bar  or  intervening  mist.  The  only  family 
with  whom  the  poet  maintained  any  degree  of  intimacy  was  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Blessington,  consisting  of  the  Earl  himself — a  gouty  old 
gentleman,  with  stories  about  him  of  the  past — the  Countess,  and 
her  sister.  Miss  Power,  and  the  "  cupidon  ddchaind,"  the  Anglo- 
French  Count  Alfred  d'Orsay — who  were  to  take  part  in  stories  of 
the  future.  In  the  spring  of  1823,  Byron  persuaded  them  to  occupy 
the  Villa  Paradiso.  and  was  accustomed  to  accompany  them 
frequently  on    horseback    excursions  along    the    coast   to   their 
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favourite  Nervi.     It  has  been   said   that   Lady  Blessington's  Con- 
versations with  Lord  Byron  are,  as  regards  trustworthiness,  on  a 
par  with  Landor's  Imaginary  Conversations.     Let  this  be  so,  they 
are  still  of  interest  on  points  of  fact  which  it  must  have  been  easier 
to  record  than  to  imagine.     However  adorned,  or   the  reverse,    by 
the  fancies  of  a  habitual  novelist,  they  convey  the  impressions  of  a 
good-humoured,   lively,  and    fascinating   woman,    derived   from   a 
more  or  less  intimate  association  with  the  most  brilliant  man  of  the 
age.     Of  his  personal   appearance — a  matter  of  which  she  was  a 
good  judge — we  have  the  following  :  ''  One  of  Byron's  eyes  was 
larger  than  the  other  ;  his   nose  was  rather  thick,  so  he  was  best 
seen  in  profile  ;  his  mouth  was    splendid,  and    his  scornful  expres- 
sion was  real,  not  affected  ;  but  a  sweet  smile  often  broke  tlirough 
his  melancholy.     He  was  at   this    time   very  pale  and  thin  (which 
indicates  the  success  of  his  regimen  of  reduction  since  leaving 
Venice).     His  hair  was  dark  brown,  here  and  there    turning  grey. 
His  voice  was  harmonious,  clear,  and  low.     There  is  somegaucherie 
in  his  walk,  from  his  attempts  to  conceal  lameness.     Ada's  portrait 
is  like  him,  and  he  is  pleased  at  the  likeness,  but  hoped  she  would 
not  turn  out  to  be  clever — at  any  event  not  poetical.     He  is  fond  of 
gossip,  and  apt  to  speak  slightingly  of  some  of  his  friends,  but  is 
loyal  to  others.     His  great  defect   is  tlippancy,  and  a  total  want  of 
self-possession."     The  narrator  also  dwells  on  his  horror  of  inter- 
viewers, by  whom  at  this  time  he  was  even  more  than  usually  beset. 
One  visitor  of  the  period  ingenuouly  observes — "  Certain  persons 
will  be  chagrined  to  hear  that  Byron's  mode  of  life  does  not  furnish 
the   smallest  food    for  calumny."     Another  says,  "  I  never  saw  a 
countenance    more    composed   and    still — I  might  even  add,  more 
sweet  and  prepossessing.     But   his    temper  was  easily  ruffled,  and 
for  a  whole  day ;  he  could    not   endure  the  ringing  of  bells,  bribed 
his    neighbours    to    repress  their  noises,  and  failing,  retaliated  by 
surpassing  tiiem  ;  he  never  forgave  Colonel  Carr  for  breaking  one 
of  his   dog's    ribs,  though    he   generally  forgave  injuries  without 
forgetting  them.     He  had  a  bad  opinion  of  the  inertness  of  the 
Genoese;  for  whatever  he  himself  did  he  did  wiih  a  will — '  toto  se 
corpore  miscuit,'  and  was  wont  to  assume  a  sort  of  dictatorial  tone 
— as  if  '  I  have  said  it,  and  it  must  be  so,'  were  enough." 

From  these  waifs  and  strays  of  gossip  we  return  to  a  subject  of 
deeper  interest.  The  Countess  of  Blessington,  with  natural  curi- 
osity, was  anxious  to  elicit  from  Byron  some  lighten  the  mystery  of 
his  domestic  affairs,  and  renewed  the  attempt  previously  made  by 
Madame  de  Stael,  to  induce  him  to  some  movement  towards  recon- 
ciliation with  liis  wife.  His  reply  to  this  overture  was  to  show  her 
a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  Lady  Byron  from  Pisa,  but  never 
forwarded,  of  the  tone  of  which  the  following  extracts  must  be  a 
sufficient  indication  :  "  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Ada's 
hair  ...  I  also  thank  you  for  the  inscription  of  the  date  and  name; 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  believe  they  are  the  only  two  or  three 
words  of  your  handwriting  in  my  possession,  for  your  letters  I 
returned,  and  except  the  two  words — or  rather  the  one  word  '  house* 
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hold  '  written  twice — in  an  o-  d  account-book,  I  have  no  other.  Every 
day  whicii  keeps  us  asunder  should,  after  so  long  a  period,  rather 
soften  our  mutual  feelings,  which  must  always  have  one  rallying- 
point  as  long  as  our  child  exists.  We  both  made  a  bitter  mistake, 
but  now  it  is  over.  1  considered  our  reunion  as  not  impossible  for 
more  than  a  year  after  the  separation,  but  then  I  gave  up  the  hope. 
I  am  violent,  but  not  malignant  ;  for  only  fresh  provocations  can 
awaken  my  resentment.  I<emember  that  if  you  have  injured  me  in 
aught,  this  forgiveness  is  something,  and  that  if  I  have  injured  you, 
it  is  something  more  still,  if  it  be  true,  as  moralists  assert,  that  the 
most  offending  are  the  least  forgiving."  "  It  is  a  strange  business," 
says  the  Countess,  about  Lady  Byron.  "  When  he  was  praising 
her  mental  and  personal  qualifications,  I  asked  him  how  all  that  he 
now  said  agreed  with  certain  sarcasms  supposed  to  be  a  reference 
to  her  in  his  works.  He  smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  said,  they 
were  meant  to  spite  and  vex  her,  when  he  was  wounded  and  irri- 
tated at  her  refusing  to  receive  or  answer  his  letters  ;  that  he  was 
sorry  he  had  written  them,  but  might  on  similar  provocations  recur 
to  tiie  same  vengeance."  On  another  occasion  he  said,  "  Lady 
B.'s  first  idea  is  what  is  due  to  herself.  I  wish  she  thought  a  little 
more  of  what  is  due  to  others.  My  besetting  sin  is  a  want  of  that 
self-respect  which  she  has  in  excess.  When  I  have  broken  on*,  on 
slight  provocation,  into  one  of  my  ungovernable  fits  of  rage,  her 
calmness  piqued  and  seemed  to  reproach  me ;  it  gave  her  an  air  of 
superiority  that  vexed  and  increased  my  jnauvaise  hutneur."  To 
Lady  lilessington,  as  to  every  one,  he  always  spoke  of  Mrs.  Leigh 
with  the  same  unwavering  admiration,  love,  and  respect. 

"  My  first  impressions  were  melancholy — my  poor  mother  gave 
them  ;  but  to  mv  sister,  who,  incapable  of  wrong  herself,  suspected 
no  wrong  in  others.  I  owe  the  little  good  of  which  I  can  boast ;  and 
had  I  earlier  known  her  it  might  have  influenced  my  destiny. 
Augusta  was  to  me  in  the  hour  of  need  a  tower  of  strength.  Her 
affection  was  mv  last  rallying-point,  and  is  now  the  only  bright 
spot  that  the  horizon  of  England  offers  to  my  view.  She  has  given 
me  such  good  advice — and  yet.  finding  me  incapable  of  following 
it,  loved  and  pitied  me  but  the  more  because  I  was  erring."  Simi- 
larly, in  the  height  of  his  spleen,  writes  Leigh  Hunt — "  I  believe 
there  was  one  person  to  whom  he  would  have  been  generous,  if  she 
pleased  :  perhaps  was  so.  At  all  events,  he  left  her  the  bulk  of  his 
property,  and  alwavs  spoke  of  her  with  the  greatest  esteem.  .This 
was  hi.s' sister,  Mrs.  Leigh.  He  told  me  she  used  to  call  him  '  Baby 
Byron.'  It  was  easy  to" see  that  of  the  two  persons  she  had  by  far 
the  greater  judgment." 

Byron  having  laid  aside  Don  Juan  for  more  than  a  year,  in  def- 
erence to  La  Guiccioli,  was  permitted  to  resume  it  again  in  July, 
1822,  on  a  promise  to  observe  the  proprieties.  Cantos  vi.-xi. 
were  written  at  Pisa.  Cantos  xii.-xvi.  at  Genoa,  in  1823.  These 
latter  portions  of  the  poem  were  published  by  John  Hunt.  His 
other  works  of  the  period  are  of  minor  consequence.  The  Age  of 
Bronze  is  a  declamation,  rather  than  a  satire,  directed  against  the 
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Convention  of  Cintra  and  the  Congress  of  Verona,  especially  Lord 
Londonderry's  part  in  the  latter,  only  remarkable,  from  its  advice 
to  the  Greeks,  to  dread 

"  The  false  friend  worse  than  the  infuriate  foe ; " 

i.  e.,  to  prefer  the  claw  of  the  Tartar  savage  to  the  paternal  hug  of 
the  great  Bear — 

"  Better  still  toil  for  masters,  than  await, 
The  slave  of  slaves,  before  a  Russian  gate." 

In  the  Island— 7i  tale  of  the  nrntiny  of  the  "  Bounty  "—he  reverts 
to  the  manner  and  theme  of  his  old  romances,  finding  a  new  scene 
in  the  Pacific  for  the  exercise  of  his  fancy.  In  this  piece  his  love 
of  nautical  adventure  reappear.s,  and  his  idealisation  of  primitive 
life,  caught  from  Rousseau  and  Chateaubriand.  There  is  more 
repose  about  this  poem  than  in  any  of  the  author's  other  composi- 
tions. In  its  pages  the  sea  seems  to  plash  about  rocks  and  cave.s 
that  bask  under  a  southern  sun.  "  '  Byron,  the  sorcerer,'  he  can 
do  with  me  what  he  will,"  said  old  Dr.  Parr,  on  reading  it.  As  the 
swan-song  of  the  poet's  sentimental  verse,  it  has  a  pleasing  if  not  a 
pathetic  calm.  During  the  last  years  in  Italy  he  planned  an  epic 
on  the  Conquest  and  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Hannibal,  neither  of 
which  was  executed. 

In  the  criticism  of  a  famous  work  there  is  often  little  left  to  do 
but  to  criticise  the  critics — to  bring  to  a  focus  the  most  salient 
things  that  have  been  said  about  it,  to  eliminate  the  absurd  from 
the  sensible,  the  discriminating  from  the  commonplace.  Don 
yuan,  more  than  any  cf  its  precursors,  is  Byron,  and  it  has  been 
similarly  handled.  The  early  cantos  were  ushered  into  the  world 
amid  a  chorus  of  mingled  applause  and  execration.  The  minor 
Reviews,  representing  middle-class  respectability,  were  generally 
vituperative,  and  the  higher  authorities  divided  in  their  judgments. 
The  British  Magazine  said  that  "  his  lordship  had  degraded  his 
personal  character  by  the  composition  ; "  the  London,  that  the  poem 
was  "a  satire  on  decency;  "  the  Edinburgh  Monthly,  that  it  was 
*'  a  melancholy  spectacle  ;  "  the  Eclectic,  that  it  was  "  an  outrage 
worthy  of  detestation."  BlacHvood  declared  that  the  author  was 
•'l:>riltally  outraging  all  the  best  feelings  of  humanity."  jMoore 
characterises  it  as  "  the  most  painful  display  of  the  versatility  of 
genius  that  has  ever  been  left  for  succeeding  ages  to  wonder  at  or 
deplore."  Jeffrey  found  in  the  whole  composition  "  a  tendency  to 
destroy  all  belief  in  the  reality  of  virtue  ;  "  and  Dr.  John  Watkins 
classically  named  it  "the  Odyssey  of  Immorality."  '■'■  Don  Juan 
will  be  read,"  wrote  one  critic,  "  as  long  as  satire,  wit,  mirth,  and 
supreme  excellence  shall  be  esteemed  among  men."  "  Stick  to 
Do>i  ynafi,"  exhorted  another;  "it  is  the  only  sincere  thing  you 
have  written,  and  it  will  live  after  all  your  Harolds  have  ceased  to 
be  '  a  school-girl's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour.'     It  is  the  best  of 
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all  your  works — the  most  spirited,  the  most  straightforward,  the 
most  interesting,  the  most  poetical."  "  It  is  a  work,"  said  Goethe, 
"full  of  soul,  bitterly  savage  in  its  misanthropy,  exquisitely  delicate 
in  its  tenderness."  Shelley  confessed,  "  It  fulfils  in  a  certain  de- 
gree what  I  have  long  preached,  the  task  of  producing  something 
wholly  new  and  relative  to  the  age,  and  yet  surpassingly  beautiful." 
And  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  midst  of  a  hearty  panegyric,  "  It  has 
the  variety  of  Shakspeare  himself.  Neither  Childe  Harold,  nor 
the  most  beautiful  of  Byron's  earlier  tales,  contain  more  exquisite 
poetry  than  is  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  cantos  of  Don 
Juan,  amid  verses  which  the  author  seems  to  have  thrown  from 
him  with  an  effort  as  spontaneous  as  that  of  a  tree  resigning  its 
leaves." 

One  noticeable  feature  about  these  comments  is  their  sincerity  : 
reviewing,  however  occasionally  one-sided,  had  not  then  sunk  to  be 
the  mere  register  of  adverse  or  friendly  cliques ;  and,  with  all  his 
anxiety  for  its  verdict,  Byron  never  solicited  the  favour  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  press.  Another  is  the  fact  that  the  adverse  critics 
missed  their  mark.  They  had  not  learned  to  say  of  a  book  of 
which  they  disapproved,  that  it  was  weak  or  dull :  in  pronouncing 
it  to  be  vicious,  they  helped  to  promote  its  sale  ;  and  the  most  de- 
cried has  been  the  most  widely  read  of  the  author's  works.  Manv 
of  the  readers  of  Doti  Jua7i  have,  it  must  be  confessed,  been  found 
among  those  least  likely  to  admire  in  it  what  is  most  admirable — ■ 
who  have  been  attracted  by  the  very  excesses  of  buffoonery,  viola- 
tions of  good  taste,  and  occasionally  almost  vulgar  slang,  which  dis- 
figure its  pages.  Their  patronage  is,  at  the  best,  of  no  more  value 
than  that  of  a  mob  gathered  by  a  showy  Shakespearian  revival,  and 
it  has  laid  the  volume  open  to  the  charge  of  being  adapted  "laudari 
ab  illa\idatis."  But  the  welcome  of  the  work  in  other  quarters  is 
as  indubitably  due  to  higher  qualities.  In  writing  Don  Jjmn, 
Byron  attempted  something  that  had  never  been  done  before,  and 
his  genius  so  chimed  with  his  enterprise  that  it  need  never  be  done 
again.  "  Down,"  cries  M.  Chasles,  "  with  the  imitators  who  did 
their  best  to  make  his  name  ridiculous."  In  commenting  on  their 
failure,  an  excellent  critic  has  explained  the  pre-established  fitness 
of  the  ottava  rima — the  first  six  lines  of  which  are  a  dance,  and  the 
concluding  couplet  a  "  breakdown  " — for  the  mock-heroic.  Byron's 
choice  of  this  measure  may  have  been  suggested  by  Whistlecraft; 
but  he  had  studied  its  cadence  in  Pulci,  and  the  Novclle  Calanti  of 
Casli,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  other  features  of  his  satire;  and 
he  added  to  what  has  been  well  termed  its  characteristic  jauntiness, 
by  his  almost  constant  use  of  the  double  rhyme.  That  the  ottava 
rima  is  out  of  place  in  consistently  pathetic  poetry,  may  be  seen 
from  its  obvious  misuse  in  Keats ' s /"i^'/ <^>/'/.'^.r/7.  Many  writers, 
from  Frere  to  Moultrie,  have  employed  it  successfullv  in  burlesque 
or  mere  society  verse  ;  but  Byron  alone  has  employed  it  trium- 
phantly, for  he  has  made  it  the  vehicle  of  thoughts  grave  as  well  as 
gay,  of  "black  spirits  and  white,  red  spirits  and  gray,"  of  sparkling 
fancy,  bitter  sarcasm,  and   tender  memories.     He  has  swept  into 
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the  pages  of  his  poem  the  experience  of  thirt\'  years  of  a  h'fe  so 
crowded  with  vitality  that  our  sense  of  the  plethora  of  power  which 
it  exhibits  makes  us  ready  to  condone  its  lapses.  Byron,  it  has 
been  said,  balances  himself  on  a  ladder  like  other  acrobats ;  but 
alone,  like  the  Japanese  master  of  the  art,  he  all  tlie  while  bears  on 
his  shoulders  the  weight  of  a  man.  Much  of  Don  yuan  is  as  ob- 
noxious to  criticism  in  detail  as  his  earlier  work;  it  has  every  mark 
of  being  written  in  hot  haste.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  serious 
passages  {e.g.,  the  "Ave  Maria")  we  are  checked  in  our  course  by 
bathos  or  commonplace,  and  thrown  where  the  writer  did  not  mean 
to  throw  us  ;  but  the  mocking  spirit  is  so  prevailingly  present  that 
we  are  often  left  in  doubt  as  to  his  design,  and  what  is  in  Harold 
an  outrage  is  in  this  case  only  a  flaw.  His  command  over  the  verse 
itself  is  almost  miraculous :  he  glides  from  extreme  to  extreme, 
from  punning  to  pathos,  from  melancholy  to  mad  merriment,  sigh- 
ing or  laughing  by  the  way  at  his  readers  or  at  himself  or  at  the 
stanzas.  Into  them  he  can  fling  anything  under  the  sun,  from  a 
doctor's  prescription  to  a  metaphysical  theory. 

"  When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  there  was  no  matter, 
And  proved  it,  'twas  no  matter  what  he  said," 

is  as  cogent  a  refutation  of  idealism  as  the  cumbrous  wit  of  Scotch 
logicians. 

The  popularity  of  the  work  is  due  not  mainly  to  the  verbal  skill 
which  makes  it  rank  as  the  cleverest  of  English  verse  compositions, 
to  its  shoals  of  witticisms,  its  winged  words,  telling  phrases,  and 
incomparable  transitions ;  but  to  the  fact  that  it  continues  to  ad- 
dress a  large  class  who  are  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
lovers  of  poetry.  Don  yuan  is  emphatically  the  poem  of  intelligent 
men  of  middle  age,  who  have  grown  weary  of  mere  sentiment,  and 
yet  retain  enough  of  sympathetic  feeling  to  desire  at  times  to  re- 
call it.  Such  minds,  crusted  like  Plato's  Glaucus  with  the  world, 
are  yet  pervious  to  appeals  to  the  spirit  that  survives  beneath  the 
dry  dust  amid  which  they  move  ;  but  only  at  rare  intervals  can 
they  accompany  the  pure  lyrist  "singing  as  if  he  would  never  be 
old,"  and  they  are  apt  to  turn  with  some  impatience  even  from 
Romeo  and  yuliet  to  Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  To  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  hard  wit  of  Hudibras  is  equally  tiresome,  and  more  dis- 
tasteful; their  chosen  friend  is  the  humourist  who,  inspired  by  a 
subtle  perception  of  the  contradictions  of  life,  sees  matter  for 
smiles  in  sorrow,  and  tears  in  laughter.  Byron  was  not,  in  the 
highest  sense,  a  great  humourist ;  he  does  not  blend  together  the 
two  phases,  as  they  are  blended  in  single  sentences  or  whole  chap>- 
ters  of  Sterne,  in  the  April  sunshine  of  Richter,  or  in  Sartor  Re- 
sartus ;  but  he  comes  near  to  j^roduce  the  same  effect  by  his  un- 
equalled i)ower  of  alternating  them.  His  wit  is  seldom  hard,  never 
dry,  for  it  is  moistened  by  the  constant  juxtaposition  of  sentiment 
His  tenderness  is  none  the  less  genuine  that  he  is  perpetually 
jerking  it  away — an  equally  favourite  fashion  with  Carlyle — as  if  he 
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could  not  trust  himself  to  be  serious  for  fear  of  becoming  sentl' 
mental  ;  and,  in  recollection  of  his  frequent  exhibitions  of  unaf. 
fected  hysteria,  we  accept  his  own  confession — 

"  If  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 
'Tis  that  I  may  not  weep  " — 

as  a  perfectly  sincere  comment  on  the  most  sincere,  and  therefore 
in  many  respects  the  most  effective,  of  his  works.  He  has,  after 
his  way,  endeavoured  in  grave  prose  and  light  verse  to  defend  it 
against  its  assailants,  saying,  "  In  Don  yuan  I  take  a  vicious  and 
unprincipled  character,  and  lead  him  through  those  ranks  of  society 
whose  accomplishments  cover  and  cloak  their  vices,  and  paint  the 
natural  effects  ; "  and  elsewhere,  that  he  means  to  make  his  scamp 
"end  as  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  or 
by  the  guillotine,  or  in  an  unhappy  marriage."  It  were  easy  to 
dilate  on  the  fact  that  in  interpreting  the  phrases  of  the  satirist 
into  the  language  of  the  moralist  we  often  require  to  read  them 
backwards :  Byron's  own  statement,  "  I  hate  a  motive,"  is,  how- 
ever, more  to  the  point : 

"  But  the  fact  is  that  I  have  nothing  plann'd 
Unless  it  were  to  be  a  moment  merry — 
A  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary." 

Don  yuan  can  only  be  credited  with  a  text  in  the  sense  in  which 
every  large  experience,  of  its  own  accord,  conveys  its  lesson.  It 
was  to  the  author  a  picture  of  the  world  as  he  saw  it ;  and  it  is  to 
us  a  mirror  in  which  every  attribute  of  his  genius,  every  peculiarity 
of  his  nature,  is  reflected  without  distortion.  After  the  audacious 
though  brilliant  opening,  and  the  unfortunately  pungent  reference 
to  the  poet's  domestic  affairs,  we  find  in  the  famous  storm  (c.  ii.) 
a  bewildering  epitome  of  his  prevailing  manner.  Home-sickness, 
seasickness,  the  terror  of  the  tempest.  "  wailing,  blasphemy,  devo- 
tion," the  Qrash  of  the  wreck,  the  wild  farewell,  "the  bubbling  cry 
of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony,"  the  horrors  of  famine,  the 
tale  of  the  two  fathers,  the  beautiful  apparitions  of  the  rainbow 
and  the  bird,  the  feast  on  Juan's  spaniel,  his  reluctance  to  dine  on 
"his  pastor  and  his  master,"  the  consequences  of  eating  Pedrillo 
— all  follow  each  other  like  visions  in  the  phantasmagoria  of  a 
nightmare,  till  at  last  the  remnant  of  the  crew  are  drowned  by  a 
ridiculous  rhyme — 

"  Finding  no  place  for  their  landing  better, 
They  ran  the  boat  ashore,  and  overset  her." 

Then  comes  the  episode  of  Haidee,  "a  long  low  island  song  o! 
ancient  days,"  the  character  of  the  girl  herself  being  like  a  thread 
of  pure  gold  running  through  the  fabric  of  its  surroundings,  motley 
in  every  page  ;  e.g.,  after  the  impassioned  close  of  the  "  Isles  of 
Greece,"  we  have  the  stanza  : — 
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"Thus  sang,  or  would,  or  could,  or  should,  have  sung, 
The  modern  Greek,  in  tolerable  verse  ; 
If  not  like  Orpheus  quite,  when  Greece  was  young, 
Yet  in  those  days  he  might  have  done  much  worse 

with  which  the  author  dashes  away  the  romance  of  the  song,  and 
then  launches  into  a  tirade  against  Bob  Southey's  epic  and  Words- 
worth's pedlar  poems.  This  vein  exhausted,  we  come  to  the  "  Ave 
Maria,"  one  of  the  most  musical,  and  seemingly  heartfelt,  hymns 
in  the  language.  The  close  of  the  ocean  pastoral  (in  c.  iv.)  is  the 
last  of  pathetic  narrative  in  the  book ;  but  the  same  feeling  that 
"mourns  o'er  the  beauty  of  the  Cyclades  "  often  re-emerges  in 
shorter  passages.  The  fifth  and  sixth  cantos,  'n  spite  of  the 
glittering  sketch  of  Gulbeyaz,  and  the  fawn-like  image  of  Dudii,  are 
open  to  the  charge  of  diffuseness,  and  the  character  of  Johnson  is 
a  failure.  From  the  seventh  to  the  tenth,  tlie  poem  decidedly  dips, 
partly  because  the  writer  had  never  been  in  Russia;  then  it  again 
rises,  and  shows  no  sign  of  falling  off  to  the  end. 

No  part  of  the  work  has  more  suggestive  interest  or  varied 
power  than  some  of  the  later  cantos,  in  which  Juan  is  whirled 
through  the  vortex  of  the  fasliionable  life  wliich  Byron  knew  so 
well,  loved  so  much,  and  at  last  esteemed  so  little.  There  is  no 
richer  |)iece  of  descri])tive  writing  in  his  works  than  that  of  New- 
stead  (in  c.  xiii.)  ;  nor  is  there  any  analysis  of  female  character  so 
subtle  as  that  of  the  Lady  Adeline.  Conjectures  as  to  the  originals 
of  imaginary  portraits  are  generally  futile  ;  hut  Miss  Millpond— not 
Donna  Inez — is  obviously  Lady  Byron;  in  Adeline  we  may  suspect 
that  at  Genoa  he  was  drawing  from  the  life  in  the  Villa  Paradiso; 
while  Aurora  Raby  seems  to  be  an  idealization  of  La  Guiccioli : — 

'*  Early  in  years,  and  yet  more  infantine 

In  figure,  she  had  something  of  sublime 
In  eyes,  which  sadly  shone,  as  seraphs  shine  ; 

All  youth — but  with  an  aspect  beyond  time; 
Radiant  and  grave — as  pitying  man's  decline  : 

Mournful — but  mournful  of  another's  crime, 
She  look'd  as  if  she  sat  l)y  Eden's  door, 
And  grieved  for  those  who  could  return  no  more. 

•She  was  a  Catholic,  too,  sincere,  austere, 

As  far  as  her  own  gentle  heart  allow'd, 
And  deem'd  that  fallen  worship  far  more  dear, 

Perhaps,  because  'twas  fallen  :  her  sires  were  proud 
Of  deeds  and  days,  when  they  had  fill'd  the  ear 

Of  nations,  and  had  never  bent  or  bow'd 
To  novel  power;  and,  as  she  was  the  last, 
She  held  her  old  faith  and  old  feclingj  fast. 

**  She  gazed  upon  a  world  she  scarcely  knew 
As  seeking  not  to  know  it;  silent,  lone, 
As  grows  a  llower,  thus  quietly  she  grew, 
And  kept  her  heart  serene  within  its  zone." 
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Constantly,  towards   the   close   of  the  work,  there  is  an  echo  (/f 
home  and  country,  a  half  involuntary  cry  after 

"The  love  of  higher  things  and  better  days; 

Th'  unbounded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignorance 
Of  what  is  called  the  world  and  the  world's  ways." 

In  the  concluding  stanza  of  the  last  completed  canto,  beginning — 

"  Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star, 

'Twixt  night  and  morn,  on  the  horison's  verge — " 

we  have  a  condensation  of  the  refrain  of  the  poet's  philoso])hy; 
but  the  main  drift  of  the  later  books  is  a  satire  on  London  society. 
There  are  elements  in  a  great  city  which  may  be  wrought  into 
something  nobler  than  satire,  for  all  the  energies  of  the  age  are 
concentrated  where  passion  is  fiercest  and  thought  intensest,  amid 
the  myriad  sights  and  sounds  of  its  glare  and  gloom.  But  those 
scenes,  and  the  actors  in  them,  are  apt  also  to  induce  the  frame  of 
mind  in  which  a  prose  satirist  describes  himself  as  reclining  under 
an  arcade  of  the  Pantheon  :  "  Not  the  Pantheon  by  the  Piazza 
Navona,  where  the  immortal  gods  were  worshi])ped — the  immortal 
gods  now  dead;  but  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Str  et.  Have  not 
Sehvyn,  and  VValpole,  and  March,  and  Carlisle  figured  there  ? 
Has  not  Prince  Florizel  flounced  through  the  hall  in  hfs  rustling 
domino,  and  danced  there  in  powdered  splendour  ?  O  my  com- 
panions, I  have  drunk  many  a  bout  with  you,  and  always  found 
'  Vanitas  Vanitatum  '  written  on  the  bottom  of  the  pot."  This  is 
the  mind  in  which  Don  Juan  interprets  the  universe,  and  paints 
the  still  living  court  of  Florizel  and  his  buffoons.  A  "  nondescript 
and  ever  varying  rhyme" — "a  versified  aurora  borealis,"  half 
cynical,  half  Epicurean,  it  takes  a  partial,  though  a  uhtle  view 
of  that  microcosm  on  stilts  called  the  great  world  It  complains 
that  in  the  days  of  old  "  men  made  the  manners — manners  now 
make  men."     It  concludes — 

"  Good  company's  a  chess-board ;  there  are  kings, 
Queens,  bishops,  knights,  rooks,  pawns  ;  the  world's  a  game." 

It  passes  from  a  reflection  on  "the  aXr^zry  fuituus  of  all  things 
here  "  to  the  advice— 

"But  *  carpe  diem,'  Juan,  '  carpe,  carpe  ! ' 
To-morrow  sees  another  race  as  gay 
And  transient,  and  devoured  bv  the  same  harpy. 
•  Life's  a  poor  player,'— then  play  out  the  play." 

It  was  the  natural  conclusion  of  the  foregone  stage  of  Byron's 
career.  Years  had  given  him  power,  but  they  were  years  in  which 
his  energies  were  largely  wasted.  Self-indulgence' had  not  petri- 
fied his  feeling,  but  it  had  thrown  wormwood  into  its  springs.     He 
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had   learnt  to   look  on   existence  as  a  walking  shadow,  ajid  was 
strong  only  with  the  strength  of  a  sincere  despair. 

"  Through  life's  road,  so  dim  and  dirty, 
I  have  dragg'd  to  three  and  thirty. 
What  have  those  years  left  to  me? 
Nothing,  except  thirty-three." 

ft 

These  lines  are  the  summary  of  one  who  had  drained  the  draught 
of  pleasure  to  the  dregs  of  bitterness. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
[1821-1824.] 

POLITICS. — THE   CARBONARI. — EXPEDITION  TO  GREECE. — DEATH. 

In  leaving  Venice  for  Ravenna,  Byron  passed  from  the  society 
of  gondoliers  and  successive  sultanas  to  a  comparatively  domestic 
life,  with  a  mistress  who  at  least  endeavoured  to  stimulate  some  of 
his  higher  aspirations,  and  smiled  upon  his  wearing  the  sword 
along  with  the  lyre.  In  the  last  episode  of  his  constantly  chequered 
and  too  voluptuous  career,  we  have  the  waking  of  Sardanapalus 
realized  in  the  transmutation  of  the  fantastical  Harold  into  a  prac- 
tical strategist,  and  soldier.  No  one  ever  lived  who  in  the  same 
space  more  thoroughly  ran  the  gaundet  of  existence.  Having  ex- 
exhausted  all  other  sources  of  vitality  and  intoxication — travel, 
gallantry,  and  verse — it  remained  for  the  despairing  poet  to 
become  a  hero.  But  he  was  also  moved  by  a  public  passion, 
the    genuineness    of    which  there    is    no  reasonable    ground    to 
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doubt.  Like  Alfieri  and  Rousseau,  he  had  taken  for  his  motto, 
"  I  am  of  tlie  opposition ;"  and,  as  Dante  under  a  republic  called 
for  a  monarchy,  Byron,  under  monarchies  at  home  and  abroad, 
called  for  a  commonwealth.  Amid  tlie  inconsistencies  of  his  polit- 
ical sentiment,  he  had  been  consistent  in  so  much  love  of  liberty  as 
led  him  to  denounce  oppression,  even  when  he  had  no  great  faith 
in  the  oppressed — whether  English,  or  Italians,  or  Greeks. 

Byron  regarded  the  established  dynasties  of  the  continent  with 
a  sincere  hatred.  He  talks  of  the  "  more  than  infernal  tyranny  " 
of  the  House  of  Austria.  To  his  fancy,  as  to  Shelley's,  New  Eng- 
land is  the  star  of  the  future.  Attracted  by  a  strength  or  rather 
force  of  character  akin  to  his  own,  he  worshipjjed  Napoleon,  even 
when  driven  to  confess  that  "tlie  hero  had  sunk  into  a  king."  He 
lamented  his  overthrow;  but,  above  all,  that  he  was  beaten  by 
"three  stupid,  legitimate  old  dynasty  boobies  of  regular  sover- 
eigns." "  I  write  in  ipecacuanha  that  the  Bourbons  are  restored." 
"What  right  have  we  to  prescribe  laws  to  France  ?  Here  we  are 
retrograding  to  the  dull,  stupid  old  system,  balance  of  Europe- 
poising  straws  on  kings'  noses,  instead  of  wringing  them  off.'* 
"The  king-times  are  fast  rtnisiiing.  There  will  be  blood  shed  like 
water,  and  tears  like  mist ;  but  the  people  will  conquer  in  the  end. 
I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  but  I  foresee  it."     "  Give  me  a  republic. 
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Look  into  the  history  of  the  earth — Rome,  Greece,  Venice,  Hol- 
land, France,  America,  our  too  short  Commonwealth — and  coin- 
pare  it  with  what  they  did  under  masters." 

His  serious  political  verses  are  all  in  the  strain  of  the  lines  on 
Wellinsrton — 
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"  Never  had  mortal  man  such  opportunity — 
Except  Napoleon — or  abused  it  more  ; 
You  might  have  freed  fallen  Europe  from  the  unity 
Of  tyrants,  and  been  blessed  from  shore  to  shore." 

An  enthusiasm  for  Italy,  which  survived  many  disappointments, 
dictated  some  of  the  most  impressive  passages  of  his  Harold,  and 
inspired  the  Lameiit  of  Tasso  and  the  Ode  on  Venice.  The  Proph- 
ecy of  Datite  contains  much  that  has  since  proved  prophetic — 

"  What  is  there  wanting,  then,  to  set  thee  free, 
And  show  thy  beauty  in  its  fullest  light  ? 
To  make  the  Alps  impassable;  and  we. 
Her  sons,  may  do  this  with  one  deed — Unite  !  " 

His  letters  reiterate  the  same  idea,  in  language  even  more  em- 
phatic. "It  is  no  great  matter,  supposing  that  Italy  could  be  lib- 
erated, who  or  what  is  sacrificed.  It  is  a  grand  object — the  very 
poetry  of  politics  :  only  think — a  free  Italy  !  "  Byron  acted  on  his 
assertion  that  a  man  ought  to  do  more  for  society  than  write  verses. 
Mistrusting  its  leaders,  and  detesting  the  wretched  lazzaroni,  who 
'*  would  have  betrayed  themselves  and  all  the  world,"  he  yet  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  insurrection  of  1820,  saying, 
"  Whatever  I  can  do  by  money,  means,  or  person,  I  will  venture 
freely  for  their  freedom."  He  joined  the  secret  society  of  the 
Carbonari,  wrote  an  address  to  the  Liberal  government  set  up  in 
Naples,  supplied  arms  and  a  refuge  in  his  house,  which  he  was 
prepared  to  convert  into  a  fortress.  In  February,  1821,  on  the 
rout  of  the  Neapolitans  by  the  Austrians,  the  conspiracy  wa.s 
crushed.  Byron,  who  "  had  always  an  idea  that  it  would  be 
bungled,"  expressed  his  fear  that  the  country  would  be  thrown 
back  for  500  years  into  barbarism,  and  the  Countess  Guiccioli  con- 
fessed with  tears  that  the  Italians  must  return  to  composing  and 
strumming  operatic  airs.  Carbonarism  having  collapsed,  it  of 
course  made  way  for  a  reaction  ;  but  the  encouragement  and  coun- 
tenance of  the  English  poet  and  peer  Iiclped  to  keep  alive  the 
smouldering  fire  that  Mazzini  fanned  into  a  flame,  till  Cavour 
turned  it  to  a  practical  purpose,  and  the  dreams  of  the  idealists  of 
1820  were  finally  realized. 

On  the  failure  of  tiie  luckless  conspiracy,  Byron  naturally 
betook  himself  to  history,  speculation,  satire,  and  ideas  of  a  jour- 
nalistic i)roi)aganda  ,  but  all  through  his  mind  was  turning  to  the 
renewal  of  the  action  which  was  his  destiny.  "  If  I  live  ten  years 
longer,"  he  writes  in  1822,  "you  will  sec  that  it  is  not  all  over  with 
me.     I  don't  mean  in  literature,  for  that  is  nothing — and  I  do  not 
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think  it  was  my  vocation ;  but  I  shall  do  something."     The  Greek 
war  of  liberation  opened  a  new  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  indom- 
itable  energy.     This  romantic  struggle,  begun  in  April,  1S21,  was 
carried  on  for  two  years  with  such  remarkable  success,  that  at  the 
close  of  1822  Greece  was  beginning  to  be   recognised  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  :  but  in  the  following  months  the    tide   seemed  to 
turn  ;  dissensions  broke  out  among  the  leaders,  the  spirit  of  intricrue 
seemed  to  stifle  patriotism,  and  the  energies  of  the  insurgents  were 
hampered  for  want  of  the  sinews  of  war.     There  was  a  danger  of 
the  movement  being  starved  out,  and  the    committee  of  London 
sympathisers — of  which  the  poet's  intimate   friend  and  frequent 
correspondent,    Mr.    Douglas    Kinnaird,   and    Captain    Blaquiere, 
were  leading  promoters — was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  pro- 
curing funds    in  support  of   the  cause.      With   a  view  to  this  it 
seemed  of  consequence  to  attach   to  it  some  shining  name,  and 
men's  thoughts  almost    inevitably    turned    to   Byron.     No   other 
Englishman  seemed  so  fit  to  be  associated  with   the  enterprise  as 
the  warlike  poet,  who  had  twelve   years  before  linked  his  fame  to 
that   of    ''grey    Marathon"   and    "Athena's    tower,"   and,   more 
recently,  immortalised  the  isles  on  which  he  cast  so  many  a  long- 
ing glance.     Hobhouse   broke    the    subject   to   him  early   in  the 
spring  of  1823:  the  committee    opened  communications   in  April. 
After  hesitating  through   May,  in   June  Byron  consented  to  meet 
Blaquiere  at  Zante,  and,  on  hearing  the  results  of  the  captain's  ex- 
pedition to  the    Morea,  to  decide    on   future   steps.     His  share  in 
this  enterprise  has  been  assigned   to  purely  personal  and  compar- 
atively mean  motives.     He  was,  it  is  said,  disgusted  with  his  peri- 
odical, sick  of  his  editor,  tired    of  his  mistress,  and  bent  on  any 
change,  from  China  to  Peru,  that  would  give  him  a  new  theatre  for 
display.     One  grows  weary  of  the  perpetual  half-truths  of  inveter- 
ate detraction.     It  is  granted  that   Byron  was  restless,  vain,  impe- 
rious, never  did  anything  without  a  desire  to  shine  in  the  doing  of 
it,  and  was  to  a  great  degree  the  slave  of  circumstances.     Had  the 
Liberal  proved  a  lamp  to  the  nations,  instead  of  a  mere  "  red  flag 
flaunted  in  the  face  of  John  Bull,"  he   might  have  cast  anchor  At 
Genoa ;  but  the  whole  drift  of  his  work  and  life  demonstrates  that 
he  was  capable  on  occasion   of  merging  himself  in  what  he  con- 
ceived  to  be  great  causes,   especially  in  their  evil  days.     Of  the 
Hunts  he   may  have  had    enouHi;    but  the    invidious    statement 
about  La  Guiccioli  has  no  foundation,  other  than  a  somewhat  ran- 
dom remark  of  Shelley,  and  the  fact  that  he  left  her  nothing  in  his 
will.     It  is  distinctly  ascertained  that  she  expressly  prohibited  him 
from  doing  so  :  they  continued  to  correspond  to  the  last,  and  her 
affectionate,  though  unreadable,  reminiscences  are  sufficient  proof 
that  she  at  no  time  considered  herself  to   be  neglected,  injured,  or 
aggrieved. 

Byron,  indeed,  left  Italy  in  an  unsettled  state  of  mind  :  he  spoke 
of  returning  in  a  few  months,  and  as  the  period  for  his  departure 
approaciied,  became  more  and  more  irresolute.  A  presentiment 
of  his  death  seemed  to  brood  over  a  mind  always   superstitious, 
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thoui^h  never  fanatical.  Shortly  before  his  own  departure,  the 
Blessingtons  were  preparins:  to  leave  Genoa  for  England.  On  the 
evening  of  his  farewell  call  he  began  to  speak  of  his  voyage  with 
despondency,  saying,  "  Here  we  are  all  now  together  ;  but  when 
and  Avhere  shall  we  meet  again  !  I  have  a  sort  of  boding  that  we 
see  each  other  for  the  last  time,  as  something  tells  me  I  shall  never 
again  return  from  Greece :  "  after  which  remark  he  leant  his  head 
on  the  sofa,  and  burst  into  one  of  his  hysterical  fits  of  tears.  The 
next  week  was  given  to  preparations  for  an  expedition,  which,  en- 
tered on  with  mingled  motives — sentimental,  personal,  public — 
became  more  real  and  earnest  to  Byron  at  every  step  he  took.  He 
knew  all  the  vices  of  the  "  hereditary  bondsmen  "  among  whom  he 
was  going,  and  went  among  them  with  yet  unquenched  aspirations, 
but  with  the  bridle  of  discipline  in  his  hand,  resolved  to  pave  the 
way  towards  the  nation  becoming  better,  by  devoting  himself  to 
making  it  free. 

On  the  morning  of  July  14  (1823)  he  embarked  in  the  brig 
"Hercules,"  with  Trelawny;  Count  Pietro  Gamba,  who  remained 
with  him  to  the  last ;  Bruno,  a  young  Italian  doctor ;  Scott,  the 
captain  of  the  vessel,  and  eight  servants,  including  Fletcher ;  be- 
sides the  crew.  They  had  on  board  two  guns,  with  other  arms 
and  ammunition,  five  liorses,  an  ample  supply  of  medicines,  with 
50,000  Spanish  dollars  in  coin  and  bills.  The  start  was  inauspi- 
cious. A  violent  squall  drove  them  back  to  port,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  last  ride  with  Gamija  to  Albaro,  Byron  asked,  "  Where 
shall  we  be  in  a  year  "i  "  On  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  of 
1824  he  was  carried  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.  They  again  set 
sail  on  the  following  evening,  and  in  five  days  reached  Leghorn, 
where  the  poet  received  a  salutation  in  verse,  addressed  to  him  by 
Goethe,  and  replied  to  it.  Here  Mr.  Hamilton  Brown,  a  Scotch 
gentleman  with  considerable  knowledge  of  Greek  affairs,  joined 
the  party,  and  induced  them  to  change  their  course  to  Cephalonia, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
English  resident.  Colonel  Napier.  The  p)oet  occupied  himself 
during  the  voyage  mainly  in  reading— among  other  books,  Scott's 
Life  of  Swift,  Grimm's  Correspondence^  La  Rochefoucauld,  and 
Las  Casas — and  watching  the  classic  or  historic  shores  which  they 
skirted,  especially  noting  Elba,  Soracte,  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
and  Etna.  In  passing  Stromboli  he  said  to  Trelawny,  "  You  will 
see  this  scene  in  a  fifth  canto  of  Childe  Harold''''  On  his  com- 
panions suggesting  that  he  should  write  some  verses  on  the  spot, 
he  tried  to  do  so,  but  threw  them  awav,  with  the  remark,  "I  cannot 
write  poetry  at  will,  ns  vou  smoke  toliacco."  Trelawny  confesses 
that  he  was  never  on  shipboard  with  a  better  companion,  and  that 
a  severer  test  of  good-fellowship  it  is  impossible  to  apply.  To- 
gether they  shot  at  gulls  or  empty  bottles,  and  swam  every  morn- 
ing in  the  sea.  Early  in  August  they  reached  their  destination. 
Coming  in  sight  of  the  Morea,  the  i)oet  said  to  Trelawny,  "  I  feel 
as  if  the  eleven  long  vcars  of  bitterness  1  have  passed  through 
since  I  was  here  were  taken  from  niv  shoulders,  and  1  was  scudding 
through  the  Greek  Archipelago  with  old  Bathurst  in  his  frigate." 
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Byron  remained  at  or  about  Cephalonia  till  the  close  of  the  year. 
Not  long  after  his  arrival  he  made  an  excursion  to  Ithaca,  and, 
visiting  the  monastery  at  Vathi,  was  received  by  the  abbot  with 
great  ceremony,  which,  in  a  fit  of  irritation,  brought  on  by  a  tire- 
some ride  on  a  mule,  he  returned  with  unusual  discourtesy  ;  but 
next  morning,  on  his  giving  a  donation  to  their  alms-box,  he  was 
dismissed  with  the  blessing  of  the  monks.  "  If  this  isle  were 
mine,"  he  declared  on  his  way  back,  "  I  would  break  my  staff  and 
bury  my  book."  A  little  later,  Brown  and  Trelawny  being  sent  off 
with  letters  to  the  provisional  government,  the  former  returned 
with  some  Greek  emissaries  to  London  to  negociate  a  loan  :  the 
latter  attached  himself  to  Odysseus,  the  chief  of  the  republican 
party  at  Athens,  and  never  again  saw  Byron  alive.  The  poet,  after 
spending  a  month  on  board  the  "  Hercules,"  dismissed  the  vessel, 
and  hired  a  house  for  Gamba  and  himself  at  Metaxata,  a  healthy 
village  about  four  miles  from  the  capital  of  the  island.  Meanwhile, 
Biaquiere,  neglecting  his  appointment  at  Zante,  had  gone  to  Corfu, 
and  thence  to  England.  Colonel  Napier  being  absent  from  Cepha- 
lonia, Byron  had  some  pleasant  social  intercourse  with  his  deputy, 
but,  unable  to  get  from  him  any  authoritative  information,  was  left 
without  advice,  to  be  besieged  by  letters  and  messages  from  the 
factions.  Among  these  there  were  brought  to  him  hints  that  the 
Greeks  wanted  a  king,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  If  they 
make  me  the  offer,  I  will  perhaps  not  reject  it." 

The  position  would  doubtless  have  been  acceptable  to  a  man 
who  never — amid  his  many  self-deceptions — affected  to  deny  that 
he  was  ambitious  ;  and  who  can  say  what  might  not  have  resulted 
for  Greece,  had  the  poet  lived  to  add  lustre  to  her  crown  ?  In  the 
meantime,  while  faring  more  frugally  than  a  day-labourer,  he  yet 
surrounded  himself  with  a  show  of  royal  state,  had  his  servants 
armed  with  gilt  helmets,  and  gathered  around  him  a  body-guard  of 
Suliotes.  These  wild  mercenaries  becoming  turbulent,  he  was 
obliged  to  despatch  them  to  Mesolonghi,  then  threatened  with  siege 
by  the  Turks  and  anxiously  waiting  relief.  During  his  residence 
at  Cephalonia.  Byron  was  gratified  by  the  interest  evinced  in  him 
by  the  English  residents.  Among  these  the  physician.  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, a  worthy  Scotchman,  who  imagined  himself  to  be  a  theologian 
with  a  genius  for  conversation,  was  conducting  a  series  of  religious 
meetings  at  Argostoli,  when  the  poet  expressed  a  wish  to  be  present 
at  one  of  them.  After  listening,  it  is  said,  to  a  set  of  discourses 
that  occupied  the  greater  part  of  twelve  hours,  he  seems,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  to  have  felt  called  on  to  enter  the  lists,  and 
found  himself  involved  in  the  series  of  controversial  dialogues 
afterwards  published  in  a  substantial  book.  This  volume,  inter- 
esting in  several  respects,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  examples 
of  unconscious  irony  in  the  language,  and  it  is  matter  of  regret 
that  our  space  does  not  admit  of  the  abridgment  of  several  of  its 
pages.  They  bear  testimony,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Byron's  capability 
of  patience,  and  frequent  sweetness  of  temper  unaer  trial  ;  on  the 
other,  to  Kennedy's  utter  want  of  humour,  and  to  his  courageous 
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honesty.  The  curiously  confronted  interlocutors,  in  the  course  of 
the  missionary  and  subsequent  private  meetings,  ran  over  most  of 
the  ground  debated  between  opponents  and  apologists  of  the  Cal* 
vinistic  faith,  which  Kennedy  upheld  without  stint.  The  Conver- 
sations add  little  to  what  we  already  know  of  Byron's  religious 
opinions;  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  where  he  ceases  to  be  serious  and 
begins  to  banter,  or  vice  versa.  He  evidently  wished  to  show  that 
in  argument  he  was  good  at  fence,  and  could  handle  a  theologian 
as  skilfully  as  a  foil.  At  the  same  time  he  wished,  if  possil:)le, 
though,  as  appears,  in  vain,  to  get  some  light  on  a  subject  with 
regard  to  which  in  his  graver  moods  he  was  often  exercised.  On 
some  points  he  is  explicit.  He  makes  an  unequivocal  protest 
against  the  doctrines  of  eternal  punishment  and  infant  damnation, 
saying  that  if  the  rest  of  mankind  were  to  be  damned,  he  "  would 
rather  keep  them  company  than  creep  into  heaven  alone."  On 
questions  of  inspiration,  and  the  deeper  problems  of  human  life,  he 
is  less  distinct,  being  naturally  inclined  to  a  speculative  necessita- 
rianism, and  disposed  to  admit  original  depravity  ;  but  he  did  not 
see  his  way  out  of  the  maze  through  the  Atonement,  and  held  that 
prayer  had  only  significance  as  a  devotional  affection  of  the  heart. 
Byron  showed  a  remarkable  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures,  and  with 
parts  of  Barrow,  Chillingworth,  and  Stillingfleet ;  but  on  Kennedy's 
lending,  for  his  edification,  Boston's  Fourfold  State,  he  returned  it 
with  the  remark  that  it  was  too  deep  for  him.  On  another  occasion 
he  said,  "  Do  you  know  I  am  nearly  reconciled  to  St.  Paul,  for  he 
says  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks  ?  and 
I  am  exactly  of  the  same  opinion,  for  the  character  of  both  is 
equally  vile."  The  good  Scotchman's  religious  self-confidence  is 
throughout  free  from  intellectual  pride  ;  and  his  own  confession, 
"  This  time  I  suspect  his  lordship  had  the  best  of  it,"  might  per- 
haps be  applied  to  the  whole  discussion. 

Critics  who  have  little  history  and  less  war  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  attribute  Byron's  lingering  at  Cephalonia  to  indolence 
and  indecision  ;  they  write  as  if  he  ought,  on  landing  on  Greek  soil, 
to  have  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  and  stormed  Constanti- 
nople. Those  who  know  more  confess  that  the  delay  was  deliber- 
ate, and  that  it  was  judicious.  The  Hellenic  uprising  was  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  a  "lion  after  slumber,"  but  it  had  the  heads  of  a 
Hydra  hissing  and  tearing  at  one  another.  The  chiefs  who  de- 
fended the  country  by  their  arms  compromised  her  by  their  argu- 
ments, and  some  of  her  best  fighters  were  little  better  than  pirates 
and  bandits.  Greece  was  a  prey  to  factions — republican,  mon- 
archic, aristocratic — representing  naval,  military,  and  territorial  in- 
terests, and  each  beset  by  the  adventurers  who  flock  round  every 
movement,  only  representing  their  own.  During  the  first  two  years 
of  success  they  were  held  in  embryo  ;  during  the  later  years  of  dis- 
aster, terminated  by  the  allies  at  Navarino,  they  were  buried  ;  dur- 
ing the  interlude  of  Byron's  residence,  when  the  foes  were  like 
hounds  in  the  leash,  waiting  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle,  they 
were  rampant.     Had  he  joined  any  one  of  them  he  would  have 
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degraded  himself  to  the  level  of  a  mere  condottiere,  and  helped  to 
betray  the  common  cause.  Beset  by  solicitations  to  go  to  Athens, 
to  the  Morea,  to  Acarnania,  he  resolutely  iield  apart,  biding  his 
time,  collecting  information,  making  himself  known  as  a  man  of 
affairs,  endeavouring  to  conciHate  rival  claimants  for  pension  or 
place,  and  carefully  watching  the  tide  of  war.  Numerous  anecdotes 
of  the  period  relate  to  acts  of  public  or  private  benevolence,  which 
endeared  him  to  the  population  of  the  island  ;  but  he  was  on 
tiie  alert  against  being  fleeced  or  robbed.  "  The  bulk  of  the  Eng- 
lish," writes  Colonel  Napier,  "  came  expecting  to  find  the  Pelopon- 
nesus filled  with  Plutarch's  men,  and  returned  thinking  the  inhab- 
itants of  Newgate  more  moral.  Lord  Byron  judged  the  Greeks 
fairly,  and  knew  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  emancipated 
slaves."  Among  other  incidents  we  hear  of  his  passing  a  group, 
who  were  "  shrieking  and  howling  as  in  Ireland"  over  some  men 
buried  in  the  fall  of  a  bank ;  he  snatched  a  spade,  began  to  dig, 
and  threatened  to  horsewhip  the  peasants  unless  they  followed  his 
example.  On  November  30  he  despatched  to  the  central  govern- 
ment a  remarkable  state  paper,  in  which  he  dwells  on  the  fatal 
calamity  of  a  civil  war,  and  says  that,  unless  union  and  order  are  es- 
tablished, all  hopes  of  a  loan — which,  being  every  day  more  urgent, 
he  was  in  letters  to  England  constantly  pressing — are  at  an  end. 
"  I  desire,"  he  concluded,  "  the  wellbeing  of  Greece,  and  nothing 
else.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  secure  it ;  but  I  will  never  consent  that 
the  English  pul)lic  be  deceived  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs.  You 
have  fought  gloriously;  act  honourably  towards  your  fellow-citizens 
and  the  world,  and  it  will  then  no  more  be  said,  as  has  been  re- 
peated for  two  thousand  years  with  the  Roman  historians,  that 
Philopoemen  was  the  last  of  the  Grecians." 

Prince  Alexander  Mavrocordatos — the  most  prominent  of  the 
practical  patriotic  leaders — having  been  deposed  from  the  presi- 
dency, was  sent  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Western  Greece,  and  was 
now  on  his  way  with  a  fleet  to  relieve  Mesolonghi,  in  attempting 
which  the  brave  Marco  Bozzaris  had  previously  fallen.  In  a  letter, 
opening  communication  with  a  man  for  whom  he  always  enter- 
tained a  high  esteem,  Byron  writes,  "  Colonel  Stanhope  has  ar- 
rived from  London,  charged  by  our  committee  to  act  in  concert 
with  me.  .  .  .  Greece  is  at  present  placed  between  three  measures 
—  either  to  , reconquer  her  liberty,  to  become  a  dependence  of  the 
.sovereigns  of  Europe,  or  to  return  to  a  Turkish  province.  She 
has  the  choice  only  of  these  three  alternatives.  Civil  war  is  but  a 
road  that  leads  to  the  two  latter." 

At  length  the  long-looked-for  fleet  arrived,  and  the  Turkish 
.squadron,  with  the  loss  of  a  treasure  ship,  retired  up  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto.  Mavrocordatos,  on  entering  Mesolonghi,  lost  no  time  in 
inviting  the  poet  to  join  him,  and  jilaced  a  l)rig  at  his  disposal,  add- 
ing, "  I  need  not  tell  you  to  what  a  pitch  your  presence  is  desired 
by  everybody,  or  what  a  prosperous  direction  it  will  give  to  all  our 
affairs.     Your  counsels  will  he  listened  to  like  oracles." 

At  the  same  date  Stanhope  writes,  "  The  people  in  the  streets 
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are  looking  forward  to  liis  lordship's  arrival  as  they  would  to  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah."  Byron  was  unable  to  start  in  the  ship 
sent  for  him ;  but  in  spite  of  medical  warnings,  a  few  days  later, 
/.  e.,  December  28,  he  embarked  in  a  small  fast-sailing  sloop  called  a 
mistico,  while  the  servants  and  baggage  were  stowed  in  another  and 
larger  vessel  under  the  charge  of  Count  Gamba.  From  Gamba's 
graphic  account  of  tiie  voyage  we  may  take  the  following:  "We 
sailed  together  till  after  ten  at  night;  the  wind  favourable,  a  clear 
sky,  the  air  fresh,  but  not  sharp.  Our  sailors  sang  alternately  pa- 
triotic songs,  monotonous  indeed,  but  to  persons  in  our  situation 
extremely  touching,  and  we  took  part  in  them.  We  were  all,  but 
Lord  Byron  particularly,  in  excellent  spirits.  The  mistico  sailed 
the  fastest.  When  the  waves  divided  us,  and  our  voices  could  no 
longer  reach  each  other,  we  made  signals  by  firing  pistols  and 
carbines.  To-morrow  we  meet  at  Mesolonghi — to-morrow.  Thus, 
full  of  confidence  and  spirits,  we  sailed  along.  At  twelve  we  were 
out  of  sight  of  each  other." 

Byron's  vessel,  separated  from  her  consort,  came  into  the  close 
proximity  of  a  Turkish  frigate,  and  had  to  take  refuge  among  the 
Scrofes'  rocks.  Emerging  thence,  he  attained  a  small  seaport  of 
Acarnania,  called  Dragomestri,  whence  sallying  forth  on  the  2nd 
of  January  under  the  convoy  of  some  Greek  gunboats,  he  was 
nearly  wrecked.  On  the  4th  Byron  made,  when  violently  heated, 
an  imprudent  plunge  in  the  sea,  and  was  never  afterwards  free 
from  a  pain  in  his  bones.  On  the  5th  he  arrived  at  Mesolonghi, 
and  was  received  with  salvoes  of  musketry  and  music.  Gamba 
was  waiting  him.  His  vessel,  the  "  Bombarda,"  had  been  taken 
by  the  Ottoman  frigate,  but  the  captain  of  the  latter,  recognising 
the  Count  as  havin<i  formerly  saved  his  life  in  the  Black  Sea,  made 
interest  in  his  behalf  witii  Yussuf  Pasha  and  Patras,  and  obtained 
his  discharge.  In  recompense,  the  poet  subsequently  sent  to  tlie 
Pasha  .some  Turkish  prisoners,  with  a  letter  requesting  him  to  en- 
deavour to  mitigate  the  inhumanities  of  the  war.  Byron  brought 
to  the  Greeks  at  Mesolonghi  the  4000/.  of  his  personal  loan  (ap- 
plied, in  the  first  place,  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  fleet,) 
with  the  spell  of  his  name  and  presence.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  to  the  command  of  the  intended  expedition  against 
Lepanto,  and,  with  this  view,  again  took  into  his  pay  five  hundred 
Suliotes.  An  approaciiing  general  assembly  to  organise  the  forces 
of  the  West  had  brought  together  a  motley  crew,  destitute,  discon- 
tented, and  more  likely  to  wage  war  upon  each  other  than  on  their 
enemies.  Byron's  closest  associates  during  the  ensuing  months 
were  the  engineer  Parry,  an  energetic  artilleryman  ;  "extremely  ac- 
tive, and  of  strong  practical  talents,"  wlio  had  travelled  in  Amer- 
ica, and  Colonel  Stanhope  (afterwards  Lord  Harrington),  equally 
with  himself  devoted  to  the  emancipation  of  Greece,  i)ut  at  variance 
about  the  means  of  achieving  it.  Stanliope,  a  moral  enthusiast  of 
the  stamp  of  Kennedy,  beset  by  the  fallacy  of  religious  missions, 
wished  to  cover  the  Morea  with  Wesleyan  tracts,  and  liberate  the 
country  by  the  agency  of  the  press.     He  had  imported  a  converted 
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blacksmith,  with  a  cargo  of  Bibles,  types,  and  paper,  who  on  20/. 
a  year  undertook'  to  accomplish  the  reform.  Byron,  backed  by 
tlic  good  sense  of  Mavrocordatos,  proposed  to  make  cartridges  of 
the  tracts,  and  small  shot  of  the  type  ;  he  did  not  think  that  the 
turbulent  tribes  were  ripe  for  freedom  of  the  press,  and  had  begun 
to  regard  Republicanism  itself  as  of  secondary  moment.  The  dis- 
putant allies  in  the  common  cause  occupied  each  a  flat  of  the  same 
small  house  ^  the  soldier  by  profession  was  bent  on  writing  the 
Turks  down,  the  poet  on  fighting  them  down,  Iiolding  that  ••  the 
work  of  the  sword  must  precede  that  of  the  pen,  and  that  camps 
must  be  the  ti-aining-schools  of  freedom."  Their  altercations  were 
sometimes  tierce — -Despot!"  cried  Stanhoi^e,  '"after  professing 
liberal  principles  from  boyhood,  you,  when  called  to  act,  prove 
yourself  a  Turk."  "Radical!"  retorted  Byron,  "if  I  had  held 
up  my  finger  I  could  have  crushed  your  press  " — but  this  did  not 
l)revent  the  recognition  by  each  of  them  of  the  excellent  qualities 
of  the  other. 

Ultimately  Stanhope  went  to  Athens,  and  allied  himself  with 
Trelawny  and  Odysseus  and  the  party  of  the  Left-  Nothing  can 
be  more  statesmanlike  than  some  of  Byron's  papers  of  this  and  the 
immediately  preceding  period,  nothing  more  admirable  than  the 
spirit  which  inspires  them.  He  had  come  into  the  heart  of  a  rev- 
olution, exix)sed  to  the  same  perils  as  those  which  had  wrecked 
the  similar  movement  in  Italy.  Neither  trusting  too  much  nor  dis- 
trusting too  much,  with  a  clear  head  and  a  good  will  he  set  about 
enforci'ng  a  series  of  excellent  measures.  From  first  to  last  he 
was  engaged  in  denouncing  dissension,  in  advocating  unity,  ia 
doing  everything  that  man  could  do  to  concentrate  and  utilise  the 
disorderly  elements  with  which  he  had  to  work.  He  occupied 
himself  in  repairing  fortifications,  managing  ships,  restraining 
licence,  promoting  courtesy  between  the  foes,  and  regulating  the 
disposal  of  the  sinews  of  war. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  January,  his  last  birthday,  he 
came  from  his  room  to  Stanhope's,  and  said,  smiling,  "  You  were 
comp'aining  that  I  never  write  any  poetry  now,"  and  read  the 
familiar  stanzas  beginning — 

"  1"is  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved," 

and  ending- 

"  Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found — 
A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground. 
And  take  thy  rest." 

High  thoughts,  high  resolves  ;  but  the  brain  that  was  overtasked, 
and  the  frame  that  was  outworn,  would  be  tasked  and  worn  little 
longer.  The  lamp  of  a  life  that  had  burnt  too  fiercely  was  fiicker- 
ing'^to  its  close.  "  If  we  are  not  taken  off  with  the  sword,"  he 
writes  on  February  5,  "  we  are  like  to  march  off  with  an  ague  in 
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this  mud  basket ;  and,  to  conclude  with  a  very  bad  pun,  better 
martially  than  marsh-ally.  The  dykes  of  Holland  when  broken 
down  are  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  in  comparison  with  Mesolonghi." 
In  April,  when  it  was  too  late.  Stanhope  wrote  from  Salona,  in 
Phocis,  imploring  him  not  to  sacrifice  health,  and  perhaps  life,  "in 
that  bog." 

Byron's  house  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  exhalations  of  a  muddy 
creek,  and  his  natural  irritability  was  increased  by  a  more  than 
usually  long  ascetic  regimen.  From  the  day  of  his  arrival  in 
Greece  he  discarded  animal  food,  and  hved  mainly  on  toast,  vege- 
tables, and  cheese,  olives  and  light  wine,  at  the  rate  of  forty  paras  a 
day.  In  spile  of  his  strength  of  purpose,  his  temper  was  not 
always  proof  against  the  rapacity  and  turbulence  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  About  the  middle  of  February,  when  the  artillery 
had  been  got  into  readiness  for  the  attack  on  Lepanto — the  north- 
ern, as  Patras  was  the  southern,  gate  of  the  gulf,  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks — the  e.xpedition  was  thrown  back  by  an  unexpected 
rising  of  the  Suliotes.  These  peculiarly  froward  Greeks,  chronic- 
ally seditious  by  nature,  were  on  this  occasion,  as  afterwards  ap- 
peared, stirred  up  by  emissaries  of  Colocatroni,  who,  though  as- 
suming the  position  of  the  rival  of  Mavrocordatos,  was  simply  a 
brigand  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Morea.  Exasperation  at  this  mutiny, 
and  the  vexation  of  having  to  abandon  a  cherished  scheme,  seem  to 
have  been  the  immediately  provoking  causes  of  a  violent  convulsive 
fit  which,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  attacked  the  poet,  and  en- 
dangered his  life.  Next  day  he  was  better,  but  complained  of  weight 
in  the  head  ;  and  the  doctors  applying  leeches  too  close  to  the 
temporal  artery,  he  was  bled  till  he  fainted.  And  now  occurred 
the  last  of  those  striking  incidents  so  frequent  in  his  life,  in  refer- 
ence to  which  we  may  quote  the  joint  testimony  of  two  witnesses. 
Colonel  Stanhope  writes,  "  Soon  after  this  dreadful  paroxysm, 
when  he  was  lying  on  his  sick-bed,  with  his  whole  nervous  system 
completely  shaken,  the  mutinous  Suliotes,  covered  with  dirt  and 
splendid  attires,  broke  into  his  apartment,  brandishing  their  costly 
arms  and  loudly  demanding  their  rights.  Lord  Byron,  electrified 
by  this  unexpected  act,  seemed  to  recover  from  his  sickness  ;  and 
the  more  the  Suliotes  raged  the  more  his  calm  courage  triumpiied. 
The  scene  was  truly  sublime."  ''  It  is  impossible,"  says  Count 
Gamba,  "  to  do  justice  to  the  coolness  and  magnanimity  which  he 
displayed  upon  every  trying  occasion.  Upon  trifling  occasions  he 
was  certainly  irritable  ;  but  the  aspect  of  danger  calmed  him  in  an 
instant,  and  restored  him  tlie  free  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  his 
noble  nature.  A  more  undaunted  man  in  the  hour  of  peril  never 
breathed."  A  few  days  later,  the  riot  being  renewed,  the  disorderly 
crew  were,  on  payment  of  their  arrears,  finally  dismissed;  but 
several  of  tlie  English  artificers  under  Parry  left  about  the  same 
time,  in  fear  of  their  lives. 

On  the  4th,  the  last  of  the  long  list  of  Byron's  letters  to  Moore 
resents,  witli  some  bitterness,  the  hasty  acceptance  of  a  rumour 
tliat  he  had  been  quietly  writing  Doit  Juan  in  some  Ionian  island. 
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At  the  same  date  he  writes  to  Kennedy,  "  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
precarious  state  of  my  health.  But  it  is  proper  I  should  remain  in 
Greece,  and  it  were  better  to  die  doing  something  than  nothing." 
Visions  of  enlisting  Europe  and  America  on  behalf  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  state,  that  might  in  course  of  time  develop  itself  over 
the  realm  of  Alexander,  floated  and  gleamed  in  his  fancy ;  but  in 
his  practical  daily  procedure  the  poet  took  as  his  text  the  motto 
"festina  lente,"  insisted  on  solid  ground  under  his  feet,  and  had  no 
notion  of  sailing  balloons  over  the  sea.  With  this  view  he  discour- 
aged Stanhope's  philanthropic  and  propagandist  paper,  the  Tele- 
(^f apho,  ^.nd  disparaged  Dr.  Mayer,  its  Swiss  editor,  saying,  ''Of 
all  petty  tyrants  he  is  one  of  the  pettiest,  as  are  most  demagogues." 
Byron  ha'd  none  of  the  Sclavonic  leanings,  and  almost  personal 
hatred  of  Ottoman  rule,  of  some  of  our  statesmen  ;  but  he  saw  on 
what  side  lay  the  forces  and  the  hopes  of  the  future.  "  I  cannot  cal- 
culate," he  said  to  Gamba,  during  one  of  their  latest  rides  together, 
"to  what  a  height  Greece  may  rise.  Hitherto  it  has  been  a  sub- 
ject for  the  hvmns  and  elegies  of  fanatics  and  enthusiasts  ;  but  now 
it  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  politician.  ...  At  present  there  is 
little  difference,  in  many  respects,  between  Greeks  and  Turks,  nor 
could  there  be  ;  but  the  latter  must,  in  the  common  course  of  events, 
decline  in  power;  and  the  former  must  as  inevitably  become 
better.  .  .  .  The  English  Government  deceived  itself  at  first  in 
thinking  it  possible  to  maintain  the  Turkish  Empire  in  its  integrity ; 
but  it  cannot  be  done— that  unwieldy  mass  it  already  putrified,  and 
must  dissolve.  If  anything  like  an  equilibrium  is  to  be  upheld, 
Greece  must  be  supported."  These  words  have  been  well  char- 
acterised as  prophetic.  During  this  time  Byron  rallied  in  health, 
and  displayed  much  of  his  old  spirit,  vivacity,  and  humour,  took 
part  in  such  of  his  favou^te  amusements  as  circumstances  ad- 
mitted, fencing,  shooting,  riding,  and  playing  with  his  pet  dog  Lion. 
The  last  of  his  recorded  practical  jokes  is  his  rolling  about  cannon- 
balls,  and  shaking  the  rafters,  to  frighten  Parry  in  the  room  below 
with  the  dread  of  an  earthquake. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month,  after  being  solicited  to  ac- 
company Mavrocordatos  to  share  the  governorship  of  the  Morea, 
he  made  an  appointment  to  meet  Colonel  Stanhope  and  Odysseus 
at  Salona,  but  was  prevented  from  keeping  it  by  violent  floods 
which  blocked  up  the  communication.  On  the  30th  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Mesolonghi.  On  the  3rd  of 
April  he  intervened  to  prevent  an  Italian  private,  guilty  of  theft, 
from  being  flogged  by  order  of  some  German  officers.  On  the  9th, 
exhilarated  by  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Leigh  with  good  accounts  of  her 
own  and  Ada's  healtli,  he  took  a  long  ride  with  Gamba  and  a  few 
of  the  remaining  Suliotes,  and  after  being  violently  heated,  and  then 
drenched  in  a  heavy  shower,  persisted  in  returning  home  in  a  boat, 
remarking  with*  a  laugh,  in  answer  to  remonstrance,  "  I  should 
make  a  pretty  soldier  if  I  were  to  care  for  sucii  a  trifle."  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  he  had  caught  his  death.  Almost  imme- 
diately on  his  return  he  was  seized  with  shiverings  and  violent  pain. 
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The  next  day  he  rose  as  usual,  and  had  his  last  ride  in  the  olive 
woods.  On  the  nth  a  rheumatic  fever  set  in.  On  the  14th, 
Bruno's  skill  being  exhausted,  it  was  proposed  to  call  Dr.  Thomas 
from  Zante,  but  a  hurricane  prevented  any  ship  being  sent.  On 
the  15th,  another  physician,  Mr.  Milligen,  suggested  bleeding  to 
allay  the  fever,  but  Byron  held  out  against  it,  quoting  Dr.  Reid  to 
the  effect  that  "less  slaughter  is  effected  by  the  lance  than  the 
lancet — that  minute  instrument  of  mighty  mischief ;  "  and  saying  to 
Bruno,  "  If  my  hour  is  come  I  shall  die,  whether  I  lose  my  blood 
or  keep  it."  Next  morning  Milligen  induced  him  to  yield,  by  a 
suggestion  of  the  possible  loss  of  his  reason.  Throwing  out  his 
arm,  he  cried,  "  There !  you  are,  I  see,  a  d — d  set  of  butchers. 
Take  away  as  much  blood  as  you  like,  and  have  done  with  it." 
The  remedy,  repeated  on  the  following  day  with  blistering,  was 
either  too  late  or  ill-advised.  On  the  i8th  he  saw  more  doctors, 
but  was  manifestly  sinking,  amid  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  at- 
tendants who  could  not  understand  each  other's  language.  In  his 
last  hours  his  delirium  bore  him  to  the  field  of  arms.  He  fancied 
he  was  leading  the  attack  on  Lepanto,  and  was  heard  exclaiming, 
"Forwards!  forwards!  follow  me!"  Who  is  not  reminded  of 
another  death-bed,  not  reinote  in  time  from  his,  and  the  Tcte 
d'arinde  of  the  great  Emperor  who  with  the  great  Poet  divided  the 
wonder  of  Europe  ?  The  stormy  vision  passed,  and  his  thoughts 
reverted  home.  "Go  to  my  sister,"  he  faltered  out  to  Fletcher ; 
"  tell  her — go  to  Lady  Byron — you  will  see  her,  and  say  " — nothing 
more  could  be  heard  but  broken  ejaculations  :  "  Augusta — Ada — 
my  sister,  my  child.  lo  lascio  qualche  cosa  di  caro  nel  mondo. 
For  the  rest,  I  am  content  to  die."  At  six  on  the  evening  of  the 
1 8th  he  uttered  his  last  words,  "  Je? /xe  w  xaOtud£.iv  ;  "  and  on  the 
19th  he  passed  away. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  such  a  national  lamentation.  By 
order  of  Mavrocordatos,  thirty-seven  guns — one  for  each  year  of 
the  poet's  life — were  fired  from  the  battery,  and  answered  by  the 
Turks  from  Patras  with  an  exultant  volley.  All  offices,  tribunals, 
and  shops  were  shut,  and  a  general  mourning  for  twenty-one  days  pro- 
claimed. Stanhope  wrote,  on  hearing  the  news,  "  England  has  lost 
her  brightest  genius — Greece  her  noblest  friend;"  and  Trelawny, 
on  coming  to  Mesolonghi,  heard  nothing  in  the  streets  but  "  Byron 
is  dead  !  "  like  a  bell  tolling  tiirough  the  silence  and  the  gloom. 
Intending  contributors  to  the  cause  of  Greece  turned  back  when 
they  iieard  the  tidings,  that  seemed  to  them  to  mean  she  was  head- 
less. Her  cities  contended  for  the  body,  as  of  old  for  the  birth  of 
a  poet.  Athens  wished  him  to  rest  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus. 
The  funeral  service  was  performed  at  Mesolonghi.  But  on  the  2nd 
of  May  the  embalmed  remains  left  Zante,  and  on  the  29th  arrived 
in  the  L)owns.  His  relatives  applied  for  permission  to  have  them 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  it  was  refu.fed  ;  and  on  the 
l6th  July  they  were  conveyed  to  the  village  church  of  Hucknall. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CHARACTERISTICS,  AND  PLACE  IN  LITERATURE, 

Lord  Jeffrey  at  the  close  of  a  once-famous  review  quaintly 
laments  :  "The  tuneful  quartos  of  Southey  are  already  little  better 
than  lumber,  and  the  rich  melodies  of  Keats  and  Shelley,  and  the 
fantastical  emphasis  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  plebeian  pathos  of 
Crabbe,  are  melting  fast  from  the  field  of  our  vision.  The  novels 
of  Scott  have  put  out  his  poetry,  and  the  blazing  star  of  Byron 
himself  is  receding  from  its  place  of  pride."  Of  the  poets  of  the 
early  part  of  this  century  Lord  John  Russell  thought  Byron  the 
greatest;  then  Scott;  then  Moore.  "Such  an  opinion,"  wrote  a 
AW/^J^a/ reviewer,  in  1S60,  "  is  not  worth  a  refutation  ;  we  only 
smile  at  it."  Nothing  in  the  history  of  literature  is  more  curious 
than  the  shifting  of  the  standard  of  excellence,  which  so  perplexes 
criticism.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  matter  is  the 
frequent  return  to  power  of  the  once  discarded  potentates.  Byron 
is  resuming  his  place  :  his  spirit  has  come  again  to  our  atmos- 
phere ;  and  every  budding  critic,  as  in  1820,  feels  called  on  to  pro- 
nounce a  verdict  on  his  genius  and  character.  The  present  times 
are,  in  many  respects,  an  aftermath  of  the  first  quarter  of  llie 
century  which  was  an  era  of  revolt,  of  doubt,  of  storm.  There 
succeeded  an  era  of  exhaustion,  of  quiescence,  of  reflection.  Tiie 
first  years  of  the  third  quarter  saw  a  revival  of  turbulence  and 
agitation;  and,  more  than  our  fathers,  we  are  inclined  to  sym- 
pathise with  our  grandfathers.  Macaulay  has  popularised  the 
story  of  the  change  of  literary  dynasty  which  in  our  island  marked 
the  close  of  the  last,  and  the  first  two  decades  of  the  present, 
hundred  years. 

The  corresponding  artistic  revolt  on  the  continent  was  closely 
connected  with  changes  in  the  political  world.  The  originators  of 
the  romantic  literature  in  Italy,  for  the  most  part,  died  in  Spiel- 
berg or  in  exile.  The  same  revolution  which  levelled  the  Bastille, 
and  converted  Versailles  and  the  Trianon — the  classic  school  m 
stone  and  terrace — into  a  moral  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  drove 
the  models  of  the  so-called  Augustan  ages  into  a  museum  of 
antiquarians.  In  our  own  country,  the  movement  initiated  by 
Chatterton,  Cowper,  and  Burns  was  carried  out  by  two  classes  of 
great  writers.  They  agreed  in  opposing  freedom  to  formality  ;  in 
substituting  for  the  old  new   aims  and  methods ;  in  preferring  a 
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grain  of  mother  wit  to  a  peck  of  clerisy.  They  broke  with  the  old 
school,  as  Protestantism  liroke  with  the  old  Church  ;  but,  like  the 
sects,  they  separated  again.  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Coleridge, 
while  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  literary  precedents  of  the  past, 
submitted  themselves  to  a  self-imposed  law.  The  partialities  of 
their  maturity  were  towards  things  settled  and  regulated;  their 
favourite  virtues,  endurance  and  humility  ;  their  conformity  to 
established  institutions  was  the  basis  of  a  new  Conservatism.  The 
others  were  the  Radicals  of  the  movement :  they  practically  ac- 
knowledged no  law  but  their  own  inspiration".  Dissatisfied  with  the 
existing  order,  their  sympathies  were  with  strong  will  and  passion 
and  defiant  independence.  These  found  their  master-types  in 
Slielley  and  in  Byron. 

A  reaction  is  always  an  extreme.  Lollards,  Puritans,  Coven- 
anters were  in  some  respects  nauseous  antidotes  to  ecclesiastical 
corruption.  The  ruins  of  the  Scotch  cathedrals  and  of  the  French 
nobility  are  warnings  at  once  against  the  excess  that  provokes  and 
the  excess  that  avenges.  The  revolt  against  the  ancien  fegiine  in 
letters  made  possible  the  Ode  that  is  the  high-tide  mark  of  modern 
English  inspiration,  but  it  was  parodied  in  page  on  page  of  maund- 
ering rusticity.  Byron  saw  the  danger,  but  was  borne  headlong  by 
the  rapids.  Hence  the  anomalous  contrast  between  his  theories 
and  his  performance.  Both  Wordsworth  and  Byron  were  bitten  by 
Rousseau  ;  but  the  former  is,  at  furthest,  a  Girondin.  The  latter, 
acting  like  Danton  on  the  motto  "  L'audace,  I'audace,  toujours 
I'audace,"  sighs  after  Henri  Qiintre  et  Gahriille.  There  is  more 
of  the  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution  in  Don  Juan  than  in  all  the 
works  of  the  author's  contemporaries;  but  his  criticism  is  that  of 
Boileau,  and  when  deliberate  is  generally  absurd.  He  never  re- 
cognised  tiie  meaning  of  the  artistic  movement  of  liis  age,  and 
overvalued  tiiose  of  his  works  which  the  Unities  helped  to  destroy. 
He  hailed  Gilford  as  his  Magnus  Apollo,  and  put  Rogers  next  to 
Scott  in  his  comical  pyramid.  "  Chaucer,"  he  writes,  "  I  think 
obscene  and  contemptible."  He  could  see  no  merit  in  Spenser, 
preferred  Tasso  to  Milton,  and  called  the  old  English  dramatists 
"  mad  and  turbid  mountebanks."  In  the  same  spirit  he  writes: 
"  In  the  time  of  Pope  it  was  all  Horace;  now  it  is  ail  Claudian." 
He  saw — what  fanatics  had  begun  to  deny — that  Pope  was  a  great 
writer,  and  the  "  angel  of  reasonableness,"  the  strong  common 
sense  of  both,  was  a  link  between  them  ;  but  the  expressions  he  uses 
during  his  controversy  with  Bowles  look  like  jests,  till  we  are  con- 
vincecl  of  his  earnestness  by  his  anger.  "  Neither  time,  nor  distance, 
nor  grief,  nor  age  can  ever  diminish  my  veneration  for  him  who  is 
the  great  moral  poet  of  all  times,  of  all  climes,  of  all  feelings,  and 
of  all  stages  of  existence.  .  .  .  Your  whole  generation  are  not 
worth  a  canto  of  the  Dunciad,  or  anything  that  is  his."  All  the 
wiiile  he  was  himself  writing  prose  and  verse,  in  grasp,  if  not  in 
vigour  as  far  1  eyond  the  stretch  of  Pope,  as  Pope  is  in  "  worth  and 
wit  and  sense  "  removed  above  his  mimics.  The  point  of  the  par- 
adox is   not  merely  that  he  deserted,  but  that  he  sometimes  imi- 
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tated  his  model,  and  when  he  did  so,  failed.  Macaulay's  judg- 
ment, that  "  personal  taste  led  him  to  the  eighteenth  century,  thirst 
for  praise  to  the  nineteenth,"  is  quite  at  fault.  There  can  he  no 
doubt  that  Byron  loved  praise  as  much  as  he  affected  to  despise 
it.  His  note,  on  reading  the  Quarterly  on  his  dramas,  '•  I  am  the 
most  unpopular  man  in  England,"  is  like  the  cry  of  a  child 
under  chastisement ;  but  he  had  little  affinity,  moral  or  artistic, 
with  the  spirit  of  our  so-called  Augustans,  and  his  determination 
to  admire  them  was  itself  rebellious.  Again  we  are  reminded  of 
his  phrase,  "  I  am  of  the  opposition."  His  vanity  and  pride  were 
perpetually  struggling  for  the  mastery,  and  though  he  thirsted  for 
popularity  he  was  bent  on  compelling  it ;  so  he  warred  with  the 
literary  impulse  of  which  he  was  the  child. 

Byron  has  no  relation  to  the  master-minds  whose  works  reflect 
a  nation  or  an  era,  and  who  keep  their  own  secrets.  His  verse  and 
prose  is  alike  biographical,  and  the  inequalities  of  his  style  are 
those  of  his  career.  He  lived  in  a  glass  case,  and  could  not  hide 
himself  by  his  habit  of  burning  blue  lights.  He  was  too  great  to  do 
violence  to  his  nature,  which  was  not  great  enough  to  be  really 
consistent.  It  was  thus  natural  for  him  to  pose  as  the  spokesman  of 
two  ages — as  a  critic  and  as  an  autlior  ;  and  of  two  orders  of  society 
— as  a  peer,  and  as  a  poet  of  revolt.  Sincere  in  both,  he  could 
nev(?y  forget  the  one  character  in  the  other.  To  the  last  he  was  an 
aristocrat  in  sentiment,  a  democrat  in  opinion.  "  Vulgarity,''  he 
writes,  with  a  pithy  half-trutii,  "is  far  worse  than  downright  black- 
guardism ;  for  the  latter  comprehends  wit,  humour,  and  strong 
sense  at  all  times,  while  the  former  is  a  sad  abortive  attempt  at  all 
things,  signifying  nothing."  He  could  never  reconcile  himself  to 
the  English  radicals  ;  and  it  has  been  acutely  remarked  that  part 
of  his  final  interest  in  Greece  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  found  it  a 
country  of  classic  memories,  "  wiiere  a  man  might  be  the  champion 
of  liberty  without  soiling  himself  in  the  arena."  He  owed  much  of 
his  early  influence  to  the  fact  of  his  moving  in  the  circles  of  rank 
and  fashion;  but  though  himself  steeped  in  the  prejudices  of  caste, 
he  struck  at  tJiem  at  times  with  fatal  force.  Aristocracy  is  the  in- 
dividual asserting  a  vital  distinction  between  itself  and  "the  muck 
o'  the  world."  Byron's  heroes  all  rebel  against  the  associative 
tendency  of  the  nineteenth  centurv;  they  are  self-worshippers  at 
war  with  societv;  but  most  of  them  come  to  bad  ends.  He  ma- 
ligned himself  in  those  caricatures,  and  has  given  more  of  himself 
in  describing  one  whom  with  special  significance  we  call  a  brother 
poet.  "Allen,"  he  writes  in  1813,  "has  lent  me  a  quantity  of 
Burns's  unpublished  letters.  ..  .What  an  antithetical  mind! — ten- 
derness, roughness — delicacy,  coarseness — sentiment,  sensuality — 
soaring  and  grovelling — dirt  and  deity — all  mixed  up  in  that  one 
compound  of  inspired  clay!"  We  have  only  to  add  to  these  an- 
titheses, in  applying  them  with  slight  modification  to  the  writer. 
Byron  had,  on  occasion,  more  self-control  than  Burns,  who  yielded 
to  everv  thirst  or  gust,  and  could  never  have  lived  the  life  of  the 
soldier  at  Mesolonghi ;    but,  partly  owing  to  meanness,  partly  to  a 
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sound  instinct,  his  memory  has  been  severely  dealt  with.  The  fact 
of  his  being  a  nobleman  helped  to  make  him  famous,  but  it  also 
helped  to  make  him  hated.  No  doubt  il  half  spoiled  him  in  making 
him  a  show ;  and  the  circumstance  has  suggested  the  remark  of  a 
humourist,  that  it  is  as  hard  for  a  lord  to  be  a  perfect  gentleman  as 
for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  needle's  eye.  But  it  also  exposed  to 
the  rancours  of  jealousy  a  man  who  had  nearly  everything  but  domes- 
tic happiness  to  excite  that  most  corroding  of  literary  passions; 
and  when  he  got  out  of  gear  he  became  the  quarry  of  Spenser's 
"  blatant  beast."  On  the  other  hand,  Burns  was,  beneath  his  dis- 
gust at  Ho.y  Fairs  and  Willies,  sincerely  reverential ;  much  of 
Don  Juan  would  have  seemed  to  him  "  an  atheist's  laugh,"  and — 
a  more  certain  superiority — he  was  absolutely  frank. 

Byron,  like  Pope,  was  given  to  playing  monkey-like  tricks, 
mostly  harmless,  but  offensive  to  their  victims.  His  peace  of 
mind  was  dependent  on  what  people  would  say  of  him,  to  a  degree 
unusual  even  in  the  irritable  race;  and  when  they  spoke  ill  he  was, 
again  like  Pope,  essentially  vindictive.  The  Bards  and  Reviewers 
beats  about,  where  the  lines  to  Atticus  transfix  with  Philoctetes' 
arrows ;  but  they  are  due  to  a  like  impulse.  Byron  affected  to 
contemn  the  world ;  but,  say  what  he  would,  he  cared  too  much  for 
it.  He  had  a  genuine  love  of  solitude  as  an  alternative;  but  he 
could  not  subsist  without  society,  and,  Shelley  tells  us,  wherever 
he  went,  became  the  nucleus  of  it.  He  sprang  up  again  when 
flung  to  the  earth,  but  he  never  attained  to  the  disdain  he  desired. 

We  find  him  at  once  munificent  and  careful  about  money; 
calmly  asleep  amid  a  crowd  of  trembling  sailors,  yet  never  going 
to  ride  without  a  nervous  caution  ;  defying  augury,  yet  seriously 
disturbed  by  a  gipsy's  prattle.  He  could  be  the  most  genial  of 
comrades,  the  most  considerate  of  masters,  and  he  secured  the  de- 
votion of  his  servants,  as  of  his  friends ;  but  he  was  too  overbear- 
ing to  form  many  equal  friendships,  and  apt  to  be  ungenerous  to 
his  real  rivals.  His  shifting  attitude  towards  Lady  Byron,  his  wav- 
ering purposes,  his  impulsive  acts,  are  a  part  of  the  character  we 
trace  tlirough  all  his  life  and  work — a  strange  mixture  of  magnanim- 
ity and  brutality,  of  laughter  and  tears,  consistent  in  nothing  but 
his  passion  and  his  pride,  yet  redeeming  all  his  defects  by  liis 
graces,  and  wearing  a  greatness  that  his  errors  can  only  half 
obscure. 

Alternately  the  idol  and  the  horror  of  his  contemporaries,  Byron 
was,  during  his  life,  feared  and  respected  as  "the  grand  Napoleon 
of  the  realms  of  rhyme."  His  works  were  the  events  of  the  literary 
world.  The  cliief  among  them  were  translated  into  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian.  Danish,  Polish,  Russian,  Spanish.  On  the  publica- 
tion of  Moore's  Life,  Lord  Macaulay  had  no  hesitation  in  referring 
to  Byron  "  as  the  most  celebrated  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth 
century."  Nor  have  we  now ;  but  in  the  interval  between  1840-- 
1870  It  was  the  fashion  to  talk  of  him  as  a  sentimentalist,  a 
romancer,  a  shallow  wit,  a  nine  days'  wonder,  a  poet  for  "  green 
unknowing  youth."     It  was  a  reaction  such  as  leads  us  to  disestab- 
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lish  the  heroes  of  our  crude  imaginations  till  we  learn  that  to 
admire  nothing  is  as  sure  a  sign  of  immaturity  as  to  admire  every- 
thing. 

The  weariness,  if  not  disgust,  induced  by  a  throng  of  more  than 
usually  absurd  imitators,  enabled  Mr.  Carlyle,  the  poet's  successor 
in  literary   influence,   more  effectively  to  lead  the  counter-revolt. 
"  In  my  mind,"  writes  this  critic,  in  1839,  "  Byron  has  been  sinking 
at  an  accelerated  rate  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  has  now  reached 
a  very  low  level. .  .  .His  fame  has  been  very  great,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  it  is  to  endure ;  neither  does  that  make  him  great.     No  gen- 
uine productive  thought  was  ever  revealed  by  him  to  mankind.     He 
taught  me  nothing  that  I  had  not  again  to  forget."     The  refrain  of 
Carlyle's  advice  during  the  most  active  years  of  his  criticism  was, 
"  Close  thy  Byron,  open  thy  Goethe."      We  do  so,  and  find  that 
the  refrain  of  Goethe's  advice  in  reference  to  Byron  is—"  Noc- 
turni  versate  manu,  versate  diurni."      He  urged  Eckermann  to 
study  English  that  he  might  read  him  ;  remarking,  "  A  chnrncter  of 
such  eminence  has  never  existed  before,  and  probal)]y  will  never 
come  again.     The  beauty  of  Cain  is  such  as  we  shall  not  .see  a  sec- 
ond time  in  the   world ....  Byron  issues  from  the  sea-waves  ever 
fresh.      I  did  right  to  present  him  with  that  monument  of  love  in 
Helena.     I  could  not  make  use  of  any  man  as  the  representative 
of  the  modern  poetic   era  except  him,  who  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  genius  of  our  century."     Again  :  "Tasso's 
epic   has   maintained    its   fame,   but    Byron  is   the  burning  bush 
which  reduces    the   cedar  of    Lebanon  to  ashes.... The   English 
may  think  of  him  as  they  please ;  this  is  certain,  they  can  show 
no  (living)  poet  who  is  to  be  compared  to  him. . .  .But  he  is  too 
worldly.     Contrast  Macheth  and  Beppo,  where  you  are  in  a  nefa- 
rious empirical  world.     On  Eckermann's  doubting  "  whether  there 
is  a  gain  for  pure  culture  in  Byron's  work,"  Goethe  conclusively 
replies,  "There  I  must  contradict  you.     The  audacity  and  grand- 
eur of  Byron  must  certainly  tend  towards  culture.    We  should  take 
care   not  to  be  always  looking  for  it  in  the   decidedly  pure  and 
moral.     Everything  that  is  great  promotes  cultivation,  as  soon  as 
we  are  aware  of  it." 

This  verdict  of  the  Olympian  as  against  the  verdict  of  the  Titan 
is  interesting  in  itself,  and  as  being  the  verdict  of  the  whole  con- 
tinental world  of  letters.  "What,"  exclaims  Castelar,  "does 
Spain  not  owe  to  Byron  ?  From  his  mouth  come  our  hopes  and 
fears.  He  has  baptized  us  with  his  blood.  There  is  no  one  with 
whose  being  some  song  of  his  is  not  woven.  His  life  is  like  a 
funeral  torch  over  our  graves."  Mazzini  takes  up  the  same  tune 
for  Italy.  Stendhal  speaks  of  Byron's  "  Apollonic  power  ;  "  and 
Sainte  Beuve  writes  to  the  same  intent,  with  some  judicious 
caveats.  M.  Taine  concludes  his.  survey  of  the  romantic  move- 
ment with  the  remark  :  "  In  this  splendiil  effort,  the  greatest  are 
exhausted.  One  alone — Byron— attains  the  summit.  He  is  so 
great  and  so  English,  that  from  liim  alone  we  shall  learn  more 
truths  of  his  country  and  his  age  than  from  all  the  rest  together." 
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Dr.  Elze   ranks  the  author  of  Harold  and   Juan  among  the  four 
greatest  English  poets,  and  claims  for  him  the  intellectual  parent' 
age  of  Lamartine  and  Musset  in   France,  of  Espronceda  in  Spain, 
of  Puschkin  in  Russia,  with  some    modifications,  of   Heine  in  Ger- 
many, of  Berchet  and  others  in  Italy.     So  many  voices  of  so  vari- 
ous countries  cannot  be  simply  set  aside  :  unless  we  wrap  our- 
selves in  an  insolent  insularism,  we  are  ijound  at  least  to  ask  what 
is  the  meaning  of  their  concurrent  testimony.     Foreign  judgments 
can  manifestly  have  little  weight  on  matters  of  form,  and  not  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  critics  is  sufficiently  alive  to  the  egregious 
shortcomings  which  Byron  himself  recognised.     That  he  loses  al- 
most nothing  by  translation  is  a  compliment  to  the  man,  a  dispar- 
agement to  the  artist.     Scarce  a  page  of  his  verse  even  aspires  to 
perfection  ;  hardly  a  stanza  will  bear  the  minute  word-by-word  dis- 
section which  only  brings  into  clearer  view  the  delicate  touches  of 
Keats  or  Tennyson  ;    his   pictures  with   a  big  brush  were  never 
meant  for  the  microscope.     Here  the  contrast  between  his  theo- 
retic worsliip  of  his  idol  and  his  own   practice  reaches  a  climax. 
If,  as  he  professed  to  believe,  "the  best  poet  is  he  who  best  exe- 
cutes his  work,"  then  he  is  hardly  a  poet  at  all.     He  is  habitually 
rapid  and  slovenly ;  an  improvisatore  on  the  spot  where  his  fancy 
is   kindled,  writing  currente  calamo,  and  disdaining  the  "art  to 
blot."     "I   can  never  recast  anything.     I  am  like   the  tiger;  if  I 
miss  the  first  spring,  I  go  grumbling  back  to  my  jungle."     He  said 
to  Medwin,  "  Blank  verse  is  the  most  difficult,  because  every  line 
must  be  good."     Consequently,  his  own  blank  verse  is  always  de- 
fective— sometimes   execrable.      No   one   else — except,   perhaps, 
Wordsworth — who  could  write  so  well,   could  also  write  so  ill. 
This  fact  in  Byron's  case  seems  due  not  to  mere  carelessness,  but 
to  incapacity.     Something  seems  to  stand  behind  him,   like  the 
slave  in  tiie  chariot,  to  check  the  current  of  his  highest  thought. 
The  glow  of  his  fancy  fades  with  the  suddenness  of  a  southern 
sunset.     His  best  inspirations  are  spoilt  by  the  interruption  of  in- 
congruous commonplace.     He  had  none  of  the  guardian  delicacy 
of  taste,  or  the  thirst  after  completeness,  which  mark  the  consum- 
mate artist.     He  is  more  nearly  a  dwarf  Shakspeare  than  a  giant 
Pope.     This  defect  was  most  mischievous  where  he  was  weakest, 
in  his  dramas  and  his  lyrics,  least  so  where  he  was  strongest,  in 
his  mature  satires.     It  is  almost  transmuted  into  an  excellence  in 
the  greatest  of  these,  which  is  by  design  and  in  detail  a  temple  of 
incongruity. 

If  we  turn  from  his  manner  to  his  matter,  we  cannot  claim  for 
Byron  any  absolute  originality.  His  sources  have  been  found  in 
Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Chateaubriand,  Beaumarchais,  Lauzun,  Gibbon, 
Bayle,  St.  Pierre,  Alfieri,  Casti,  Cuvier,  La  Bruyere,  Wieland, 
Swift,  Sterne,  Le  Sage,  Goethe,  scraps  of  the  classics,  and  the 
Book  of  Job.  Absolute  originality  in  a  late  age  is  only  possible 
to  the  hermit,  the  lunatic,  or  the  sensation  novelist.  Byron,  like 
the  rovers  before  Minos,  was  not  ashamed  of  his  piracy.  He 
transferred  the  random  prose  of  his  own  letters  and  journals  to  his 
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dramas,  and  with  the  same  complacency  made  use  of  the  notes 
jotted  down  from  other  writers  as  he  sailed  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
But  he  made  them  his  own  by  re-casting  the  rough  ore  into  bell- 
metal.  He  brewed  a  cauldron  like  that  of  Macbeth's  witches,  and 
from  it  arose  the  images  of  crowned  kings.  If  he  did  not  bring  a 
new  idea  into  the  world,  he  quadrupled  the  force  of  existing  ideas 
and  scattered  them  far  and  wide.  Southern  critics  have  main- 
tained that  he  had  a  southern  nature,  and  was  in  his  true  element 
on  the  Lido  or  under  an  Andalusian  night.  Others  dwell  on  the 
Enghsh  pride  that  went  along  with  his  Italian  habits  and  Greek 
sympathies.  The  truth  is,  he  had  the  power  of  making  himself 
poetically  everywhere  at  home ;  and  this,  along  with  the  fact  of 
all  his  writings  being  perfectly  intelligible,  is  the  secret  of  his  Eu- 
ropean influence.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the  world  ;  because  he  not 
only  painted  the  environs,  but  reflected  the  passions  and  aspira- 
tions of  every  scene  amid  which  he  dwelt. 

A  disparaging  critic  has  said,  "  Byron  is  nothing  without  his 
descriptions."  The  remark  only  emphasises  the  fact  that  his 
genius  was  not  dramatic.  All  non-dramatic  art  is  concerned  with 
bringing  before  us  pictures  of  the  world,  the  value  of  which  lies 
half  in  tlieir  truth,  half  in  the  amount  of  human  interest  with  which 
they  are  invested.  To  scientific  accuracy  few  poets  can  lay  claim, 
and  Bvron  less  than  most;  but  the  general  truth  of  his  descrip- 
tions is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  travelled  in  the  same  coun- 
tries. The  Greek  verses  of  his  first  pilgrimage — e.  ^.,  the  ni^ht 
scene  on  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  many  of  the  Albanian  sketches,  with 
much  of  the  Siege  of  Corinth  and  the  Giaour — have  been  invaria- 
bly commended  for  their  vivid  realism.  Attention  has  been  es- 
pecially directed  to  the  lines  in  the  Corsair  beginning — 

"  But,  lo  1  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain," 

as  being  the  veritable  voice  of  one 

"  Spell-bound,  within  the  clustering  Cyclades." 

The  opening  lines  of  the  same  canto,  transplanted  from  the  Curse 
0/  Minerva,  are  even  more  suggestive  : — 

"  Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 
Along  Morea's  hill  the  setting  sun, 
Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright. 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light,"  &c. 

In  the  same  way,  the  later  cantos  of  Harold  Art  steeped  in  Switz- 
erland and  in  Italy.  Byron's  genius,  it  is  true,  required  a  stimu- 
lus ;  it  could  not  have  revelled  among  the  daisies  of  Chaucer,  or 
pastured  by  the  banks  of  the  Doon  or  the  Ouse,  or  thriven  among 
the  Lincolnshire  fens.  He  had  a  sincere,  if  somewhat  exclusive, 
delight  in  the  storms  and  crags  that  seemed  to  respond  to  his  pa- 
ture  and  to  his  age.  There  is  no  affectation  in  the  expression  oi 
the  wish,  "O  that  the  d§sert  were  my  dwelling-place !  "  though  we 
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know  that  the  writer  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  still  craved 
for  the  gossip  of  the  clubs.     It  only  shows  that — 

"Two  desires  toss  about 
The  poet's  feverish  blood  ; 
One  drives  him  to  the  world  without, 
And  one  to  solitude." 

Of  Byron's  two  contemporary  rivals,  Wordsworth  had  no  fever- 
ish blood  ;  nothing  drove  him  to  the  world  without ;  consequently 
his  "  eyes  avert  their  ken  from  half  of  human  fate,"  and  his  influ- 
ence, though  perennial,  will  always  be  limited.  He  conquered 
England  from  his  hills  and  lakes  ;  but  his  spirit  has  never  crossed 
the  Straits  which  he  thought  too  narrow.  The  other,  with  a  fever 
in  his  veins,  calmed  it  in  the  sea  and  in  the  cloud,  and,  in  some 
degree  because  of  his  very  excellencies,  has  failed  as  yet  to  mark 
the  world  at  large.  The  poets'  poet,  the  cynosure  of  enthusiasts, 
he  bore  the  banner  of  the  forlorn  hope ;  but  Byron,  with  his  feet 
of  clay,  led  the  ranks.  Shelley,  as  pure  a  philanthropist  as  St. 
Francis  or  Howard,  could  forget  mankind,  and,  like  his  Adona'is, 
become  one  with  nature.  Byron,  who  professed  to  hate  his  fel- 
lows, was  of  them  even  more  than  for  them,  and  so  appealed  to 
them  through  a  broader  sympathy,  and  held  them  with  a  firmer 
hand.  By  virtue  of  his  passion,  as  well  as  his  power,  he  was  en- 
abled to  represent  the  human  tragedy  in  which  he  played  so  many 
parts,  and  to  which  his  external  universe  of  cloudless  moons, 
and  vales  of  evergreen,  and  lightning-riven  peaks,  are  but  the  vari- 
ous background.  He  set  tlie  "anguish,  doubt,  desire,"  the  whole 
chaos  of  his  age,  to  a  music  whose  thunder-roll  seems  to  have 
inspired  the  opera  of  Lohengrin — a  music  not  designed  to  teach  or 
to  satisfy  "  the  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur,"  but  which  will  con- 
tinue to  arouse  and  delight  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men. 

Madame  de  Stafl  said  to  Byron,  at  Ouchy,  "  It  does  not  do  to 
war  with  the  world:  the  world  is  too  strong  for  the  individual." 
Goethe  only  gives  a  more  philosophic  form  to  this  counsel  when 
he  remarks  01  the  poet,  "  He  put  himself  into  a  false  position  by 
his  assaults  on  Church  and  State.  His  discontent  ends  in  nega- 
tion. ...  If  I  call  bad  bad,  what  do  I  gain  ?  But  if  I  call  good 
bad,  I  do  mischief."  The  answer  is  obvious  ;  as  long  as  men  call 
bad  good,  there  is  a  call  for  iconoclasts :  half  the  reforms  of  the 
world  have  begun  in  negation.  Such  comments  also  point  to  the 
common  error  of  trying  to  make  men  other  than  they  are  by  lec- 
turing them.  The  scion  of  a  long  line  of  lawless  bloods — a  Scan- 
dinavian Berserker,  if  there  ever  was  one — the  literary  heir  of  the 
Eddas — was  specially  created  to  wage  that  war — to  smite  the  con- 
ventionality which  is  the  tyrant  of  England  with  the  hammer  of 
Thor,  and  to  sear  with  the  sarcasm  of  Mephistopheles  the  hollow 
hypocrisy — sham  taste,  sham  morals,  sham  religion — of  the  society 
by  which  he  was  surrounded  and  infected,  and  which  all  but  suc- 
ceeded in  seducing  him.     But  for  the  ethereal  essence — 

•'  The  fount  of  fiery  life 
Whidi  scrvc.'d  for  that  Titanic  strife," 
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Byron  would  have  been  merely  a  more  melodious  Moore  and  a 
more  accomplished  Brummell.  But  the  caged  lion  was  only  half 
tamed,  and  his  continual  growls  were  his  redemption.  His  rest- 
lessness was  the  sign  of  a  yet  unbroken  will.  He  fell  and  rose, 
and  fell  again;  but  never  gave  up  the  struggle  that  keeps  alive,  if 
it  does  not  save,  the  soul.  His  greatness,  as  well  as  hi3  weakness, 
lay  in  the  fact  that  from  boyhood  battle  was  the  breath  of  his  being. 
To  tell  him  not  to  fight  was  like  telling  Wordsworth  not  to  reflect, 
or  Shelley  not  to  sing.  His  instrument  is  a  trumpet  of  challenge  ; 
and  he  lived,  as  he  appropriately  died,  in  the  progress  of  an  unac- 
complished campaign.  His  work  is  neither  perfect  architecture 
nor  fine  mosaic ;  but,  like  that  of  his  intellectual  ancestors,  the 
elder  Elizabethans  whom  he  perversely  maligned,  it  is  all  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  action  and  of  enterprise. 

In  good  portraits  his  head  has  a  lurid  look,  as  if  it  had  been  at 
a  higher  temperature  that  that  of  other  men.  That  high  tempera- 
ture was  the  source  of  his  inspiration,  and  the  secret  of  a  spell 
which,  during  his  life,  commanded  homage  and  drew  forth  love. 
Mere  artists  are  often  manikins.  Byron's  brilliant  though  unequal 
genius  was  subordinate  to  the  power  of  his  personality ;  he 

"  Had  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world — '  This  was  a  mah.'  " 

We  may  learn  much  from  him  still,  when  we  have  ceased  to  dis- 
parage, as  our  fathers  ceased  to  idolise,  a  name  in  which  there  is 
so  much  warning  and  so  much  example. 


THE  END. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE, 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  this  little  book  has  been 
taken  in  one  form  or  other  from  Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
ten  volumes.  No  introduction  to  Scott  would  be  worth  much  in  which 
that  course  was  not  followed.  Indeed,  excepting  Sir  Walter's  own  writ- 
ings, there  is  hardly  any  other  great  source  of  information  about  him; 
and  that  is  so  full,  that  hardly  anything  needful  to  illustrate  the  subject  of 
Scott's  life  remains  untouched.  As  regards  the  only  matters  of  contro- 
versy,— Scott's  relations  to  the  Ballantynes,  I  have  taken  care  to  check 
Mr.  Lockhart's  statements  by  reading  those  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Ballantyne  brothers ;  but  with  this  exception,  Sir  Walter's  own  works  and 
Lockhart's  life  of  him  are  the  great  authorities  concerning  his  character 
and  his  story. 

Just  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  expressing  to  the  late  Mr.  Hope 
Scott  the  great  delight  which  the  perusal  of  Lockhart's  life  of  Sir  Walter 
had  given  him,  wrote,  "  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  am  vaguely  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  has  never  had  a  really  wide  circulation.  If  so,  it  is  the 
saddest  pity,  and  I  should  greatly  like  (without  any  censure  on  its  present 
length)  to  see  published  an  abbreviation  of  it."  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not 
then  know  that  as  long  ago  as  1848  Mr.  Lockhart  did  himself  prepare  such 
an  abbreviation,  in  which  the  original  eighty-four  chapters  were  compressed 
into  eighteen, — though  the  abbreviation  contained  additions  as  well  as 
compressions.  But  even  this  abridgment  is  itself  a  bulky  volume  of 
800  pages,  containing,  I  should  think,  considerably  more  than  a  third  of 
the  reading  in  the  original  ten  volumes,  and  is  not,  therefore,  very  likely 
to  be  preferred  to  the  completer  work.  In  some  respects  I  hope  that  this 
introduction  may  supply,  better  than  that  bulky  abbreviation,  what  Mr.  ■ 
Gladstone  probably  meant  to  suggest, — some  slight  miniature  taken  from 
the  great  picture  with  care  enough  to  tempt  on  those  who  look  on  it  to  the 
study  of  the  fuller  life,  as  well  as  of  that  image  of  Sir  Walter  which  is 
impressed  by  his  own  hand  upon  his  works. 
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CHAPTER  I 

ANCESTRY,   PARENTAGE,  AND  CHILDHOOD, 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  first  literary  man  of  a  great 
riding,  sporting,  and  fighting  clan.  Indeed,  his  father — a  Writer  to 
the  Signet,  or  Edinburgh  solicitor — was  the  first  of  his  race  to 
adopt  a  town  life  and  a  sedentary  profession.  Sir  Walter  was  the 
lineal  descendant — six  generations  removed — of  that  Walter  Scott 
commemorated  in  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  who  is  known  in 
Border  history  and  legend  as  Auld  Wat  of  Harden.  Auld  Wat's 
son  William,  captured  by  Sir  Gideon  Murray,  of  Elibank,  during 
a  raid  of  the  Scotts  on  Sir  Gideon's  lands,  was,  as  tradition  says, 
given  his  choice  between  being  hanged  on  Sir  Gideon's  private 
gallows,  and  marrying  the  ugliest  of  Sir  Gideon's  three  ugly 
daughters,  Meikle-mouthed  Meg,  reputed  as  carrying  off  the  prize 
of  ugliness  among  the  women  of  four  counties.  Sir  William  was 
a  handsome  man.  He  took  three  days  to  consider  the  alternative 
proposed  to  him,  but  he  chose  life  with  the  large-mouthed  lady  in 
the  end ;  and  found  her,  according  to  the  tradition  which  the  poet, 
her  descendant,  has  transmitted,  an  excellent  wife,  with  a  fine  tal- 
ent for  pickling  the  beef  which  her  husband  stole  from  the  herds 
of  his  foes.  Meikle-mouthed  Meg  transmitted  a  distinct  trace  of 
her  large  mouth  to  all  her  descendants,  and  not  least  to  him  who 
was  to  use  his  "  meikle  "  mouth  to  best  advantage  as  the  spokes- 
man of  his  race.  Rather  more  than  half-way  between  Auld  Wat 
of  Harden's  times — i.  e.,  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century — and 
those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  poet  and  novelist,  lived  Sir  Walter's 
great-grandfather,  Walter  Scott  generally  known  in  Teviotdale  by 
the  surname  of  Beardie,  because  he  would  never  cut  his  beard 
after  the  banishment  of  the  Stuarts,  and  who  took  arms  in  their 
cause  and  lost  by  his  intrigues  on  their  behalf  almost  all  that  he 
had,  besides  running  the  greatest  risk  of  being  hanged  as  a  traitor. 
This  was  the  ancestor  of  whom  Sir  Walter  speaks  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  last  canto  of  Marmion :— 
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"  And  thus  my  Christmas  still  I  hold, 
Where  my  great  grandsire  came  of  old. 
With  amber  beard  and  flaxen  hair, 
And  reverend  apostolic  air, — 
The  feast  and  holy  tide  to  share. 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wine, 
And  honest  mirth  with  thoughts  divine 
Small  thought  was  his  in  after  time 
E'er  to  be  hitch'd  into  a  rhyme, 
The  simple  sire  could  only  boast 
That  he  was  loyal  to  his  cost ; 
The  banish'd  race  of  kings  revered. 
And  lost  his  land — but  kept  his  beard." 

Sir  Walter  inherited  from  Beardie  that  sentimental  Stuart  bias 
which  his  better  judgment  condemned,  but  which   seemed  to   be 
rather  part  of  his  blood  than  of  his  mind.     And  most  useful  to 
him  this  sentiment  undoubtedly  was  in  helping  him  to  restore   the 
mould  and  fashion  of  the  past.     Beardie's  second   son  was  Sir 
Walter's  grandfather,  and  to  him  he  owed  not  only  his  first  child- 
ish experience  of  the  delights  of  country  life,  but  also, — in  his  own 
estimation  at  least, — that  risky,  speculative,  and  sanguine  spirit 
which  had  so  much  influence  over  his  fortunes.     The  good  man  of 
Sandy-Knowe,  wishing  to  breed  sheep,  and  being  destitute  of  cap)- 
ital,  borrowed  30/.  from  a  shepherd  who  was  willing  to  invest  that 
sum  for  him  in  sheep ;  and  the  two  set  off  to  purchase  a  flock  near 
Wooler,  in   Northumberland  ;  but  when  the  shepherd  had  found 
what  he  thought  would  suit  their  purpose,  he  returned  to  find  his 
master  galloping  about  a  fine  hunter,  on  which  he  had  spent  the 
whole  capital  in  hand.     T/ns  speculation,  however,  prospered.     A 
few  days  later  Robert  Scott  displayed  the  qualities  of  the  hunter 
to  such  admirable  effect  with  John  Scott  of  Harden's  hounds,  that 
he  sold  the  horse  for  double  the  money  he  had  given,  and,  unlike 
liis  grandson,  abandoned  speculative  purchases  there  and  then.    In 
the  latter  days  of  his  clouded  fortunes,  after  Ballantyne's  and  Con- 
stable's failure,  Sir  Walter  was  accustomed  to  point  to  the  picture 
of  his  grandfather  and  say,  "  Blood  will  out :    my  building   and 
planting   was    but   his  buying  the  hunter  before  he  stocked    his 
sheep-walk,  over  again."     But  Sir  Walter  added,  says   Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  as  he  glanced  at  tlie  likeness  of  his  own  staid  and  prudent 
father,  "Yet  it  was  a  wonder,  too,  for  I  have  a  thread  of  the  at- 
torney in  me,"  which  was  doubtless  the  case  ;  nor  was  that  thread 
the  least  of  his  inheritances,  for  from  his  father  certainly  Sir  Wal- 
ter derived  that  disposition  towards  conscientious,  plodding  indus- 
try, legalism  of  mind,  methodical  habits  of  work,  and  a  generous, 
equitable  interpretation  of  the  scope  of  all  his  obligations  to  others, 
which,  prized  and  cultivated  by  him  as  they  were,  turned  a  great 
genius,  which,  especially  considering  the  hare-brained  element  in 
nim,  might  easily  have  been  frittered  away  or  devoted  to  worthless 
ends,  to  such  fruitful  account,  and  stamped  it  with  so  grand  an  im- 
press of  personal  magnanimity  and  fortitude.     Sir  Walter's  father 
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reminds  one  in  not  a  few  of  the  formal  and  rather  martinetish  traits 
which  are  related  of  him,  of  the  father  of  Goethe,  "  a  formal  man, 
with  strong  ideas  of  strait-laced  education,  passionately  orderly 
(he  thought  a  good  book  nothing  without  a  good  binding),  and 
never  so  much  excited  as  by  a  necessary  deviation  from  the  'pre- 
established  harmony '  of  household  rules,"  That  description 
would  apply  almost  wholly  to  the  sketch  of  old  Mr.  Scott  which  the 
novelist  has  given  us  under  the  thin  disguise  of  Alexander  Fair- 
ford,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  in  Redgaiiiitlet,  a  figure  confessedly 
meant,  in  its  chief  features,  to  represent  his  father.  To  this  Sir 
Walter  adds,  in  one  of  his  later  journals,  the  trait  that  his  father 
was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  who  conducted  all  conventional  ar- 
rangements with  a  certain  grandeur  and  dignity  of  air,  and  "abso- 
lutely loved  a  funeral."  "  He  seemed  to  preserve  the  list  of  a  whole 
bead-roll  of  cousins  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  being  at  their 
funerals,  which  he  was  often  asked  to  superintend,  and  I  suspect 
had  sometimes  to  pay  for.  He  carried  me  with  him  as  often  as  he 
could  to  these  mortuary  ceremonies ;  but  feeling  I  was  not,  like 
him,  either  useful  or  ornamental,  I  escaped  as  often  as  I  could." 
This  strong  dash  of  the  conventional  in  Scott's  father,  this  satis- 
faction in  seeing  people  fairly  to  the  door  of  life,  and  taking  his 
final  leave  of  them  there,  with  something  of  a  ceremonious  flourish 
of  observance,  was,  however,  combined  with  a  much  nobler  and 
deeper  kind  of  orderliness.  Sir  Walter  used  to  say  that  his  father 
had  lost  no  small  part  of  a  very  flourishing  business, by  insisting  that 
his  clients  should  do  their  duty  to  their  own  people  better  than 
they  were  themselves  at  all  inclined  to  do  it.  And  of  this  gener- 
ous strictness  in  sacrificing  his  own  interests  to  his  sympathy  for 
others,  the  son  had  as  much  as  the  father. 

Sir  Walter's  mother,  who  was  a  Miss  Rutherford,  the  daughter 
of  a  physician,  had  been  better  educated  than  most  Scotchwomen 
of  her  day,  in  spite  of  having  been  sent  "to  be  finished  off"  by 
"  the  honourable  Mrs.  Ogilvie,"  whose  training  was  so  effective, 
in  one  direction  at  least,  that  even  in  her  eightieth  year  Mrs.  Scott 
could  not  enjoy  a  comfortable  rest  in  her  chair,  but  "  took  as  much 
care  to  avoid  touching  her  chair  with  her  back,  as  if  she  had  still 
been  under  the  stern  eyes  of  Mrs.  Ogilvie."  None  the  less  Mrs. 
Scott  was  a  motherly,  comfortable  woman,  with  much  tenderness  of 
heart,  and  a  well-stored,  vivid  memory.  Sir  Walter,  writing  of  her, 
after  his  mother's  death,  to  Lady  Louisa  Stewart,  says,  "  She  had 
a  mind  peculiarly  well  stored  with  mucii  acquired  information  and 
natural  talent,  and  as  she  was  very  old,  and  had  an  excellent 
memor)'^,  she  could  draw,  without  the  least  exaggeration  or  affec- 
tation, the  most  striking  pictures  of  tiie  past  age.  If  I  have  been 
able  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  painting  the  past  times,  it  is  very 
much  from  the  studies  with  which  she  presented  me.  She  con- 
nected a  long  period  of  time  with  the  present  generation,  for  she 
remembered,  and  had  often  spoken  with,  a  person  who  perfectly 
recollected  the  battle  of  Dunbar  and  Oliver  Cromwell's  subsequent 
entry  into  Edinburgh."     On  the  day  before  the  stroke  of  paralysis 
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which  carried  her  off,  she  had  told  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  of  Hardeiij 
"with  great  accuracy,  the  real  story  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermuir, 
and  pointed  out  wherein  it  differed  from  the  novel.  She  had  all 
the  names  of  the  parties,  and  pointed  out  (for  she  was  a  great 
genealogist)  their  connexion  with  existing  families."*  Sir  Walter 
records  many  evidences  of  the  tenderness  of  his  mother's  nature, 
and  he  returned  warmly  her  affection  for  himself.  His  executors, 
in  lifting  up  his  desk,  the  evening  after  his  burial,  found  "arranged 
in  careful  order  a  series  of  little  objects,  which  had  obviously  been 
so  placed  there  that  his  eye  might  rest  on  them  every  morning 
before  he  began  his  tasks.  These  were  the  old-fashioned  boxes 
that  had  garnished  his  mother's  toilette,  when  he,  a  sickly  child, 
slept  in  her  dressing-room, — the  silver  taper-stand,  which  the  young 
advocate  had  bought  for  her  with  his  first  five-guinea  fee, — a  row 
of  small  packets  inscribed  with  her  hand,  and  containing  the  hair 
of  those  of  her  offspring  that  had  died  before  her, — his  father's 
snuff-box,  and  etui-case, — and  more  things  of  the  sort."  f  A  story, 
characteristic  of  both  Sir  Walter's  parents,  is  told  by  Mr.  Lockhart 
which  will  serve  better  than  anything  I  can  remember  to  bring  the 
father  and  mother  of  Scott  vividly  before  the  imagination.  His 
father,  like  Mr.  Alexander  Fairford,  in  Redgmintlet,  though  him- 
self a  strong  Hanoverian,  inherited  enough  feeling  for  the  Stuarts 
from  his  grandfather  Beardie,  and  sympathised  enough  with  those 
who  were,  as  he  neutrally  expressed  it,  "out  in  '45,"  to  ignore  as 
much  as  possible  any  phrases  offensive  to  the  Jacobites.  For  in- 
stance, he  always  called  Charles  Edward  not  the  Pretender  but  the 
Chevalier,—  zxid.  he  did  business  for  many  Jacobites  : — 

"  Mrs.  Scott's  curiosity  was  strongly  excited  one  autumn  by  the  regular 
appearance  at  a  certain  hour  every  evening  of  a  sedan  chair,  to  deposit  a 
person  carefully  muffled  up  in  a  mantle,  who  was  immediately  ushered 
into  her  husband's  private  room,  and  commonly  remained  with  him  there 
until  long  after  the  usual  bed-time  of  this  orderly  family.  Mr.  Scott  an- 
swered her  repeated  inquiries  with  a  vagueness  that  irritated  the  lady's 
feelings  more  and  more  ;  until  at  last  she  could  bear  the  thing  no  longer ; 
but  one  evening,  just  as  she  heard  the  bell  ring  as  for  the  stranger's  chair 
to  carry  him  off,  she  made  her  appearance  within  the  forbidden  parlour  with 
a  salver  in  her  hand,  observing  that  she  thought  the  gentlemen  had  sat  so 
long  they  would  be  better  of  a  dish  of  tea,  and  had  ventured  accordingly 
to  bring  some  for  their  acceptance.  The  stranger,  a  person  of  distin- 
guished appearance,  and  richly  dressed,  bowed  to  the  lady  and  accepted  a 
cup;  but  her  husband  knit  his  brows,  and  refused  very  coldly  to  partake 
the  refreshment.  A  moment  afterwards  the  visitor  withdrew,  and  Mr. 
Scott,  lifting  up  the  window-sash,  took  the  cup,  which  he  had  left  empty 
on  the  table,  and  tossed  it  out  upon  the  pavement.  The  lady  exclaimed 
for  her  china,  but  was  put  to  silence  by  her  husband's  saying,  'I  can 
forgive  your  little  curiosity,  madam,  but  you  must  pay  the  penalty.  I  may 
admit  into  my  house,  on  a  piece  of  business,  persons  wholly  unworthy  to 
be  treated  as  guests  by  my  wife.  Neither  lip  of  me  nor  of  mine  comes 
after  Mr.  Murray  of  Broughton's.' 

*  I.ockhart's  Li/e  of  Scott,  vi.  172-3-    The  edition  referred  lo   is   throughout  the 
edition  of  tSjg  in  ten  volumes. 

t  Lockhart's  Li/e  0/ Scott,  x.  241. 
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"This  was  the  unhappy  man  who,  after  attending  Prince  Charles 
Stuart  as  his  secretary  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  expedition,  con- 
descended to  redeem  his  own  life  and  fortune  by  bearing  evidence  against 
the  noblest  of  his  late  master's  adherents,  when — 

"  Pitied  by  gentle  hearts,  Kilmarnock  died, 
The  brave,  Balmerino  were  on  thy  side."* 

"Broughton's  saucer" — i.  e.  the  saucer  belonging  to  the  cup 
thus  sacrificed  by  Mr.  Scott  to  his  indignation  against  one  who  had 
redeemed  his  own  life  and  fortune  by  turning  king's  evidence 
against  one  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart's  adherents, — was  carefully 
preserved  by  his  son,  and  hung  up  in  his  first  study,  or  "  den," 
under  a  little  print  of  Prince  Charlie.  This  anecdote  brings  before 
the  mind  very  vividly  the  character  of  Sir  Walter's  parents.  The 
eager  curiosity  of  the  active-minded  woman,  \vhom  "  the  honour- 
able Mrs.  Ogiivie  "  had  been  able  to  keep  upright  in  her  chair  for 
life,  but  not  to  cure  of  the  desire  to  unravel  the  little  mysteries  o£ 
which  she  had  a  passing  glimpse ;  the  grave  formality  of  the  hus- 
band, fretting  under  his  wife's  personal  attention  to  a  dishonoured 
man,  and  making  her  pay  the  penalty  by  dashing  to  pieces  the 
cup  which  the  king's  evidence  had  used, — again,  the  visitor 
himself,  perfectly  conscious  no  doubt  that  the  Hanoverian  lawyer 
held  him  in  utter  scorn  for  his  faithlessness  and  cowardice,  and 
reluctant,  nevertheless,  to  reject^^the  courtesy  of  the  wife,  though 
he  could  not  get  anything  but  cold  legal  advice  from  the  husband : 
— all  these  are  figures  which  must  have  acted  on  the  youthful 
imagination  of  the  poet  with  singular  vivacity,  and  shaped  them- 
selves in  a  hundred  changing  turns  of  the  historical  kaleidoscope 
which  was  always  before  his  mind's  eye,  as  he  mused  upon  that 
past  which  he  was  to  restore  for  us  with  almost  more  than  its 
original  freshness  of  life.  With  such  scenes  touching  even  his 
own  home,  Scott  must  have  been  constantly  taught  to  balance  in 
his  own  mind,  the  more  romantic,  against  the  more  sober  and 
rational  considerations,  which  had  so  recently  divided  house 
against  house,  even  in  the  same  family  and  clan.  That  the  stern 
Calvinistic  lawyer  should  have  retained  so  much  of  his  grandfather 
Beardie's  respect  for  the  adherents  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart, 
must  in  itself  have  struck  the  boy  as  even  more  remarkable  than 
the  passionate  loyalty  of  the  Stuarts'  professed  partisans,  and  have 
lent  a  new  sanction  of  the  romantic  drift  of  his  mother's  old 
traditions,  and  one  to  which  they  must  have  been  indebted  for  a 
great  part  of  their  fascination. 

Walter  Scott,  the  ninth  of  twelve  children,  of  whom  the  first 
six  died  in  early  childhood,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1 771.  Of  the  six  later-born  children,  all  but  one  were 
boys,  and  the  one  sister  was  a  somewhat  querulous  invalid,  whom 
he  seems  to  have  pitied  almost  more  than  he  loved.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  months  the  boy  had  a  teething-fever,  ending  in  a  life-long 

*  Lockliart's  Li/c  0/ Scott,  i.  243-4. 
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lameness ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  the  child  was  sent  to  reside 
with  his  grandfather — the  speculative  grandfather,  who  had  doubled 
his  capital  by  buying  a  racehorse   instead  of  sheep — at  Sandy- 
Knowe,  near  the  ruined  tower  of  Smailholm,  celebrated  afterwards 
in  his  ballad  of  The  Eve  of  St.  JoJin,  in  the  neighborhood  of  some 
fine  crags.     To  these  crags  the  housemaid  sent  from  Edinburgh  to 
look  after  him,  used  to  carry  him  up,  with  a  design  (which  she  con- 
fessed to  the  housekeeper) — due,  of  course,  to  incipient  insanity — 
of  murdering  the  child  there,  and  burying  him  in  the  moss.     Of 
course  the  maid  was  dismissed.     After  this  the  child  used  to  be 
sent  out,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  in  the  safer  charge  of  the 
shepherd,  who  would  often  lay  him  beside  the  sheep.     Long  after- 
wards Scott  told  Mr.  Skene,  during  an  excursion  with  Turner,  the 
great  painter,  who  was  drawing  his  illustration  of  Smailholm  tower 
for  one  of  Scott's  works,  that  "  the  habit  of  lying  on  the  turf  there 
among  the  sheep  and  the  lambs  had  given  his  mind  a  peculiar 
tenderness  for  these  animals,  which  it  had  ever  since  retained." 
Being  forgotten  one  day  upon  the  knolls   when  a  thunderstorm 
came  on,  his  aunt  ran  out  to  bring  him  in,  and  found  him  shouting, 
"  Bonny  !  bonny  !  "  at  every  flash   of  lightning.     One    of  the  old 
servants  at  San'dy-Knowe  spoke  of  the  child  long  afterwards  as  "a 
sweet-tempered  bairn,  a  darling  with  all  about  the  house,"  and  cer- 
tainly the  miniature  taken  of  him  in  his  seventh  year  confirms  the 
impression  thus  given.     It  is  sweet-tempered  above  everything, 
and  only  the  long  upper-lip  and  large   mouth,  derived  from  his 
ancestress,  Meg  Murray,  convey,  the  promise  of  the  power  which 
was  in  him.     Of  course  the  high,  almost  conical  forehead,  which 
gained  him  in  his  later  days  from  his  comrades  at  the  bar  the  name 
of  "  Old  Peveril,"  in  allusion  to  "  the  peak  "  which  they  saw  tower- 
ing high  above  the  heads  of  other  men  as  he  approached,  is  not  so 
much  marked  beneath  the  childish  locks  of  this  miniature  as  it  was 
in  later  life  ;  and  the  massive,  and,  in  repose,  certainly  heavy  face 
of  his  maturity,  which  conveyed  the  impression  of  the  great  bulk 
of  his  character,  is  still  quite   invisible  under  the  sunny  ripple  of 
childish  earnestness  and  gaiety.     Scott's  hair  in  childhood  was 
light  chestnut,  which  turned  to  nut-brown  in  youth.     His  eyebrows 
were  bushy,  for  we  find  mention  made  of  them  as  a  "pent-house." 
His  eyes  were  always  light  blue.     They  had  in  them  a  capacity,  on 
the  one  hand,  for  enthusiasm,   sunny  brightness,  and  even  hare- 
brained humour,  and  on  the  other  for  expressing  determined  re- 
solve and  kindly  irony,  which  gave  great  range  of  expression  to  the 
face.     There  are  plenty  of  materials  for  judging  what  sort  of  a  boy 
Scott  was.     In  spite  of  his  lameness,  he  early  taught  himself  to 
clamber  about  with  an  agility  that  few  cliiidrcn   could  have  sur- 
passed, and  to  sit  his  first  pony—  a  little  Shetland,  not  bigger  than 
a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  which  used  to  come  into  the  house  to 
be  fed  by  him — even  in  gallops  on  very  rough  ground.     He  be- 
came very  early  a  declaimer.     Having  learned  the  ballad  of  Hardy 
Knute,  he  shouted  it  forth  with  such  pertinacious  enthusiasm  that 
the   clergyman   of  his  grandfather's   parish    complained   that   he 
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"might  as  well  speak,  in  a  cannon's  mouth  as  where  that  child 
was.''  At  six  years  of  age  Mrs.  CockSurn  described  him  as  the 
most  astounding  genius  of  a  boy  she  ever  saw.  "  He  was  reading 
a  poem  to  his  mother  when  I  went  in.  I  made  him  read  on :  it 
was  the  description  of  a  shipwreck.  His  passion  rose  with  the 
storm.  'There's  the  mast  gone,' says  he;  'crash  it  goes;  they 
will  all  perish.'  After  his  agitation  he  turns  to  me,  'That  is  too 
melanclioly,'  says  he  ;  'I  had  better  read  you  something  more 
amusing.'"  And  after  the  call,  he  told  his  aunt  he  liked  Mrs. 
Cockburn,  for  "  she  was  a  virtuoso  like  himself."  "  Dear  Walter," 
says  Aunt  Jenny.  "  what  is  virtuoso  ?  "  "  Don't  you  know  ?  Why, 
it's  one  who  wishes  and  will  know  everything."  This  last  scene 
took  place  in  his  father's  house  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  Scott's  life  at 
Sandy-Knowe,  including  even  the  old  minister,  Dr.  Duncan,  who 
so  bitterly  complained  of  the  boy's  ballad-spouting,  is  painted  for 
us,  as  everybody  knows,  in  the  picture  of  his  infancy  given  in  the 
introduction  to  the  third  canto  of  Marinion: — 

'It  was  a  barren  scene  and  wild, 

Where  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  piled 

But  ever  and  anon  between 

Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green; 

And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 

Recesses  where  the  wall-flower  grew, 

And  honeysuckle  loved  to  crawl 

Up  the  low  crag  and  ruin'd  wall. 

I  deem'd  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 

The  sun  in  all  its  round  survey'd ; 

And  still  I  thought  that  shatter'd  tower 

The  mightiest  work  of  human  power; 

And  raarvell'd  as  the  aged  hind 

With  some  strange  tale  bewitch'd  my  mind. 

Of  forayers,  who,  with  headlong  force, 

Down  from  that  strength  had  spurr'd  their  horsi 

Their  southern  rapine  to  renew. 

Far  in  the  distant  Cheviots  blue. 

And.  home  returning,  fill'd  the  hall 

With  revel,  wassail-rout,  and  brawl. 

Methought  that  still  with  trump  and  dang 

The  gateway's  broken  arches  rang  ; 

Methought  grim  features,  seam'd  with  scars, 

Glared  through  the  window's  rusty  bars; 

And  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth. 

Old  tales  I  heard  of  woe  or  mirth, 

Of  lovers'  slights,  of  ladies'  charms. 

Of  witches'  spells,  of  warriors'  arms. 

Of  patriot  battles,  won  of  old 

By  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  bold; 

Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight, 

When,  pouring  from  their  Highland  height, 

The  Scottish  clans,  in  headlong  sway. 

Had  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While,  stretch'd  at  length  upon  the  floor. 
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Again  I  fought  each  combat  o'er, 
Pebbles  and  shells  in  order  laid, 
The  mimic  ranks  of  war  display'd  ; 
And  onward  still  the  Scottish  lion  bore, 
And  still  the  scatter'd  Southron  fled  before. 
Still,  with  vain  fondness,  could  I  trace 
Anew  each  kind  familiar  face 
That  brighten'd  at  our  evening  fire ! 
From  the  thatch'd  mansion's  grey-hair'd  sire, 
Wise  without  learning,  plain  and  good, 
And  sprung  of  Scotland's  gentler  blood ; 
"Whose  eye  in  age,  quick,  clear,  and  keen, 
Show'd  what  in  youth  its  glance  had  been ; 
Whose  doom  discording  neighbours  sought. 
Content  with  equity  unbought ; 
To  him  the  venerable  priest. 
Our  frequent  and  familiar  guest. 
Whose  life  and  manners  well  could  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint; 
Alas  !  whose  speech  too  oft  I  broke 
With  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke; 
For  1  was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 
A  self-will'd  imp,  a  grandame's  child ; 
But,  half  a  plague  and  half  a  jest, 
Was  still  endured,  beloved,  caress'd." 

A  picture  this  of  a  child  of  great  spirit,  though  with  that  spirit 
was  combined  an  active  and  subduing  sweetness  which  could  often 
conquer,  as  by  a  sudden  spell,  those  whom  the  boy  loved.  Towards 
those,  however,  whom  he  did  not  love  he  could  be  vindictive. 
His  relative,  the  laird  of  Raeburn,  on  one  occasion  wrung  the  neck 
of  a  pet  starling,  which  the  child  had  partly  tamed.  "  1  flew  at  his 
throat  like  a  wild-cat,"  he  said,  in  recalling  the  circumstance,  fifty 
years  later,  in  his  journal  on  occasion  of  the  old  laird's  death ; 
"and  was  torn  from  him  with  no  little  difficulty."  And,  judging 
from  this  journal,  I  doubt  whether  he  had  ever  really  forgiven  the 
laird  of  Raeburn.  Towards  those  whom  he  loved  but  had  offended, 
his  manner  was  very  different.  "  I  seldom,"  said  one  of  his  tutors, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  "had  occasion  all  the  time  I  was  in  the  family  to  find 
fault  with  him,  even  for  trifles,  and  only  once  to  threaten  serious 
castigation,  of  which  he  was  no  sooner  aware,  than  he  suddenly 
sprang  up,  threw  his  arms  about  my  neck  and  kissed  me."  And 
the  quaint  old  gentleman  adds  this  commentary  : — "  By  such  gen- 
erous and  noble  conduct  my  displeasure  was  in  a  moment  convert- 
ed into  esteem  and  admiration  ;  my  soul  melted  into  tenderness, 
and  I  was  ready  to  mingle  my  tears  with  his."  This  spontaneous 
and  fascinating  sweetness  of  his  childhood  was  naturally  over- 
shadowed to  some  extent  in  later  life  by  Scott's  masculine  and 
proud  character,  but  it  was  always  in  him.  And  there  was  much 
of  true  character  in  the  child  behind  this  sweetness.  He  had 
wonderful  self-command,  a  peremptory  kind  of  good  sense,  even 
in  his  infancy.  While  yet  a  child  under  six  years  of  age,  hearing 
one  of  the  servants  beginning  to  tell  a  ghost-story  to  another,  and 
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well  knowing  that  if  he  listened,  it  would  scare  away  his  night's 
rest,  he  acted  for  himself  with  all  the  promptness  of  an  elder  per- 
son acting  for  him,  and,  in  spile  of  the  fascination  of  the  subject, 
resolutely  muffled  his  head  in  the  bed-clothes  and  refused  to  hear 
the  tale.  His  sagacity  in  judging  of  the  character  of  others  was 
shown,  too,  even  as  a  school-boy ;  and  once  it  led  him  to  take  an 
advantage  which  caused  him  many  compunctions  in  after-life,  when- 
ever he  recalled  his  skilful  puerile  tactics.  On  one  occasion — I 
tell  the  story  as  he  himself  rehearsed  it  to  Samuel  Rogers,  almost 
at  the  end  of  his  life,  after  his  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  just  before 
leaving  England  for  Italy  in  the  hopeless  quest  of  health — he  had 
long  desired  to  get  above  a  school-fellow  in  his  class,  who  defied 
all  his  efforts,  till  Scott  noticed  that  whenever  a  question  was  asked 
of  his  rival,  the  lad's  fingers  grasped  a  particular  button  on  his 
waistcoat,  while  his  mind  went  in  search  of  the  answer.  Scott  ac- 
cordingly anticipated  that  if  he  could  remove  this  button,  the  boy 
would  be  thrown  out,  and  so  it  proved.  The  button  was  cut  off, 
and  the  next  time  the  lad  was  questioned,  his  fingers  being  unable 
to  find  the  button,  and  his  eyes  going  in  perplexed  search  after  his 
fingers,  he  stood  confounded,  and  Scott  mastered  by  strategy  the 
place  he  could  not  gain  by  mere  industry.  "  Often  in  after-life," 
said  Scott,  in  narrating  the  manoeuvre  to  Rogers,  "  has  the  sight 
of  him  smote  me  as  I  passed  by  him  ;  and  often  have  I  resolved  to 
make  him  some  reparation,  but  it  ended  in  good  resolutions. 
Though  I  never  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I  often  saw 
him,  for  he  filled  some  inferior  office  in  one  of  the  courts  of  law 
at  Edinburgh.  Poor  fellow  !  I  believe  he  is  dead  ;  he  took  early 
to  drinking."* 

Scott's  school  reputation  was  one  of  irregular  ability ;  he 
"glanced  like  a  meteor  from  one  end  of  the  class  to  the  other," 
and  received  more  praise  for  his  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  his 
authors  than  for  his  knowledge  of  their  language.  Out  of  school 
his  fame  stood  higher.  He  extemporized  innumerable  stories  to 
which  his  school-fellows  delighted  to  listen ;  and,  in  spite  of  his 
lameness,  he  was  always  in  the  thick  of  the  "  bickers,"  or  street 
fights  with  the  boys  of  the  town,  and  renowned  for  his  boldness  in 
climbing  the  "  kittle  nine  stanes  "  which  are  "  projected  high  in  air 
from  the  precipitous  black  granite  of  the  Castle-rock."  At  home 
he  was  much  bullied  by  his  elder  brother  Robert,  a  lively  lad,  not 
without  some  powers  of  verse-making,  who  went  into  the  navy, 
then  in  an  unlucky  moment  passed  into  the  merchant  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  so  lost  the  chance  of  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  great  naval  campaigns  of  Nelson.  Perhaps  Scott 
would  have  been  all  the  better  for  a  sister  a  little  closer  to  him 
than  Anne — sickly  and  fanciful — appears  ever  to  have  been.  The 
masculine  side  of  life  appears  to  predominate  a  little  too  much  in 
his  school  and  college  days,  and  he  had  such  vast  energy,  vitality, 
and  pride,  that  his  life  at  this  time  would  have  borne  a  little  taming 

*  Lockhart's  Life  0/  Scott,  i.  isS. 
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under  the  influence  of  a  sister  thoroughly  congenial  to  him.  In 
relation  to  his  studies  he  was  wilful,  though  not  perhaps  perverse. 
He  steadily  declined,  for  instance,  to  learn  Greek,  though  he  mas- 
tered Latin  pretty  fairly.  After  a  time  spent  at  the  High  School, 
Edinburgh,  Scott  was  sent  to  school  at  Kelso,  where  his  master 
made  a  friend  and  companion  of  him,  and  so  poured  into  him  a 
certain  amount  of  Latin  scholarship  which  he  would  never  other- 
wise have  obtained.  I  need  hardly  add  that  as  a  boy  Scott  was,  so 
far  as  a  boy  could  be,  a  Tory — a  worshipper  of  the  past,  and  a 
great  Conservative  of  any  remnant  of  the  past  which  reformers 
wished  to  get  rid  of.  In  the  autobiographical  fragment  of  1808,  he 
says,  in  relation  to  these  school-days,  "  I,  with  my  head  on  fire  for 
chivalry,  was  a  Cavalier ;  my  friend  was  a  Roundhead ;  I  was  a 
Tory,  and  he  was  a  Whig ;  I  hated  Presbyterians,  and  admired 
Montrose  with  his  victorious  Highlanders  ;  he  liked  the  Presby- 
terian Ulysses,  the  deep  and  politic  Argyle  ;  so  that  we  never 
wanted  subjects  of  dispute,  but  our  disputes  were  always  amicable." 
And  he  adds  candidly  enough  :  "  In  all  these  tenets  there  was  no 
real  conviction  on  my  part,  arising  out  of  acquaintance  with  the 

views  or  principles  of  either  party I  took  up  politics 

at  that  period,  as  King  Charles  II.  did  his  religion,  from  an  idea 
that  the  Cavalier  creed  was  the  more  gentlemanlike  persuasion  of 
the  two."  And  the  uniformly  amicable  character  of  these  contro- 
versies between  the  young  people,  itself  shows  how  much  more  they 
were  controversies  of  the  imagination  than  of  faith.  I  doubt 
whether  Scott's  convictions  on  the  issues  of  the  Past  were  ever 
very  much  more  decided  than  they  were  during  his  boyhood  ; 
though  undoubtedly  he  learned  to  understand  much  more  profoundly 
what  was  really  held  by  the  ablest  men  on  both  sides  of  these  dis- 
puted issues.  The  result,  however,  was,  I  think,  that  while  he 
entered  better  and  better  into  both  sides  as  life  went  on,  he  never 
adopted  either  with  any  earnestness  of  conviction,  being  content 
to  admit,  even  to  himself,  that  while  his  feelings  leaned  in  one  di- 
rection, his  reason  pointed  decidedly  in  the  other;  and  holding 
that  it  was  hardly  needful  to  identify  himself  positively  with  either. 
As  regarded  the  present,  however,  feeling  always  carried  the  day. 
Scott  was  a  Tory  all  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

YOUTH — CHOICE   OF   A    PROFESSION. 

As  ScoTT  grew  up,  entered  the  classes  of  the  college,  and 
began  his  legal  studies,  first  as  apprentice  to  his  father,  and  then 
in  the  law  classes  of  the  University,  he  became  noticeable  to  all 
his  friends  for  his  gigantic  memory, — the  rich  stores  of  romantic 
material  with  which  it  was  loaded, — his  giant  feats  of  industry  for 
any  cherished  purpose, — his  dehght  in  adventure  and  in  all  athletic 
enterprises, — his  great  enjoyment  of  youthful  "  rows,"  so  long  as 
they  did  not  divide  the  knot  of  friends  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
his  skill  in  peacemaking  amongst  his  own  set.  During  his  appren- 
ticeship his  only  means  of  increasing  his  slender  allowance  with 
funds  which  he  could  devote  to  his  favourite  studies,  was  to  earn 
money  by  copying,  and  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  remembered 
writing  "  120  folio  pages  with  no  interval  either  for  food  or  rest," 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours'  very  hard  work  at  the  very  least, — ex- 
pressly for  this  purpose. 

In  the  second  year  of  Scott's  apprenticeship,  at  about  the  age 
of  sixteen,  he  had  an  attack  of  hsemorrhage,  no  recurrence  of  which 
took  place  for  some  forty  years,  but  which  was  then  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  During  this  illness  silence  was  absolutely  imposed 
upon  him, — two  old  ladies  putting  their  fingers  on  their  lips  when- 
ever he  offered  to  speak.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  lad  began  his 
study  of  the  scenic  side  of  history,  and  especially  of  campaigns, 
which  he  illustrated  for  himself  by  the  arrangement  of  shells,  seeds, 
and  pebbles,  so  as  to  represent  encountering  armies,  in  the  manner 
referred  to  (and  referred  to  apparently  in  anticipation  of  a  later 
stage  of  his  life  than  that  he  was  then  speaking  of  )  in  the  passage 
from  the  introduction  to  the  third  canto  of  Marniion  which  I  have 
alreadv  sriven.  He  also  manae:ed  so  to  arrancre  the  looking-dasses 
in  his  room  as  to  see  the  troops  march  out  to  exercise  in  the 
meadows,  as  he  lay  in  bed.  His  reading  was  almost  all  in  the 
direction  of  military  exploit,  or  romance  and  medineval  legend  and  the 
later  border  songs  of  his  own  country.  He  learned  Italian  and  read 
Ariosto.  Later  he  learned  Spanish  and  devoured  Cervantes, 
whose  "  no-'elas^''  he  said,  "  first  inspired  him  with  the  ambition  to 
excel  in  fiction  ;  and  all  that  he  read  and  admired  he  remembered. 
Sc'jtt  used  to  illustrate  the  capricious  affinity  of  his  own  memory 
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for  what  suited  it,  and  its  complete  rejection  of  what  did  not,  by 
old  Beattie  of  Meikledale's  answer  to  a  Scotch  divine,  who  com* 
pHmented  him  on  the  strength  of   his  memory.     "  No,  sir,"  said 
the  old  Borderer,  "  I  have  no  command  of  my  memory.     It  only 
retains  what  hits  my  fancy ;  and  probably,  sir,  if  you  were  to  preach 
to  me  for  two  hours,  I  would  not  be  able,  when  you  finished,  to 
remember  a  word  you  had  been  saying."     Such  a  memory,  when 
it  belongs  to  a  man  of  genius,  is  really  a  sieve  of  the  most  valuable 
kind.     It  sifts  away  what  is  foreign  and  alien  to  his  genms,  and 
assimilates  what  is  suited  to  it.     In  his  very  last  days,  when  he 
was  visiting  Italy  for  the  first  time,  Scott  delighted  in  Malta,  for  it 
recalled  to  him  Vertot's  Knights  of  Malta,  and  much  other  mediae- 
val story  which  he  had  pored  over  in  his  youth.     But  Avhen  his 
friends  descanted  to  him  at  Pozzuoli  on  the  Thermae — commonly 
called  the  Temple  of  Serapis — among  the  ruins  of  which  he  stood, 
he  only  remarked  that  he  would  believe  whatever  he  was  told,  "  for 
many  of  his  friends,  and  particularly  Mr.  Morritt,  had  frequently 
tried  to  drive  classical  antiquities,  as  they  are  called,  into  his  head, 
but  they  had  always  found  his  skull  too  thick."     Was  it  not  perhaps 
some  deep  literary  instinct,  like  that  here  indicated,  which  made 
him,  as  a  lad,  refuse  so  steadily  to  learn  Greek,  and  try  to  prove  to 
his  indignant   professor    that   Ariosto   was   superior   to  Homer  ? 
Scott  afterwards   deeply  regretted  this  neglect  of  Greek  ;  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  regret  was  misplaced.     Greek  liter- 
ature would  have  brought  before  his  mind  standards  of  poetry  and 
art  which  could  not  but  have  both  deeply  impressed  and  greatly 
daunted  an  intellect  of  so  much  power  ;  I  say  both  impressed  and 
daunted,  because  I  believe  that  Scott  himself  would  never  have 
succeeded  in   studies    of  a  classical   kind,  while  he   might — like 
Goethe  perhaps — have  been  either  misled,  by  admiration  for  that 
school,  into  attempting  what  was  not  adapted  to   his  genius,  or 
else  disheartened  in  the  work  for  which  his  character  and  ancestry 
reallv  fitted  him.     It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  real  affinity  be- 
tween  Scott   and   Homer.     But  the  long  and  refluent  music  of 
Homer,  once  naturalised  in  his  mind,  would  have  discontented  him 
with  that  quick,  sharp,  metrical  tramp  of  his  own  moss-troopers,  to 
which  alone  his  genius  as  a  poet  was  perfectly  suited. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  with  these  romantic  tastes,  Scott 
could  scarcely  have  made  much  of  a  lawyer,  though  the  inference 
would,  I  believe,  be  quite  mistaken.  His  father,  however,  re- 
proached him  with  being  better  fitted  for  a  pedlar  than  a  lawyer,— 
so  persistently  did  he  trudge  over  all  the  neighbouring  counties  in 
search  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  historic  associations  of 
battle,  siege,  or  legend.  On  one  occasion  when,  with  their  last 
penny  spent,  Scott  and  one  of  his  companions  had  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  living  during  their  last  day  on  drinks  of  milk  offered 
by  generous  peasant-women,  and  the  hips  and  haws  on  the  hedges, 
he  remarked  to  his  father  how  much  he  had  wished  for  George 
Primrose's  power  of  playing  on  the  flute  in  order  to  earn  a  meal  by 
the   way,  old  Mr.  Scott,  catching  grumpily  at  the  idea,  replied,  "  I 
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greatly  doubt,  sir,  j'ou  were  born  for  nae  better  than  a  gangrel 
scrape-gut," — a  speech  which  very  probably  suggested  his  son's 
conception  of  Darsie  Latimer's  adventures  with  the  blind  fiddler, 
"  Wandering  Willie,  "  in  Redgauntlet.  And,  it  is  true  that  these 
were  the  days  of  mental  and  moral  fermentation,  what  was  called 
in  Germany  the  Sturm-und-Drang,  the  "  fret-and-fury  "  period  of 
Scott's  life,  so  far  as  one  so  mellow  and  genial  in  temper  ever 
passed  through  a  period  of  fret  and  fury  at  all.  In  other  words 
these  were  the  days  of  rapid  motion,  of  walks  of  thirty  miles  a  day 
which  the  lame  lad  yet  found  no  fatigue  to  him  ;  of  mad  enterprises, 
scrapes  and  drinking-bouts,  in  one  of  which  Scott  was  half  per- 
suaded by  his  friends  that  he  actually  sang  a  song  for  the  only  time 
in  his  life.  But  even  in  these  days  of  youthful  sociability,  with 
companions  of  his  own  age,  Scott  was  always  himself,  and  his  im- 
perious will  often  asserted  itself.  Writing  of  this  time,  some  thirty- 
five  years  or  so  later,  he  said,  '•  When  I  was  a  boy,  and  on  foot 
expeditions,  as  we  had  many,  no  creature  could  be  so  indifferent 
which  way  our  course  was  directed,  and  I  acquiesced  in  what  any 
one  proposed ;  but  if  I  was  once  driven  to  make  a  choice,  and  felt 
piqued  in  honour  to  maintain  my  proposition,  I  have  broken  off 
from  the  whole  party,  rather  than  yield  to  any  one."  No  doubt, 
too,  in  that  day  of  what  he  himself  described  as  "  the  silly  smart 
fancies  that  ran  in  my  brain  like  the  bubbles  in  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne, as  brilliant  to  my  thinking,  as  intoxicating  as  evanescent," 
solitude  was  no  real  deprivation  to  him ;  and  one  can  easily  imagine 
him  marching  off  on  his  solitary  way  after  a  dispute  with  his  com- 
panions, reciting  to  himself  old  songs  or  ballads,  with  that  "notice- 
able but  altogether  indescribable  play  of  the  upper  lip,"  which  Mr. 
Lockhart  thinks  suggested  to  one  of  Scott's  most  intimate  friends, 
on  his  first  acquaintance  with  him,  the  grotesque  notion  that  he  had 
been  "a  hautboy-player."  This  was  the  first  impression  formed 
of  Scott  by  William  Clerk,  one  of  his  earliest  and  life-long  friends. 
It  greatly  amused  Scott,  who  not  only  had  never  played  on  any 
instrument  in  his  life,  but  could  hardly  make  shift  to  join  in  the 
chorus  of  a  popular  song  without  marring  its  effect ;  but  perhaps 
the  impression  suggested  was  not  so  very  far  astray  after  all. 
Looking  to  the  poetic  side  of  his  character,  the  trumpet  certainly 
would  have  been  the  instrument  that  would  have  best  symbolized 
the  spirit  both  of  Scott's  thought  and  of  his  verses.  Mr.' Lockhart 
himself,  in  summing  up  his  impressions  of  Sir  Walter,  quotes  as 
the  most  expressive  of  his  lines : — 

"  Sound,  -sound  the  clarion  !  fill  the  fife ! 
To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  a  world  without  a  name." 

And  undoubtedly  this  gives  us  the  key-note  of  Scott's  personal  life 
as  well  as  of  his  poetic  power.  Above  everything  he  was  high- 
spirited,  a  man  of  noble,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  martial  feelings. 
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Sir  Francis  Doyle  speaks  very  justly  of  Sir  Walter  as  "among 
English  singers  the  undoubted  inheritor  of  that  trumpet-note,  which, 
under  the  breath  of  Homer,  has  made  the  wrath  of  Achilles  im- 
mortal ;  "  and  1  do  not  doubt  that  there  was  something  in  Scott's 
face,  and  especially  in  the  expression  of  his  mouth,  to  suggest  this 
even  to  his  early  college  companions.  Unfortunately,  however, 
even  "  one  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life  "  may  sometimes  have  a 
"  sensual "  inspiration,  and  in  these  days  of  youthful  adventure, 
too  many  such  hours  seem  to  have  owed  their  inspiration  to  the 
Scottish  peasant's  chief  bane,  the  Highland  whisky.  In  his  eager 
search  after  the  old  ballads  of  the  Border,  Scott  had  many  a  blithe 
adventure,  which  ended  only  too  often  in  a  carouse.  It  was  soon 
after  this  time  that  he  first  began  those  raids  into  Liddesdale,  of 
which  all  the  world  has  enjoyed  the  records  in  tlie  sketches — em- 
bodied subsequently  in  Guy  Mannering — of  Dandie  Dinmont,  his 
pony  Dumple,  and  the  various  Peppers  and  Mustards  from  whose 
breed  there  was  afterwards  introduced  into  Scott's  own  family, 
generations  of  terriers,  always  named,  as  Sir  Walter  expressed  it, 
after  "  the  cruet."  I  must  quote  the  now  classic  record  of  those 
youthful  escapades : — 

"  Eh  me,"  said  Mr.  Shortreed,  his  companion  in  all  these  Liddesdale 
raids,  "  sic  an  endless  fund  of  humour  and  drollery  as  he  had  then  wi'  him. 
Never  ten  yards  but  we  were  either  laughing  or  roariug  and  singing. 
Wherever  we  stopped,  how  brawlie  he  suited  himsel'  to  everybody!  He 
aye  did  as  as  the  lave  did ;  never  made  himsel'  the  great  man  or  took  ony 
airs  in  the  company.  I've  seen  him  in  a'  moods  in  these  jaunts,  grave  and 
gay,  daft  and  serious,  sober  and  drunk — (this,  however,  even  in  our  wild- 
est rambles,  was  but  rare) — but  drunk  or  sober  he  was  aye  the  gentleman. 
He  looked  excessively  heavy  and  stupid  when  he  vizsfou,  but  he  was  never 
out  o'  gude  humour." 

One  of  the  stories  of  that  time  will  illustrate  better  the  wilder 
days  of  Scott's  youth  than  any  comment: — 

"  On  reaching  one  evening,"  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  some  Charlieshope  or 
other  (I  forget  the  name)  among  those  wildernesses,  they  found  a  kindly 
reception  as  usual ;  but  to  their  .igrceahle  surprise,  after  some  days  of  hard 
living,  a  measured  and  orderly  hospitality  as  respected  liquor.  Soon  after 
supper,  at  which  a  bottle  of  elderberry  wine  alone  had  been  produced,  a 
young  student  of  divinitv  who  happened  to  be  in  the  house  was  called  upon 
to  take  the  'big  ha' B'ible,' in  the  good  old  fashion  of  Burns' Saturday 
Night:  and  some  progress  h.id  been  already  m.ade  in  the  service,  when  the 
good  man  of  the  farm,  whose  'tendency,' as  Mr.  Mitchell  says,  'was 
soporific,'  scandalized  his  wife  and  the  dominie  by  starting  suddenly  from 

his  knees,  and  rubbing  his  eves,  with  a  stentorian  exclamation  of  '  By 1 

here's  the  keg  at  last  !  '  and  in  tumbled,  as  he  spake  the  word,  a  couple  of 
sturdy  herdsmen,  whom,  on  hearing,  a  day  before,  of  the  advocate's  ap- 
proaching visit,  he  had  despatched  to  a  certain  smuggler's  haunt  at  some 
considerable  distance  in  quest  of  a  supply  of  run  brandy  from  the  Solwav 
frith.  Thciiious  'exercise'  of  the  household  was  lioi^eicssly  interrupted. 
With  a  thousand  apologies  for  his  hitherto  shabby  entertainment,  this 
jolly  Elliot  or  Armstrong  had  the  welcome  /vc  mounted  on  the  table  with- 
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out  a  moment's  delay,  and  gentle  and  simple,  not  forgetting  the  dominie, 
continued  carousing  about  it  until  daylight  streamed  in  upon  the  party. 
Sir  Waiter  Scott  seldom  failed,  when  I  saw  him  in  company  with  his 
Liddesdale  companions,  to  mimic  with  infinite  humour  the  sudden  out- 
burst of  his  old  host  on  hearing  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet,  which  he  knew 
to  indicate  the  arrival  of  the  keg,  the  consternation  of  the  dame,  and  the 
rueful  despair  with  which  the  young  clergyman  closed  the  book."  * 

No  wonder  old  Mr.  Scott  felt  some  doubt  of  his  son's  success 
at  the  bar,  and  thought  him  more  fitted  in  many  respects  for  a 
"  gangrel  scrape-gut."  f 

In  spite  of  all  this  love  of  excitement,  Scott  became  a  sound 
lawyer,  and  might  have  been  a  great  lawyer,  had  not  his  pride  of 
character,  the  impatience  of  his  genius,  and  the  stir  of  his  imagina- 
tion rendered  him  indisposed  to  wait  and  slave  in  the  precise  man- 
ner which  the  prepossessions  of  solicitors  appoint. 

For  Scott's   passion  for  romantic  literature  was  not  at  all  the 
sort  of  thing  which   we   ordinarily  mean  by  boys'  or  girls'  love  of 
romance.     No  amount  of  drudgery  or  labour  deterred  Scott  from 
any  undertaking  on  the  prosecution  of  which  he  was  bent.     He  was 
quite  the  reverse,  indeed,  of  what  is  usually  meant  by  sentimental, 
either  in  his  manners   or  his  literary  interests.     As  regards  the 
history  of  his  own  country  he  was  no  mean  antiquarian.     Indeed 
he  cared  for  the  mustiest  antiquarian  researches — of  the  mediaeval 
kind — so  much,  that  in  the  depth  of  his  troubles  he  speaks  of  a  talk 
•with  a  Scotch   antiquary  and  herald  as  one  of  the  things  which 
soothed  him  most.     '•  I  do  not  know  anything  which  relieves  the 
mind  so  much  from  the  sullens  as  trifling  discussions  about  anti- 
quarian o/(/  womanj-ies.     It  is  like  knitting  a  stocking,  diverting 
the   mind    without   occupying    it."  \     Thus    his  love  of  romantic 
literature  was  as  far  as  possible  from  that  of  a  mind  which  only 
feeds  on  romantic  excitements ;  rather  was  it  that  of  one  who  was 
so  moulded  by  the  transmitted  and  acquired  love  of  feudal  institu- 
tions with  all  their  incidents,  that  he  could  not  take  any  deep  inter- 
est in  any  other  fashion   of  human  society.     Now  the  Scotch  law 
was  full  of  vestings  and  records  of  that  period, — was  indeed  a  great 
standing  monument  of  it ;  and  in   numbers  of  his  writings   Scott 
shows  with  how  deep  an  interest  he  had  studied  the  Scotch  law 
from    this   point   of   view.     He    remarks  somewhere  that  it  was 
natural  for  a  Scotchman  to  feel  a  strong  attachment  to  the  princi- 
ple of  rank,  if  only  on  the  ground  that  almost  any  Scotchman 
might,  under  the   Scotch  law,  turn  out  to  be  heir-in-tail  to  some 
great  .Scotch  title  or  estate  by  the  death  of  intervening  relations. 
And  the  law  which  sometimes  caused  such  sudden  transformation.s, 
had  subsequently  a  true  interest  for  him  of  course  as  a  novel 
writer,  to  say  nothing  of   his   interest  in  it  as  an  antiquarian  and 
historian   who  loved  to  rcpeople   the  earth,  not  merely  wilh  the 
picturesaue  groups  of  the  soldiers  and  courts  of  the  past,  but  with 

•  Lockhan's  I.ife  0/ Scott y  i.  269-71. 
t  Lockliart's  Life  0/ Scott,  i.  206. 
X  Lockhari's  Life  of  ."^lOtt,  ix.  221. 
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the  actors  in  all  the  various  quaint  and  homely  transactions  and 
puzzlements  which  the  feudal  ages  had  brought  forth.  Hence 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Scott  never  made  much  figure  as  an 
advocate,  he  became  a  very  respectable,  and  might  unquestionably 
have  become  a  very  great,  lawyer.  When  he  started  at  the  bar, 
however,  he  had  not  acquired  the  tact  to  impress  an  ordinary 
assembly.  In  one  case  which  he  conducted  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  when  defending  a  parish  minis- 
ter threatened  with  deposition  for  drunkenness  and  unseemly  be- 
haviour, he  certainly  missed  the  proper  tone, — first  receiving  a 
censure  for  the  freedom  of  his  manner  in  treating  the  allegations 
against  his  client,  and  then  so  far  collapsing  under  the  rebuke  of 
the  Moderator,  as  to  lose  the  force  and  urgency  necessary  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  on  his  audience.  But  these  were  merely  a  boy's 
mishaps.  He  was  certainly  by  no  means  a  Heaven-born  orator, 
and  therefore  could  not  expect  to  spring  into  exceptionally  early 
distinction,  and  the  only  true  reason  for  his  relative  failure  was 
that  he  was  so  full  of  literary  power,  and  so  proudly  impatient  of 
the  fetters  which  prudence  seemed  to  impose  on  his  extra-profes- 
sional proceedings,  that  he  never  gained  the  credit  he  deserved  for 
the  general  common  sense,  the  unwearied  industry,  and  the  keen 
appreciation  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  legal  method,  which  might  have 
raised  him  to  the  highest  reputation  even  as  a  judge. 

All  readers  of  his  novels  know  how  Scott  delights  in  the 
humours  of  the  law.  By  way  of  illustration  take  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  is  both  short  and  amusing,  in  which  Saunders  Fair- 
ford — the  old  solicitor  painted  from  Scott's  father  in  Redgauntlet 
— descants  on  the  law  of  the  stirrup-cup.  "  It  was  decided  in  a 
case  before  the  town  bailies  of  Cupar  Angus,  when  Luckie  Simp- 
son's cow  had  drunk  up  Luckie  Jamieson's  browst  of  ale,  while  it 
stood  in  the  door  to  cool,  that  there  was  no  damage  to  pay,  because 
the  crummie  drank  without  sitting  down ;  such  being  the  circum- 
stance constituting  a  Doch  and  Dorroch,  which  is  a  standing  drink 
for  which  no  reckoning  is  paid."  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  of 
Scott's  contemporaries  had  greater  legal  abilities  than  he,  though, 
as  it  happened,  they  were  never  fairly  tried.  But  he  had  both  the 
pride  and  impatience  of  genius.  It  fettered  him  to  feel  that  he 
was  dependent  on  tlie  good  opinions  of  solicitors,  and  that  they 
who  were  incapable  of  understanding  his  genius,  thought  the  less 
instead  of  the  better  of  him  as  an  advocate,  for  every  indication 
which  he  gave  of  that  genius.  Even  on  the  day  of  his  call  to  the 
bar  he  gave  expression  to  a  sort  of  humorous  foretaste  of  this 
impatience,  saying  to  William  Clerk,  who  had  been  called  with 
him,  as  he  mimicked  the  air  and  tone  of  a  Highland  lass  waiting 
at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  to  be  hired  for  the  harvest,  "  We've 
stood  here  an  hour  by  the  Tron,  hinny,  and  deil  a  ane  has  speered 
our  price."  Scott  continued  to  practice  at  the  bar — nominally  at 
least — for  fourteen  years,  but  the  most  which  he  ever  seems  to  have 
made  in  any  one  year  was  short  of  230/.,  and  latterly  his  practice 
was  much  diminishing  instead  of  increasing.     His  own  impatience 
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of  solicitors'  patronage  was  against  him  ;  his  well-known  dabblings 
in  poetry  were  still  more  against  him :  and  his  general  repute  for 
wild  and  unprofessional  adventurousness — which  was  much  greater 
than  he  deserved — was  probably  most  of  all  against  him.  Before 
he  had  been  six  years  at  the  bar  he  joined  the  organization  of  the 
Edinburgh  Volunteer  Cavalry,  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  drill, 
and  was  made  their  Quartermaster.  Then  he  visited  London,  and 
became  largely  known  for  his  ballads,  and  his  love  of  ballads.  In 
his  eighth  year  at  the  bar  he  accepted  a  small  permanent  appoint- 
ment, with  300/.  year,  as  sheriff  of  Selkirkshire  ;  and  this  occur- 
ring soon  after  his  marriage  to  a  lady  of  some  means,  no  doubt 
diminished  still  further  his  professional  zeal.  For  one  third  of  the 
time  during  which  Scott  practised  as  an  advocate  he  made  no  pre- 
tence of  taking  interest  in  that  part  of  his  work,  though  he  was 
ahvays  deeply  interested  in  the  law  itself.  In  1806  he  undertook 
gratuitously  the  duties  of  a  Clerk  of  Session— a  permanent  officer 
of  the  Court  at  Edinburgh — and  discharged  them  without  remuner- 
ation for  five  years,  from  1806  to  181 1,  in  order  to  secure  his  ulti- 
mate succession  to  the  office  in  the  place  of  an  invalid,  who  for 
that  period  received  all  the  emoluments  and  did  none  of  the  work. 
Nevertheless  Scott's  legal  abilities  were  so  well  known,  that  it 
was  certainly  at  one  time  intended  to  offer  him  a  Barony  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  it  was  his  own  doing,  apparently,  that  it  was  not 
offered.  The  life  of  literature  and  the  life  of  the  Bar  hardly  ever 
suit,  and  in  Scott's  case  they  suited  the  less,  that  he  felt  himself 
likely  to  be  a  dictator  in  the  one  field,  and  only  a  postulant  in  the 
other.  Literature  was  a  far  greater  gainer  by  his  choice,  than 
Law  could  have  been  a  loser.  For  his  capacity  for  the  law  he 
shared  with  thousands  of  able  men,  his  capacity  for  literature  with 
few  or  none. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

LOVE    AND    MARRIAGE. 

One  Sunda\',  about  two  years  before  bis  call  to  the  bar,  Scott 
offered  his  umbrella  to  a  young  lady  of  much  beauty  who  was 
coming  out  of  the  Greyfriars  Church  during  a  shower;  the  um- 
brella was  graciously  accepted  ;  and  it  was  not  an  unprecedented  con- 
sequence that  Scott  fell  in  love  with  the  borrower,  who  turned  out 
to  be  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Jane  Stuart  Belches, 
of  Invernay.  For  near  six  years  after  this,  Scott  indulged  the 
hope  of  marryinf^  this  lady,  and  it  does  not  seem  doubtful  that  the 
lady  herself  was  in  part  responsible  for  this  impression.  Scott's 
father,  who  thought  his  son's  prospects  very  inferior  to  those  of 
Miss  Stuart  Belches,  felt  it  his  duty  to  warn  the  baronet  of  his 
son's  views,  a  warning  which  the  old  gentleman  appears  to  have 
received  with  that  grand  unconcern  characteristic  of  elderly  per- 
sons in  high  position,  as  a  hint  intrinsically  incredible,  or  least  un- 
worthy of  notice.  But  he  took  no  alarm,  and  Scott's  attentions  to 
Margaret  Stuart  Belches  continued  till  close  on  the  eve  of  her 
marriage,  in  1796,  to  William  Forl)es  (afterwards  Sir  William 
Forbes),  of  Pitsligo,  a  banker,  who  proved  to  be  one  of  Sir  Walter's 
most  generous  and  most  delicate-minded  friends,  when  his  time  of 
troubles  came  towards  the  end  of  both  their  lives.  Whether  Scott 
was  in  part  mistaken  as  to  the  impression  he  had  made  on  the 
young  lady,  or  she  was  mistaken  as  to  the  impression  he  had  made 
on  herself,  or  whether  other  circumstances  intervened  to  cause 
misunderstanding,  or  the  grand  indifference  of  Sir  John  gave  way 
to  active  intervention  when  the  question  became  a  practical  one, 
the  world  will  now  never  know,  but  it  does  not  seem  very  likely 
tliat  a  man  of  so  much  force  as  Scott,  who  certainly  had  at  one 
time  assured  himself  at  least  of  the  young  lady's  strong  regard, 
sliould  have  been  easily  displaced  even  by  a  rival  of  ability  and  of 
most  generous  and  amiable  character.  An  entry  in  the  diary 
which  Scott  kept  in  1827,  after  Constable's  and  r)allantyne's  failure, 
and  his  wife's  death,  seems  to  me  to  suggest  that  there  may  have 
been  some  misunderstanding  between  the  young  people,  though  I 
:im  not  sure  liiat  the  inference  is  justified.  The  ]iassage  completes 
il'i"  story  of  this  passion — Scott's  first  and  only  deep  passion — so 
iar  as  it  can  ever  be  known  to  us  ;    and  as  it  is  a  very  pathetic  and 
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cliaracteristic  entry,  and  the  attachment  to  which  it  refers  had  a 
great  influence  on  Scott's  life,  both  in  keeping  him  free  from  some 
of  the  most  dangerous  temptations  of  the  young,  daring  his  youth, 
and  in  creating  within  him  an  interior  world  of  dreams  and  recol- 
lections throughout  his  whole  life,  on  w^hich  his  imaginative  nature 
was  continually  fed— I  may  as  well  give  it.  ''  He  had  taken,"  says 
Mr.  Lockhart,  "for  that  winter  [1827],  the  house  No.  6,  Shandwick 
Place,  which  he  occupied  by  the  month  during  the  remainder  of 
his  servitude  as  a  clerk  of  session.  Very  near  this  house,  he  was 
told  a  few  days  after  he  took  possession,  dwelt  the  aged  mother  of 
his  first  love  ;  and  he  expressed  to  his  friend  Mrs.  Skene,  a  wish 
that  she  should  carry  him  to  renew  an  acquaintance  which  seems 
to  have  been  interrupted  from  the  period  of  his  youthful  romance. 
Mrs.  Skene  complied  with  his  desire,  and  she  tells  me  that  a  very 
painful  scene  ensued."  His  diary  says,— '-November  7th.  Began 
to  settle  myself  this  morning  after  the  hurry  of  mind  and  even  of 
body  which  I  have  lately  undergone.  I  went  to  make  a  visit  and 
fairly  softened  myself,  like  an  old  fool,  with  recalling  old  stories 
till  I  was  fit  for  nothing  but  shedding  tears  and  repeating  verses 
for  the  whole  night,  this  is  sad  work.  The  very  grave  gives  up 
its  dead,  and  tinie  rolls  back  thirty  years  to  add  to  my  perplexities. 
I  don't  care.  I  begin  to  grow  case-hardened,  and  like  a  stag  turn- 
ing at  bay,  my  naturally  good  temper  grows  fierce  and  dangerous. 
Yet  what  a  romance  to  tell — and  told  I  fear  it  will  one  day  be. 
And  then  my  three  years  of  dreaming  and  my  two  years  of  waken- 
ing will  be  chronicled,  doubtless.  But  the  dead  will  feel  no  pain. 
— November  loth.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  went  again  to  poor  Lady 
Jane  to  talk  over  old  stories.  I  am  not  clear  that  it  is  a  right  or 
healthful  indulgence  to  be  ripping  up  old  sores,  but  it  seems  to  give 
her  deep-rooted  sorrow  words,  and  that  is  a  mental  blood-letting. 
To  me  these  things  are  now  matter  of  calm  and  solemn  recollec- 
tion, never  to  be  forgotten,  yet  scarce  to  be  remembered  with 
pain."*  It  was  in  1797,  after  the  break-up  of  his  hopes  in  relation 
to  this  attachment,  that  Scott  wrote  the  lines  To  a  Violet,  which 
Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave,  in  his  thoughtful  and  striking  introduction  to 
Scott's  poems,  rightly  characterises  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  those  poems.  It  is,  however,  far  from  one  characteristic  of 
Scott,  indeed,  so  different  in  style  from  the  best  of  his  other  poems 
that  I\Ir.  Browning  might  well  have  said  of  Scott,  as  he  once 
affirmed  of  himself,  that  for  tlie  purpose  of  one  particular  poem,  he 
"who  blows  through  bronze,"  had  "breathed  through  silver," — had 
"curbed  the  liberal  hand  subservient  proudly," — and  tamed  his 
spirit  to  a  key  elsewhere  unknown. 

"  The  violet  in  her  greenwood  bower. 

Where  birchen  boughs  with  hazels  mingle, 
May  boast  itself  the  fairest  flower 
In  glen,  or  copse,  or  forest  dingle. 

*  Lockhart's  Life  0/ Scott,  ix,  1S3-4. 
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"  Though  fair  her  gems  of  azure  hue, 

Beneath  the  dewdrop's  weight  reclining, 
I've  seen  an  eye  of  lovelier  blue, 

More  sweet  through  watery  lustre  shining. 

"  The  summer  sun  that  dew  shall  dry. 
Ere  yet  the  day  be  past  its  morrow  ; 
Nor  longer  in  my  false  love's  eye 

Remain'd  the  tear  of  parting  sorrow." 

These  lines  obviously  betray  a  feeling  of  resentment,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  justified  ;  but  they  are  perhaps  the 
most  delicate  produced  by  his  pen.  The  pride  which  was  always 
so  notable  a  feature  in  Scott,  probably  sustained  him  through  the 
keen,  inward  pain  which  it  is  very  certain  from  a  great  many  of  his 
own  words  that  he  must  have  suffered  in  this  uprooting  of  his 
most  passionate  hopes.  And  it  was  in  part  probably  the  same 
pride  which  led  him  to  form,  within  the  year,  a  new  tie — his  engage- 
ment to  Mademoiselle  Charpentier,  or  Miss  Carpenter  as  she  was 
usually  called,  the  daughter  of  a  French  royalist  of  Lyons  who  had 
died  early  in  the  revolution.  She  had  come  after  her  father's  death 
to  England,  chiefly,  it  seems,  because  in  the  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  her  mother  knew  that 
she  should  find  a  protector  for  her  children.  Miss  Carpenter  was 
a  lively  beauty,  probably  of  no  great  depth  of  character.  The  few 
letters  given  of  hers  in  Mr.  Lockhart's  life  of  Scott,  give  the  im- 
pression of  amiable,  petted  girl,  of  somewhat  thin  and  espiegle  char- 
acter, who  was  rather  charmed  at  the  depth  and  intensity  of  Scott's 
nature,  and  at  the  expectations  which  he  seemed  to  form  of  what 
love  should  mean,  than  capable  of  realising  them.  Evidently  she 
had  no  inconsiderable  pleasure  in  display ;  but  she  made  on  the 
whole  a  very  good  wife,  only  one  to  be  protected  by  him  from 
every  care,  and  not  one  to  share  Scott's  deeper  anxieties,  or  to 
participate  in  his  dreams.  Yet  Mrs.  Scott  was  not  devoid  of  spirit 
and  self-control.  For  instance,  when  Mr.  Jeffrey,  having  reviewed 
Marmion  in  the  Edi/ibut'i^h  in  tliat  depreciating  and  omniscient  tone 
which  was  then  considered  the  evidence  of  critical  acumen,  dined 
with  Scott  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  review  had  appeared,  Mrs. 
Scott  behaved  to  him  through  the  whole  evening  with  the  greatest 
politeness,  but  fired  his  parting  shot  in  her  broken  English,  as  he 
took  his  leave, — "  Well,  good  night,  Mr.  Jeffrey, — dey  tell  me  you 
have  abused  Scott  in  de  Review,  and  1  hope  Mr.  Constable  has 
paid  you  very  well  for  writing  it."  It  is  hinted  that  Mrs.  Scott 
was,  at  the  time  of  Scott's  greatest  fame,  far  more  exhilarated  by 
it  than  her  husband  with  his  strong  sense  and  sure  self-measure- 
ment ever  was.  Mr.  Lockhart  records  that  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan 
once  said  of  them,  "  Mr.  Scott  always  seems  to  me  like  a  glass, 
through  which  the  rays  of  admiration  pass  without  sensibly  affect- 
ing it ;  but  the  bit  of  paper  that  lies  beside  it  will  presently  be  in  a 
blaze,  and  no  wonder."  The  bit  of  paper,  however,  never  was  in  a 
blaze  that  I  know  of;  and  possibly  Mrs.  Grant's  remark  may  have 
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had  a  little  feminine  spite  in  it.  At  all  events,  it  was  not  till  the 
rays  of  misfortune,  instead  of  admiration,  fell  upon  Scott's  life,  that 
the  delicate  tissue  paper  shrivelled  up ;  nor  does  it  seem  that,  even 
then,  it  was  the  trouble,  so  much  as  a  serious  malady  that  had  fixed 
on  Lady  Scott  before  Sir  Walter's  troubles  began,  which  really 
scorched  up  her  life.  That  she  did  not  feel  with'the  depth  and  in- 
tensity of  her  husband,  or  in  the  same  key  of  feeling,  is  clear.  Af- 
ter the  failure,  and  during  the  preparations  for  abandoning  the 
house  in  Edinburgh,  Scott  records  in  his  diary: — "It  is  with  a 
sense  of  pain  that  I  leave  behind  a  parcel  of  trumpery  prints  and 
little  ornaments,  once  the  pride  of  Lady  Scott's  heart,  but  which  she 
saw  consigned  with  indifference  to  the  chance  of  an  auction. 
Things  that  have  had  their  day  of  importance  with  me,  I  cannot 
forget,  though  the  merest  trifles  ;  but  I  am  glad  that  she,  with  bad 
health,  and  enough  to  vex  her,  has  not  the  same  useless  mode  of 
associating  recollections  with  this  unpleasant  business."  * 

Poor  Lady  Scott !  It  was  rather  like  a  bird  of  paradise  mating 
with  an  eagle.  Yet  the  result  was  happy  on  the  whole  ;  for  she 
had  a  thoroughly  kindly  nature,  and  a  true  heart.  Within  ten  days 
before  her  death,  Scott  enters  in  his  diary : — "  Still  welcoming  me 
with  a  smile,  and  asserting  she  is  better."  She  was  not  the  ideal 
wife  for  Scott ;  but  she  loved  him,  sunned  herself  in  his  prosperity, 
and  tried  to  bear  his  adversity  cheerfully.  In  her  last  illness  she 
would  always  reproach  her  husband  and  children  for  their  melan- 
choly faces,  even  when  that  melancholy  was,  as  well  she  knew,  due 
to  the  approaching  shadow  of  her  own  death. 

*  Lockliart's  Life  of  Scott,  viii.  273. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EARLIER  POETRY   AND  BORDER  MINSTRELSY. 

Scott's  first  serious  attempt  in  poetry  was  a  version  of  Burger's 
Leiiore,  a  spectre-ballad  of  the  violent  kind,  much  in  favour  in  Ger- 
mau}-  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  but  certainly  not  a  specimen  of 
the  higher  order  of  imaginative  genius.  However,  it  stirred  Scott's 
youthful  blood,  and  made  him  "wish  to  heaven  he  could  get  a  skull 
and  two  cross-bones  !  "  a  modest  desire,  to  be  expressed  with  so 
much  fervour,  and  one  almost  immediately  gratified.  Probably  no 
one  ever  gave  a  more  spirited  version  of  Burger's  ballad  than  Scott 
has  given  ;  but  the  use  to  whicli  Miss  Cranstoun,  a  friend  and  con- 
fidante of  his  love  for  Miss  Stuart  Belches,  strove  to  turn  it,  by  get- 
ting it  printed,  blazoned,  and  richly  bound,  and  presenting  it  to  the 
young  lady  as  a  proof  of  her  admirer's  abilities,  was  perhaps  hardly 
very  sagacious.  It  is  quite  possible,  at  least,  that  Miss  Stuart 
Belches  may  have  regarded  this  vehement  admirer  of  spectral  wed- 
ding journeys  and  skeleton  bridals,  as  unlikely  to  prepare  for  her 
that  comfortable,  trim,  and  decorous  future  which  young  ladies 
usually  desire.  At  any  rate,  the  bold  stroke  failed.  The  young 
lady  admired  the  verses,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  declined  the  trans- 
lator. Perhaps  she  regarded  banking  as  safer,  if  less  brilliant, 
work  than  the  most  effective  description  of  skeleton  riders.  In- 
deed, Scott  at  this  time — to  those  wlio  did  not  know  what  was  in 
him,  wliich  no  one,  not  even  excepting  himself,  did — had  no  very 
sure  prospects  of  comfort,  to  say  notliing  of  wealth.  It  is  curious, 
too,  that  his  first  adventure  in  literature  was  thus  connected  with 
his  interest  in  the  preternatural,  for  no  man  ever  lived  whose  ge- 
nius was  sounder  and  healtliier,  and  less  disposed  to  dwell  on  the 
half-and-half  lights  of  a  dim  and  eerie  world  ;  yet  ghostly  sul)jects 
always  interested  him  deeply,  and  he  often  touched  them  in  his 
stories,  more,  I  think,  from  the  strong  artistic  contrast  they 
afforded  to  his  favourite  conceptions  of  life,  than  from  any  other 
motive.  There  never  was,  I  fancy,  an  organisation  less  susceptible 
of  this  order  of  fears  and  superstitions  than  his  own.  When  a 
friend  jokingly  urged  him,  within  a  few  montlis  of  his  death,  not  to 
leave  Rome  on  a  Friday,  as  it  was  a  day  of  bad  omen  for  a  jour- 
ney, he  replied,  laughing,  "Superstition  is  very  picturesque,  and  I 
make  it,  at  times,  stand  me  in  great  stead,  but  I  never  allow  it  to 
interfere  with  interest  or  convenience."     Basil  Hall  reports  Scott's 
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having  told  him  on  the  last  evening  of  the  year  1824,  when  they 
were  talking  over  this  subject,  that  "  having  once  arrived  at  a  coun- 
try inn,  he  was  told  there  was  no  bed  for  him.  '  No  place  to  lie 
down  at  all  ?  '  said  he.  '  No,'  said  the  people  of  the  house  ;  'none, 
except  a  room  in  wliich  there  is  a  corpse  lying.'  'Well,' said  he, 
'did  the  person  die  of  any  contagious  disorder  ? '  '  Oh,  no  ;  not  at 
all,'  said  they.  '  Well,  then,'  continued  he,  'let  me  have  the  other 
bed.  So,'  said  Sir  Walter,  '  I  laid  me  down,  and  never  had  a  better 
night's  sleep  in  my  life.' "  He  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  iron  nerve, 
whose  truest  artistic  enjoyment  was  in  noting  the  forms  of  charac- 
ter seen  in  full  da3'light  by  the  light  of  the  most  ordinary  experi- 
ence. Perhaps  for  that  reason  he  can  on  occasion  relate  a  preter- 
natural incident,  such  as  the  appearance  of  old  Alice  at  the  foun- 
tain, at  the  very  moment  of  her  death,  to  the  Master  of  Ravens- 
wood,  in  The  Bride  of  La7nfni:}7noor,\\'\Xh  great  effect.  It  was 
probably  the  vivacity  with  which  he  realised  the  violence  which 
such  incidents  do  to  the  terrestrial  common  sense  of  our  ordinary 
nature,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sedulous  accuracy  of  detail  with 
which  he  narrated  them,  rather  than  any,  even  the  smallest,  special 
susceptibility  of  his  own  brain  to  thrills  of  the  preternatural  kind, 
which  gave  him  rather  a  unique  pleasure  in  dealing  with  such  pre- 
ternatural elements.  Sometimes,  however,  his  ghosts  are  a  little 
too  muscular  to  produce  their  due  effect  as  ghosts.  In  translating 
Biirger's  ballad  his  great  success  lay  In  the  vividness  of  the  spectre's 
horsemanship.     For  instance, — 

"  Tramp  !  tramp!  along  the  land  they  rode, 
Splash  !  splash  !  along  the  sea ; 
The  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  blood, 
The  flashing  pebbles  flee," 

is  far  better  than  any  ghostly  touch  in  it ;  so,  too,  every  one  will 
remember  how  spirited  a  rider  is  the  white  Lady  of  Avenel,  in 
The  Monastery,  and  how  vigorously  she  takes  fords, — as  vigor- 
ously as  the  sheriff  himself,  who  was  very  fond  of  fords.  On  the 
whole,  Scott  was  too  sunny  and  healthy-minded  for  a  ghost-seer ; 
and  the  skull  and  cross-bones  with  which  he  ornamented  his 
"  den  "  in  his  father's  house,  did  not  succeed  in  tempting  him  into 
the  world  of  twilight  and  cobwebs  wherein  he  made  his  first  liter- 
ary excursion.  His  William  and  Helen,  the  name  he  gave  to  his 
translation  of  Biirger's  Lcnore,  made  in  1795.  was  effective,  after 
all.  more  for  its  rapid  movement,  than  for  the  weirdness  of  its 
effects. 

If,  however,  it  was  the  raw  preternaturalism  of  such  ballads  as 
Burger's  which  first  led  Scott  to  test  his  own  powers,  his  genius 
soon  turned  to  more  appropriate  and  natural  subjects.  Kver  since 
his  earliest  college  days  he  had  been  collecting,  in  those  excursions 
of  his  into  Liddesdale  and  elsewhere,  materials  for  a  book  on  The 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border;  and  the  publication  of  this 
work,  in  January,  1802  (in  two  volumes  at  first),  was  his  first  great 
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literary  success.  The  whole  edition  of  eight  hundred  copies  was 
sold  within  the  year,  while  the  skill  and  care  which  Scott  had  de- 
voted to  the  historical  illustration  of  the  ballads,  and  the  force  and 
spirit  of  his  own  new  ballads,  written  in  imitation  of  the  old,  gained 
him  at  once  a  very  high  literary  name.  And  the  name  was  well  de- 
served. The  Border  Minstrelsy  was  more  commensurate  tti  ratige 
with  the  genius  of  Scott,  than  even  the  romantic  poems  by  which 
it  was  soon  followed,  and  which  were  received  with  such  universal  \ 
and  almost  unparalleled  delight.  For  Scott's  Border  Minstrelsy  ' 
gives  more  than  a  glimpse  of  all  his  many  great  powers — his  his- 
torical industry  and  knowledge,  his  masculine  humor,  his  delight 
in  restoring  the  vision  of  the  '•  old,  simple,  violent  world  "  of  rugged 
activity  and  excitement,  as  well  as  that  power  to  kindle  men's 
hearts,  as  by  a  trumpet-call,  which  was  the  chief  secret  of  the  charm 
of  his  own  greatest  poems.  It  is  much  easier  to  discern  the  great 
novelist  of  subsequent  years  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy  ihan  even  in 
J'Ae  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Alarniion,  and  T/ie  Lady  of  the  Lake 
taken  together.  From  those  romantic  poems  you  would  never 
guess  that  Scott  entered  more  eagerly  and  heartily  into  the  com- 
mon incidents  and  common  cares  of  every-day  human  life  tlian 
into  the  most  romantic  fortunes  ;  from  them  you  would  never  know 
how  completely  he  had  mastered  the  leading  features  of  quite  dif- 
ferent periods  of  our  liistory  ;  from  them  you  would  never  infer 
that  you  had  before  you  one  of  the  best  plodders,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  entiiusiastic  dreamers,  in  British  literature.  But  all 
this  might  have  been  gathered  from  the  various  introductions  and 
notes  to  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  which  are  full  of  skilful  illus- 
trations, of  comments  teeming  with  humour,  and  of  historic 
weight.  The  general  introduction  gives  us  a  general  survey  of  the 
graphic  pictures  of  Border  quarrels,  their  simple  violence  and  sim- 
ple cunning.  It  enters,  for  instance,  with  grave  humour  into  the 
strong  distinction  taken  in  the  debatable  land  between  a  "free- 
booter "  and  a  "  thief,"  and  tlie  difficulty  which  the  inland  counties 
had  in  grasping  it,  and  paints  for  us,  with  great  vivacity,  the  va- 
rious Border  superstitions.  Another  commentary  on  a  very  amu- 
sing ballad,  commemorating  the  manner  in  which  a  blind  harper 
stole  a  horse  and  got  paid  for  a  mare  he  had  not  lost,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  curious  tenure  of  land,  called  that  of  the  "king's  rent- 
allers,"  or  "kindlv  tenants  ;  "  and  a  third  describes,  in  language 
as  vivid  as  the  historical  romance  of  Keniliuorih,  written  years 
after,  the  manner  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  received  the  news  of 
a  check  to  her  policy,  and  vented  her  spleen  on  the  King  of  Scot- 
land. 

So  much  as  to  the  breadth  of  the  literary  area  which  tiiis  first 
book  of  Scott's  covered.  As  regards  the  poetic  power  which  his 
own  new  ballads,  in  imitation  of  the  old  ones,  evinced,  1  cannot  say 
that  those  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy  indicated  any- 
tliing  like  the  force  which  might  have  been  expected  from  one  who 
was  so  soon  to  be  the  author  of  Afarniion,  though  many  of  Scott's 
warmest   admirers,   including   Sir  Francis  Doyle,  seem  to  place 
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Glenjinlas  among  his  finest  productions.  But  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  which  did  not  appear  till  1803,  is  con- 
tained a  ballad  on  the  assassination  of  the  Regent  Murray,  the 
story  being  told  by  his  assassin,  which  seems  to  me  a  specimen  of 
his  very  highest  poetical  powers.  In  Cadyoiv  Castle  you  have  not 
only  that  rousing  trumpet-note  which  you  hear  in  Marfnion,  but 
the  pomp  and  glitter  of  a  grand  martial  scene  is  painted  with  all 
Scott's  peculiar  terseness  and  vigour.  The  opening  is  singularly 
happy  in  preparing  the  reader  for  the  description  of  a  violent  deed. 
The  Earl  of  Arran,  chief  of  the  clan  of  Hamiltons,  is  chasing  among 
the  old  oaks  of  Cadyow  Castle, — oaks  which  belonged  to  the  an- 
cient Caledonian  forest, — the  fierce,  wild  bulls,  milk-white,  with 
black  muzzles,  which  were  not  extirpated  till  shortly  before  Scott's 
own  birth : — 

"  Through  the  huge  oaks  of  Evandale 

Whose  limbs  a  thousand  years  have  worn, 
What  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gale, 
And  drowns  the  hunter's  pealing  horn  ? 

"  Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase 
That  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 
Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race, 

The  mountain  bull  comes  thundering  on. 

"  Fierce  on  the  hunter's  quiver'd  band 

He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow, 
"  Spurns,  with  black  hoof  and  horn,  the  sand, 

And  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow. 

"Aim'd  well,  the  chieftain's  lance  has  flown; 
Struggling  in  blood  the  savage  lies ; 
His  roar  is  sunk  in  hollow  groan, — 

Sound,  merry  huntsman  !  sound  the  pryse  !  " 

It  is  while  the  hunters  are  resting  after  this  feat,  that  Both- 
wellhaugh  dashes  among  them  headJong,  spurring  his  jaded  steed 
with  poniard  instead  of  spur  : — 

"  From  gory  selle  and  reeling  steed, 

Sprang  the  fierce  horseman  with  a  bound. 
And  reeking  from  the  recent  deed, 
He  dash'd  his  carbine  on  the  ground," 

Andthen  Bothvvellhaugh  tells  his  tale  of  blood,  describing  the  pro- 
cession from  which  he  had  singled  out  his  prey: — 

"  '  Dark  Morton,  girt  with  many  a  spear, 

Murder's  foul  minion,  led  the  van  ; 
And  clash'd  their  broadswords  in  the  rear 
The  wild  Macfarlanes'  plaided  clan. 

"  '  Glencairn  and  stout  Parkhcad  were  nigh. 
Obsequious  at  their  Regent's  rein, 
And  haggard  Lindsay's  iron  eye. 
That  saw  fair  Mary  weep  in  vain. 
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"  *  Mid  pennon'd  spears,  a  steely  grove, 
Proud  Murray's  plumage  floated  high  ; 
Scarce  could  his  trampling  charger  move, 
So  close  the  minions  crowded  nigh. 

'"From  the  raised  visor's  shade,  his  eye, 
Dark  rolling,  glanced  the  ranks  along, 
And  his  steel  truncheon  waved  on  high, 
Seem'd  marshalling  the  iron  throng. 

"  *  But  yet  his  sadden'd  brow  confess'd 
A  passing  shade  of  doubt  and  awe  ; 
Some  fiend  was  whispering  in  his  breast, 
"  Beware  of  injured  Bothwellhaugh  1  " 

"  *  The  death-shot  parts, — the  charger  springs,— 
Wild  rises  tumult's  startling  roar  ! 
And  Murray's  plumy  helmet  rings — 
Rings  on  the  ground  to  rise  no  more.' " 

This  was  the  ballad  which  made  so  strong  an  impression  on 
Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet.  Referringto  some  of  the  lines  I  have 
quoted,  Campbell  said,—"  I  have  repeated  them  so  often  on  the  North 
Bridge  that  the  whole  fraternity  of  coachmen  know  me  by  tongue 
as  I  pass.  To  be  sure,  to  a  mind  in  sober,  serious,  street-walking 
humour,  it  must  bear  an  appearance  of  lunacy  when  one  stamps 
with  the  hurried  pace  and  fervent  shake  of  the  head  which  strong, 
pithy  poetry  excites."*  I  suppose  anecdotes  of  this  kind  have 
been  oftener  told  of  Scott  than  of  any  other  English  poet.  Indeed, 
Sir  Walter,  who  understood  himself  well,  gives  the  explanation  in 
one  of  his  diaries  : — "  I  am  sensible,"  he  says,  "  that  if  there  be 
anything  good  about  my  poetry  or  prose  either,  it  is  a  hurried 
frankness  of  composition,  which  pleases  soldiers,  sailors,  and  young 
people  of  bold  and  active  dispositions."  \  He  might  have  included 
old  people  too.  I  have  heard  of  two  old  men — complete  strangers 
— passing  each  other  on  a  dark  London  night,  when  one  of  them 
happened  to  be  repeating  to  himself,  just  as  Cam])bell  did  to  the 
hackney  coachmen  of  the  North  Bridge  of  Edinburgh,  the  last 
lines  of  the  account  of  Flodden  P'ield  in  Martfiion,  "  Charge, 
Chester,  charge,"  when  suddenly  a  reply  came  out  of  the  darkness, 
"  On,  Stanley,  on,"  whereupon  they  finished  the  death  of  Marmion 
between  them,  took  off  their  hats  to  each  other,  and  parted,  laugh- 
ing. Scott's  is  almost  the  only  poetry  in  the  English  language  that 
not  only  runs  thus  in  the  head  of  average  men,  but  heats  the  head 
in  which  it  runs  by  the  mere  force  of  its  hurried  frankness  of  style, 
to  use  Scott's  own  terms,  or  by  that  of  its  strong  and  pithy 
eloquence,  as  Campbell  phrased  it.  And  in  Cadyoiv  Castle  this 
style  is  at  its  culminating  point. 

•  Lockliart's  Lift  of  Scott,  ii.  79.  t  Lockbart's  L{f€  0/ Scott,  viii.  370. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Scott's  maturer  poems. 

Scott's  genius  flowered  late.     Cadyow  Castle,  the  first  of  his 
poems,  I  think,  that  has  indisputable  genius  plainly  stamped  on  its 
terse  and  fiery  lines,  was  composed  in  1802,  when  he  was  already 
thirty-one  years  of  age.     It  was  in  the  same  year  that  he  wrote  the 
first  canto  of  his  first  great  romance  in  verse.  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  a  poem  which  did  not  appear  till    1805,  when  he  was 
thirtv-four.     The  first  canto  (not  including  the  framework,  of  which 
the  aged  harper  is  the  principal  figure)  was  written  in  the  lodgings 
to  which  he  was  confined  for  a  fortnight  in  1802,  by  a  kick  received 
from  a  horse  on  Portobello  sands,  during  a  charge  of  the  Volunteer 
Cavalry  in  which  Scott  was  cornet.     The  poem  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  included  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy,  as  one  of  the 
studies  in  the  antique  style,  but  soon  outgrew  the  limits  of  such  a 
study  both  in  length  and  in  the  freedom  of  its  manner.     Both  the 
poorest  and  the  best  parts  of  The  Lay  were  in  a  special  manner 
due  to  Lady  Dalkeith  (afterwards  Duchess    of   Buccleugh),  who 
suggested  it,  and  in  whose  honour  the  poem  was  written.     It  was 
she  who  requested  Scott  to  write  a  poem  on  the  legend  of  the 
goblin  page,  Gilpin  Horner,  and  this  Scott  attempted, — and.  so  far 
as  the  goblin  himself  was   concerned,  conspicuously  failed.     He 
himself  clearly  saw  that  the  story  of  this  unmanageable  imp  was 
both    confused   and   uninteresting,   and   that    in   fact   he    had  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  original  groundwork  of  the  tale,  as  from 
a  regular  literary  scrape,  in  the  best  way  he  could.     In  a  letter  to 
Miss  Seward,  Scott  says, — "At  length  the  story  appeared  so  un- 
couth that  I  was  fain  to  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  my  old  minstrel, 
lest  the  nature  of  it  should  be  misunderstood,  and  I   should  be 
suspected  of  setting  up  a  new  school  of  poetry,  instead  of  a  feeble 
attempt  to  imitate  the  old.     In  the  process  of  the  romance,  the 
page  intended  to  be  a  principal  person  in  the  work,  contrived  (from 
the  baseness  of  his  natural  propensities,  I  suppose)  to  slink  down 
stairs  into  the  kitchen,  and  now  he  must  e'en  abide  there."  *     And 
I  venture  to  say  that  no    reader  of  the  poem  ever  has  distinctly 
understood  what  the  goblin  page  did  or  did  not  do.  what  it  was 
tliat  was  "  lost "  throughout  the  poem  and  "  found  "  at  the  con- 

•  Lockhart's  Lift  of  Scott,  ii.  317. 
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elusion,  what  was  the  object  of  his  personating  the  young  heir  of 
the  house  of  Scott,  and  whether  or  not  that  object  was  answered  ; 
— what  use,  if  any,  the  magic  book  of  Michael  Scott  was  to  the 
Lady  of  Branksome.  or  whether  it  was  only  harm  to  her;  and  I 
doubt  moreover  whether  any  one  ever  cared  an  iota  what  answer,  or 
whether  any  answer,  might  be  given  to  any  of  these  questions. 
All  this,  as  Scott  himself  clearly  perceived,  was  left  confused,  and 
not  simply  vague.  The  goblin  imp  had  been  more  certainly  an 
imp  of  mischief  to  him  than  even  to  his  boyish  ancestor.  But  if 
Lady  Dalkeith  suggested  the  poorest  part  of  the  poem,  she  cer- 
tainly inspired  its  best  part.  Scott  says,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he 
brought  in  tlie  aged  harper  to  save  himself  from  the  imputation  of 
"setting  up  a  new  school  of  poetry"  instead  of  humbly  imitating 
an  old  school.  But  I  think  that  the  chivalrous  wisn  to  do  honour 
to  Lady  Dalkeith,  both  as  a  personal  friend  and  as  the  wife  of  his 
"  chief," — as  he  always  called  the  head  of  the  house  of  Scott, — had 
more  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  the  aged  harper,  than  the  wish 
to  guard  himself  against  the  imputation  of  attempting  a  new  poetic 
style.  He  clearly  intended  the  Duchess  of  The  Lay  to  represent 
the  Countess  for  whom  he  wrote  it,  and  the  aged  harper,  with  his 
reverence  and  gratitude  and  self-distrust,  was  only  the  disguise  in 
which  he  felt  that  he  could  best  pour  out  his  loyalty,  and  the 
romantic  devotion  with  which  both  Lord  and  Lady  Dalkeith,  but 
especially  the  latter,  had  inspired  him.  It  was  certainly  this  beauti- 
ful framework  which  assured  the  immediate  success  and  permanent 
charm  of  the  poem :  and  the  immediate  success  was  for  that  day 
something  marvellous.  The  magnificent  quarto  edition  of  750 
copies  was  soon  e.xhausted,  and  an  octavo  edition  of  1500  copies 
was  sold  out  within  the  year.  In  the  following  year  two  editions, 
containing  together  4250  copies,  were  dispo.sed  of,  and  before 
twenty-five  years  had  elapsed,  that  is,  before  1830,  44,000  copies  of 
the  poem  had  been  bought  by  the  public  in  this  country,  taking 
account  of  the  legitimate  trade  alone.  Scott  gained  in  all  by  The 
Lay  769/.,  an  unprecedented  sum  in  those  times  for  an  author  to 
obtain  from  any  poem.  Little  more  than  half  a  century  before, 
Johnson  received  but  fifteen  guineas  for  his  stately  poem  on  The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  and  but  ten  guineas  for  his  London. 
I  do  not  say  that  Scott's  poem  had  not  much  more  in  it  of  true 
poetic  fire,  though  Scott  himself,  I  believe,  preferred  these  poems 
of  Johnson's  to  anything  that  he  himself  ever  wrote.  But  the  dis- 
proportion in  the  reward  was  certainly  enormous,  and  yet  what 
Scott  gained  by  his  Lay  was  of  course  much  less  than  he  gained  by 
any  of  his  subsequent  poems  of  equal  or  anything  like  equal,  length. 
Thus  for  Marmion  he  received  1000  guineas  long  before  the  poem 
was  published,  and  for  one  half  of  the  copyright  of  The  I^ord  of 
the  Isles  Constable  paid  Scott  1500  guineas.  If  we  ask  ourselves 
to  what  this  vast  popularity  of  Scott's  poems,  and  especially  of  the 
earlier  of  them  (for,  as  often  happens,  he  was  better  remunerated 
for  his  later  and  much  inferior  poems  than  for  his  earlier  and  more 
brilliant  productions;  is  due,  I  think  the  answer  must  be  for  the 
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most  part,  the  high  romantic  glow  and  extraordinary  romantic 
simplicity  of  the  poetical  elements  they  contained.  Take  the  old 
harper  of  T/ie  Lav,  a  figure  which  arrested  the  attention  of  Pitt 
during  even  that  last  most  anxious  year  of  his  anxious  life,  the  year 
of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  The  lines  in  which  Scott  describes  the 
old  man's  embarrassment  when  first  urged  to  play,  produced  on 
Pitt,  according  to  his  own  account,  '*an  effect  which  I  might  have 
expected  in  painting,  but  could  never  have  fancied  capable  of  being 
given  in  poetry."* 

Every  one  knows  the  lines  to  which  Pitt  refers  : — 

"  The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtain'd  ; 

The  aged  minstrel  audience  gain'd. 

But,  when  he  reach'd  the  room  of  state, 

Where  she  with  all  her  ladies  sate, 

Perchance  he  wish'd  his  boon  denied ; 

For,  when  to  tune  the  harp  he  tried, 

His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease 

Which  marks  security  to  please  ; 

And  scenes  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain, 

Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain, — 
•  He  tried  to  tune  his  harp  in  vain  ! 

The  pitying  Duchess  praised  its  chime, 

And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time. 

Till  every  string's  according  glee 

Was  blended  into  harmony. 

And  then,  he  said,  he  would  full  fain 

He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain 

He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 

It  was  not  framed  for  village  churls, 

But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  earls  ; 

He'd  play'd  it  to  King  Charles  the  Good, 

When  he  kept  Court  at  Holyrood  ; 

And  much  he  wish'd,  yet  fear'd,  to  try 

The  long- forgotten  melody. 

Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  stray'd. 

And  an  uncertain  warbling  made. 

And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 

But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild 

The  old  man  raised  his  face  and  smiled 

And  lighten'd  up  his  faded  eye. 

With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy ! 

In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong. 

He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along; 

The  present  scene,  the  future  lot. 

His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot; 

Cold  diffidence  and  age's  frost 

In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 

Each  blank  in  faithless  memory  void 

The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied  ; 

And,  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 

•Twas  thus  the  latest  minstrel  sung. 

•  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  ii.  3a6. 
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Here  paused  the  harp  ;  and  with  its  swell 
'1  he  master's  fire  and  courage  fell ; 
Dejectedly  and  low  he  bow'd. 
And,  gazing  timid  on  the  crowd, 
He  seem'd  to  seek  in  every  eye 
If  they  approved  his  minstrelsy  ; 
And,  diffident  of  present  praise, 
Somewhat  he  spoke  of  former  days, 
And  how  old  age,  and  wandering  long, 
Had  done  his  hand  and  harp  some  wrong." 

These  lines  hardly  illustrate,  I  think,  the  particular  form  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  criticism,  for  a  quick  succession  of  fine   shades  of  feeling 
of  this  kind  could  never  have   been  delineated  in  a  painting,  or 
indeed  in  a  series  of  paintings,  at  all,  while  they  are  so  given  in 
the  poem.     But  the  praise  itself  if  not  its  exact  form,  is  amply  de- 
served.    The  singular  depth  of  the  romantic  glow  in  this  passage, 
and  its  equally  singular  simplicity, — a  simplicity  which  makes  it  in- 
telligible to  every  one, — are  conspicuous  to  every  reader.     It  is  not 
what  is  called  classical  poetry,  for  there  is  no  severe  outline, — no 
sculptured  completeness  and  repose, — no  satisfying  wholeness  of 
effect  to  the  eye  of  the  mind, — no  embodiment  of  a  great  action. 
The  poet  gives  us  a  breath,  a  ripple  of  alternating  fear  and  hope  in 
the  heart  of  an  old  man,  and  that  is  all.     He  catches  an  emotion  that 
had  its  roots  deep  m  the  past,  and  that  is  striving  onward  towards 
something  in  the  future  • — he  traces  the  wistfulness  and  self-distrust 
with  which  age  seeks  to  recover  the  feelings  of  youth, — the  delight 
with  which  it  greets  them  when   they  come, — the  hesitation  and 
diffidence  with   which  it  recalls  them  as  they  pass  away,  and  ques- 
tions the  triumph  it  has  just  won, — and  he  paints  all  this  without 
subtlety,    without    complexity,  but  with   a   swiftness  such  as  few 
poets  ever  surpassed.      Generally,  however,  Scott  prefers  action 
itself  for  his   subject,  to  any  feeling,  however  active   in  its  bent. 
The  cases  in  which  he  makes  a  study  of  any  mood  of  feeling,  as  he 
does  of  this  harper's  feeling,  are  comparatively  rare.     Deloraine's 
night-ride  to  Melrose  is  a  good  deal  more  in  .Scott's  ordinary  way 
than  this  study  of  the  old  harper's  wistful  mood.     But  whatever  his 
subject,  his  treatment  of  it  is  the    same.     His  lines  are  always 
strongly  drawn;  his   handling  is  always  simple:  and  his  subject 
always   romantic.      But  though   romantic,   it  is   simple   almost  to 
bareness, — one  of  the  great   causes  both   of  his  popularity,  and  of 
that  deficiency  in  his  poetry  of  which  so  many  of  his  admirers  be- 
come conscious  when   they   compare  him  with    other  and  richer 
poets.     .Scott  used  to  say  that  in  poetry  Byron  "  bet  "  him  ;  and  no 
doubt  that  in  which  chiefly  as  a  poet  he  "bet"  him,  was  in  the 
variety,  the  richness,  the  lustre  of  his  effects.     A  certain  rugged- 
ness  and  bareness  was  of  the  essence  of  Scott's  idealism  and  ro- 
mance.    It  was  so  in   relation  to  scenery.      He   told  Washington 
Irving  that  he  loved  the  very  nakedness  of  the    Border   country. 
"  It  has  something,"  he  said,  "  bold  and  stern  and  solitary  about  it 
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When  I  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  rich  scenery  about  Edin- 
burgh, wliich  is  like  ornamented  garden-land,  I  begin  to  wish  my- 
self back  again  among  my  honest  grey  hills,  and  if  I  did  not  see  the 
heather  at  least  once  a  year,  /  think  I  should  die y*  Now,  the 
bareness  which  Scott  so  loved  in  his  native  scenery,  there  is  in  all 
his  romantic  elements  of  feeling.  It  is  while  he  is  bold  and  stern, 
that  he  is  at  his  highest  ideal  point.  Directly  he  begins  to  attempt 
rich  or  pretty  subjects,  as  in  parts  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  a 
good  deal  of  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  still  more  in  The  Bridal  of 
Triermain,  his  charm  disappears.  It  is  in  painting  those  moods 
and  exploits,  in  relation  to  which  Scott  shares  most  completely  the 
feelings  of  ordinary  men,  but  experiences  them  with  far  greater 
strength  and  purity  than  ordinary  men,  that  he  triumphs  as  a  poet. 
Mr.  Lockhart  tells  us  that  some  of  Scott's  senses  were  decidedly 
"  blunt,"  and  one  seems  to  recognise  this  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
romantic  effects.  "  It  is  a  fact,"  he  says,  "  which  some  philoso- 
phers may  think  worth  setting  down,  that  Scott's  organisation, 
as  to  more  than  one  of  the  senses,  was  the  reverse  of  exquisite. 
He  had  very  little  of  what  musicians  call  an  ear;  his  smell 
was  hardly  more  delicate.  I  have  seen  him  stare  about,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  cause,  when  his  whole  company  betrayed  their 
uneasiness  at  the  approach  of  an  overkept  haunch  of  venison  ; 
and  neither  by  the  nose  nor  the  palate  could  he  distinguish  corked 
wine  from  sound.  He  could  never  tell  Madeira  from  sherry, — nay, 
an  Oriental  friend  having  sent  him  a  butt  of  sheeraz,  when  he  re- 
membered the  circumstance  some  time  afterwards  and  called  for  a 
bottle  to  have  Sir  John  Malcolm's  opinion  of  its  quality,  it  turned 
out  that  his  butler,  mistaking  the  label,  had  already  served  up  half 
the  bin  as  sherry.  Port  he  considered  as  physic  ...  in  truth  he 
liked  no  %vines  except  sparkling  champagne  and  claret ;  but  even 
as  to  the  last  lie  was  no  connoisseur,  and  sincerely  preferred  a 
tumbler  of  whisky-toddy  to  the  most  precious  'liquid-ruby '  that 
ever  flowed  in  the  cup  of  a  prince."  f 

Howe\'er,  Scott's  eye  was  very  keen  : — "  It  was  comjnonly  him" 
as  his  little  son  once  said,  "  tJiat  saw  the  hare  sitting."  And  his 
perception  of  colour  was  very  delicate  as  well  as  his  mere  sight. 
As  Mr.  Ruskin  has  pointed  out,  his  landscape  painting  is  almost 
all  done  by  the  lucid  use  of  colour.  Nevertheless  this  bluntness 
of  organisation  in  relation  to  the  less  important  senses,  no  doubt 
contributed  something  to  the  singleness  and  simplicity  of  the  deeper 
and  more  vital  of  Scott's  romantic  impressions  ;  at  least  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  delicate  and  complicated  susceptibilities 
do  at  least  diminish  the  chance  of  living  a  strong  and  concentiated 
life — do  risk  the  frittering  away  of  feeling  on  the  mere  backwaters 
of  sensations,  even  if  they  do  not  directly  tend  towards  artificial 
and  indirect  forms  of  character.  Scott's  romance  is  like  his  native 
scenery, — bold,  bare  and  rugged,  with  a  swift  deep  stream  of  strong 
pure  feeling  running  through  it.     There  is  plenty  of  colour  in  his 
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pictures,  as  there  is  on  the  Scotch  hills  when  tlie  heather  is  out. 
And  so  too  tliere  is  plenty  qf  intensity  in  his  romantic  situations  ; 
but  it  is  the  intensity  of  simple,  natural,  unsophisticated,  hardy, 
and  manly  characters.  But  as  for  subtleties  and  fine  shades  of 
feeling  in  his  poems,  or  anything  like  the  manifold  harmonies  of 
the  richer  arts,  they  are  not  to  be  found,  or,  if  such  complicated 
shading  is  to  be  found — and  it  is  perhaps  attempted  in  some  faint 
measure  in  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,  the  poem  in  which  Scott 
tried  to  pass  himself  off  for  Erskine, — it  is  only  at  the  expense  of 
the  higher  qualities  of  his  romantic  poetry,  that  even  in  this  small 
measure  it  is  supplied.  Again,  there  is  no  rich  music  in  his  verse. 
It  is  its  rapid  onset,  its  hurrying  strength,  which  so  fixes  it  in  the 
mind. 

It  was  not  till  1808,  three  years  after  the  publication  of  The 
Lay,  that  Marmion,  Scott's  greatest  poem,  was  published.  But 
I  may  as  well  say  what  seems  necessary  of  that  and  his  other  poems, 
while  I  am  on  the  subject  of  his  poetry.  Marmion  has  all  the 
advantage  over  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  ^X^dX  a  coherent  story 
told  with  force  and  fulness,  and  concerned  with  the  same  class  of 
subjects  as  The  Lay,  must  have  over  a  confused  and  ill-managed 
legend,  the  only  original  purpose  of  which  was  to  serve  as  the 
opportunity  for  a  picture  of  Border  life  and  strife.  Scott's  poems, 
have  sometimes  been  depreciated  as  mere  tiovelettes  in  verse,  and 
I  think  that  some  of  them  may  be  more  or  less  liable  to  this  criti- 
cism. For  instance,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  brilliant  passages,  has  always  seemed  to  me  more  of  a 
versified  novelette, — without  the  higher  and  broader  character- 
istics of  Scott's  prose  novels — than  of  a  poem.  I  suppose  what 
one  expects  from  a  poem  as  distinguished  from  a  romance — even 
though  tlie  poem  incorporates  a  story — is  that  it  should  not  rest  for 
its  chief  interest  on  the  mere  development  of  the  story  ;  but  rather 
that  the  narrative  should  be  quite  subordinate  to  that  insight  into 
the  deeper  side  of  life  and  manners,  in  expressing  which  poetrv  has 
so  great  an  advantage  over  prose.  Of  The  Lay  and  Marmion  this  is 
true  ;  less  true  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  still  less  of  Rokchy, 
or  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  this  is  why  The  Lay  and  Martnion 
seem  so  much  superior  as  poems  to  the  others.  They  lean  less  on 
the  interest  of  mere  incident,  more  on  that  of  romantic  feeling  and 
the  great  social  and  historic  features  of  the  day.  Marjnion  was 
composed  in  great  part  in  the  saddle,  and  the  stir  of  a  charge  of 
cavalry  seems  to  be  at  the  very  core  of  it.  "  For  myself,"  said 
Scott,  writing  to  a  lady  correspondent  at  a  time  when  he  was  in 
active  service  as  a  volunteer,  "  I  must  own  that  to  one  who  has, 
like  myself,  la  tete  utt  peu  exalt^e,  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war  gives  for  a  time  a  very  poignant  and  pleasing  sensation."  *  And 
you  feel  this  all  through  Marmion  even  more  than  in  The  Lay. 
Mr.  Darwin  would  probably  say  that  Auld  Wat  of  Harden  had 
about  as  much  responsibility  for  Marmion  as  Sir  Walter  himself. 
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"  You  will  expect,"  he  wrote  to  the  same  lady,  who  was  personally 
unknown  to  him  at  that  time,  "  to  see  a  person  who  had  dedicated 
himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  you  will  find  me  a  rattle-skulled, 
half-lawyer,  half-sportsman,  through  whose  head  a  regiment  of  horse 
has  been  exercising  since  he  was  five  years  old."  *  And  what 
Scott  himself  felt  in  relation  to  the  martial  elements  of  his  poetry, 
soldiers  in  the  field  felt  with  equal  force.  "  In  the  course  of  the 
day  when  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  first  reached  Sir  Adam  Ferguson, 
he  was  posted  with  his  company  on  a  point  of  ground  exposed  to 
the  enemy's  artillery,  somewhere  no  doubt  on  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras.  The  men  were  ordered  to  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground; 
while  they  kept  that  attitude,  the  captain,  kneeling  at  the  head,  read 
aloud  the  description  of  the  battle  in  Canto  VI.,  and  the  listening 
soldiers  only  interrupted  him  by  a  joyous  huzza  when  the  French 
shot  struck"  the  bank  close  above  them."  f  It  is  not  often  that 
martial  poetry  has  been  put  to  sucli  a  test ;  but  we  can  well  under- 
stand with  what  rapture  a  Scotch  force  lying  on  the  ground  to 
shelter  from  the  French  fire,  would  enter  into  such  uassages  as  the 
following : — 
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"  Their  light  arm'd  archers  far  and  near 

Survey'd  the  tangled  ground, 
Their  centre  ranks,  with  pike  and  spear, 

A  twilight  forest  frown'd, 
Their  barbed  horsemen,  in  the  rear, 

The  stern  battalia  crown'd. 
No  cymbal  clash'd,  no  clarion  rang, 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  drum  ; 
Save  heavy  tread,  and  armour's  clang, 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 
There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  shake 

Or  wave  their  flags  abroad  ; 
Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seem'd  to  quake, 

That  shadow'd  o'er  their  road. 
Their  vanward  scouts  no  tidings  bring. 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe, 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing 

Save  when  they  stirr'd  the  roe  ; 
The  host  moves  like  a  deep  sea  wave, 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  power  to  brave, 

High-swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 
The  lake  is  pass'd,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain, 
Before  the  Trosach's  rugged  jaws, 
And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause, 
While,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen, 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer-men. 

"  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell, 
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As  all  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell 
Had  peal'd  the  banner-cry  of  Hell  ! 

Forth  from  the  pass,  in  tumult  driven, 

Like  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven, 
The  archery  appear  ; 

For  life  I  for  life  !  their  plight  they  ply, 

And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle-cry, 

And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high, 

And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky, 
Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race, 

Pursuers  and  pursued  ; 
Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase, 

How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place. 
The  spearmen's  twilight  wood? 

Down,  down,  cried  Mar,  '  your  lances  down, 
Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe  !  ' 

Like  reeds  before  the  tempest's  frown. 
That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  levell'd  low  ; 
And,  closely  shouldering  side  to  side. 

The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide, — 
*  We'll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer. 

As  their  Tinchel  cows  the  game  ! 
They  came  as  fleet  as  forest  deer. 

We'll  drive  them  back  as  tame.'  " 

But  admirable  in  its  stern  and  deep  excitement  as  that  is,  the 
battle  of  Flodden  in  Marmion  passes  it  in  vigour,  and  constitutes 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  description  of  war  by  one  who  was — 
almost— both  poet  and  warrior,  which  the  English  language  con- 
tains. 

And  Marmion  registers  the  high-water  mark  of  Scott's  poetical 
power,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  painting  of  war,  but  in  relation  to 
the  painting  of  nature.  Critics  from  the  beginning  onwards  have 
complained  of  the  six  introductory  epistles,  as  breaking  the  unity 
.of  the  story.  But  I  cannot  see  that  the  remark  has  weight.  No 
poem  is  written  for  those  who  read  it  as  they  do  a  novel— merely 
to  follow  tiie  interest  of  the  story;  or  if  any  poem  be  written  for 
such  readers,  it  deserves  to  die.  On  such  a  principle — which  treats 
a  poem  as  a  mere  novel  and  nothing  else, — you  might  object  to 
Homer  that  he  interrupts  the  battle  so  often  to  dwell  on  the  origin 
of  the  heroes  who  are  waging  it;  or  to  Byron  that  he  deserts 
Chikle  Harold  to  meditate  on  the  rapture  of  solitude.  To  my 
mind  the  ease  and  frankness  of  these  confessions  of  the  author's 
recollections  give  a  picture  of  his  life  and  character  while  writing 
Marmion,  which  adds  greatly  to  its  attraction  as  a  poem.  You 
have  a  picture  at  once  not  only  of  the  scenery,  but  of  the  mind  in 
which  that  scenery  is  mirrored,  and  are  brought  back  frankly,  at 
fit  intervals,  from  the  one  to  the  other,  in  the  mode  best  adapted  to 
help  you  to  appreciate  the  relation  of  the  poet  to  the  poem.  At 
least  if  Milton's  various  interruptions  of  a  much  more  ambitious 
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theme,  to  muse  upon  his  own  qualifications  or  disqualifications  for 
the  task  he  had  attempted,  be  not  artistic  mistakes — and  I  never 
heard  of  any  one  who  thought  them  so — I  cannot  see  any  reason 
why  Scott's' periodic  recurrence  to  his  own  personal  history  should 
be  artistic  mistakes  either.  If  Scott's  reverie  was  less  lofty  than 
Milton's,  so  also  was  his  story.  It  seems  to  me  as  fitting  to  de- 
scribe the  relation  between  the  poet  and  his  theme  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  What  can  be  more  truly  a  part  of  Marmioyi,  as  a 
poem,  though  not  as  a  story,  than  that  introduction  to  the  first 
canto  in  which  Scott  expresses  his  passionate  sympathy  with  the 
high  national  feeling  of  the  moment,  in  his  tribute  to  Pitt  and  Fox, 
and  then  reproaches  himself  for  attempting  so  great  a  subject  and 
returns  to  what  he  calls  his  "  rude  legend,"  the  very  essence  of 
which  was,  however,  a  passionate  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  national 
independence  ?  What  can  be  more  germane  to  the  poem  than  the 
delineation  of  the  strength  the  poet  had  derived  from  musing  in  the 
bare  and  rugged  solitudes  of  St.  Mary's  Lake,  in  the  introduction 
to  the  second  canto?  Or  than  the  striking  autobiographical  study 
of  his  own  infancy  which  I  have  before  extracted  from  the  intro- 
duction to  the  thii'd  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  Mannion  without  these 
introductions  would  be  like  the  hills  which  border  Yarrow,  without 
the  stream  and  lake  in  which  they  are  reflected. 

Never  at  all  events  in  any  later  poem  was  Scott's  touch  as  a 
mere  painter  so  terse  and  strong.  What  a  picture  of  a  Scotch 
winter  is  given  in  these  few  lines  : — 
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"  The  sheep  before  the  pinching  heaven 
To  shelter'd  dale  and  down  are  driven, 
Where  yet  some  faded  herbage  pines, 
And  yet  a  watery  sunbeam  shines : 
In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  wither'd  sward  and  wintry  sky, 
And  from  beneath  their  summer  hill 
Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnon's  rill." 

Again,  if  Scott  is  ever  Homeric  ("which  I  cannot  think  he  often 
!s,  in  spite  of  Sir  Francis  Doyle's  able  criticism, — he  is  too  short, 
too  sharp,  and  too  eagerlv  bent  on  his  rugged  wav.  for  a  poet  who 
is  always  delighting  to  find  loopholes,  even  in  battle,  from  which  to 
look  out  upon  the  great  story  of  human  nature),  he  is  certainly 
nearest  to  it  in  such  a  passage  as  this  :- 

The  Tsles-men  carried  at  their  backs 

The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe. 

Thev  raised  a  wild  and  wondering  cry 

As  with  his  guide  rode  Marmion  by. 

Loud  were  their  clamouring  tongues,  as  when 

The  clanging  sea-fowl  leave  the  fen. 

And,  with  their  cries  discordant  mix'd, 

Grumbled  and  yell'd  the  pipes  betwixt." 
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In  hardly  any  of  Scott's  poetry  do  we  find  much  of  what  is 
called  the  curios  a  felicitas  oi  expression, — the  magic  use  of  words, 
as  distinguished  from  the  mere  general  effect  of  vigour,  purity,  and 
concentration  of  purpose.  But  in  Mannion  occasionally  we  do 
find  such  a  use.  Take  this  description,  for  instance,  of  the  Scotch 
tents  near  Edinbursfh  : — 
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"  A  thousand  did  I  say  ?     I  ween 
Thousands  on  thousands  there  were  seen, 
That  chequer'd  all  the  heath  between 

The  streamlet  and  the  town  ; 
In  crossing  ranks  extending  far, 
Forming  a  camp  irregular  ; 
Oft  giving  way  where  still  there  stood 
Some  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood, 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene. 
And  tamed  the  glaring  white  with  green  ! 
•  In  these  extended  lines  there  lay 

A  martial  kingdom's  vast  array." 

The  line  I  have  italicized  seems  to  me  to  have  more  of  the 
poet's  special  made  of  expression  than  is  at  all  usual  with  Scott. 
The  conception  of  the  peaceful  green  oakwood  tamittg  the  glaring 
white  of  the  tented  field,  is  as  fine  in  idea  as  it  is  in  relation  to  the 
effect  of  the  mere  colour  on  the  eye.  Judge  Scott's  poetry  by 
whatever  test  you  will — whether  it  be  a  test  of  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  it,  its  glow  of  national  feeling,  its  martial  ardour,  its 
swift  and  rugged  simplicity,  or  whether  it  be  a  test  of  that  which  is 
common  to  it  with  most  other  poetry,  its  attraction  for  all  romantic 
excitements,  its  special  feeling  for  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war,  its  love  of  light  and  colour — and  tested  either  way,  Marmion 
will  remain  his  finest  poem.  The  battle  of  Flodden  Field  touches 
his  highest  point  in  its  expression  of  stern  patriotic  feeling,  in  its 
passionate  love  of  daring,  and  in  the  force  and  swiftness  of  its 
movement,  no  less  than  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  romantic  interests,  the 
charm  of  its  picturesque  detail,  and  the  glow  of  its  scenic  colouring. 
No  poet  ever  equalled  Scott  in  the  description  of  wild  and  simple 
scenes  and  the  expression  of  wild  and  simple  feelings.  But  I  have 
said  enough  now  of  his  poetry,  in  which,  good  as  it  is,  Scott's 
genius  did  not  reach  its  highest  point.  The  hurried  tramp  of  his 
somewhat  monotonous  metre,  is  apt  to  wearv  the  ears  of  men  who 
do  not  find  their  sufficient  happiness,  as  he  did,  in  dreaming  of  the 
wild  and  daring  enterprises  of  his  loved  Border-land,  The  very 
quality  in  his  verse  which  makes  it  seize  so  powerfully  on  the 
imaginations  of  plain,  bold,  adventurous  men,  often  makes  it  ham- 
mer fatiguingly  against  the  brain  of  those  who  need  the  relief  of  a 
wider  horizon  and  a  richer  world. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

COMPANIONS   AND   FRIENDS. 

I  HAVE  anticipated  in  some  degree,  in  speaking  of  Scott's  later 
poetical  works,  wliat.  in  point  of  time  at  least,  should  follo\y  sorne 
slight  sketch  of  his  chosen  companions,  and  of  his  occupations  in 
the  first  period  of  his  married  life.  Scott's  most  intimate  friend 
for  some  time  after  he  went  to  college,  probably  the  one  who  most 
stimulated  his  imagination  in  his  youth,  and  certainly  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  to  the  very  last,  was  William  Clerk,  who  was 
called  to  the  bar  on  the  same  day  as  Scott.  He  was  the  son  of 
John  Clerk  of  Eldin,  the  author  of  a  book  of  some  celebrity  in  its 
time  on  Naval  Tactics.  Even  in  the  earliest  days  of  this  intimacy, 
the  lads  who  had  been  Scott's  fellow-apprentices  in  his  father's 
office,  saw  with  some  jealousy  his  growing  friendship  with  William 
Clerk,  and  remonstrated  with  Scott  on  the  decline  of  his  regard  for 
them,  but  only  succeeded  in  eliciting  from  him  one  of  those  out- 
bursts of  peremptory  frankness  which  anything  that  he  regarded  as 
an  attempt  to  encroach  on  his  own  interior  liberty  of  choice  always 
provoked.  "I  will  never  cut  any  man,"  he  said,  "unless  I  detect 
him  in  scoundrelism,  but  I  know  not  what  right  any  of  you  have  to 
interfere  with  my  choice  of  my  company.  As  it  is,  I  fairly  own 
that  though  I  like  many  of  you  very  much,  and  have  long  done  so, 
I  think  William  Clerk  well  worth  you  all  put  together."*  Scott 
never  lost  the  friendship  which  began  with  this  eager  enthusiasm, 
but  his  chief  intimacy  with  Clerk  was  during  his  younger  days. 

In  1808  Scott  des'cribes  Clerk  as  "a  man  of  the  most  acute  in- 
tellect and  powerful  apprehension,  who  if  he  sliould  ever  shake  loose 
the  fetters  of  indolence  by  which  he  has  been  hitherto  trammelled, 
cannot  fail  to  be  distinguished  in  the  highest  degree."  Wliether 
for  the  reason  suggested,  or  for  some  other,  Clerk  never  actually 
gained  any  other  distinction  so  great  as  his  friendship  with  Scott 
conferred  upon  him.  Probably  Scott  had  discerned  the  true  secret 
of  his  friend's  comparative  obscurity.  Even  while  preparing  for 
the  bar,  when  they  had  agreed  to  go  on  alternate  mornings  to  each 
other's  lodgings  to  read  together,  Scott  found  it  necessary  to 
modify  the  arrangement  by  always  visiting  his  friend,  whom  he 
usually  found  in  bed.     It  was  William  Clerk  who  sat  for  the  picture 
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of  Darsie  Latimer,  the  hero  of  Reds;annilet, — whence  we  should 
suppose  him  to  have  been  a  Hvely,  generous,  susceptible,  conten 
tious,  and  rather  helter-skelter  youngman,  much  alive  to  the  ludicrous 
in  all  situations,  very  eager  to  see  life  in  all  its  phases,  and  some- 
what vain  of  his  power  of  adapting  himself  equally  to  all  these 
phases.  Scott  tells  a  story  of  Clerk's  being  once  baffled — almost 
for  the  first  time — by  a  stranger  in  a  stage  coach,  who  would  not, 
or  could  not,  talk  to  him  on  any  subject,  until  at  last  Clerk  ad- 
dressed to  him  this  stately  remonstrance,  "  I  have  talked  to  you, 
my  friend,  on  all  the  ordinary  subjects — literature,  farming, 
merchandise,  gaming,  game-laws,  horse-races,  suits-at-law,  politics, 
swindling,  blasphemy,  and  philosophy, — is  there  any  one  subject 
that  you  will  favour  me  by  opening  upon  ?  "  "  Sir,"  replied  the 
inscrutable  stranger,  "  can  you  say  anything  clever  about  '  bend- 
leather  f ''''  *  No  doubt  this  superficial  familiarity  with  a  vast 
number  of  subjects  was  a  great  fascination  to  Scott,  and  a  great 
stimulus  to  his  own  imagination.  To  the  last  he  held  the  same 
opinion  of  his  friend's  latent  powers.  "To  my  thinking,"  he  wrote 
in  his  diary  in  1825,  '•  I  never  met  a  man  of  greater  powers,  of 
more  complete  information  on  all  desirable  subjects."  But  in 
youth  at  least  Clerk  seems  to  have  had  what  Sir  Walter  calls  a 
characteristic  Edinburgh  complaint,  the  "  itch  for  disputation," 
and  though  he  softened  this  down  in  later  life,  he  had  always  that 
slight  contentiousness  of  bias  which  enthusiastic  men  do  not  often 
heartily  like,  and  which  may  have  prevented  Scott  from  continuing 
to  the  full  the  close  intimacy  of  those  earlier  years.  Yet  almost 
his  last  record  of  a  really  delightful  evening,  refers  to  a  bachelor's 
dinner  given  by  Mr.  Clerk,  who  remained  unmarried,  as  late  as 
1827,  after  all  Sir  Walter's  worst  troubles  had  come  upon  him. 
"  In  short,"  says  the  diary,  "  we  really  laughed,  and  real  laughter 
is  as  rare  as  real  tears.  I  must  say,  too,  there  was  a  heart,  a 
kindly  feeling  prevailed  over  the  party.  Can  London  give  such  a 
dinner  ?"t  ^^  is  clear,  then,  that  Clerk's  charm  for  his  friend 
survived  to  the  last,  and  that  it  was  not  the  mere  inexperience  of 
boyhood,  which  made  Scott  esteem  him  so  highly  in  his  early 
days. 

If  Clerk  pricked,  stimulated,  and  sometimes  badgered  Scott, 
another  of  his  friends  who  became  more  and  more  intimate  with 
him,  as  life  went  on,  and  who  died  before  him,  always  soothed  him, 
partly  by  his  gentleness,  partly  by  his  almost  feminine  dependence, 
This  was  William  Erskine,  also  a  barrister,  and  son  of  an  Epis- 
copalian clergyman  in  Perthshire, — to  whose  influence  it  is  probably 
due  that  Scott  himself  always  read  the  English  Church  service  in 
own  country  house,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  retained  the  Pres- 
byterianism  into  which  he  was  born.  Erskine,  who  was  afterwards 
raised  to  the  Bench  as  Lord  Kinnedder — a  distinction  which  he 
did  not  survive  for  many  months — was  a  good  classic,  a  man  of 
fine,  or,  as  some  of  his  companions  thought,  of  almost  superfine 
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taste.  The  style  apparently  for  which  he  had  credit  must  have 
been  a  somewhat  mimini-pimini  style,  if  we  may  judge  by  Scott's 
attempt  in  The  Bridal  of  Triennam,  to  write  in  a  manner  which 
he  intended  to  be  attributed  to  his  friend.  Erskine  was  left  a 
widower  in  middle  life,  and  Scott  used  to  accuse  him  of  philander- 
ing with  pretty  women, — a  mode  of  love-making  which  Scott  certainly 
contrived  to  render  into  verse,  in  painting  Arthur's  love-making  to 
Lucy  in  that  poem.  It  seems  that  some  absolutely  false  accusation 
brought  against  Lord  Kinnedder,  of  an  intrigue  with  a  lady  with 
whom  he  had  been  thus  philandering,  broke  poor  Erskine's  heart, 
during  his  first  year  as  a  Judge.  "  The  Counsellor  (as  Scott  always 
called  him)  was,"  says  Air.  Lockhart,  "  a  little  man  of  feeble  make, 
who  seemed  unhappy  when  his  pony  got  beyond  a  footpace,  and 
had  never,  I  should  suppose,  addicted  himself  to  any  out  of  door's 
sports  whatever.  He  would,  I  fancy,  as  soon  have  thought  of  slay- 
ing his  own  mutton  as  of  handling  a  fowhng-piece ;  he  used  to 
shudder  when  he  saw  a  party  equipped  for  coursing,  as  if  murder 
was  in  the  wind ;  but  the  cool,  meditative  angler  was  in  his  eyes 
the  abomination  of  abominations.  His  small  elegant  features, 
hectic  cheek  and  soft  hazel  eyes,  were  the  index  of  the  quick, 
sensitive,  gentle  spirit  within."  "He  would  dismount  to  lead  his 
horse  down  what  his  friend  hardly  perceived  to  be  a  descent  at  all ; 
grew  pale  at  a  precipice ;  and,  unlike  the  white  lady  of  Avenel, 
would  go  a  long  way  round  for  a  bridge."  He  shrank  from  general 
society,  and  lived  in  closer  intimacies,  and  his  intimacy  with  Scott 
was  of  the  closest.  He  was  Scott's  confident  in  all  literary  matters, 
and  his  advice  was  oftener  followed  on  questions  of  style  and  form, 
and  of  literary  enterprise,  than  that  of  any  other  of  Scott's  friends. 
It  is  into  Erskine's  mouth  that  Scott  puts  the  supposed  exhor- 
tation to  himself  to  choose  more  classical  subjects  for  his  poems  : — 

"  '  Approach  those  masters  o'er  whose  tomb 
Immortal  laurels  ever  bloom  ; 
Instructive  of  the  feebler  bard. 
Still  from  the  grave  their  voice  is  heard ; 
From  them,  and  from  the  paths  they  show'd, 
Choose  honour'd  guide  and  practised  road; 
Nor  ramble  on  through  brake  and  maze, 
With  harpero  rude  of  barbarous  days." 

And  it  is  to  Erskine  that  Scott  replies, — 

"  For  me,  thus  nurtured,  dost  thou  ask 
The  classic  poet's  well-conn'd  task  ? 
Nay,  Erskine,  nay, — on  the  wild  hill 
Let  the  wild  heath-bell  flourish  still ; 
Cherish  the  tulip,  prune  the  vine, 
But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  leave  untrimm'd  the  eglantine: 
Nay,  my  friend,  nay. — since  oft  thy  praise 
Hath  given  fresh  vigour  to  my  lays ; 
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Since  oft  thy  judgment  could  refine 
My  flatten'd  thought  or  cumbrous  line. 
Still  kind,  as  is  thy  wont,  attend, 
And  in  the  minstrel  spare  the  friend !" 

It  was  Erskine,  too,  as  Scott  expressly  states  in  his  introduction 
to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Ca7iongate,  who  reviewed  with  far  tod 
much  partiality  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
for  Janiiar)'-,  1817, — a  review  unjustifiably  included  among  Scott's 
own  critical  essays,  on  the  very  insufficient  ground  that  the  MS. 
reached  Murray  in  Scott's  own  handwriting.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  at  all  that  Scott  copied  out  his  friend's  MS.,  in  order 
to  increase  the  mystification  which  he  so  much  enjoyed  as  to  the 
authorship  of  his  variously  named  series  of  tales.  Possibly  enough, 
too,  he  may  have  drawn  Erskine's  attention  to  the  evidence  which 
justified  his  sketch  of  the  Puritans  in  Old  Mortality,  evidence 
which  he  certainly  intended  at  one  time  to  embody  in  a  reply  of  his 
own  to  the  adverse  criticism  on  that  book.  But  though  Erskine 
was  Scott's  alter  ego  for  literary  purposes,  it  is  certain  that  Erskine, 
with  his  fastidious,  not  to  say  finical,  sense  of  honour,  would  never 
have  lent  his  name  to  cover  a  puff  written  by  Scott  of  his  own 
works.  A  man  who,  in  Scott's  own  words,  died  "  a  victim  to  a 
hellishly  false  story,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  to  the  sensibility  of 
his  own  nature,  which  could  not  endure  even  the  shadow  of  re- 
proach,— like  the  ermine,  which  is  said  to  pine  if  its  fur  is  soiled," 
was  not  the  man  to  father  a  puff,  even  by  his  dearest  friend,  on 
that  friend's  own  creations.  Erskine  was  indeed  almost  feminine 
in  his  love  of  Scott;  but  he  was  feminine  with  all  the  irritable  and 
scrupulous  delicacy  of  a  man  who  could  not  derogate  from  his  own 
ideal  of  right,  even  to  serve  a  friend. 

Another  friend  of  Scott's  earlier  days  was  John  Leyden,  Scott's 
most  efficient  coadjutor  in  the  collection  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy, 
— that  eccentric  genius,  marvellous  linguist,  and  good-natured  bear, 
wiio.  bred  a  shepherd  in  one  of  the  wildest  valleys  of  Ko.xburghshire, 
had  accumulated  before  the  age  of  nineteen  an  amount  of  learning 
which  confounded  the  Edinburgh  Professors,  and  who,  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  medicine,  prepared  himself  to  pass  an 
examination  for  the  medical  profession,  at  six  months'  notice  of 
the  of¥er  of  an  assistant-surgeoncy  in  the  East  India  Company.  It 
was  Leyden  who  once  walked  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  and 
back,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  visiting  an  old  person  who  possessed 
a  copy  of  a  border  ballad  that  was  wanting  for  the  Minstrelsy. 
Scott  was  sitting  at  dinner  one  day  with  company,  when  he  heard 
a  sound  at  a  distance,  "  like  that  of  the  whistling  of  a  tempest 
throun;h  the  torn  rijrsring  of  a  vessel  which  scuds  before  it.  The 
sounds  increased  as  they  approached  more  near  :  and  Leyden  (to 
the  great  astonishment  of  such  of  the  guests  as  did  not  know  him) 
burst  into  the  room  cnantiiig  the  desiderated  ballad  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  gesture,  and  all  the  energy  of  what  he  used  to  call  the 
saw-tones  of  his  voice."  *     Leyden's  great  antipathy  was  Ritson,  an 
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ill-conditioned  antiquarian,  of  vegetarian  jjrinciples,  whom  Scott  alone 
of  all  the  antiquarians  of  that  day  could  manage  to  tame  and  tolerate. 
In  Scott's  absence  one  day,  during  his  early  married  life  at  Lass- 
wade,  Mrs.  Scott  inadvertently  offered  Ritson  a  slice  of  beef,  when 
that  strange  man  burst  out  in  such  outrageous  tones  at  what  he 
chose  to  suppose  an  insult,  that  Leyden  threatened  to  "  thraw  his 
neck"  if  he  were  not  silent,  a  threat  which  frightened  Ritson  out 
of  the  cottage.  On  another  occasion,  simply  in  order  to  tease 
Ritson,  Leyden  complained  that  the  meat  was  overdone,  and  sent 
to  the  kitchen  for  a  plate  of  literally  raw  beef,  and  ate  it  up  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  shocking  his  crazy  rival  in  antiquarian  research. 
Poor  Leyden  did  not  long  survive  his  experience  of  the  Indian 
climate.  And  with  him  died  a  passion  for  knowledge  of  a  very 
high  order,  combined  with  no  inconsiderable  poetical  gifts.  It  was 
in  the  study  of  such  eccentric  beings  as  Leyden  that  Scott  doubt- 
less acquired  his  taste  for  painting  the  humours  of  Scotch  character. 
Another  wild  shepherd,  and  wilder  genius  among  Scott's  asso- 
ciates, not  only  in  those  earlier  days,  but  to  the  end,  was  that 
famous  Ettrick  Shepherd,  James  Hogg,  who  was  always  quarrelling 
with  his  brother  poet,  as  far  as  Scott  permitted  it,  and  making  it  up 
again  when  his  better  feelings  returned.  In  a  shepherd's  dress, 
and  with  hands  fresh  from  sheep-shearing,  he  came  to  dine  for  the 
first  time  with  Scott  in  the  Castle  Street,  and  finding  Mrs.  Scott 
lying  on  the  sofa,  immediately  stretched  himself  at  full  length  on 
another  sofa;  for,  as  he  explained  afterwards,  "  I  thought  1  could 
not  do  better  than  to  imitate  the  lady  of  the  house."  At  dinner, 
as  the  wine  passed,  he  advanced  from  "  Mr.  Scott,"  to  "  Shirra" 
(Sheriff),  "  Scott,"  "  Walter,"  and  finally  "  Wattie,"  till  at  supper 
he  convulsed  every  one  by  addressing  Mrs.  Scott  familiarly  as 
"  Charlotte."  *  Hogg  wrote  certain  short  poems,  the  beauty  of  which 
in  their  kind  Sir  Walter  himself  never  approached  ;  but  he  was  a 
man  almost  without  self-restraint  or  self-knowledge,  though  he  had 
a  great  deal  of  self-importance,  and  hardly  knew  how  much  he 
owed  to  Scott's  magnanimous  and  ever-forbearing  kindness,  or  if 
he  did,  felt  the  weight  of  gratitude  a  burden  on  his  heart.  Very 
different  was  William  Laidlaw,  a  farmer  on  the  banks  of  the  Yar- 
row, always  Scott's  friend,  and  afterwards  his  manager  at  Abbots- 
ford,  through  whose  hand  he  dictated  many  of  his  novels.  Mr. 
Laidlaw  was  one  of  Scott's  humbler  friends, — a  class  of  friends  with 
whom  he  seems  always  to  have  felt  more  completely  at  his  ease 
than  any  others — who  gave  at  least  as  much  as  he  received,  one  of 
those  wise,  loyal,  and  thoughtful  men  in  a  comparatively  modest 
position  of  life,  whom  Scott  delighted  to  trust,  and  never  trusted 
without  finding  his  trust  justified.  In  addition  to  these  Scotch 
friends,  Scott  had  made,  even  before  the  pulilication  of  his  Border 
Minstrelsy,  not  a  few  in  London  or  its  neighbourhood, — of  whom 
the  most  important  at  this  time  was  the  grey-eyed,  hatchet-faced, 
courteous  George  Ellis,  as  Leyden  described  him,  the  author  of 
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various  works  on  ancient  English  poetry  and  romance,  who  combined 
with  a  shrewd,  satirical  vein,  and  a  great  knowledge  of  the  world, 
political  as  well  as  literary,  an  exquisite  taste  in  poetry,  and  a  warm 
heart.  Certainly  Ellis's  criticism  on  his  poems  was  the  truest  and 
best  that  Scott  ever  received  ;  and  had  he  lived  to  read  his  novels, 
■ — only  one  of  which  was  published  before  Ellis's  death, — he  might 
have  given  Scott  more  useful  help  than  either  Ballantyne  or  even 
Erskine. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FIRST   COUNTRY    HOMES. 

So  completely  was  Scott  by  nature  an  out-of-doors  man  that  he 
cannot  be  adequately  known  either  through  his  poems  or  through 
his  friends,  without  also  knowing  his  external  surroundings  and 
occupations.  His  first  country  home  was  the  cottage  at  Lasswade, 
on  the  Esk,  about  six  miles  from  Edinburgh,  which  he  took  in  1798, 
a  few  months  after  his  marriage,  and  retained  till  1804.  It  was  a 
pretty  little  cottage,  in  the  beautification  of  which  Scott  felt  great 
pride,  and  where  he  exercised  himself  in  the  small  beginnings  of 
those  tastes  for  altering  and  planting  which  grew  so  rapidly  upon 
him,  and  at  last  enticed  him  into  castle-building  and  tree-culture 
on  a  dangerous,  not  to  say,  ruinous  scale.  One  of  Scott's  intimate 
friends,  the  master  of  Rokeby,  by  whose  house  and  neighbourhood 
the  poem  of  that  name  was  suggested,  Mr.  Morritt,  walked  along 
the  Esk  in  1808  with  Scott  four  years  after  he  had  left  it,  and  was 
taken  out  of  his  way  to  see  it.  "  I  have  been  bringing  you,  he  said, 
"  where  there  is  little  enough  to  be  seen,  only  that  Scotch  cottage, 
but  though  not  worth  looking  at,  I  could  not  pass  it.  It  was  our 
first  country  house  when  newly  married,  and  many  a  contrivance  it 
had  to  make  it  comfortable.  I  made  a  dining-table  for  it  with  my 
own  hands.  Look  at  these  two  miserable  willow-trees  on  either 
side  the  gate  into  the  enclosure  ;  they  are  tied  together  at  the  top 
to  be  an  arch,  and  a  cross  made  of  two  sticks  over  them  is  not  yet 
decayed.  To  be  sure  it  is  not  much  of  a  lion  to  show  a  stranger  ; 
but  1  wanted  to  see  it  again  myself,  for  I  assure  you  that  after  I 
had  constructed  it,  mamma  (Mrs.  Scott)  and  I  both  of  us  thought 
it  so  fine,  we  turned  out  to  see  it  by  moonlijjht,  and  walked  back- 
wards from  it  to  the  cottage-door,  in  admiration  of  our  own  mag- 
nificence and  its  picturesque  effect."  It  was  here  at  Lasswade  that 
he  bought  the  phaeton,  which  was  the  first  wheeled  carriage  that 
ever  penetrated  to  Liddesdale,  a  feat  which  it  accomplished  in  the 
first  August  of  this  century. 

When  Scott  left  the  cottage  at  Lasswade  in  1804,  it  was  to  take 
up  his  country  residence  in  Selkirkshire,  of  which  he  had  now  been 
made  sheriff,  in  a  beautiful  little  iiouse  belonging  to  his  cousin, 
Major-General  Sir  James  Russell,  and  known  to  all  the  readers  of 
Scott's  poetry   as    the    Ashestiel  of  the  Marmion    introductions, 
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The  Glenkinnon  brook  dashes  in  a  deep  ravine  through  the 
grounds  to  join  the  Tweed  ;  behind  the  house  rise  the  hills  which 
divide  the  Tweed  from  the  \  arrow  ;  and  an  easy  ride  took  Scott 
into  the  scenery  of  the  Yarrow.  The  description  of  Ashestiel,  and 
the  brook  which  runs  through  it,  in  the  introduction  to  the  first 
canto  of  Mariniofi  is  indeed  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Scott's 
descriptive  poetry  ; — 

November's  sky  is  chill  and  drear, 
November's  leaf  is  red  and  sear  ; 
Late,  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn, 
That  hems  our  little  garden  in, 
Low  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen. 
You  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken, 
So  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew, 
So  feeble  trill'd  the  strean)let  through ; 
Now,  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen, 
Through  bush  and  briar  no  longer  green, 
An  angry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  glade. 
Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade, 
And,  foaming  brown  with  doubled  speed, 
Hurries  its  waters  tothe  Tweed." 

Selkirk  was  his  nearest  town,  and  that  was  seven  miles  from 
Ashestiel ;  and  even  his  nearest  neighbour  was  at  Yair,  a  few  miles 
off  lower  down  the  Tweed, — Yair  of  which  he  wrote  in  another  of 
the  introductions  to  Marmion  : — 

"  From  Yair,  which  hills  so  closely  bind 
Scarce  can  the  Tweed  his  passage  find, 
Though  much  he  fret,  and  chafe,  and  toil, 
Till  all  his  eddying  currents  boil." 

At  Ashestiel  it  was  one  of  his  greatest  delights  to  look  after 
his  relative's  woods,  and  to  dream  of  planting  and  thinning  woods 
of  his  own,  a  dream  only  too  amply  realized.  It  was  here  that  a 
new  kitchen-range  was  sunk  for  some  time  in  the  ford,  which  was 
so  swollen  by  a  storm  in  1805  that  the  horse  and  cart  that  brought 
it  were  themselves  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  waters.  And 
it  was  here  that  Scott  first  entered  on  that  active  life  of  literary 
labour  in  close  conjunction  with  an  equally  active  life  of  rural  sport, 
which  gained  him  a  well-justified  reputation  as  the  hardest  worker 
and  heartiest  player  in  the  kingdom.  At  Lasswade  Scott's  work 
had  been  done  at  night  ;  but  serious  headaches  made  him  change 
his  habit  at  Ashestiel,  and  rise  steadily  at  five,  lighting  his  own  fire 
in  winter.  "  Arrayed  in  his  shooting-jacket,  or  whatever  dress  he 
meant  to  use  till  dinner-time,  he  was  seated  at  his  desk  by  six 
o'clock,  all  his  papers  arranged  before  him  in  the  most  accurate 
order,  and  his  books  of  reference  marshalled  around  him  on  the 
floor,  while  at  least  one  favourite  dog  lay  watching  his  eye,  just 
beyond  the  line  of  circumvallation.  Thus,  by  the  time  the  family 
assembled  for  breakfast,  between  nine  and  ten,  he  had  done  enough, 
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in  his  own  language,  '  to  break  the  neck  of  the  day's  work.'  After 
breakfast  a  couple  of  hours  more  were  given  to  his  solitary  tasks, 
and  by  noon  he  was,  as  he  used  to  say,  his  'own  man.'  When  the 
weather  was  bad,  he  would  labour  incessantly  all  the  morning  ;  but 
the  general  rule  was  to  be  out  and  on  horseback  by  one  o'clock  at 
the  latest  ;  while,  if  any  more  distant  excursion  had  been  proposed 
overnight,  he  was  ready  to  start  on  it  by  ten  ;  his  occasional  rainy 
days  of  unintermitted  study,  forming,  as  he  said,  a  fund  in  his 
favour,  out  of  which  he  was  entitled  to  draw  for  accommodation 
whenever  the  sun  shone  with  special  brightness."  In  his  earlier 
days  none  of  his  horses  Hked  to  be  fed  except  by  their  master. 
When  Brown  Adam  was  saddled,  and  the  stable-door  opened,  the 
horse  would  trot  round  to  the  leaping-on  stone  of  his  own  accord, 
to  be  mounted,  and  was  quite  intractable  under  any  one  but  Scott. 
Scott's  life  might  well  be  fairly  divided — just  as  history  is  divided 
into  reigns — by  the  succession  of  his  horses  and  dogs.  The  reigns 
of  Captain,  Lieutenant,  Brown  Adam,  Daisy,  divide  at  least  the 
period  up  to  Waterloo  ;  while  the  reigns  of  Sybil  Grey,  and  the 
Covenanter,  or  Douce  Davie,  divide  the  period  of  Scott's  declining 
years.  During  the  brilliant  period  of  the  earlier  novels  we  hear 
less  of  Scott's  horses  ;  but  of  his  deerhounds  there  is  an  unbroken 
succession.  Camp,  Maida  (the  "  Bevis  "  of  Woodstock),  and  Nim^ 
rod,  reign  successively  between  Sir  Walter's  marriage  and  his 
death.  It  was  Camp  on  whose  death  he  relinquished  a  dinner  in- 
vitation previously  accepted,  on  the  ground  that  the  death  of  "  an 
old  friend  "  rendered  him  unwilling  to  dine  out  ;  Maida  to  whom 
he  erected  a  marble  monument,  and  Nimrod  of  whom  he  spoke  so 
affectingly  as  too  good  a  dog  for  his  diminished  fortunes  during  his 
absence  in  Italy  on  the  last  hopeless  journey. 

Scott's  amusement  at  Ashestiel,  besides  riding,  in  which  he 
was  fearless  to  rashness,  and  coursing,  which  was  the  chief  form 
of  sporting  in  the  neighbourhood,  comprehended  "  burning  the 
water,"  as  salmon-siiearing  by  torchlight  was  called,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  got  many  a  ducking,  Mr.  Skene  gives  an  amusing 
picture  of  their  excursions  together  from  Ashestiel  among  the  hills, 
he  himself  followed  by  a  lanky  Savoyard,  and  Scott  by  a  portly 
Scotch  butler— both  servants  alike  highly  sensitive  as  to  th^ir  per- 
sonal dignity — on  horses  which  neither  of  the  attendants  could  sit 
well.  "Scott's  heavy  lumbering  buffetier  had  provided  himself 
against  the  mountain  storms  with  a  huge  cloak,  which,  when  the 
cavalcade  was  at  gallop,  streamed  at  full  stretch  from  his  shoul- 
ders, and  kept  flapping  in  the  other's  face,  who,  having  more  than 
enough  to  do  in  preserving  his  own  equilibrium,  could  not  think  of 
attempting  at  any  time  to  control  the  pace  (if  iiis  steed,  and  had  no 
relief  but  fuming  and  pesting  at  the  sacr^  inaiitcaii,  in  language 
happilv  unintelligible  to  its  wearer.  Now  and  then  some  ditch  or 
turf-fence  rendered  it  indispensable  to  adventure  on  a  leap,  and  no 
farce  could  have  been  more  amusing  than  tlie  display  of  politeness 
which  then  occurred  between  these  worthy  equestrians,  each  cour- 
teously declining  in  favour  of  his  friend  the  honour  of  the  first  ex- 
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periment,  the  horses  fretting  impatient  beneath  them,  and  the  dogs 
clamouring  encouragement."*  Such  was  Scott's  order  of  life  at 
Ashestiel,  where  he  remained  from  1804  to  1S12.  As  to  his  liter- 
ary work  here,  it  was  enormous.  Besides  finishing  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  writing  Marmion,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  part  of 
The  Bridal  of  Trierntain,  and  part  of  Rokeby,  and  writing  reviews, 
he  wrote  a  Life  of  Dry  den,  and  edited  his  works  anew  with  some 
care,  in  eighteen  volumes,  edited  Somers's  Collection  of  Tracts,  in 
thirteen  volumes,  quarto.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler'' s  Life,  Letters,  and 
State  Papers,  in  three  volumes,  quarto,  Miss  Se-ward^s  Life  and 
Poetical  Works,  The  Secret  History  of  the  Cojirt  of  ya?nes  I.,  in 
two  volumes.  Strut fs  Queenhoo  Hall,  in  four  volumes,  i2mo.,  and 
various  other  single  volumes,  and  began  his  heavy  work  on  the  edi- 
tion of  Swift.  This  was  the  literary  work  of  eight  years,  during 
which  he  had  the  duties  of  his  Sheriffship,  and,  after  he  gave  up 
his  practice  as  a  barrister,  the  duties  of  his  Deputy  Clerkship  of 
Session  to  discharge  regularly.  The  editing  of  Dryden  alone 
would  have  seemed  to  most  men  of  leisure  a  pretty  full  occupation 
for  these  eight  years,  and  though  I  do  not  know  that  Scott  edited 
with  the  anxious  care  with  which  that  sort  of  work  is  often  now 
prepared,  that  he  went  into  all  the  arguments  for  a  doubtful  read- 
ing with  the  pains  that  Mr.  Dyce  spent  on  the  various  readings  of 
Shakespeare,  or  that  Mr.  Spedding  spent  on  a  various  reading  of 
Bacon,  yet  Scott  did  his  work  in  a  steady,  workmanlike  manner, 
which  satisfied  the  most  fastidious  critics  of  that  day,  and  he  was 
never,  I  believe,  charged  with  hurrying  or  scamping  it.  His  bio- 
graphies of  Swift  and  Dryden  are  plain  solid  pieces  of  work — not 
exactly  the  works  of  art  which  biographies  have  been  made  in  our 
day— not  comparable  to  Carlyle's  studies  of  Cromwell  or  Frederick, 
or,  in  point  of  art,  even  to  the  life  of  John  Sterling,  but  still  sensi- 
ble and  interesting,  sound  in  judgment,  and  animated  in  style. 

•  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  ii.  268-9. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

REMOVAL  TO   ABBOTSFORD,   AND   LIFE  THERE. 

In  May,  1812,  Scott  having  now  at  last  obtained  the  salary  of 
the  Clerkship  of  Session,  the  work  of  which  he  had  for  more  than 
five  years  discharged  without  pay,  indulged  himself  in  realising  his 
favourite  dream  of  buying  a  "  mountain  farm  "  at  Abbotsford, — five 
miles  lower  down  the  Tweed  than  his  cottage  at  Ashestiel,_  which 
was  now  again  claimed  by  the  family  of  Russell, — and  migrated 
thither  with  his  household  gods.  The  children  long  remembered 
the  leave-taking  as  one  of  pure  grief,  for  the  villagers  were  much 
attached  both  to  Scott  and  to  his  wife,  who  had  made  herself 
greatly  beloved  by  her  untiring  goodness  to  the  sick  among 
her  poor  neighbours.  But  Scott  himself  describes  the  migration 
as  a  scene  in  which  their  neighbours  found  no  small  share  of 
amusement.  "  Our  flitting  and  removal  from  Ashestiel  baffled  all 
description  ;  we  had  twenty-five  cartloads  of  the  veriest  trash  in 
nature,  besides  dogs,  pigs,  ponies,  poultry,  cows,  calves,  bare-headed 
wenches,  and  bare-breeched  boys."  * 

To  another  friend  Scott  wrote  that  the  neighbours  had  "  been 
much  delighted  with  the  procession  of  my  furniture,  in  which  old 
swords,  bows,  targets,  and  lances,  made  a  very  conspicuous  show. 
A  family  of  turkeys  was  accommodated  within  the  helmet  of  some 
preux  chevalier  of  ancient  border  fame  ;  and  the  very  cows,  for 
aught  I  know,  were  bearing  banners  and  muskets.  I  assure  your 
ladyship  that  this  caravan  attended  by  a  dozen  of  ragged  rosy  peas- 
ant'children,  carrying  fishing  rods  and  spears,  and  leading  ponies, 
greyhounds,  and  spaniels,  would,  as  it  crossed  the  Tweed,  have 
furnished  no  bad  subject  for  the  pencil,  and  really  reminded  me  of 
one  of  the  gipsy  groups  of  Callpt  upon  their  march."  \ 

The  place  thus  bought  for  4000/., — half  of  which,  according  to 
Scott's  bad  and  sanguine  habit,  was  borrowed  from  his  brother, 
and  half  raised  on  the  security  of  a  poem  at  the  moment  of  sale 
wholly  unwritten,  and  not  completed  even  wlien  he  removed  to 
Abbotsford — "  Rokeby  " — became  only  too  much  of  an  idol  for  the 
rest  of  Scott's  life.  Mr.  Lockhart  admits  that  before  the  crash 
came  he  had  invested  29,000/.  in  the  purchase  of  land  alone.     But 

•  Locnhart's  Life  of  Scott,  iv.  6.  t  Lockhart's  Lift  of  Scott,  iv.  3. 
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at  this  time  onl}'  the  kernel  of  the  subsequent  estate  was  bought, 
in  the  shape  of  a  hundred  acres  or  rather  more,  part  of  which  ran 
along  the  shores  of  the  Tweed — "a  beautiful  river  flowing  broad 
and  bright  over  a  bed  of  milk-white  pebbles,  unless  here  and  thefe 
where  it  darkened  into  a  deep  pool,  overhung  as  yet  only  by  birches 
and  alders."  There  was  also  a  poor  farm-house,  a  staring  barn, 
and  a  pond  so  dirty  that  it  had  hitherto  given  the  name  of  "  Clarty 
Hole  "  to  the  place  itself.  Scott  re-named  the  place  from  the  ad- 
joining ford  whicli  was  just  above  the  confluence  of  the  Gala  with 
the  Tweed.  He  chose  the  name  of  Abbotsford  because  the  land 
had  formerly  all  belonged  to  the  Abbots  of  Melrose, — the  ruin  of 
whose  beautiful  abbey  was  visible  from  many  parts  of  the  little 
property.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  old  British  barrier 
called  "the  Catrail  "  was  full  in  view.  As  yet  the  place  was  not 
planted, — the  only  effort  made  in  this  direction  by  its  former 
owner,  Dr.  Douglas,  having  been  a  long  narrow  stripe  of  firs,  which 
Scott  used  to  compare  to  a  black  hair-comb,  and  which  gave  the 
name  of  "  The  Doctor's  Redding-Kame  "  to  the  stretch  of  woods 
of  which  it  is  still  the  central  line.  Such  was  the  place  which  he 
made  it  the  too  great  delight  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  increase 
and  beautify,  by  spending  on  it  a  good  deal  more  than  he  had 
earned,  and  that  too  in  times  when  he  should  have  earned  a  good 
deal  more  than  he  ought  to  have  thought  even  for  a  moment  of 
spending.  The  cottage  grew  to  a  mansion,  and  the  mansion  to 
a  castle.  The  farm  by  the  Tweed  made  him  long  for  a  farm  by 
the  Cauldshiel's  loch,  and  the  farm  by  the  Cauldshiel's  loch  for 
Thomas  the  Rhymer's  Glen  ;  and  as,  at  every  step  in  the  ladder, 
his  means  of  buying  were  really  increasing — though  they  were  so 
cruelly  discounted  and  forestalled  by  this  growing  land-hunger, — 
Scott  never  realized  into  what  troubles  he  was  carefully  running 
himself. 

Of  his  life  at  Abbotsford  at  a  later  period  when  his  building 
was  greatly  enlarged,  and  his  children  grown  up,  we  have  a  brilliant 
picture  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Lockhart.  And  though  it  does  not 
belong  to  his  first  year  at  Abbotsford,  I  cannot  do  better  than  in- 
clude it  here  as  conveying  probably  better  than  anything  I  could 
elsewhere  find,  the  charm  of  that  ideal  life  which  lured  Scott  on 
from  one  project  to  anotlier  in  that  scheme  of  castle-building,  in 
relation  to  which  he  confused  so  dangerously  the  world  of  dreams 
with  the  harder  world  of  wages,  capital,  interest,  and  rent. 

"  I  remember  saying  to  William  Allan  one  morning,  as  the  whole  party 
mustered  before  the  porcli  after  breakfast. '  A  faithful  sketch  of  what  you 
at  this  moment  see  would  be  more  interesting  a  hundred  years  hence  than 
the  grandest  so-called  historical  picture  that  you  will  ever  exhibit  in  Somer- 
set House ; '  and  my  friend  agreed  with  me  so  coraially  that  I  often 
wondered  afterwards  he  had  not  attempted  to  realise  the  suggestion.  The 
subject  ought,  however,  to  have  been  treated  conjointly  by  him  (or 
Wiikie)  and  Edwin  Laudsecr. 

"  It  was  a  clear,  bright  Sc'iitembcr  morning,  with  a  sharpness  in  the  air 
tliat  doubled  the  animating  influence  of  the  sunshine,  and  all  was  in  readi- 
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ness  for  a  grand  coursing  match  on  Newark  Hill.     The  only  guest  who 
had  chalked  out  other  sports  for  himself  was  the  staunchest  of  anglers, 
Mr.  Rose  ;   but  he  too  was  there  on  his  shelty,  armed  with  his  salmon-rod 
and   landing-net,    and    attended   by   his    humorous   squire,  Hinves,    and 
Charlie  Purdie,  a  brother  of  Tom,  in  those  days  the  most  celebrated  fisher- 
man of  the  district.     This   little   group  of  Waltonians,  bound  for  Lord 
Somerville's  preserve,  remained  lounging  about  to  witness  the  start  of  the 
main   cavalcade.     Sir   Walter,  mounted   on   Sybil,  was   marshalling   the 
order  of  procession  with  a  huge  hunting-whip  ;  and  among  a  dozen  frolic- 
some youths  and  maidens,  who  seemed  disposed  to  laugh  at  all  discipline, 
appeared,  each  on  horseback,  each  as  eager  as  the  youngest  sportsman  in 
the  troop.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Dr.  WoUaston,  and  the  patriarch  of  Scot- 
tish belles  leltrcs,  Henry  Mackenzie.     The  Man  of  Feeling,  however,  was 
persuaded  with  some  difficulty  to  resign  his  steed  for  the  present  to  his 
faithful  negro  follower,  and  to  join  Lady  Scott  in  the  sociable,  until  we 
should  reach  the  ground  of  our  battue.     Laidlaw,  on  a  long-tailed,  wiry 
Highlander,  yclept  Hoddin  Greyj  which  carried  him  nimbly  and  stoutly, 
although  his  feet  almost  touched  the  ground  as  he  sat,  was  the  adjutant. 
But  the  most  picturesque  figure  was  the  illustrious  inventor  of  the  safety- 
lamp.     He  had  come  for  his  favourite  sport  of  angling,  and  had   been 
practising  it  successfully  with  Rose,  his  travelling -companion,  for  two  or 
three  days  preceding  this,  but  he  had  not  prepared  for  coursing  fields,  and 
had  left  Charlie  Purdie's  troop  for  Sir  Walter's  on  a  sudden  thought ;  and 
his  fisherman's  costume — a  brown  hat  with  flexible  brim,  surrounded  with 
line  upon  line,  and  innumerable  fly-hoolcs,  jack-boots  worthy  of  a  Dutch 
smuggler,  and  a  fustian  surtout  dabbled  with  the  blood  of  salmon, — made 
a  fine  contrast  with  the  smart  jackets,  white  cord  breeches,  and  well-pol- 
ished jockey-boots  of  the   less  distinguished   cavaliers  about  him.     Dr. 
Wollaston  was  in  black,  and,  with  his  noble,  serene  dignity  of  countenance, 
might  have  passed  for   a   sporting   archbishop.     Mr.  Mackenzie,  at   this 
time  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  with  a  white  hat  turned  up  with 
green,   green   spectacles,  green   jacket,  and   long   brown    leather  gaiters 
buttoned  upon  his  nether  anatomy,  wore  a  dog-whistle  round  his  neck,  and 
had  all  over  the  air  of  as  resolute  a  devotee  as  the  gay  captain  of  Huntly 
Burn.     Tom  Purdie  and  his  subalterns  had  preceded  us  by  a  few  hours 
with  all  the  greyhounds  that  could  be  collected  at  Abbotsford.  Darnick, 
and  Melrose  ;  but  the  giant  Maida  had  remained  as  his  master's  orderly, 
and  now  gambolled  about  Sibyl  Grey,  barking  for  mere  joy,  like  a  spaniel 
puppy. 

'■  The  order  of  march  had  been  all  settled,  and  the  sociable  was  just 
getting  under  weigh,  when  the  Lady  Anne  broke  from  the  line,  screaming 
with  laughter,  and  exclaimed,  *  Papa  !  papa !  I  know  you  could  never  think 
of  going  without  your  pet.'  Scott  looked  round,  and  I  rather  think  there 
was  a  blush  as  well  as  a  smile  upon  his  face,  when  he  perceived  a  little 
black  pig  frisking  about  his  pony,  and  evidently  a  self-elected  addition  to 
the  party  of  the  day.  He  tried  to  look  stern,  and  cracked  his  whip  at  the 
creature,  but  was  in  a  moment  obliged  to  join  in  the  general  cheers.  Poor 
piggy  soon  found  a  strap  round  his  neck,  and  was  dragged  into  the  back- 
ground. Scott,  watching  the  retreat,  repeated  with  mock  pathos  the  first 
verse  of  an  old  pastoral  song  : — 

"  What  will  I  do  gin  my  hoggie  die  ? 
My  joy,  my  pride,  my  hoggie  I 
My  only  beast,  I  had  nae  mae. 
And  wow !  but  I  was  vogiel" 
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The  cheers  were  redoubled,  and  the  squadron  moved  on.  This  pig  had 
taken,  nobody  could  tell  how,  a  most  sentimental  attachment  to  Scott,  and 
was  constantly  urging  its  pretension  to  be  admitted  a  regular  member  of 
his  tail,  along  with  the  greyhounds  and  terriers:  but  indeed  I  remember 
him  suffering  another  summer  under  the  same  sort  of  pertinacity  on  the 
part  of  an  affectionate  hen.  I  leave  the  explanation  for  philosophers  ;  but 
such  were  the  facts.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  vulgarly  calumni- 
ated donkey  to  name  him  in  the  same  category  of  pets  with  the  pig  and 
the  hen ;  but  a  year  or  two  after  this  time,  my  wife  used  to  drive  a  couple 
of  these  animals  in  a  little  garden  chair,  and  whenever  her  father  appeared 
at  the  door  of  our  cottage,  we  were  sure  to  see  Hannah  More  and  Lady 
Morgan  (as  Anne  Scott  had  wickedly  christened  them)  trotting  from  their 
pasture  to  lay  their  noses  over  the  paling,  and,  as  Washington  Irving  says 
of  the  old  white-haired  hedger  with  the  Parisian  snuff-box,  '  to  have  a 
pleasant  crack  wi'  the  laird.'  "  * 

Carlyle,  in  his  criticism  on  Scott — a  criticism  vifhich  will  hardly, 
I  think,  stand  the  test  of  criticism  in  its  turn,  so  greatly  does  he 
overdo  the  reaction  against  the  first  excessive  appreciation  of  his 
genius — adds  a  contribution  of  his  own  to  this  charming  idyll,  in 
reference  to  the  natural  fascination  which  Scott  seemed  to  exert 
over  almost  all  dumb  creatures.  A  little  Blenheim  cocker,  "  one 
of  the  smallest,  beautifullest,  and  tiniest  of  lapdogs,"  with  which 
Carlyle  was  well  acquainted,  and  which  was  also  one  of  the  shyest 
of  dogs,  that  would  crouch  towards  his  mistress  and  draw  back 
"  with  angry  timidity  "  if  any  one  did  but  look  at  him  admiringly, 
once  met  m  the  street  "  a  tall,  singular,  busy-looking  man,"  who 
halted  by.  The  dog  ran  towards  him  and  began  "  fawning,  frisking, 
licking  at  his  feet ;  "  and  every  time  he  saw  Sir  Walter  afterwards, 
in  Edinburgh,  he  repeated  his  demonstration  of  delight.  Thus  dis- 
criminating was  tliis  fastidious  Blenheim  cocker  even  in  the  busy 
streets  of  Edinburgh. 

And  Scott's  attraction  for  dumb  animals  was  only  a  lesser  form 
of  his  attraction  for  all  who  were  in  any  way  dependent  on  him, 
especially  his  own  servants  and  labourers.  The  story  of  his  de- 
meanour towards  them  is  one  of  the  most  touching  ever  written. 
"  Sir  Walter  speaks  to  every  man  as  if  they  were  blood-relations" 
was  the  common  formula  in  which  this  demeanour  was  described. 
Take  this  illustration.  There  was  a  little  hunchbacked  tailor, 
named  William  Goodfellow,  living  on  his  property  (but  who  at  Ab- 
botsford  was  termed  Robin  Goodfellow).  This  tailor  was  employed 
to  make  the  curtains  for  the  new  library,  and  had  been  very  proud 
of  his  work,  but  fell  ill  soon  afterwards,  and  Sir  Walter  was 
unremitting  in  his  attention  to  him.  "  I  can  never  forget,"  says 
Mr.  Lockhart,  "  the  evening  on  which  the  poor  tailor  died.  When 
Scott  entered  the  hovel,  he  found  everything  silent,  and  inferred 
from  the  looks  of  the  good  woman  in  attendance  that  the  patient 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  that  they  feared  his  sleep  was  the  final  one. 
He  murmured  some  syllables  of  kind  regret :  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice  the  dying  tailor  unclosed  his  eyes,  and  eagerly  and  wistfully 
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sat  up,  clasping  his  hands  with  an  expression  of  rapturous  grate- 
fulness and  devotion  that,  in  the  midst  of  deformity,  disease,  pain, 
and  wretchedness,  was  at  once  beautiful  and  sublime.  He  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  'The  Lord  bless  and  reward  you  !  '  and  expired 
with  the  effort."  *  Still  more  .striking  is  the  account  of  his  relation 
with  Tom  Purdie,  the  wide-mouthed,  under-sized,  broad-shouldered, 
square-made,  thin-flanked  woodsman,  so  well  known  afterwards  by 
all  Scott's  friends  as  he  waited  for  his  master  in  his  green  shoot- 
ing-jacket, white  hat,  and  diab  trousers.  Scott  first  made  Tom 
Purdie's  acquaintance  in  his  capacity  as  judge,  the  man  being  brought 
before  him  for  poaching,  at  the  time  that  Scott  was  living  at 
Ashestiel.  Tom  gave  so  touching  an  account  of  his  circumstances 
— work  scarce — wife  and  children  in  want — grouse  abundant — and 
his  account  of  himself  was  so  fresh  and  even  humorous,  that  Scott 
let  him  off  the  penalty,  and  made  him  his  shepherd.  He  discharged 
these  duties  so  faithfully  that  he  came  to  be  his  master's  forester 
and  factotum,  and  indeed  one  of  his  best  friends,  though  a  little 
disposed  to  tyrannise  over  Scott  in  his  own  fashion.  A  visitor 
describes  him  as  unpacking  a  box  of  new  importations  for  his 
master  "as  if  he  had  been  sorting  some  toys  for  a  restless  child." 
But  after  Sir  Walter  had  lost  the  bodily  strength  requisite  for 
riding,  and  was  too  melancholy  for  ordinary  conversation,  Tom 
Purdie's  shoulder  was  his  great  stay  in  wandering  through  his 
woods,  for  with  him  he  felt  that  he  might  either  speak  or  be 
silent  at  his  pleasure.  "  What  a  blessing  there  is,"  Scott  wrote 
in  his  diary  at  that  time,  "  in  a  fellow  like  Tom,  whom  no  familiarity 
can  spoil,  whom  you  may  scold  and  praise  and  joke  with,  knowing 
the  quality  of  the  man  is  unalterable  in  his  love  and  reverence  to 
his  master."  After  Scott's  failure,  Mr.  Lockhart  writes  :  "  Before 
I  leave  this  period,  I  must  note  how  greatly  I  admired  the  manner 
in  which  all  his  dependents  appeared  to  have  met  the  reverse  of 
his  fortunes — a  reverse  which  inferred  very  considerable  alteration 
in  the  circumstances  of  every  one  of  them.  The  butler,  instead  of 
being  the  easy  chief  of  a  large  establishment,  was  now  doing  half 
the  work  of  the  house  at  probably  half  his  former  wages.  Old 
Peter,  who  had  been  for  five  and  twenty  years  a  dignified  coach- 
man, was  now  ploughman  in  ordinary,  only  i:)Utting  his  horses  to 
the  carriage  upon  high  and  rare  occasions ;  and  so  on  with  all  the 
rest  that  remained  of  the  ancient  train.  And  all,  to  my  view, 
seemed  happier  tiian  they  had  ever  done  before."  f  The  illustration 
of  this  true  confidence  between  Scott  and  his  servants  and  labourers 
might  be  extended  to  almost  any  length. 

*  Lockhart's  Li/e  o/ Scott,  vii.  siS.  t  Lockhart't  Li/t  o/ Scott,  is.  17a 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SCOTT'S   PARTNERSHIPS   WITH   THE  BALLANTYNES. 

Before  I  make  mention  of  Scott's  greatest  works,  his  novels, 
I  must  say  a  few  words  of  his  relation  to  the  Ballantyne  Brothers, 
who  involved  him,  and  were  involved  by  him,  in  so  many  troubles, 
and  with  whose  name  the  story  of  his  broken  fortunes  is  inextric- 
ably bound  up.  James  Ballantyne,  the  elder  brother,  was  a  school- 
fellow of  Scott's  at  Kelso,  and  was  the  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Kelso  Mail,  an  anti-democratic  journal,  which  had  a  fair  circulation. 
Ballantyne  was  something  of  an  artist  as  regarded  "  type,"  and 
Scott  got  him  therefore  to  print  his  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,  the 
excellent  workmanship  of  which  attracted  much  attention  in  Lon- 
don. In  1802,  on  Scott's  suggestion,  Ballantyne  moved  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  to  help  him  to  move,  Scott,  who  was  already  meditating 
some  investment  of  his  little  capital  in  business  other  than  literary, 
lent  him  500/.  Between  this  and  1805,  when  Scott  first  became  a 
partner  of  Ballantyne's  in  the  printing  business,  he  used  every 
exertion  to  get  legal  and  literary  printing  offered  to  James  Ballan- 
tyne, and,  according  to  Mr,  Lockhart,  the  concern  "grew  and 
prospered."  At  Whitsuntide,  1805,  when  The  Lay  had  been 
published,  but  before  Scott  had  the  least  idea  of  the  prospects  of 
gain  which  mere  literature  would  open  to  him,  he  formally,  though 
secretly,  joined  Ballantyne  as  a  partner  in  the  printing  busine.<5S. 
He  explains  his  motives  for  this  step,  so  far  at  least  as  he  then  re- 
called them,  in  a  letter  written  after  his  misfortunes,  in  1826.  "  It 
is  easy,"  he  said,  "  no  douI)t  for  any  friend  to  blame  me  for  entering 
into  connexion  with  commercial  matters  at  all.  But  I  wish  to  know 
what  I  could  have  done  better — excluded  from  the  bar,  and  then 
from  all  profits  for  six  years,  by  my  colleague's  prolonged  life. 
Literature  was  not  in  those  days  what  poor  Constable  has  made  it ; 
and  with  my  little  capital  I  was  too  glad  to  make  commercially  the 
means  nf  supporting  my  family.  I  got  but  600/.  for  7 he  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  and — it  was  a  price  that  made  men's  hair  stand  on 
end — 1000/.  for  Marmion.  I  have  been  far  from  suffering  by 
James  Ballantyne.  I  owe  it  to  him  to  say,  that  his  difficulties,  as 
well  as  his  advantages,  are  owing  to  me." 

This,  though  a  true,  was  probably  a  very  imperfect  account  of 
Scott's  motives.  He  ceased  practising  at  the  bar,  I  do  not  doubt, 
in  great  degree  from  a  kind  of  hurt  pride  at  his   ill-success,  at  a 
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time  when  he  felt  during;  every  month  more  and  more  confidence 
in  his  own  powers.  He  believed,  with  some  justice,  that  he 
understood  some  of  the  secrets  of  popularity  in  literature,  but  he 
had  always,  till  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  the  greatest  horror  of 
resting  on  literature  alone  as  his  main  resource ;  and  he  was  not  a 
man,  nor  was  Lady  Scott  a  woman,  to  pinch  and  live  narrowly. 
Were  it  only  for  his  lavish  generosity,  that  kind  of  life  would  have 
been  intolerable  to  him.  Hence,  he  reflected,  that  if  he  could  but 
use  his  literary  instinct  to  feed  some  commercial  undertaking, 
managed  by  a  man  he  could  trust,  he  might  gain  a  considerable 
percentage  on  his  little  capital,  without  so  embarking  in  commerce 
as  to  oblige  him  either  to  give  up  his  status  as  a  sheriff,  or  his 
official  duties  as  a  clerk  of  session,  or  his  literary  undertakings. 
In  his  old  schoolfellow,  James  Ballantyne,  he  believed  he  had 
found  just  such  an  agent  as  he  wanted,  the  requisite  link  between 
literary  genius  like  his  own,  and  the  world  which  reads  and  buys 
books  :  and  he  thought  that,  by  feeling  his  way  a  little,  he  might 
secure,  through  this  partnership,  besides  the  then  very  bare  reward 
of  authorship,  at  least  a  share  in  those  more  liberal  rewards  which 
commercial  men  managed  to  squeeze  for  themselves  out  of  success- 
ful authors.  And,  further,  he  felt — and  this  was  probably  the 
greatest  unconscious  attraction  for  him  in  this  scheme — that  with 
James  Ballantyne  for  his  partner  he  should  be  the  real  leader  and 
chief,  and  rather  in  the  position  of  a  patron  and  benefactor  of  his 
colleague,  than  of  one  in  any  degree  dependent  on  the  generosity 
or  approval  of  others.  "  If  I  have  a  very  strong  passion  in  the 
world,"  he  once  wrote  of  himself — and  the  whole  story  of  his  life 
seems  to  confirm  it — "it  is  pride."*  In  James  Ballantyne  he  had 
a  faithful,  but  almost  humble  friend,  with  whom  he  could  deal  much 
as  he  chose,  and  fear  no  wound  to  his  pride.  He  had  himself 
helped  Ballantyne  to  a  higher  line  of  business  than  any  hitherto 
aspired  to  by  him.  It  was  his  own  book  which  first  got  the  Bal- 
lantyne press  its  public  credit.  And  if  he  could  but  create  a  great 
commercial  success  upon  this  foundation,  he  felt  that  he  should 
be  fairly  entitled  to  share  in  the  gains,  which  not  merely  his  loan 
of  capital,  but  his  foresight  and  courage  had  opened  to  Ballan- 
tyne. 

And  it  is  quite  possible  that  Scott  might  have  succeeded — or  at 
all  events  not  seriously  failed — if  he  had  been  content  to  stick  to 
the  printing  firm  of  James  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  and  had  not 
launched  also  into  the  bookselhng  and  publishing  firm  of  John 
Ballant}Tie  and  Co.,  or  had  never  begun  the  wild  and  dangerous 
practice  of  forestalling  his  gains,  and  spending  wealth  which  he 
had  not  earned.  But  when  by  way  of  feeding  the  printing  press  Of 
James  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  he  started  in  1809  the  bookselling  and 
publishing  firm  of  John  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  using  as  his  agent  a 
man  as  inferior  in  sterling  worth  to  James,  as  James  was  inferior 
in  general  ability  to  himself,  he  carefully  dug  a  mine  under  his  own 
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feet,  of  which  we  can  only  say,  that  nothing  except  his  genius  could 
have  prevented  it  from  exploding  long  before  it  did.  The  truth 
was  evidently  that  James  Ballantyne's  respectful  homage,  and 
John's  humorous  appreciation,  all  but  blinded  Scott's  eyes  to  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  either  of  these  men,  especially  the  latter,  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  own  character  for  conducting  business 
of  this  kind  with  proper  discretion.  James  Ballantyne,  who  was 
pompous  and  indolent,  though  thoroughly  honest,  and  not  without 
some  intellectual  insight,  Scott  used  to  call  Aldiborontiphosco- 
phornio.  John,  who  was  clever  but  frivolous,  dissipated,  and  tricksy, 
he  termed  Rigdumfunnidos,  or  his  "little  Picaroon."  It  is  clear  from 
Mr.  Lockhart's  account  of  the  latter  that  Scott  not  only  did  not 
respect,  but  despised  him,  though  he  cordially  liked  him,and  that  he 
passed  over,  in  judging  him,vices  which  in  brother  or  son  of  his  own 
he  would  severely  have  rebuked.  I  believe  myself  that  his  liking  for 
co-operation  with  both,  was  greatly  founded  on  his  feeling  that  they 
were  simply  creatures  of  his,  to  whom  he  could  pretty  well  dictate 
what  he  wanted, — colleagues  whose  inferiority  to  himself  unconsci- 
ously flattered  his  pride.  He  was  evidently  inclined  to  resent  bitterly 
the  patronage  of  publishers.  He  sent  word  to  Blackwood  once 
with  great  hauteur,  after  some  suggestion  from  that  house  had 
been  made  to  him  which  appeared  to  him  to  interfere  with  his 
independence  as  an  author,  that  he  was  one  of  '•  the  Black  Hussars  " 
of  literature,  who  would  not  endure  that  sort  of  treatment.  Con- 
stable, who  was  really  very  liberal,  hurt  his  sensitive  pride  through 
the  Edinburgh  Revieiv,  of  which  Jeffrey  was  editor.  Thus  the 
Ballantynes'  great  deficiency — that  neither  of  them  had  any  inde- 
pendent capacity  for  the  publishing  business,  which  would  in  any 
way  hamper  his  discretion — though  this  is  just  what  commercial 
partners  ought  to  have  had,  or  they  were  not  worth  their  salt, — 
was,  I  believe,  precisely  what  induced  this  Black  Hussar  of  liter- 
ature, in  spite  of  his  otherwise  considerable  sagacity  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  to  select  them  for  partners. 

And  yet  it  is  strange  that  he  not  only  chose  them,  but  chose 
the  inferior  and  lighter-headed  of  the  two  for  far  the  most  im- 
portant and  difficult  of  the  two  businesses.  In  the  printing  con- 
cern there  was  at  least  this  to  be  said,  that  of  part  of  the  business 
— the  selection  of  type  and  the  superintendence  of  the  executive 
part, — James  Ballantyne  was  a  good  judge.  He  was  never  appar- 
ently a  good  man  of  business,  for  he  kept  no  strong  hand  over  the 
expenditure  and  accounts,  which  is  the  core  of  success  in  every  con- 
cern. But  he  understood  types  ;  and  his  customers  were  publishers, 
a  wealthy  and  judicious  class,  who  were  not  likely  all  to  fail 
together.  But  to  select  a  *'  Rigdumfunnidos," — a  dissipated 
comic-song  singer  and  horse-fancier, — for  the  head  of  a  publishing 
concern,  was  indeed  a  kind  of  insanity.  It  is  told  of  John  Ballan- 
tyne, that  after  the  successful  negotiation  with  Constable  for  Rob 
Roy,  and  while  "hopping  up  and  down  in  his  glee,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  '  Is  Rob's  gun  here,  Mr.  Scott  ?  Would  you  object  to  my  trying 
the  old  barrel  with  a  few  de  joy  ?  '     '  Nay,  Mr.  Puff,'  said  Scott, 
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'it  would  burst  and  blow  you  to  the  devil  before  your  time.* 
'Johnny,  my  man,'  said  Constable,  'wiiat  the  mischief  puts  draw- 
ing at  sight  into  yojtr  head  ?  '  Scott  laughed  heartily  at  this 
innuendo  ;  and  then  observing  that  the  little  man  felt  somewhat 
sore,  called  attention  to  the  notes  of  a  bird  in  the  adjoining  shrub- 
bery. '  And  by-the-bye,'  said  he,  as  they  continued  listening,  '  'tis 
a  long  time,  Johnny,  since  we  have  had  "The  Cobbler  of  Kelso."  ' 
Mr.  Puff  forthwith  jumped  up  on  a  mass  of  stone,  and  seating 
himself  in  the  proper  attitude  of  one  working  with  an  awl,  began  a 
favourite  interlude,  mimicking  a  certain  son  of  Crispin,  at  whose 
stall  Scott  and  he  had  often  lingered  when  they  were  schoolboys, 
and  a  blackbird,  the  only  companion  of  his  cell,  that  used  to  sing 
to  him  while  he  talked  and  whistled  to  it  all  day  long.  With  this 
performance  Scott  was  always  delighted.  Nothing  could  be  richer 
than  the  contrast  of  the  bird's  wild,  sweet  notes,  some  of  which  he 
imitated  with  wonderful  skill,  and  the  accompaniment  of  the  cob- 
bler's hoarse,  cracked  voice,  uttering  all  manner  of  endearing 
epithets,  which  Johnny  multiplied  and  varied  in  a  style  worthy  of 
the  old  women  in  Rabelais  at  the  birth  of  Pantagruel.  "*  That 
passage  gives  precisely  the  kind  of  estimation  in  which  John  Bal- 
lantyne  was  held  both  by  Scott  and  Constable.  And  yet  it  was  to 
him  that  Scott  entrusted  the  dangerous  and  difficult  duty  of  setting 
up  a  new  publishing  house  as  a  rival  to  the  best  publishers  of  the 
day.  No  doubt  Scott  really  relied  on  his  own  judgment  for  work- 
ing the  publishing  house.  But  except  where  his  own  books  were 
concerned,  no  judgment  could  have  been  worse.  In  the  first  place 
he  was  always  wanting  to  do  literary  jobs  for  a  friend,  and  so 
advised  the  publishing  of  all  sorts  of  unsaleable  books,  because 
his  friends  desired  to  write  them.  In  the  next  place,  he  was  a 
genuine  historian,  and  one  of  the  antiquarian  kind  himself ;  he  was 
himself  really  interested  in  all  sorts  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
issues, — and  very  mistakenly  gave  the  public  credit  for  wishing  to 
know  what  he  himself  wished  to  know.  I  should  add  that  Scott's 
good  nature  and  kindness  of  heart  not  only  led  him  to  help  on 
many  books  which  he  knew  in  himself  could  never  answer,  and 
some  which,  as  he  well  knew,  would  be  altogether  worthless,  but 
that  it  greatly  biassed  his  own  intellectual  judgment.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  that  he  really  held  his  intimate  friend,  Joanna 
Baillie,  a  very  great  dramatic  poet,  a  much  greater  poet  than  him- 
self, for  instance  ;  one  fit  to  be  even  mentioned  as  following — at  a 
distance — in  the  track  of  Shakespeare.  He  supposes  Erskine  to 
exhort  him  thus  : — 

"  Or,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine, 
Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line. 
And  emulate  the  notes  that  rung 
From  the  wild  harp  which  silent  hung 
By  silver  Avon's  holy  shore, 
Till  twice  a  hundred  years  roll'd  o'er,— 

*  Lockhart's  Li/e  0/ Scott,  v.  218. 
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When  she,  the  bold  enchantress,  came 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame. 
From  the  pale  willow  snatch'd  the  treasure, 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure, 
Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love, 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain, 
Deem'd  their  own  Shakespeare  lived  again. 

Avon's  swans  must  have  been  Avon's  geese,  I  think,  if  they 
had  deemed  anything  of  the  kind.  Joanna  Baillie's  dramas  are 
"nice,"  and  rather  dull;  now  and  then  she  can  write  a  song  with 
the  ease  and  sweetness  that  suggest  Shakespearian  echoes.  But 
Scott's  judgment  was  obviously  blinded  by  his  jyst  and  warm  re- 
gard for  Joanna  Baillie  herself. 

Of  course  with  such  interfering  causes  to  bring  unsaleable 
books  to  the  house — of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  John  Ballantyne 
and  Co.  published  for  Joanna  Baillie,  or  that  they  would  have  lost 
by  it  if  they  had — the  new  firm  published  all  sorts  of  books  which 
did  not  sell  at  all  ;  while  John  Ballantyne  himself  indulged  in  a 
great  many  expenses  and  dissipations,  for  which  John  Ballantyne 
and  Co.  had  to  pay.  Nor  was  it  very  easy  for  a  partner  who  him- 
self drew  bills  on  the  future — even  though  he  were  the  well-spring 
of  all  the  paying  business  the  company  had — to  be  very  severe  on 
a  fellow-partner  who  supplied  his  pecuniary  needs  in  the  same  way. 
At  all  events,  there  is  no  question  that  all  through  1813  and  1814 
Scott  was  kept  in  constant  suspense  and  fear  of  bankruptcy,  by 
the  ill-success  of  John  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  and  the  utter  want  of 
straightforwardness  in  John  Ballantyne  himself  as  to  the  bills  out, 
and  which  had  to  be  provided  against.  It  was  the  publication  of 
lVa7>er/ev,  and  the  consequent  opening  up  of  the  richest  vein  not 
only  in  Scott's  own  genius,  but  in  his  popularity  with  the  public, 
which  alone  ended  tliese  alarms  ;  and  the  many  unsaleable  works  of 
John  Ballantyne  and  Co.  were  then  gradually  disposed  of  to  Con- 
stable and  otiiers,  to  their  own  great  loss,  as  part  of  the  conditions 
on  which  they  received  a  share  in  the  copyright  of  the  wonderful 
novels  which  sold  like  wildfire.  But  though  in  this  way  the 
publishing  business  of  John  Ballantyne  and  Co.  was  saved,  and  its 
affairs  pretty  decently  woimd  up,  the  printing  firm  remained  sad- 
dled with  some  of  their  obligations  ;  while  Constable's  business,  on 
whicii  Scott  depended  for  the  means  with  which  he  was  buying  his 
estate,  building  his  castle,  and  settling  money  on  his  daughter- 
in-law,  was  seriously  injured  by  the  purchase  of  all  this  unsaleable 
stock. 

1  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  looks  into  the  complicated  con- 
troversy between  the  representatives  of  the  Ballantynes  and  Mr. 
Lockhart,  concerning  these  matters,  can  be  content  with  Mr. 
Lockhart's — no  doubt  perfectly  sincere — judgment  on  the  case.  It 
is  obvious  that  amidst  these  intricate  accoiuUs,  he  fell  into  one  or 
two  serious  blunders — jjlunders  very  unjust  to  James  I'allautyne. 
y\n(l  without  pretending  to  have  myself  formed  any  minute  judg- 
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ment  on  the  details,  I  think  the  following  points  clear: — (i.)  That 
James  Ballantyne  was  very  severely  judged  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  on 
grounds  which  were  never  alleged  by  Scott  against  him  at  all, — 
indeed  on  grounds  on  which  he  was  expressly  exempted  from  all 
blame  by  Sir  Walter.  (2.)  That  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  very 
severely  judged  by  the  representatives  of  the  Ballantynes,  on 
grounds  on  wliich  James  Ballantyne  himself  never  brought  any 
charge  against  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  declared  that  he  had  no 
charge  to  bring.  (3)  That  both  Scott  and  his  partners  invited 
ruin  by  freely  spending  gains  which  they  only  expected  to  earn, 
and  that  in  this  Scott  certainly  set  an  example  which  he  could 
hardly  expect  feebler  men  not  to  follow.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the 
troubles  with  the  Ballantyne  brothers  brought  to  light  not  only  that 
eager  gambling  spirit  in  him,  which  his  grandfather  indulged  with 
better  success  and  more  moderation  when  he  bought  the  hunter 
with  money  destined  for  a  flock  of  sheep  and  then  gave  up  gam- 
bling for  ever,  but  a  tendency  still  more  dangerous,  and  in  some  re- 
spects involving  an  even  greater  moral  defect, — I  mean  a  tendency, 
chiefly  due,  I  think,  to  a  very  deep-seated  pride, — to  prefer  inferior 
men  as  working  colleagues  in  business  And  yet  it  is  clear  th<ii  if 
Scott  were  to  dabble  in  publishing  at  all,  he  really  needed  the 
check  of  men  of  larger  experience,  and  less  literary  turn  of  mind. 
The  great  majority  of  consumers  of  popular  literature  are  not,  and 
indeed  will  hardly  ever  be,  literary  men  ;  and  that  is  precisely  why 
a  publisher  who  is  not,  in  the  main,  literary,—  who  looks  on 
authors'  MSS.  for  the  most  part  with  dist/ust  and  suspicion,  much 
as  a  rich  man  looks  at  a  begging-letter,  or  a  sober  and  judicious 
fish  at  an  angler's  fly, — is  so  much  less  likely  to  run  aground  than 
such  a  man  as  Scott.  The  untried  author  should  be  regarded  b/  a 
wise  publisher  as  a  natural  enemy, — an  enemy  indeed  of  a  class, 
rare  .specimens  whereof  will  always  be  his  best  friends,  and  who, 
therefore,  should  not  be  needlessly  affronted — but  also  as  one  of  a 
class  of  whom  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  will  dangle  before  the 
publisher's  eyes  wiles  and  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  illusory  character, —  which  constitute  indeed  the 
very  perils  that  it  is  his  true  function  in  life  skilfully  to  evade. 
The  Ballantynes  were  quite  unfit  for  this  function  ;  first,  they  had 
not  the  experience  requisite  for  it ;  next,  they  were  altogether  too 
much  under  Scott's  influence.  No  wonder  that  the  partnership 
came  to  no  good,  and  left  behind  it  the  germs  of  calamity  even 
more  serious  still. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  WAVERLEY   NOVELS. 

In  the  summer  of  1814,  Scott  took  up  again  and  completed—" 
almost  at  a  single  heat, — a  fragment  of  a  Jacobite  story,  begun  in 
1805  and  then  laid  aside.  It  was  published  anonymously,  and  its 
astonishing  success  turned  back  again  the  scales  of  Scott's  for- 
tunes, already  inclining  ominously  towards  a  catastrophe.  This 
story  was  Waver  ley.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  praised  VVaverley  above 
its  fellows.  "  On  the  whole,  contrasting  IVaverley,  which  was 
carefully  written,  with  most  of  its  followers  which  were  written  ex- 
tempore, one  may  regret  the  extempore  method."  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  unfortunate  judgment.  Not  one  of  the  whole  series 
of  novels  appears  to  have  been  written  more  completely  extempore 
than  the  great  bulk  of  IVaverlcy,  including  almost  everything  that 
made  it  even  popular  with  the  million  or  fascinating  to  the  fastidi- 
ous ;  and  it  is  even  likely  that  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  its  excel- 
lence. 

"  The  last  two  volumes,"  says  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Morritt, 
"were  written  in  three  weeks."  And  here  is  Mr.  Lockhart'S  de- 
scription of  the  effect  which  Scott's  incessant  toil  during  the  com- 
position, produced  on  a  friend  whose  window  happened  to  com- 
mand the  novelist's  study  : — 

"  Happening  to  pass  through  Edinburgh  in  June,  1814,  I  dined  one  day 
with  the  gentleman  in  question  (now  the  Honourable  William  Menzies, 
one  of  the  Supreme  Judges  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope),  whose  residence 
was  then  in  George  .Street,  situated  very  near  to,  and  at  right  angles  with, 
North  Castle  Street.  It  was  a  party  of  very  young  persons,  most  of 
them,  like  Menzies  and  myself,  destined  for  thcBar  of  Scotland,  all  gay 
and  thoughtless,  enjoying  the  first  flush  of  manhood,  with  little  remem- 
brance of  the  yesterday,  or  care  of  the  morrow.  When  my  com])anion's 
worthy  father  land  uncle,  after  seeing  two  or  three  bottles  go  round,  left 
the  juveniles  to  themselves,  the  weather  being  hot,  we  adjourned  to  a 
library  which  had  one  large  window  looking  northwards.  After  carousing 
here  for  an  hour  or  more,  I  observed  that  a  shade  had  come  over  the 
aspect  of  my  friend,  who  happened  to  be  placed  immediate]y  opposite  to 
myself,  and  said  something  that  intimated  a  fear  of  his  being  unwell.  '  No,' 
said  he,  '  I  shall  be  well  enough  presently,  if  you  will  only  let  me  sit  where 
you  arc,  and  take  my  chair ;  for  there  is  a  confounded  hand  in  sight  of  me 
here,  which  ha.s  often  bothered  me  before,  and  now  it  won't  let  me  fill  my 
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glass  with  a  good  will.'  I  rose  to  change  places  with  him  accordingly, 
and  he  pointed  out  to  me  this  hand,  which,  like  the  writing  on  Belshazzar's 
wall,  disturbed  his  hour  of  hilarity.  '  Since  we  sat  down,'  he  said, '  I  have 
been  watching  it — it  fascinates  my  eye — it  never  stops — page  after  page  is 
finished,  and  thrown  on  that  heap  of  MS.,  and  still  it  goes  on  unwearied ; 
and  so  it  will  be  till  candles  are  brought  in,  and  God  knows  how  long  after 
that.  It  is  the  same  every  night — I  can't  stand  a  sight  of  it  when  I  am  not 
at  my  books.'  '  Some  stupid,  dogged  engrossing  clerk,  probably,'  exclaimed 
myself,  'or  some  other  giddy  youth  in  our  society.'  'No,  boys,'  said  our 
host;  '  I  well  know  what  hand  it  is — 'tis  Walter'Scott's.'  "  * 

If  that  is  not  extempore  writing,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  ex- 
tempore writing  is.  But  in  truth  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
one  of  the  novels  was  laboured,  or  even  so  much  as  carefully 
composed.  Scott's  method  of  composition  was  always  the  same ; 
and,  when  writing  an  imaginative  work,  the  rate  of  progress 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  even,  depending  much  more  on  the 
absence  ot  disturbing  engagements,  than  on  any  mental  irregu- 
larity. The  morning  was  always  his  brightest  time ;  but  morning 
or  evening,  in  country  or  in  town,  well  or  ill,  writing  with  his  own 
pen  or  dictating  to  an  amanuensis  in  the  intervals  of  screaming- 
fits  due  to  the  torture  of  cramp  in  the  stomach,  Scott  spun  away  at 
his  imaginative  web  almost  as  evenly  as  a  silicworm  spins  at  its 
golden  cocoon.  Nor  can  I  detect  the  slightest  trace  of  any  differ- 
ence in  quality  between  the  stories,  such  as  can  be  reasonably 
ascribed  to  comparative  care  or  haste.  There  are  differences,  and 
even  great  differences,  of  course,  ascribable  to  the  less  or  greater 
suitability  of  the  subject  chosen  to  Scott's  genius,  but  I  can  find 
no  trace  of  the  sort  of  cause  to  which  Mr.  Carlyle  refers.  Thus, 
few,  I  suppose,  would  hesitate  to  say  that  while  Old  Mortality  is 
very  near,  if  not  quite,  the  finest  of  Scott's  works.  The  Black  Dwarf 
is  not  far  from  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  Yet  the  two  were 
written  in  immediate  succession  {The  Black  Dwar/be'ing  the  first 
of  the  two),  and  were  published  together,  as  the  first  series  of  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,  in  1816.  Nor  do  I  think  that  any  competent  critic 
would  find  any  clear  deterioration  of  quality  in  the  novels  of  the 
later  years, — excepting  of  course  the  tw-o  written  after  the  stroke 
of  paralysis.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  some  of  the  subjects  which 
most  powerfully  stirred  his  imagination  were  among  his  earlier 
themes,  and  that  he  could  not  effectually  use  the  same  subject 
twice,  though  he  now  and  then  tried  it.  But  making  allowance 
for  this  consideration,  the  imaginative  power  of  the  novels  is  as 
astonishingly  even  as  the  rate  of  composition  itself.  For  my  own 
part,  I  greatly  prefer  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel  (which  was  written  in 
1822)  to  Waverley  which  was  begun  in  1805,  and  finished  in  1814, 
and  though  very  many  better  critics  would  probably  decidedly  dis- 
agree, I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  would  consider  this  prefer- 
ence grotesque  or  purely  capricious.  Indeed,  though  Anne  of 
Ceierstein, — the  last  composed  before  Scott's  stroke, — would  hardly 
seem  to  any  careful  judge  the  equal  of  Waverley,  I  do  not  much 

•  Lockhart's  Life  0/  Scott,  iv.  171-3. 
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doubt  that  if  it  had  appeared  in  place  of  Waverley,  it  would  have 
excited  very  nearly  as  much  interest  and  admiration  ;  nor  that  had 
Wa^ierley  appeared  in  1S29,  in  place  of  Anne  of  Geierstein,  it 
would  have  failed  to  excite  very  much  more.  In  these  fourteen 
most  effective  years  of  Scott's  literary  life,  during  which  he  wrote 
twenty-three  novels  besides  shorter  tales,  the  best  stories  appear 
to  have  been  on  the  whole  the  most  rapidly  written,  probably  be- 
cause the)'  took  the  strongest  hold  of  the  author's  imagination. 

Till  near  the  close  of  his  career  as  an  author,  Scott  never 
avowed  his  responsibility  for  any  of  these  series  of  novels,  and 
even  took  some  pains  to  mystify  the  public  as  to  the  identity  be- 
tween the  author  of  Waverley  and  the  author  of  Tales  of  my 
Lajidlord.  The  care  with  which  the  secret  was  kept  is  imputed  by 
Mr.  Lockhart  in  some  degree  to  the  habit  of  mystery  which  had 
grown  upon  Scott  during  his  secret  partnership  with  the  Ballan- 
tynes  ;  but  in  this  he  seems  to  be  confounding  two  very  different 
phases  of  Scott's  character.  No  doubt  he  was,  as  a  professional 
man,  a  little  ashamed  of  his  commercial  speculation,  and  unwilling 
to  betray  it.  But  he  was  far  from  ashamed  of  his  literary  enter- 
prise, though  it  seems  that  he  was  at  first  very  anxious  lest  a  com- 
parative failure,  or  even  a  mere  moderate  success,  in  a  less  ambi- 
tious sphere  than  that  of  poetry,  should  endanger  the  great  reputa- 
tion he  liad  gained  as  a  poet.  That  was  apparently  the  first  reason 
for  secrecy.  But,  over  and  above  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  mystery 
stimulated  Scott's  imagination  and  saved  him  trouble  as  well.  He 
was  obviously  more  free  under  the  veil — free  from  the  liability  of 
having  to  answer  for  the  views  of  life  or  history  suggested  in  his 
stories  ;  but  besides  this,  what  was  of  more  importance  to  him, 
the  slight  disguise  stimulated  his  sense  of  humour,  and  gratified 
the  whimsical,  boyish  pleasure  which  he  always  had  in  acting  an 
imaginary  character.  He  used  to  talk  of  himself  as  a  sort  of  Abon 
Hassan — a  private  man  one  day,  and  acting  the  part  of  a  monarch 
the  next— with  the  kind  of  glee  which  indicated  a  real  delight  in 
the  change  of  parts,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  threw  himself 
with  the  more  gusto  into  characters  very  different  from  his  own,  in 
consequence  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  conceive  his  friends 
hopelessly  misled  by  this  display  of  traits,  with  which  he  supposed 
that  they  could  not  have  credited  him  even  in  imagination.  Thus 
besides  relieving  him  of  a  host  of  compliments  which  he  did  not 
enjoy,  and  enabling  him  the  better  to  evade  an  ill-bred  curiosity, 
the  disguise  no  doubt  was  the  same  sort  of  fillip  to  the  fancy  which 
a  mask  and  domino  or  a  fancy  dress  are  to  that  of  their  wearers. 
Even  in  a  disguise  a  man  cannot  cease  to  be  himself ;  but  he  can 
get  rid  of  his  improperly  "imputed"  righteousnes.s — often  the 
greate.st  burden  he  has  to  bear — and  of  all  the  expectations  formed 
on  the  strength,  as  Mr.  Clough  says, — 

"  Of  having  been  what  one  has  been, 
What  one  thinks  one  is,  or  thinks  that  others  suppose  one." 

To  some  men  the  freedom  of  this  disguise  is  a  real  danger  and 
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temptation.  It  never  could  have  been  so  to  Scott,  who  was  in  the 
main  one  of  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  boldest  and  proudest  of 
men.  And  as  most  men  perhaps  would  admit  tiiat  a  good  deal  of 
even  the  best  part  of  their  nature  is  rallier  suppressed  than  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  by  which  they  are  known  in  the  world,  Scott 
must  have  felt  this  in  a  far  higher  degree,  and  probably  regarded 
the  manifold  characters  under  which  he  was  known  to  society,  as 
representing  him  in  some  respects  more  justly  than  any  individual 
name  could  have  done.  His  mind  ranged  hither  and  thither  over 
a  wide  field — far  beyond  that  of  his  actual  experience, — and  prob- 
ably ranged  over  it  all  the  more  easily  for  not  being  absolutely 
tethered  to  a  single  class  of  associations  by  any  public  confession 
of  his  authorship.  After  all,  when  it  became  universally  known 
that  Scott  was  the  only  author  of  all  these  tales,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  public  thought  as  adequately  of  the  imaginative  efforts 
which  had  created  them,  as  they  did  while  they  remamed  in  some 
doubt  whether  there  was  a  multiplicity  of  agencies  at  work,  or  only 
one.  The  uncertainty  helped  them  to  realise  the  many  lives  which 
were  really  led  by  the  author  of  all  these  tales,  more  completely 
than  any  confession  of  the  individual  authorship  could  have  done. 
The  shrinking  of  activity  in  public  curiosity  and  wonder  which  fol- 
lows the  final  determination  of  such  ambiguities,  is  very  apt  to  result 
rather  in  a  dwindling  of  the  imaginative  effort  to  enter  into  the 
genius  which  gave  rise  to  them,  than  in  an  increase  of  respect  for 
so  manifold  a  creative  power. 

When  Scott  wrote,  such  fertility  as  his  in  the  production  of 
novels  was  regarded  with  amazement  approaching  to  absolute  in- 
credulity. Yet  he  was  in  this  respect  only  the  advanced-guard  of 
a  not  inconsiderable  class  of  men  and  women  who  have  a  special 
gift  for  pouring  out  story  after  story,  containing  a  great  variety  of 
figures,  while  retaining  a  certain  even  level  of  merit.  There  is 
more  than  one  novelist  of  the  present  day  who  has  far  surpassed 
Scott  in  the  number  of  his  tales,  and  one  at  least  of  very  high 
repute,  who  has,  I  believe,  produced  more  even  within  the  same 
time.  But  though  to  our  larger  experience,  Scott's  achievement, 
in  respect  of  mere  fertility,  is  by  no  means  the  miracle  which  1t 
once  seemed,  I  do  not  think  one  of  his  successors  can  compare 
with  him  for  a  moment  in  the  ease  and  truth  with  which  he  painted, 
not  merely  the  life  of  his  own  time  and  country — seldom  indeed 
that  of  precisely  his  own  time — but  that  of  days  long  past,  and  often 
too  of  scenes  far  distant.  The  most  powerful  of  all  his  stories, 
0/d  Mortality,  was  the  story  of  a  period  more  than  a  century  and 
a  quarter  before  he  wrote;  and  others, — which  though  inferior  to 
this  in  force,  are  nevertheless,  when  compared  with  the  so-called 
historical  romances  of  any  other  English  writer,  what  sunlight  is  to 
moonlight,  if  you  can  say  as  much  for  the  latter  as  to  admit  even 
that  comparison, — go  back  to  the  period  of  the  Tudors,  that  is.  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  Qucntin  Durward,  which  is  all  but  amongst 
the  best,  runs  back  farther  still,  far  into  the  previous  century,  while 
Ivanhoe  and   The  Talisman,  though  not   among  the  greatest  of 
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Scott's  works,  carry  us  back  more  than  five  hundred  years.  The 
new  class  of  extempore  novel  writers,  though  more  considerable 
than,  sixty  years  ago,  any  one  could  have  expected  ever  to  see  it, 
is  still  limited,  and  on  any  high  level  of  merit  will  probably  always 
be  limited,  to  the  delineation  of  the  times  of  which  tiie  narrator 
has  personal  experience.  Scott  seemed  to  have  had  something 
very  like  personal  experience  of  a  few  centuries  at  least,  judging  by 
the  ease  and  freshness  with  which  he  poured  out  his  stories  of 
these  centuries,  and  though  no  one  can  pretend  that  even  he  could 
describe  the  period  of  the  Tudors  as  Miss  Austen  described  the 
country  parsons  and  squires  of  George  the  Third's  reign,  or  as 
Mr.  Trollope  describes  the  politicians  and  hunting-men  of  Queen 
Victoria's,  it  is  nevertheless  the  evidence  of  a  greater  imagination 
to  make  us  live  so  familiarly  as  Scott  does  amidst  the  political  and 
religious  controversies  of  two  or  three  centuries'  duration,  to  be 
the  actual  witnesses,  as  it  were,  of  Margaret  of  Anjou's  throes  of 
vain  ambition,  and  Mary  Stuart's  fascinating  remorse,  and  Eliza- 
beth's domineering  and  jealous  balancings  of  noble  against  noble, 
of  James  the  First's  shrewd  pedantries,  and  the  Regent  Murray's 
large  forethought,  of  the  politic  craft  of  Argyle,  the  courtly  ruth- 
lessness  of  Claverhouse,  and  the  high-bred  clemency  of  Monmouth, 
than  to  reflect  in  countless  modifications  the  freaks,  figures,  and 
fashions  of  our  own  time. 

The  most  striking  features  of  Scott's  romances  is  that,  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  pivoted  on  public  rather  than  mere  private  in- 
terests and  passions.  With  but  few  exceptions — {The  Antiquary^ 
St.  Rotiati's  Well,  and  Guy  Man7tering  are  the  most  important) — 
Scott's  novels  give  us  an  imaginative  view,  not  of  mere  individuals, 
but  of  individuals  as  they  are  affected  by  the  public  strifes  and 
social  divisions  of  the  age.  And  this  it  is  which  gives  his  books 
so  large  an  interest  for  old  and  young,  soldiers  and  statesmen, 
the  world  of  society  and  the  recluse,  alike.  You  can  hardly 
read  any  novel  of  Scott's  and  not  become  better  aware  what  pub- 
lic life  and  political  issues  mean.  And  yet  there  is  no  artificiality, 
no  elaborate  attitudinising  before  the  antique  mirrors  of  the  past, 
like  Bulwer's,  no  dressing  out  of  clothes-horses  like  G.  P.  R.  James. 
The  boldness  and  freshness  of  the  present  are  carried  Imck  into  the 
past,  and  you  see  Papists  and  Puritans,  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads, 
Jews,  Jacobites,  and  freebooters,  preachers,  schoolmasters,  merce- 
nary soldiers,  gipsies,  and  beggars,  all  living  the  sort  of  life  which 
the  reader  feels  that  in  their  circumstances  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions of  time  and  place  and  parentage,  he  might  have  lived  too. 
Indeed,  no  man  can  read  Scott  without  being  more  of  a  public  man, 
whereas  the  ordinary  novel  tends  to  make  its  readers  rather  less  of 
one  than  before. 

Next,  though  most  of  these  stories  are  rightly  called  romances, 
no  one  can  avoid  observing  tliat  they  give  that  side  of  life  wliich  is 
unromantic,  quite  as  vigorously  as  the  romantic  side.  This  was 
not  true  of  Scott's  poems,  which  only  expressed  one-lialf  of  his  na- 
ture, and  were  almost  pure  romances.     But  in  the  novels  the  busi- 
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ness  of  life  is  even  better  pourtrayed  than  its  sentiments.    Mr.  Bag- 
shot,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Scott's  critics,  has  pointed  out  this  ad- 
mirably in  his  essay  on  The  Wavet-ley  A^ovels.     "  Many  historical 
novelists,"    he  says,  "especially  those  who  with  care  and  ]:)ains 
have  read  up  the  detail,  are  often  evidently  in  a  strait  how  to  pass 
from  their  history  to  their  sentiment.     The  fancy  of  Sir  Walter 
could  not  help  connecting  the  two.    If  he  had  given  us  the  English 
side  of  the  race  to  Derby,  he  woiild  have  described  the  Bank  of 
England  paying  in  sixpences,  and  also  the  loves  of  the  cashier.^'' 
No  one  who  knows  the  novels  well  can  question  this.  Fergus  Mac- 
Ivor's  ways  and  means,  his  careful  arrangements  for  receiving  sub- 
sidies in  black  mail,  are  as  carefully  recorded  as  his  lavish  highland 
hospitalities;  and  when  he  sends  his  silver  cup  to  the  Gaelic  bard 
who  chaunts  his  greatness,  the  faithful  historian  does  not  forget  to 
let  us  know  that  the  cup  is  his  last,  and  that  he  is  hard  pressed  for 
the  generosities  of  the  future.     So  too  the  habitual  thievishness  of 
the  highlanders  is  pressed  upon  us  quite  as  vividly  as  their  gallantry 
and  superstition.     And  so  careful  is  Sir  Walter  to  paint  the  petty 
pedantries  of  the  Scotch  traditional  conservatism,  that  he  will  not 
spare  even  Charles  Edward — of  whom  he  draws  so  graceful  a  pic- 
ture— the  humiliation  of  submitting  to  old  Bradwardine's  "solemn 
act  of  homage,"  but  makes  him  go  through  the  absurd  ceremony 
of  placing  his  foot  on  a  cushion  to  have  its  brogue  unlatched  by  the 
dry  old  enthusiast  of  heraldic  lore.     Indeed  it  was  because  Scott 
so  much  enjoyed  the  contrast  between  the  high  sentiment  of  life 
and  its  dry  and  often  absurd  detail,  that  his  imagination  found  so 
much  freer  a  vent  in  the  historical  romance,  than  it  ever  found  in 
the  romantic  poem.    Yet  he  clearly  needed  the  romantic  excitement 
of  picturesque  scenes  and  historical  interests,  too.     I  do  not  think 
he  would  ever  have  gained  any  brilliant  success  in  the  narrower  re- 
gion of  the  domestic  novel.     He  said  himself,  in  expressing  his  ad- 
miration  of    Miss  Austen,    "  The  big  bow-wow  strain   I  can  do 
myself,  like  any  now  going,  but  the  exquisite  touch  which  renders 
ordinary  commonplace  things  and  characters  interesting,  from  the 
truth  of  the  description  and  the  sentiment,  is  denied  to  me."     In- 
deed he  tried  it  to  some  extent  \viSt.  Ronan's  Well,  and  so  far  as  he 
tried  it,  I  think  he  failed.     Scott  needed  a  certain  largeness  of  type, 
a  strongly-marked  class-life,  and,  where  it  was  possible,  a  free,  out- 
of-doors  life,  for  his  delineations.     No  one  could  paint  beggars  and 
gipsies,  and  wandering  fiddlers,  and  mercenary  soldiers,  and  peas- 
ants and  farmers  and  lawyers,  and  magistrates,  and  preachers,  and 
courtiers,  and  statesmen,  and  best  of  all  perhaps  queens  and  kings, 
with  anything  like  his  ability.     But  when  it  came  to  describing  the 
small  differences  of  manner,  differences  not  due  to  external  habits, 
so  much  as  to  internal  sentiment  or  education,  or  mere  domestic 
circumstance,  he  was  beyond  his   proper  field.     In  the  sketch  of 
the  St.  Ronan's  Spa  and  the  company  at  the  table  (Phdte,  he  is  of 
course  somewhere  near  the  mark, — he  was  too  able  a  man  to  fall 
far  short  of  success  in  anything  he  really  gave  to  the  world ;  but 
it  is  not  interesting.  Miss  Austen  would  have  made  Lady  Penelope 
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]'enfeatlieraluindred  times  as  amusing.  We  turn  to  Meg  Dods  and 
Touclnvood,  and  Cargili,  and  Captain  Jekyl,  and  Sir  Bingo  Binks, 
and  to  Clara  Mowbrav.— i.  e.  to  the  lives  really  moulded  by  large 
and  specific  causes,  fo'r  enjoyment,  and  leave  the  small  gossip  of  the 
company  at  the  Wells  as,  relatively  at  least,  a  failure.  And  it  is 
well  for  all  the  world  that  it  was  so.  The  domestic  novel,  when 
really  of  the  highest  kind,  is  no  doubt  a  perfect  work  of  art,  and  an 
unfailing  source  of  amusement;  but  it  has  nothing  of  the  tonic  in- 
fluence,"" the  large  instructiveness,  the  stimulating  intellectual  air,  of 
Scott's  historic  tales.  Even  when  Scott  is  farthest  from  reality— 
as  in  Ivanhoe  or  The  Monastery— \\&  makes  you  open  your  eyes  to 
all  sorts  of  historical  conditions  to  which  you  would  otherwise  be 
blind.  The  domestic  novel,  even  when  its  art  is  perfect,  gives  little 
but  pleasure  at  the  best ;  at  the  worst  it  is  simply  scandal  idealized. 
Scott  often  confessed  his  contempt  for  his  own  heroes.  He 
said  of  Edward  Waverley,  for  instance,  that  he  was  "a  sneaking 
piece  of  imbecility,"  and  that  "  if  he  had  married  Flora,  she  would 
have  set  him  up  upon  the  chimney-piece  as  Count  Borowlaski's 
wife  used  to  do  with  him.  I  am  a  bad  hand  at  depicting  a  hero, 
properlv  so  called,  and  have  an  unfortunate  propensity  for  the  du- 
bious characters  of  borderers,  buccaneers,  highland  robbers,  and 
all  others  of  a  Robin-Hood  description."*  In  another  letter  he 
says,  "  My  rogue  always,  in  despite  of  me,  turns  out  my  hero."  f 
And  it  seems'very  likely  that  in  most  of  the  situations  Scott  de- 
scribes so  well,  his  own  course  would  have  been  that  of  his  wilder 
impulses,  and  not  that  of  his  reason.  Assuredly  he  would  never 
have  stopped  hesitating  on  the  line  between  opposite  courses  as  his 
Waverleys,  his  Mortons,  his  Osbaldistones  do.  Whenever  he  was 
really  involved  in  a  party  strife,  he  flung  prudence  and  impartiality 
to  the  winds,  and  went  in  lik;;  the  hearty  partisan  which  his  strong 
impulses  made  of  him.  But  granting  this,  I  do  not  agree  with  his 
condemnation  of  all  his  own  colourless  heroes.  However  much  they 
differed  in  nature  from  Scott  himself,  the  even  balance  of  their 
reason  against  their  sympathies  is  certainly  well  conceived,  is  in  it- 
self natural,  and  is  an  admirable  expedient  for  effecting  that  which 
was  prob  ibly  its  real  use  to  Scott, — the  affording  an  opportunity 
for  the  delineation  of  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  case,  so  that  the 
characters  on  both  sides  of  the  struggle  should  be  properly  under- 
stood. Scott's  imagination  was  clearly  far  wider — was  far  more 
permeated  with  the  fixed  air  of  sound  judgment — than  his  practical 
impulses.  He  needed  a  machinery  for  displaying  his  insight  into 
both  sides  of  a  public  quarrel,  and  his  colourless  heroes  gave  him 
the  instrument  he  needed.  Both  in  Morton's  case  (in  Old  Mortality), 
and  in  Waverley's,  the  hesitation  is  certainly  well  described.  In- 
deed in  relation  to  the  controversy  between  Covenanters  and  Roy- 
alists, while  his  political  and  martial  prepossessions  went  with  Cla- 
verhouse,  his  reason  and  educated  moral  feeling  certainly  were 
clearly  identified  with  Morton. 

•  I-ockli.irl's  Li^e  o/SciAt,  »v.  175-6. 
t  Lockhart's  Lt/e  of  Scott,  iv.  46. 
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It  is,  however,  obviously  true  that  Scott's  heroes  are  mostly 
created  for  the  sake  of  the  facility  they  give  in  delineating  the 
other  characters,  and  not  the  other  cliaracters  for  the  sake  of 
the  heroes.  They  are  the  imaginative  neutral  ground,  as  it  were, 
on  which  opposing  influences  are  brought  to  play  ;  and  what  Scott 
best  loved  to  paint  was  those  who,  whether  by  nature,  by  inher- 
itance, or  by  choice,  had  become  unique  and  characteristic  types  of 
one-sided  feeling,  not  those  who  were  merely  in  process  of  growth, 
and  had  not  ranged  themselves  at  all.  Mr.  Carlyle,  who,  as  I  have 
said  before,  places  Scott's  romances  far  below  their  real  level, 
maintains  that  these  great  types  of  his  are  drawn  from  the  outside, 
and  not  made  actually  to  live.  "His  Bailie  Jarvies,  Dinmonts, 
Dalgettys  (for  tiieir  name  is  legion),  do  look  and  talk  like  what 
they  give  themselves  out  for  ;  they  are,  if  not  created  ^nd  made 
poetically  alive,  yet  deceptively  enacted  as  a  good  player  might  do 
them.  What  more  is  wanted,  then  ?  For  the  reader  lying  on  a 
sofa,  nothing  more;  yet  for  another  sort  of  reader  much.  It  were 
a^long  chapter  to  untold  the  difference  in  drawing  a  character  be- 
tween a  Scott  and  a  Shakespeare  or  Goethe.  Yet  it  is  a  difference 
literally  immense  ;  they  are  of  a  different  species  ;  the  value  of  the 
one  is  not  to  be  counted  in  the  coin  of  the  other.  We  might  say 
in  a  short  word,  which  covers  a  long  matter,  that  your  Shakespeare 
fashions  his  characters  from  the  heart  outwards  ;  your  Scott  fash- 
ions them  from  the  skin  inwards,  never  getting  near  the  heart  of 
them.  The  one  set  become  living  men  and  women  ;  the  other 
amount  too  little  more  than  mechanical  cases,  deceptively  painted 
automatons."  *  And  then  he  goes  on  to  contrast  Fenella  in 
Pevcril  of  the  Peak  with  Goethe's  Mignon.  Mr.  Carlyle  could 
hardly  have  chosen  a  less  fair  comparison.  If  Goethe  is  to  be 
judged  by  his  women,  let  Scott  be  judged  by  his  men.  So  judged, 
I  think  Scott  will,  as  a  painter  of  character — of  course,  I  am  not 
now  speaking  of  him  as  a  poet, — come  out  far  above  Goethe.  Ex- 
cepting the  hero  of  his  first  drama  (Gotz  of  the  iron  hand),  which 
by  the  way  was  so  much  in  Scott's  line  that  his  first  essay  in  poetry 
was  to  translate  it — not  very  well — I  doubt  if  Goethe  was  ever  suc- 
cessful with  his  pictures  of  men.  Wilhelin  Meister  is,  as  Niebuhr 
truly  said,  "  a  monagerie  of  tame  animals."  Doubtless  Goethe's 
women — certainly  his  women  of  culture — are  more  trulv  and  in- 
wardly conceived  and  created  than  Scott's.  Except  Jeanie  Deans 
and  Madge  Wildfire,  and  perhaps  Lucy  Ashton,  Scott's  women  are 
apt  to  be  uninteresting,  either  pink  and  white  toys,  or  hardish  women 
of  the  world.  But  then  no  one  can  compare  the  men  of  the  two 
writers,  and  not  see  Scott's  vast  pre-eminence  on  that  side. 

I  think  the  deficiency  of  his  pictures  of  women,  odd  as  it  seems 
to  say  so,  should  be  greatly  attributed  to  natural  chivalry.  His 
conception  of  women  of  his  own  or  a  higher  class  was  aKv.ays  too 
romantic.  He  hardly  ventured,  as  it  were,  in  his  tenderness  for 
them,  to  look  deeply  into  their  little  weaknesses  and  intricacies  of 
character.     With  women  of  an  inferior  class,  he  had  not  this  fee!. 

•  Carlyle's  Miscellatttom  Essays,  iv.  ij\'S 
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ing.  Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
blends  the  dairy-woman  and  woman  of  business  in  Jeanie  Deans, 
with  the  lover  and  the  sister.  But  once  make  a  woman  beau- 
tiful, or  in  any  way  an  object  of  homage  to  him,  and  Scott  bowed 
so  low  before  the  image  of  her,  that  lie  could  not  go  deep  into  her 
heart.  He  could  no  more  have  analysed  such  a  woman,  as  Thack- 
eray analysed  Lady  Castlewood,  or  Amelia,  or  Becky,  or  as  George 
Eliot  analysed  Rosamond  Vincy,  than  he  could  have  vivisected 
Camp  or  Maida.  To  some  extent,  therefore,  Scott's  pictures  of 
women  remain  something  in  the  style  of  the  miniatures  of  the  last 
age — bright  and  beautiful  beings  without  any  special  character  in 
them.  He  was  dazzled  by  a  fair  heroine.  He  could  not  take  them 
up  into  his  imagination  as  real  beings  as  he  did  men.  But  tlien  how 
living  are  his  men,  whether  coarse  or  noble  !  What  a  picture,  for 
instance,  is  that  in  .<4  Legetid  of  Monh'ose  oi  the  conceited,  prag- 
matic, but  prompt  and  dauntless  soldier  of  fortune,  rejecting  Ar- 
gyle's  attempts  to  tamper  with  him,  in  the  dungeon  at  Inverary, 
suddenly  throwing  him.self  on  the  disguised  Duke  so  soon  as  he 
detects  him  by  his  voice,  and  wresting  from  him  the  means  of  h*s 
own  liberation  !  Who  could  read  that  scene  and  say  for  a  moment 
that  Dalgetty  is  painted  "  from  the  skin  inwards  "  ?  It  was  just 
Scott  himself  breathing  his  ow'ii  life  through  the  habits  of  a  good 
specimen  of  the  mercenary  soldier — realising  where  the  spirit  of 
hire  would  end,  and  the  sense  of  honour  would  begin — and  pre- 
ferring, even  in  a  dungeon,  the  audacious  policy  of  a  sudden  attack 
to  that  of  crafty  negotiation.  What  a  picture  (and  a  very  different 
one)  again  is  that  in  Redgautitlet  of  Peter  Peebles,  the  mad  litigant, 
with  face  emaciated  by  poverty  and  anxiety,  and  rendered  wild  by 
"  an  insane  lightness  about  the  eyes,"  dashing  into  the  English  mag- 
istrate's court  for  a  warrant  against  his  fugitive  counsel.  Or,  to 
take  a  third  instance,  as  different  as  possible  from  either,  how  power- 
fully conceived  is  the  situation  in  Old  Mortality,  where  Balfour 
of  Burley,  in  his  fanatic  fury  at  the  defeat  of  his  plan  for  a  new 
rebellion,  pushes  the  oak-tree,  which  connects  his  wild  retreat 
with  the  outer  world,  into  the  stream,  and  tries  to  slay  Morton  for 
opposing  him.  In  such  scenes  and  a  hundred  others— for  these 
are  mere  random  examples— Scott  undoubtedly  painted  his  mas- 
culine figures  from  as  deep  and  inward  a  conception  of  the  charac- 
ter of  tlie  situation  as  Goethe  ever  attained,  even  in  drawing  Mignon, 
or  Klarchen,  or  Gretchen.  The  distinction  has  no  real  existence. 
Goethe's  pictures  of  women  were  no  doubt  the  intuitions  of  genius  ; 
and  so  are  Scott's  of  men— and  here  and  there  of  his  women  too. 
Professional  women  he  can  always  paint  with  power.  Meg  Dods, 
the  innkeeper,  Meg  Merrilies,  the  gipsv,  Mause  Headrigg,  the 
Covenanter,  Elspeth,the  old  fishwife  in  The  Antiquary,  and  the  old 
crones  employed  to  nurse  and  watch,  and  lay  out  the  corpse,  in  The 
Bride  of  Lamniermoor,  are  all  in  their  way  impressive  figures. 

And  even  in  relation  to  women  of  a  rank  more  fascinating  to 
Scott,  and  wliose  inner  character  was  perhaps  on  that  account, 
less  familiar  to  his  imagination,  grant  him  but  a  few  hints  from 
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history,  and  he  draws  a  picture  which,  for  vividness  and  brilliancy, 
may  almost  compare  with  Shakespeare's  own  studies  in  English 
history.  Had  Shakespeare  painted  the  scene  in  The  Abbot,  in 
which  Mary  Stuart  commands  one  of  her  Mary's  in  waiting  to  tell 
her  at  what  bridal  she  last  danced,  and  Mary  Fleming  blurts  out 
the  reference  to  the  marriage  of  Sebastian  at  Holyrood,  would  any 
one  hesitate  to  regard  it  as  a  stroke  of  genius  worthy  of  the  great 
dramatist?  This  picture  of  the  (2ueen's  mind  suddenly  thrown 
off  its  balance,  and  betraying,  in  the  agony  of  the  moment,  the  fear 
and  remorse  which  every  association  with  Darnley  conjured  up,  is 
painted  "from  the  heart  outwards,"  not  "from  the  skin  inwards," 
if  ever  there  were  such  a  painting  in  the  world.  Scott  hardly  ever 
failed  in  painting  kings  or  peasants,  queens  or  peasant-women. 
There  was  something  in  the  well-marked  type  of  both  to  catch  his 
imagination,  which  can  always  hit  off  the  grander  features  of 
royalty,  and  the  homelier  features  of  laborious  humility.  Is  there 
any  sketch  traced  in  lines  of  more  sweeping  grandeur  and  more 
impressive  force  than  the  following  of  Mary  Stuart's  lucid  interval 
of  remorse — lucid  compared  with  her  ordinary  mood,  though  it  was 
of  a  remorse  that  was  almost  delirious — which  breaks  in  upon  her 
hour  of  fascinating  condescension  ? — 

"  '  Are  they  not  a  lovely  couple,  my  Fleming  ?  and  is  it  not  heart-rend- 
ing to  think  that  I  must  be  their  ruin  ?' 

" '  Not  so,'  said  Roland  Grasme,  '  it  is  we,  gracious  sovereign,  who 
will  be  your  deliverers.'  ^  Ex  oribus  parxmlortim  !  '  said  the  queen,  look- 
ing upvvard;  'if  it  is  by  the  mouth  of  these  children  that  heaven  calls  me 
to  resume  the  stately  thoughts  wliich  become  my  birth  and  my  rights,  thou 
wilt  grant  them  thy  protection,  and  to  me  the  power  of  rewarding  their 
zeal.'  Then  turning  to  Fleming,  she  instantly  added,  '  Thou  knowest,  my 
friend,  whether  to  make  those  who  have  served  me  happy,  was  not  ever 
Mary's  favourite  pastime.  When  I  have  been  rebuked  by  the  stern 
preachers  of  the  Calvinistic  heresy — when  I  have  seen  the  fierce  counte- 
nances of  my  nobles  averted  from  me,  has  it  not  been  because  I  mixed  in 
the  harmless  pleasures  of  the  young  and  gay,  and  rather  for  the  sake  of 
their  happiness  than  my  own,  have  mingled  in  the  masque,  the  song  or 
the  dance,  with  the  youth  of  my  household.''  Well,  I  repent  not  of  it — 
though  Knox  termed  it  sin,  and  Morton  degradation — I  was  happy  because 
I  saw  happiness  around  mc :  and  woe  betide  the  wretched  jealousy  that 
can  extract  guilt  out  of  the  overflowings  of  an  unguarded  gaiety ! — Flem- 
ing, if  we  are  restored  to  our  throne,  shall  we  not  have  one  blithesome 
day  at  a  blithesome  bridal,  of  which  we  must  now  name  neither  the  bride 
nor  the  bridegroom .''  But  that  bridegroom  shall  have  the  barony  of 
Blairgowrie,  a  fair  gift  even  for  a  queen  to  give,  and  that  bride's  chaplet 
shall  be  twined  with  the  fairest  pearls  that  ever  were  found  in  the  depths 
of  Lochlomond  ;  and  thou  thyself,  Mary  F"ieming,  the  best  dresser  of  tires 
that  ever  busketl  the  tresses  of  a  queen,  and  who  would  scorn  to  touch 
those  of  any  woman  of  lower  rank — ihou  thyself  shalt  for  my  love  twine 
them  into  the  bride's  tresses. — Look,  my  Fleming,  suppose  then  such 
clustered  locks  as  these  of  our  Catherine,  they  would  not  put  shame  upon 
thy  skill.'  So  saying  she  passed  her  hand  fondly  over  the  head  of  her 
youthful  favourite,  while  her  more  aged  attendant  replied  despondently, 
'  Alas,  madam,  your  thoughts  stray  far  from  home.'     '  They  do,  my  Flcm- 
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ing,'  said  tlie  queen,  'but  is  it  well  or  kind  in  you  to  call  them  back  ?— 
God  knows  they  have  kept  the  perch  this  night  but  too  closely. — Come,  I 
will  recall  the  gay  vision,  were  it  but  to  punish  them.  Yes,  at  that  blithe- 
some bridal,  Mary  herself  shall  forget  the  weight  of  sorrows,  and  the  toil 
of  state,  and  herself  once  more  lead  a  measure. — At  whose  wedding  was 
it  that  we  last  danced,  my  Fleming  .•*  I  think  care  has  troubled  my  mem- 
ory— yet  something  of  it  I  should  remember,  canst  thou  not  aid  me  ?  I 
know  thou  canst.'  'Alas,  madam,'  replied  the  lady.  '  What,'  said  Mary, 
'  wilt  thou  not  help  us  so  far  ?  this  is  a  peevish  adherence  to  thine  own 
graver  opinion  which  holds  our  talk  as  folly.  But  thou  art  court-bred 
and  wilt  well  understand  me  when  I  say  the  queen  commands  Lady  Flem- 
ing to  tell  her  when  she  led  the  last  brattle.'  With  a  face  deadly  pale  and 
a  mien  as  if  she  were  about  to  sink  into  the  earth,  the  court-bred  dame, 
no  longer  daring  to  refuse  obedience,  faltered  out,  '  Gracious  lady — if  my 
memory  err  not — it  was  at  a  masque  in  Holyrood — at  the  marriage  of  Se- 
bastian.' The  unhappy  queen,  who  had  hitherto  listened  with  a  melan- 
choly smile,  provoked  by  the  reluctance  with  which  the  Lady  Fleming 
brought  out  her  story,  at  this  ill-fated  word  interrupted  her  with  a  shriek 
so  wild  and  loud  that  the  vaulted  apartment  rang,  and  both  Roland  and 
Catherine  sprung  to  their  feet  in  the  utmost  terror  and  alarm.  Meantime, 
Mary  seemed,  by  the  train  of  horrible  ideas  thus  suddenly  excited,  sur- 
prised not  only  beyond  self-command,  but  for  the  moment  beyond  the 
verge  of  reason.  'Traitress,'  she  said  to  the  Lady  Fleming,  '  thou  wouldst 
slay  thy  sovereign.  Call  my  French  guards — a  moi!  h  moi!  vies  Fran- 
fats ! — I  am  beset  with  traitors  in  mine  own  palace — they  have  murdered 
my  husband — Rescue  !  Rescue  !  for  the  Queen  of  Scotland  ! '  She  started 
up  from  her  chair — her  features  late  so  exquisitely  lovely  in  their  paleness, 
now  inflamed  with  the  fury  of  frenzy,  and  resembling  those  of  a  Bellona. 
'  We  will  take  the  field  our.self,'  she  said ;  '  warn  the  city — warn  Lothian 
and  Fife — saddle  our  Spanish  barb,  and  bid  French  Paris  see  our  petroncl 
be  charged.  Better  to  die  at  the  head  of  our  brave  Scotsmen,  like  our 
grandfather  at  Flodden,  than  of  a  broken  heart  like  our  ill-starred  father.' 
'Be  patient — be  composed,  dearest  sovereign,' said  Catherine;  and  then 
addressing  Lady  Fleming  angrily,  she  added,  '  How  could  you  say  aught 
that  reminded  her  of  her  husband?'  The  word  reached  the  car  of  the 
unhappy  jnincess  who  caught  it  up,  speaking  with  great  rapidity, '  Hus- 
band ! — what  husband  ?  Not  his  most  Christian  Majesty — he  is  ill  at  ease 
— he  cannot  mount  on  horseback — not  him  of  the  Lennox — but  it  was  the 
Duke  of  Orkney  thou  wouldst  say  ? '  '  For  God's  love,  madam,  be  pa- 
tient ! '  said  the  Lady  Fleming.  But  the  queen's  excited  imagination  could 
by  no  entreaty  be  diverted  from  its  course.  '  Bid  him  come  hither  to  our 
aid,'  she  said,  'and  bring  with  him  his  laml)s,  as  he  calls  them — Bowton, 
Hay  of  Talla,  Black  Ormiston  and  his  kinsman  Hob — Fie,  how  swart  thev 
are,  and  how  they  smell  of  sulphur!  What!  closeted  with  Morton.' 
Nay,  if  the  Douglas  and  the  Hepburn  hatch  the  complot  together,  the 
bird  when  it  breaks  the  shell  will  scare  Scotland,  will  it  not,  my  Fleming  .!" 
'  She  grows  wilder  and  wilder,'  said  Fleming.  '  We  have  too  many  hear- 
ers for  these  strange  words.'  '  Roland,' said  Catherine,  '  in  the  name  of 
God  begone ! — you  cannot  aid  us  here — leave  us  to  deal  with  her  alone 
— away — away !  " 

And  equally  fine  is  the  .scene  in  Kcnilworth  in  which  Elizabeth 
undertakes  the  reconciliation  of  the  haujjhty  rivals,  Sussex  and 
Leicester,  unaware  that  in  the  course  of  the  audience  she  herself 
will  have  to  bear  a  great  strain   on    her  self-command,  both  in  her 
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feelings  as  a  queen  and  her  feelings  as  a  lover.  Her  p;rand  rebuked 
to  both,  her  ill-concealed  preference  for  Leicester,  her  whisperes 
ridicule  of  Sussex,  the  impulses  of  tenderness  which  she  stifles, 
the  flashes  of  resentment  to  which  she  gives  way,  the  triumph  of 
policy  over  private  feeling,  her  imperious  impatience  when  she  is 
baffled,  her  jealousy  as  she  grows  suspicious  of  a  personal  rival, 
her  gratified  pride  and  vanity  when  the  suspicion  is  exchanged  for 
the  clear  evidence,  as  she  supposes,  of  Leicester's  love,  and  her 
peremptory  conclusion  of  the  audience,  bring  before  the  mind  a 
series  of  pictures  far  more  vivid  and  impressive  than  the  greatest 
of  historical  painters  could  fix  on  canvas,  even  at  the  cost  of  the 
labour  of  years.  Even  more  brilliant,  though  not  so  sustained  and 
difficult  an  effort  of  genius,  is  the  later  scene  in  the  same  story,  in 
which  Ehzabeth  drags  the  unhappy  Countess  of  Leicester  from  her 
concealment  in  one  of  the  grottoes  of  KeniUvorth  Castle,  and 
strides  off  with  her,  in  a  fit  of  vindicative  humiliation  and  Amazo- 
nian fury,  to  confront  her  with  her  husband.  But  this  last  scene 
no  doubt  is  more  in  Scott's  way.  He  can  always  paint  women  in 
their  more  masculine  moods.  Where  he  frequently  fails  is  in  the 
attempt  to  indicate  the  finer  shades  of  women's  nature.  In  Amy 
Robsart  herself,  for  example,  he  is  by  no  means  generally  success- 
ful, though  in  an  early  scene  her  childish  delight  in  the  various 
orders  and  decorations  of  her  husband  is  painted  with  much  fresh- 
ness and  delicacy.  But  wherever,"as  in  the  case  of  queens,  Scott 
can  get  a  telling  hint  from  actual  history,  he  can  always  so  use  it  as 
to  make  history  itself  seem  dim  to  the  equivalent  for  it  which  he 
gives  us. 

And  yet,  as  every  one  knows,  Scott  was  excessively  free  in  his 
manipulations  of  history  for  the  purposes  of  romance.  In  Kcnil- 
•worth  he  represents  Shakespeare's  plays  as  already  in  the  mouths 
of  courtiers  and  statesmen,  though  he  lays  the  scene  in  the  eight- 
eenth year  of  Elizabetli,  when  Shakespeare  was  hardly  old  enough 
to  rob  an  orchard.  In  Woodstock,  on  the  contrary,  he  insists,  i£ 
you  compare  Sir  Henry  Lee's  dates  with  the  facts,  that  Shake- 
speare died  twenty  years  at  least  before  he  actually  died.  The 
historical  basis,  again,  of  Woodstock  and  of  Redgautitlet  is  thor- 
oughly untrustworthy,  and  about  all  the  minuter  details  of  history, 
— unless  so  far  as  they  were  characteristic  of  the  age, —  I  do  not 
suppose  that  Scott  in  his  romances  ever  troui)led  himself  at  all. 
And  yet  few  historians — not  even  Scott  himself  when  he  exchanged 
romance  for  history — ever  drew  the  great  figures  of  history  witli  so 
powerful  a  hand.  In  writing  history  and  biography  Scolt  has  little 
or  no  advantage  over  very  inferior  men.  His  pictures  of  Swift,  of 
Dryden,  of  Napoleon,  are  in  no  way  very  vivid.  It  is  only  where 
he  is  working  from  the  pure  imagination. — though  imacrination 
stirred  by  historic  study, — that  he  paints  a  picture  which  follows  us 
about,  as  if  with  living  eyes,  instead  of  creating  for  us  a  mere  series 
of  lines  and  colours.  "Indeed,  whether  Scott  draws  truly  or  falsely, 
he  draws  with  such  genius  that  his  pictures  of  Richard  and  Saladin, 
of  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  the  Bold,  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  and 
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Rend  of  Provence,  of  Mary  Stuart  and  Elizabeth  Tudor,  of  Susse3{ 
and  of  Leicester,  of  James  and  Ciiarles  and  Buckingham,  of  the 
two  Dukes  of  Argyle — the  Argyle  of  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  Argyle  of  George  II., — of  Queen  Caroline,  of  Claverhouse, 
and  Monmouth,  and  of  Rob  Roy,  will  live  in  English  literature 
beside  Shakespeare's  pictures — probably  less  faithful  if  more 
imaginative — of  John  and  Richard  and  the  later  Henries,  and  all 
the  great  figures  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  No  historical 
portrait  that  we  possess  will  take  precedence — as  a  mere  portrait 
— of  Scott's  brilliant  study  of  James  I.  in  The  Fortunes  of  A^igel. 
Take  this  illustration  for  instance,  where  George  Heriot  the  gold- 
smith (Jingling  Geordie,  as  the  king  familiarly  calls  him)  has  just 
been  speaking  of  Lord  Huntinglen,  as  "  a  man  of  the  old  rough 
world  that  will  drink  and  swear  :  " — 

"  '  O  Geordie  !  '  exclaimed  the  king,  '  these  are  auld-warld  frailties, 
of  whilk  we  dare  not  pronounce  even  ourselves  absolutely  free.  But  the 
warld  grows  worse  from  day  to  day,  Geordie.  The  juveniles  of  this  age 
may  weci  say  with  the  poet, — 

"  j'Etas  parcntxim  pejor  avistulit 
Nos  nequiores — " 

This  Dalgarno  does  not  drink  so  much,  aye  or  swear  so  much,  as  his 
father,  but  he  wenches,  Geordie,  and  he  breaks  his  word  and  oath  baith. 
As  to  what  ye  say  of  the  leddy  and  the  ministers,  we  are  all  fallible  crea- 
tures, Geordie  priests  and  kings  as  weel  as  others ;  and  wha  kens  but  what 
that  may  account  for  the  difference  between  this  Dalgarno  and  his  father.' 
The  earl  is  the  vera  soul  of  honour,  and  cares  nae  mair  for  warld's  gear 
than  a  noble  hound  for  the  quest  of  a  foulmart ;  but  as  for  his  son,  he  was 
like  to  brazen  us  all  out — ourselves,  Stecnie,  Baby  Charles,  and  our 
Council,  till  he  heard  of  the  tocher,  and  then  by  my  kingly  crown  he  lap 
like  a  cock  at  a  grossart  !  These  are  discrepancies  betwixt  parent  and 
son  not  to  be  accounted  fornaturally,  according  to  Baptista  Porta,  Michael 
Scott  </i?  jf<-r^/M,  and  others.  Ah,  Jingling  Geordie,  if  your  clouting  the 
caldron,  and  jingling  on  pots,  pans,  and  vcshcis  of  all  manner  of  metal, 
hadna  jingled  a'  your  grammar  out  of  your  head,  I  coukl  have  touched  on 
that  matter  to  you  at  mair  length.'  ....  Ilcriot  inquired  whether 
Lord  Dalgarno  had  consented  to  do  the  Lady  Ilermione  justice.  *  Troth, 
man,  I  have  small  doubt  that  he  will,'  quoth  the  king,  '  I  gave  him  the 
schedule  of  her  worldly  substance,  which  you  delivered  to  us  in  the 
council,  and  we  allowed  him  half  an  hour  to  chew  the  cud  upon  that.  It  is 
rare  reading  for  bringing  him  to  reason.  I  left  Baby  Charles  and  Steenie 
laying  his  duty  before  him,  and  if  he  can  resist  doing  what  M<-v  desire  him, 
why  I  wish  he  would  teach  we  the  gate  of  it.  O  Geordie,  Jingling  Geordie, 
it  was  grand  to  hear  I5aby  Charles  laying  down  the  guilt  of  dissimulation, 
and  .Steenie  lecturing  on  the  turpitude  of  incontinence.'  '  I  am  afraid, 'said 
George  Heriot,  more  hastily  than  prudently,  'I  might  have  thought  of  the 
old  proverb  of  Satan  reproving  sin.'  '  Dei!  hae  our  saul,  neighbour,'  said 
the  king,  reddening,  '  but  ye  are  not  blate  !  I  gie  ye  licence  to  speak 
freely,  and  by  our  saul,  ye  do  not  let  the  privilege  become  lost  non  utenda 
— it  will  suffer  no  negative  prescription  in  your  hands.  Is  it  fit,  think  ye, 
that  Baby  Charles  .should  let  his  thoughts  be  publicly  .seen  .'  No,  no, 
princes'  thoughts  are  arcana  iinf<erii  :  qui  juscit dissitnitlare,  nescit rtf^ttare. 
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Everj'  liege  subject  is  bound  to  speak  the  whole  truth  to  the  king,  but 
there  is  nae  reciprocity  of  obligation — and  for  Steenie  having  been  whiles 
a  dike-louper  at  a  time,  is  it  for  you,  who  are  his  goldsmith,  and  to  whom, 
I  doubt,  he  awes  an  uncomatable  sum,  to  cast  that  up  to  him  ? " 

Assuredly  there  is  no  undue  favouring  of  Stuarts  in  such  a 
picture  as  that. 

Scott's  humour  is,  I  think,  of  very  different  qualities  in  rela- 
tion to  different  subjects.  Certainly  he  was  at  times  capable  of 
considerable  heaviness  of  hand, — of  the  Scotch  "  wut  "  which  has 
been  so  irreverently  treated  by  English  critics.  His  rather  elabo- 
rate jocular  introductions,  under  the  name  of  Jedediah  Cleishbo- 
tham  are  clearly  laborious  at  times.  And  even  his  own  letters  to 
his  daughter-in-law,  which  Mr.  Lockhart  seems  to  regard  as  models 
of  tender  playfulness  and  pleasantry,  seem  to  me  decidedly  ele- 
phantine. Not  unfrequently,  too,  his  stereotyped  jokes  weary. 
Dalgetty  bores  you  almost  as  much  as  be  would  do  in  real  life, — 
which  is  a  great  fault  in  art.  Bradwardine  becomes  a  nuisance, 
and  as  for  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  he  is  beyond  endurance.  Like 
some  other  Scotchmen  of  genius,  Scott  twanged  away  at  any 
effective  chord  till  it  more  than  lost  its  expressiveness.  But  in 
dry  humour,  and  in  that  higher  humour  which  skilfully  blends  the 
ludicrous  and  the  pathetic,  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  separate 
between  smiles  and  tears,  Scott  is  a  master.  His  canny  innkeeper, 
wbo  having  sent  away  all  the  peasemeal  to  the  camp  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, and  all  the  oatmeal  (with  deep  professions  of  duty)  to  the 
castle  and  its  cavaliers,  in  compliance  with  the  requisitions  sent  to 
him  on  each  side,  admits  with  a  sigh  to  his  daughter  that  "  they 
maun  gar  wheat  flour  serve  tbemsels  for  a  blink," — his  firm  of 
solicitors.  Greenhorn  and  Grinderson,  whose  senior  partner  writes 
respectfully  to  clients  in  prosperity,  and  whose  junior  partner  writes 
familiarly  to  those  in  adversity, — his  arbitrary  nabob  who  asks  how 
the  devil  any  one  should  be  able  to  mix  spices  so  well  "  as  one 
who  has  been  where  they  grow;" — his  little  ragamuffin  who  indig- 
nantly denies  that  he  has  broken  his  promise  not  to  gamble  away 
his  sixpences  at  pitch-and-toss  because  he  has  gambled  them  away 
at  "  neevie-neevie-nick-nack," — and  similar  figures  abound  in  his 
tales, — are  all  creations  which  make  one  laugh  inwardly  as  we  read. 
But  he  has  a  much  higher  humour  still,  that  inimitable  power  of 
shading  off  ignorance  into  knowledge  and  simplicity  into  wisdom, 
which  makes  his  picture  of  Jeanie  Deans,  for  instance,  so  humour- 
ous as  well  as  so  affecting.  When  Jeanie  reunites  her  father  to 
her  husband  by  reminding  the  former  how  it  would  sometimes 
happen  that  "  twa  precious  saints  might  pu'  sundrywise  like  twa 
cows  riving  at  the  same  hayband,"  she  gives  us  an  admirable  in- 
stance of  Scott's  higher  humour.  Or  take  Jeanie  Deans's  letter  to 
her  father  communicating  to  him  the  pardon  of  his  daughter  and 
her  own  interview  with  the  Queen  : — 

"  Dearest  and  truly  honoured  Father. — This  comes  with  my 
duty  to  inform  you,  that  it  has  pleased  God  to   redeem  that  captivitie  oC 
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my  poor  sister,  in  respect  the  Queen's  blessed  Majesty,  for  whom  we  are 
ever  bound  to  pray,  hath  redeemed  her  soul  from  the  slayer,  granting  the 
ransom  of  her,  whilk  is  ane  pardon  or  reprieve.  And  I  spoke  with  the 
Queen  face  to  face,  and  yet  live;  for  she  is  not  muckle  differing  from 
other  grand  leddies,  saving  that  she  has  a  stately  presence,  and  een  like  a 
blue  huntin'  hawk's,  whilk  gaedthrou'  and  throu'  me  like  a  Highland  dark. 
And  all  this  good  was,  alway  under  the  Great  Giver,  to  whom  all  are  but 
instruments,. wrought  for  us  by  the  Duke  of  Argile,  wha  is  ane  native  true- 
hearted  Scotsman,  and  not  pridefu',  like  other  folk  we  ken  of — and  like- 
wise skeely  enow  in  bestial,  whereof  he  has  promised  to  gie  me  twa 
Devonshire  kve,  of  which  he  is  enamoured,  although  I  do  still  haud  by 
the  real  hawkit  Airshire  breed — and  I  have  promised  him  a  cheese  ;  and 
I  wad  wuss  ye,  if  Gowans,  the  brockit  cow,  has  a  quey,  that  she  suld  suck 
her  fill  of  milk,  as  I  am  given  to  understand  he  has  none  of  that  breed, 
and  is  not  scornfn'  but  will  take  a  thing  frae  a  puir  body,  that  it  may 
lighten  their  heart  of  the  loading  of  debt  that  they  awe  him.  Also  his 
honour  the  Duke  will  accept  ane  of  our  Dunlop  cheeses,  and  it  sail  be  my 
faut  if  a  better  was  ever  yearned  in  Lowdon." — [Here  follow  some  obser- 
vations respecting  the  breed  of  cattle,  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  which 
it  is  our  intention  to  forward  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.] — "  Neverthe- 
less, these  are  but  matters  of  the  after-harvest,  in  respect  of  the  great 
good  which  Providence  hath  gifted  us  with — and,  in  especial,  poor  Efifie's 
life.  And  oh,  my  dear  father,  since  it  hath  pleased  God  to  be  merciful  to 
her,  let  her  not  want  your  free  pardon,  whilk  will  make  her  meet  to  be  ane 
vessel  of  grace,  and  also  a  comfort  to  your  ain  graie  hairs.  Dear  Father, 
will  ye  let  the  Laird  ken  that  we  have  had  friends  strangely  raised  up  to 
us,  and  that  the  talent  whilk  he  lent  me  will  be  thankfully  repaid.  I  hae 
some  of  it  to  the  fore ;  and  the  rest  of  it  is  not  knotted  up  in  ane  purse  or 
napkin,  but  in  ane  wee  bit  paper,  as  is  the  fashion  heir,  whilk  I  am  as- 
sured is  gude  for  the  siller.  And,  dear  father,  through  Mr.  Butler's 
means  I  hae  gude  friendship  with  the  Duke,  for  there  had  been  kindness 
between  their  forbears  in  the  auld  troublesome  time  byepast.  And  Mrs. 
Glass  has  been  kind  like  my  very  mother.  She  has  a  braw  house  here, 
and  lives  bien  and  warm,  wi'  twa  servant  lasses,  and  a  man  and  a  callant 
in  the  shop.  And  she  is  to  send  you  doun  a  pound  of  her  hie-dried,  and 
some  other  tobaka,  and  we  maun  thinlc  of  some  propine  for  her,  since  her 
kindness  hath  been  great.  And  the  Duk  is  to  send  the  pardon  doun  by 
an  express  messenger,  in  respect  that  I  canna  travel  sae  fast ;  and  I  am 
to  come  doun  wi'  twa  of  his  Honour's  servants — that  is,  John  Archibald, 
a  decent  elderly  gentleman,  that  says  he  has  seen  you  lang  syne,  when  ye 
were  buying  beasts  in  the  west  frae  the  Laird  of  Aughterniuggitie — but 
maybe  ye  winna  mind  him — ony  way,  he's  a  civil  man — and  Mrs.  Dolly 
Dutton,  that  is  to  be  dairy-maid  in  Inverara  :  and  they  bring  me  on  as  far 
as  Glasgo',  whilk  will  make  it  nae  pinch  to  win  hame,  whilk  I  desire  of  all 
things.  May  the  Giver  of  all  good  things  keep  ye  in  your  outgauns  and  in- 
commgs,  whereof  devoutly  prayeth  your  loving  dauter, 

"Jean  Deans." 

This  contains  an  example  of  Scott's  rather  heavy  jocularity  as 
well  as  giving  us  a  fine  illustration  of  his  highest  and  deepest  and 
sunniest  humour.  Coming  where  it  does,  the  joke  inserted  about 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  rather  like  the  gambol  of  a  rhinoceros 
trying  to  imitate  the  curvettings  of  a  thoroughbred  horse. 

Some  of  the  finest  touches  of  his  humour  are  no  doubt  much 
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heightened  by  his  perfect  command  of  the  genius  as  well  as  the 
dialect  of  a  peasantry,  in  whom  a  true  culture  of  mind  and  some- 
times also  of  heart  is  found  in  the  closest  possible  contact  with 
the  humblest  pursuits  and  the  quaintest  enthusiasm  for  them.  But 
Scott,  with  all  his  turn  for  irony — and  Mr.  Lockhart  says  that  even 
on  his  death-bed  he  used  towards  his  children  the  same  sort  of 
good-humoured  irony  to  which  he  had  always  accustomed  them  in 
his  life — certainly  never  gives  us  any  example  of  that  highest  irony 
which  is  found  so  frequently  in  Shakespeare,  which  touches  the 
paradoxes  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  children  of  earth,  and  which 
reached  its  highest  point  in  Isaiah.  Now  and  then  in  his  latest 
diaries — the  diaries  written  in  his  deep  affliction — he  comes  near 
the  edge  of  it.  Once,  for  instance,  he  says,  "  What  a  strange  scene 
if  the  surge  of  conversation  could  suddenly  ebb  like  the  tide,  and 
show  us  the  state  of  people's  real  minds  ! 

'  No  eyes  the  rocks  discover 
Which  lurk  beneath  the  deep.' 

Life  could  not  be  endured  were  it  seen  in  reality,"  But  this  is 
not  irony,  only  the  sort  of  meditation  which,  in  a  mind  inclined  to 
thrust  deep  into  the  secrets  of  life's  paradoxes,  is  apt  to  lead  to 
irony.  Scott,  however,  does  not  thrust  deep  in  this  direction.  He 
met  the  cold  steel  which  inflicts  the  deepest  interior  wounds, 
like  a  soldier,  and  never  seems  to  have  meditated  on  the  higher 
paradoxes  of  life  till  reason  reeled.  The  irony  of  Hamlet  is  far 
from  Scott.  His  imagination  was  essentially  one  of  distinct  em- 
bodiment. He  never  even  seemed  so  much  as  to  contemplate  that 
sundering  of  substance  and  form,  that  rending  away  of  out- 
ward garments,  that  unclothing  of  the  soul,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  more  effectually  clothed  upon,  which  is  at  the  heart  of 
anything  that  may  be  called  spiritual  irony.  The  constant  abiding 
of  his  mind  within  the  well-defined  forms  of  some  one  or  other  of 
the  conditions  of  outward  life  and  manners,  among  the  scores  of 
different  spheres  of  human  habit,  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  secrets 
of  his  genius  ;  but  it  was  also  its  greatest  limitation. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MORALITY   AND   RELIGION. 

The  very  same  causes  which  limited  Scott's  humour  and  irony 
to  the  commoner  fields  of  experience,  and  prevented  him  from  ever 
introducing  into  his  stories  characters  of  the  highest  type  of  moral 
thoughtfulness,  gave  to  his  own  morality  and  religion,  which  were, 
I  think,  true  to  the  core  so  far  as  they  went,  a  shade  of  distinct 
conventionality.     It  is  no  doubt  quite  true,  as  he  himself  tells  us, 
that  he  took  more  interest  in  his  mercenaries  and  moss-troopers, 
outlaws,  gipsies,  and  beggars,  than  he  did  in  the  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  under  a  cloud  whom  he  adopted  as  heroines  and  heroes. 
But  that  was  the  very  sign  of  his  conventionalism.     Though  he 
interested  himself  more  in  these  irregular  persons,  he  hardly  ever 
ventured  to  paint  their  inner  life  so  as  to  show  how  little  there  was 
to  choose  between  the  sins  of  those  who  are  at  war  with  society 
and  the  sins  of  those  who  bend  to  the  yoke  of  society.     He  widened 
rather  than  narrowed  the  chasm  between  the  outlaw  and  the  re- 
spectable citizen,  even  while  he  did  not  disguise  his  own  romantic 
interest  in  the  former.     He  extenuated,  no  doubt,  the  sins  of  all 
brave  and  violent  defiers  of  the  law,  as  distinguished  from  the  sins 
of  crafty  and  cunning  abusers  of  the  law.     But  the  leaning  he  had 
to  the  former  was,  as  he  was  willing  to  admit,  what  he  regarded  as 
a  "  naughty  "  leaning.     He  did  not  attempt  for  a  moment  to  balance 
accounts  between  them  and  society.     He  paid  his   tribute   as   a 
matter  of  course  to  the  established  morality,  and  only  put  in  a  word 
or  two  by  way  of  attempt  to  diminish  the  severity  of  the  sentence 
on  the  bold  transgressor.    And  then,  where  what  is  called  the  "  law 
of  honour  "  comes  in  to  traverse  the  law  of  religion,  he  had  no 
scruple  in  setting  aside  the  latter  in  favour  of  the  customs  of  gentle- 
men, without  any  attempt  to  justify  that  course.      Yet  it  is  evident 
from  various  passages  in  his  writings  that  he  held  Christian  duty 
inconsistent  with    duelling,  and  that    he    held    himself   a   sincere 
Christian.     In  spite  of  this,  when  he  was  fifty-six,  and  under  no 
conceivable  hurry  or  perturbation  of  feeling,  but  only  concerned  to 
defend  his  own  conduct — which  was  indeed  plainly  right — as  to  a 
political  disclosure  which  he  had  made  in  his  life  of  Napoleon,  he 
asked  his  old  friend  William  Clerk  to  be  his  second,  if  the  expected 
challenge  from  General  Gourgaud  should  come,  and  declared   his 
firm  intention  of  accepting  it.     On  the  strength  of  official  evidence 
he  had  exposed  some  conduct  of  General  Gourgaud 's  at  St.  Helena, 
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which  appeared  to  be  far  from  honourable,  and  he  thought  it  his 
duty  on  that  account  to  submit  to  be  shot  at  by  General  Gourgaud, 
if  General  Gourgaud  had  wished  it.  In  writing  to  William  Clerk 
to  ask  him  to  be  his  second,  he  says,  "Like  a  man  who  finds  him- 
self in  a  scrape,  General  Gourgaud  may  wish  to  fight  himself  out 
of  it.  and  if  the  quarrel  should  be  thrust  on  me,  why,  I  will  not 
baulk  him,  Jackie.  He  shall  not  dishonour  the  country  through 
my  sides,  I  can  assure  him."  In  other  words,  Scott  acted  just  as 
he  had  made  Waverley  and  others  of  his  heroes  act,  on  a  code  of 
honour  which  he  knew  to  be  false,  and  he  must  have  felt  in  this 
case  to  be  something  worse.  He  thought  himself  at  that  time 
under  the  most  stringent  obligations  both  to  his  creditors  and  his 
children,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  redeem  himself  and  his  estate 
from  debt.  Nay,  more,  he  held  that  his  life  was  a  trust  from  his 
Creator,  which  he  had  no  right  to  throw  away  merely  because  a 
man  whom  he  had  not  really  injured,  was  indulging  a  strong  wish 
to  injure  him  ;  but  he  could  so  little  brook  the  imputation  of  physi- 
cal cowardice,  that  he  was  moral  coward  enough  to  resolve  to  meet 
General  Gourgaud,  if  General  Gourgaud  lusted  after  a  shot  at  him. 
Nor  is  there  any  trace  preserved  of  so  much  as  a  moral  scruple  in 
his  own  mind  on  the  subject,  and  this  though  there  are  clear  traces 
in  his  other  writings  as  to  what  he  thought  Christian  morality 
required.  But  the  Border  chivalry  was  so  strong  in  Scott  that,  on 
subjects  of  this  kind  at  least,  his  morality  was  the  conventional 
morality  of  a  day  rapidly  passing  away. 

He  showed  the  same  conventional  feeling  in  his  severity  to- 
wards one  of  his  own  brothers  who  had  been  guilty  of  cowardice. 
Daniel  Scott  was  the  black  sheep  of  the  family.  He  got  into  diffi- 
culties in  business,  formed  a  bad  connection  with  an  artful  woman, 
and  was  sent  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  West  Indies.  There  he 
was  employed  in  some  service  against  a  body  of  refractory  negroes 
— we  do  not  know  its  exact  nature — and  apparently  showed  the 
white  feather.  Mr.  Lockhart  says  that  "  he  returned  to  Scotland 
a  dishonoured  man ;  and  though  he  found  shelter  and  compassion 
from  his  mother,  his  brother  would  never  see  him  again.  Nay, 
when,  soon  after,  his  health,  shattered  by  dissolute  indulgence, 
.  .  .  gave  way  altogether,  and  he  died,  as  yet  a  young  man,  the  poet 
refused  either  to  attend  his  funeral  or  to  wear  mourning  for  him, 
like  the  rest  of  his  family."*  Indeed  he  always  spoke  of  him  as 
his  "relative,"  not  as  his  brother.  Here  again  Scott's  severity 
was  due  to  his  brother's  failure  as  a  "  man  of  honour,"  i  e.  in  cour- 
age. He  was  forbearing  enough  with  vices  of  a  different  kind ; 
made  John  Ballantyne's  dissipation  the  object  rather  of  his  jokes 
than  of  his  indignation  ;  and  not  only  mourned  for  him,  but  really 
grieved  for  him  when  he  died.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
for  this  conventional  scorn  of  a  weakness  rather  than  a  sin,  Scott 
sorrowed  sincerely  later  in  life,  and  that  in  sketching  the  physical 
cowardice  of  Connochar  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  he  deliberately 
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made  an  attempt  to  atone  for  this  hardness  towards  his  brother  by 
showing  how  frequently  the  foundation  of  cowardice  may  be  laid 
in  perfectly  involuntary  physical  temperament,  and  pointing  out 
with  what  noble  elements  of  disposition  it  may  be  combined.  But 
till  reflection  on  many  forms  of  human  character  had  enlarged 
Scott's  charity,  and  perhaps  also  the  range  of  his  speculative  ethics, 
he  remained  a  conventional  morahst,  and  one,  moreover,  the  type 
of  whose  conventional  code  was  borrowed  more  from  that  of  honour 
than  from  that  of  religious  principle.  There  is  one  curious  pas- 
sage in  his  diary,  written  very  near  the  end  of  his  life,  in  which 
Scott  even  seems  to  declare  that  conventional  standards  of  conduct 
are  better,  or  at  least  safer,  than  religious  standards  of  conduct. 
He  says  in  his  diary  for  the  15th  April,  1828, — "Dined  with  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  and  met  Sir  Thomas  Acland.  my  old  and  kind  friend. 
I  was  happy  to  see  him.  He  may  be  considered  now  as  the  head 
of  the  religious  party  in  the  House  of  Commons — a  powerful  body 
which  Wilberforce  long  commanded.  It  is  a  difficult  situation,  for 
the  adaptation  of  religious  motives  to  earthly  policy  is  apt — among 
the  infinite  delusions  of  the  human  heart— to  be  a  snare."  *  His 
letters  to  his  eldest  son,  the  young  cavalry  officer,  on  his  first  start 
in  life,  are  much  admired  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  but  to  me  they  read  a 
little  hard,  a  little  worldly,  and  extremely  conventional.  Con- 
ventionality was  certainly  to  his  mind  almost  a  virtue. 

Of  enthusiasm  in  religion  Scott  always  spoke  very  severely, 
both  in  his  novels  and  in  his  letters  and  private  diary.  In  writing 
to  Lord  Montague,  he  speaks  of  such  enthusiasm  as  was  then  pre- 
valent at  Oxford,  and  which  makes,  he  says,  "religion  a  motive  and 
a  pretext  for  particular  lines  of  thinking  in  politics  and  in  temporal 
affairs  "  [as  if  it  could  help,  doing  that !]  as  "  teaching  a  new  way 
of  going  to  the  devil  for  God's  sake,"  and  this  expressly,  because 
when  the  young  are  infected  with  it,  it  disunites  families,  and  sets 
"children  in  opposition  to  their  parents,  f  He  gives  us,  however, 
one  reason  for  his  dread  of  anything  like  enthusiasms,  which  is  not 
conventional; — that  it  interferes  with  the  submissive  and  tranquil 
mood  which  is  the  only  true  religious  mood.  Speaking  in  his  diary 
of  a  weakness  and  fluttering  at  the  heart,  from  which  he  had  suf- 
fered, he  says,  "  It  is  an  awful  sensation,  and  would  have  made  an 
enthusiast  of  me,  had  I  indulged  my  imagination  on  religious  sub- 
jects. I  have  been  always  careful  to  place  my  mind  in  the  most 
tranquil  posture  which  it  can  assume,  during  my  private  exercises 
of  devotion."  \  And  in  this  avoidance  of  indulging  the  imagina- 
tion on  religious,  or  even  spiritual  subjects,  Scott  goes  far  beyond 
Shakespeare.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  study  in  all  his  ro- 
mances of  what  may  be  fairly  called  a  pre-eminently  spiritual  char- 
acter as  such,  though  Jeanie  Deans  approaches  nearest  to  it.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Shakespeare.  IJut  Shakespeare  though  he 
has  never  drawn  a  pre-eminently  spiritual  character,  often  enough 
indulged  his  imagination  while  meditating  on  spiritual  themes. 

*  \mc\i.\\m\.'&  Life  0/ Scott, '\x  I'ii. 
t  Ibid.,  vii.  255-6-  X  Ibid.,  viii.  292. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DISTRACTIONS   AND   AMUSEMENTS   AT   ABBOTSFORD. 

Between  1814  and  the  end  of  1825,  Scott's  literary  labour  was 
interrupted  only  by  one  serious  illness,  and  hardly  interrupted  by 
that, — by  a  few  journeys, — one  to  Paris  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  several  to  London, — and  by  the  worry  of  a  constant  stream  of  in- 
trusive visitors.  Of  his  journeys  he  has  left  some  records  ;  but  I 
cannot  say  that  I  think  Scott  would  ever  have  reached,  as  a  mere 
observer  and  recorder,  at  all  the  high  point  which  he  reached  di- 
rectly his  imagination  went  to  work  to  create  a  story.  That  im- 
agination was,  indeed,  far  less  subservient  to  his  mere  perceptions 
than  to  his  constructive  powers.  Paurs  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk 
— the  records  of  his  Paris  Journey  after  Waterloo — for  instance, 
are  not  at  all  above  the  mark  of  a  good  special  correspondent.  His 
imagination  was  less  the  imagination  of  insight,  than  the  imagina- 
tion of  one  whose  mind  was  a  great  kaleidoscope  of  human  life  and 
fortunes.  But  far  more  interrupting  than  either  illness  or  travel, 
was  the  lion-hunting  of  which  Scott  became  the  object,  directly 
after  the  publication  of  the  earlier  novels.  In  great  measure,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  the  mystery  as  to  his  authorship,  his  fame 
became  something  oppressive.  At  one  time  as  many  as  sixteen 
parties  of  visitors  applied  to  see  Abbottsford  in  a  single  day. 
Strangers, — especially  the  American  travellers  of  that  day,  who 
were  much  less  reticent  and  more  irrepressible  than  the  American 
travellers  of  this, — would  come  to  him  without  introductions,  face- 
tiously cry  out  "  Prodigious !  "  in  imitation  of  Dominie  Sampson, 
whatever  thev  were  shown,  inquire  whetlier  the  new  house  was 
called  Tullyveolan  or  Tillytudlem,  cross-e.xamine,  with  open  note- 
books, as  to  Scott's  age,  and  the  age  of  his  wife,  and  appear  to  be 
taken  quite  by  surprise  when  they  were  bowed  out  without  being 
asked  to  dine.*  In  those  days  of  high  postage  Scott's  bill  for 
letters  "  seldom  came  under  150/.  a  year,"  and  "  as  to  coach  parcels, 
they  were  a  perfect  ruination."  On  one  occasion  a  mighty  pack- 
age came  by  post  from  the  United  States,  for  which  Scott  had  to 
pay  five  pounds  sterling.  It  contained  a  MS.  play  called  l^he 
Cherokee  Lovers,  by  a  young  lady  of  New  York,  who  begged  Scott 
to  read  and  correct  it,  write  a  prologue  and  epilogue,  get  it  put  on 

•  Lockliiii  t's  L  i/c  0/  Scott,  V.  387. 
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the  stage  at  Drury  Lane,  and  negotiate  with  Constable  or  Murray 
for  the  copyright.  In  about  a  fornight  another  packet  not  less 
formidable  arrived,  charged  with  a  similar  postage,  which  Scott, 
not  grown  cautious  through  experience,  recklessly  opened ;  out 
jumped  a  duplicate  copy  of  The  Cherokee  Lovers,  with  a  second 
letter  from  the  authoress,  stating  that  as  the  weather  had  been 
stormy, and  she  feared  that  something  might  have  happened  to  her 
former  MS.,  she  had  thought  it  prudent  to  send  him  a  duplicate.* 
Of  course,  when  fame  reached  such  a  point  as  this,  it  became  both 
a  worry  and  a  serious  waste  of  money,  and  what  was  far  more  valu- 
able than  money,  of  time,  privacy,  and  tranquillity  of  mind.  And 
though  no  man  ever  bore  such  worries  with  the  equanimity  of 
Scott,  no  man  ever  received  less  pleasure  from  the  adulation  of  un- 
known and  often  vulgar  and  ignorant  admirers.  His  real  amuse- 
ments were  his  trees  and  his  friends.  "  Planting  and  pruning 
trees,"  he  said  "  I  could  work  at  from  morning  to  night.  There  is 
a  sort  of  self-congratulation,  a  little  tickling  self-flattery,  in  the  idea 
that  while  you  are  pleasing  and  amusing  yourself,  you  are  seriously 
contributing  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  country,  and  that  your  very 
acorn  may  send  its  future  ribs  of  oak  to  future  victories  like  Trafal- 
gar," t — for  the  day  of  iron  ships  was  not  yet.  And  again,  at  a 
later  stage  of  his  planting : — "  You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  ex- 
quisite delight  of  a  planter, — he  is  like  a  painter  laying  on  his 
colours, — at  every  moment  he  sees  his  effects  coming  out.  There 
is  no  art  or  occupation  comparable  to  this ;  it  is  full  of  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future  enjoyment.  I  look  back  to  the  time  when  there  was 
not  a  tree  here,  only  bare  heath ;  I  look  round  and  see  thousands 
of  trees  growing  up,  all  of  which,  I  may  say  almost  each  of  which, 
have  received  my  personal  attention.  I  remember,  five  years  ago, 
looking  forward  with  the  most  delighted  expectation  to  this  very 
hour,  and  as  each  year  has  passed,  the  expectation  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing. I  do  the  same  now.  I  anticipate  what  this  plantation 
and  that  one  will  presently  be,  if  only  taken  care  of,  and  there  is 
not  a  spot  of  which  I  do  not  watch  the  progress.  Unlike  building, 
or  even  painting,  or  indeed  any  other  kind  of  pursuit,  this  has  no 
end,  and  is  never  interrupted  ;  but  goes  on  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  year  to  year,  with  a  perpetually  augmenting  interest.  Farm- 
ing I  hate.  What  have  I  to  do  with  fattening  and  killing  beasts, 
or  raising  corn,  only  to  cut  it  down,  and  to  wrangle  with  farmers 
about  prices,  and  to  be  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  the  seasons  ? 
There  can  be  no  such  disappointments  or  annoyances  in  planting 
trees."  %  Scott  indeed  regarded  planting  as  a  mode  of  so  mould 
ing  the  form  and  colour  of  the  outward  world,  that  nature  herself 
became  indebted  to  him  for  finer  outlines,  richer  masses  of  colour, 
and  deeper  shadows,  as  well  as  for  more  fertile  and  sheltered  soils. 
And  he  was  as  skilful  in  producing  the  last  result,  as  he  was  in  the 
artistic  effects  of  his  planting.     In  the  essay  on  the  planting  of 
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waste  lands,  he  mentions  a  story, — drawn  from  his  own  experience, 
— of  a  planter,  who  having  scooped  out  the  lowest  part  of  his  land 
for  enclosures,  and  "planted  the  wood  round  them  in  masses  en- 
larged or  contracted  as  the  natural  lying  of  the  ground  seemed  to 
dictate,"  met,  six  years  after  these  changes,  his  former  tenant  on 

the  ground,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  suppose,  Mr.  R ,  you  will  say 

I  have  ruined  your  farm  by  laying  half  of  it  into  woodland  ?"     "I 

should  have  expected  it,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  R ,  "if  you  had 

told  me  beforehand  what  you  were  going  to  do ;  but  I  am  now  of 
a  very  different  opinion;  and  as  I  am  looking  for  land  at  present, 
if  you  are  inclined  to  take  for  the  remaining  sixty  acres  the  same 
rent  which  I  formerly  gave  for  a  hundred  and  twenty,  I  will  give  you 
an  offer  to  that  amount.  I  consider  the  benefit  of  the  enclosing,  and 
the  complete  shelter  afforded  to  the  fields,  as  an  advantage  which 
fairly  counterbalances  the  loss  of  one-half  of  the  land."  * 

And  Scott  was  not  only  thoughtful  in  his  own  planting,  but 
induced  his  neighbours  to  become  so  too.  So  great  was  their 
regard  for  him,  that  many  of  them  planted  their  estates  as  much 
with  reference  to  the  effect  which  their  plantations  would  have  on 
the  view  from  Abbotsford,  as  with  reference  to  the  effect  they 
would  have  on  the  view  from  their  own  grounds.  Many  was  the 
consultation  which  he  and  his  neighbours,  Scott  of  Gala,  for  in- 
stance, and  Mr.  Henderson  of  Eildon  Hall,  had  together  on  the 
effect  which  would  be  produced  on  the  view  from  their  respective 
houses,  of  the  planting  going  on  upon  the  lands  of  each.  The  reci- 
procity of  feeling  was  such  that  the  various  proprietors  acted  more 
like  brothers  in  this  matter,  than  like  the  jealous  and  exclusive 
creatures  which  landowners,  as  such,  so  often  are. 

Next  to  his  interest  in  the  management  and  growth  of  his  own 
little  estate  was  Scott's  interest  in  the  management  and  growth  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's.  To  the  Duke  he  looked  up  as  the  head 
of  his  clan,  with  sometliing  almost  more  than  a  feudal  attachment, 
greatly  enhanced  of  course  by  the  personal  friendsliip  which  he 
had  formed  for  him  in  early  Hfe  as  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith.  This 
mixture  of  feudal  and  personal  feeling  towards  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch  continued  during  their  lives.  Scott  was 
away  on  a  yachting  tour  to  the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys  in  July  and 
August,  1814,  and  it  was  during  this  absence  that  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch  died.  Scott,  who  was  in  no  anxiety  about  her,  employed 
himself  in  writing  an  amusing  descriptive  epistle  to  the  Duke  in 
rough  verse,  chronicling  his  voyage,  and  containing  expressions 
of  the  profoundest  reverence  for  the  goodness  and  ciiarity  of  the 
Duchess,  a  letter  which  did  not  reach  its  destination  till  after  the 
Duchess's  death.  Scott  himself  heard  of  her  death  by  chance 
when  they  landed  for  a  few  hours  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  ;  he  was 
quite  overpowered  Ijy  the  news,  and  went  to  bed  only  to  drop  into 
short  nightmare  sleeps,  and  to  wake  with  the  dim  memory  of  some 
heavy  weight  at  his  heart.     The  Duke  himself  died  five  years  later, 

♦  Scott's  Mistel/titieous  Frost  Works,  xxi.  22-3. 
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leaving  a  son  only  thirteen  years  of  age  (the  present  Duke),  over 
whose  interests,  both  as  regarded  his  education  and  his  estates, 
Scott  watched  as  jealously  as  if  they  had  been  those  of  his  own 
son.  Many  were  the  anxious  letters  he  wrote  to  Lord  Montague 
as  to  his  "  young  chief's  "  affairs,  as  he  called  them,  and  great  his 
pride  in  watching  the  promise  of  his  youth.  Nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  to  Scott  the  feudal  principle  was  something  far  beyond  a 
name  ;  that  he  had  ai  least  as  much  pride  in  his  devotion  to  his 
chief,  as  he  had  in  founding  a  house  which  he  believed  would  in- 
crease the  influence — both  territorial  and  personal — of  the  clan  of 
Scotts,  The  unaffected  reverence  which  he  felt  for  the  Duke, 
though  mingled  with  warm  personal  affection,  showed  that  Scott's 
feudal  feeling  had  something  real  and  substantial  in  it,  which  did 
not  vanish  even  when  it  came  into  close  contact  with  strong  per* 
sonal  feelings.  This  reverence  is  curiously  marked  in  his  letters. 
He  speaks  of  "the  distinction  of  rank"  being  ignored  by  both 
sides,  as  of  something  quite  exceptional,  but  it  was  never  really 
ignored  by  him,  for  though  he  continued  to  write  to  the  Duke  as  an 
intimate  friend,  it  was  with  a  mingling  of  awe,  very  different  indeed 
from  that  which  he  ever  adopted  to  Ellis  or  Erskine.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  remember  this,  not  only  in  estimating  the  strength  of 
the  feeling  which  made  him  so  anxious  to  become  himself  the 
founder  of  a  house  within  a  house, — of  a  new  branch  of  the  clan  of 
Scotts,— but  in  estimating  the  loyalty  which  Scott  always  displayed 
to  one  of  the  least  respectable  of  English  sovereigns,  George  IV., 
— a  matter  of  which  I  must  now  say  a  few  words,  not  only  because 
it  led  to  Scott's  receiving  the  baronetcy,  but  because  it  forms  to  my 
mind  the  most  grotesque  of  all  the  threads  in  the  lot  of  this  strong 
and  proud  man. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
SCOTT  AND   GEORGE  IV. 

The  first  relations  of  Scott  with  the  Court  were,  oddly  enough, 
formed  with  the  Princess,  not  with  tlie  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1806 
Scott  dined  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Blackheath,  and  spoke 
of  his  invitation  as  a  great  honour.  He  wrote  a  tribute  to  her 
father,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  the  introduction  to  one  of  the 
cantos  of  Afarmioti,  and  received  from  the  Princess  a  silver  vase 
in  acknowledgment  of  this  passage  in  the  poem.  Scott's  relations 
with  the  Prince  Regent  seem  to  have  begun  in  an  offer  to  Scott  of 
the  Laureateship  in  the  summer  of  1813,  an  offer  which  Scott  would 
have  found  it  very  difificult  to  accept,  so  strongly  did  his  pride 
revolt  at  the  idea  of  having  to  commemocate  in  verse,  as  an  official 
duty,  all  conspicuous  incidents  affecting  the  throne.  But  he  was 
at  the  time  of  the  offer  in  the  thick  of  his  first  difficulties  on  ac- 
count of  Messrs.  John  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  and  it  was  only  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch's  guarantee  of  4000/. — a  guarantee  subse- 
quently cancelled  by  Scott's  paying  the  sum  for  which  it  was  a 
security — that  enabled  him  at  this  time  to  decline  what,  after 
Southey  had  accepted  it,  he  compared  in  a  letter  to  Southey  to 
the  herring  for  which  the  poor  Scotch  clergyman  gave  thanks  in  a 
grace  wherein  he  described  it  as  "even  this,  the  very  least  of  Prov- 
idence's mercies."  In  March,  181 5,  Scott  being  then  in  London, 
the  Prince  Regent  asked  him  to  dinner,  addressed  him  uniformly 
as  Walter,  and  struck  up  a  friendship  with  him  which  seems  to 
have  lasted  their  lives,  and  which  certainly  did  much  more  honour 
to  George  than  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  impossible  not  to  think 
rather  better  of  George  IV.  for  thus  valuing,  and  doing  his  best  in 
every  way  to  show  his  value  for.  Scott.  It  is  equally  impossible 
not  to  think  rather  worse  of  Scott  for  thus  valuing,  and  in  every  way 
doing  his  best  to  express  his  value  for,  this  very  worthless,  though 
by  no  means  incapable  king.  The  consequences  were  soon  seen 
in  the  indignation  with  which  Scott  began  to  speak  of  tlie  Princess 
of  Wales's  sins.  In  1806,  in  the  squib  he  wrote  on  Lord  Melville's 
acquittal,  when  impeached  for  corruption  by  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, he  had  written  thus  of  the  Princess  Caroline  : — 

Our  King  too — our  Princess, — I  dare  not  say  more,  sir,— 
May  Providence  walcli  them  willi  mercy  and  might ! 
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While  there's  one  Scottish  hand  that  can  wag  a  claymore,  sir, 
They  shall  ne'er  want  a  friend  to  stand  up  for  their  right. 
Be  damn'd  he  that  dare  not — 
For  my  part  I'll  spare  not 
To  beauty  afflicted  a  tribute  to  give ; 
Fill  it  up  steadily, 
Drink  it  off  readily, 
Here's  to  the  Princess,  and  long  may  she  live." 

But  whoever  "stood  up"  for  the  Princess's  right,  certainly  Scott 
did  not  do  so  after  his  intimacy  with  the  Prince  Regent  began.  He 
mentioned  her  only  with  severity,  and  in  one  letter  at  least,  written 
to  his  brotlier,  with  something  much  coarser  than  severity;*  but 
the  kino's  similar  vices  did  not  at  all  alienate  him  from  what  at 
least  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  deep  personal  devotion  to  his 
sovereign.  The  first  baronet  whom  George  IV.  made  on  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne,  after  his  long  Regency,  was  Scott,  who  not  only- 
accepted  the  honour  gratefully,  but  dwelt  with  extreme  pride  on 
the  fact  that  it  was  offered  to  him  by  the  king  himself,  and  was  in 
no  way  due  to  the  prompting  of  any  minister's  advice.  He  wrote  to 
Joanna  Baillie  on  hearing  of  the  Regent's  intention — for  the  offer 
was  made  by  the  Regent  at  the  end  of  1818,  though  it  was  not 
actually  conferred  till  after  George's  accession,  namely,  on  the 
30th  March,  1820, — "  The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Scott  of  Harden, 
who,  as  the  heads  of  my  clan  and  the  Sources  of  my  gentry,  are 
good  judges  of  what  1  ought  to  do,  have  both  given  me  their  earnest 
opinion  to  accept  of  an  honour  directly  derived  from  the  source  of 
honour,  and  neither  begged  nor  bought,  as  is  the  usual  fashion. 
Several  of  my  ancestors  bore  the  title  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and,  were  it  of  consequence,  I  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  decent  and  respectable  persons  who  connect  me  with  that  period 
when  they  carried  into  the  field,  like  Madoc, 

"The  Crescent  at  whose  gleam  the  Cambrian  oft 
Cursing  his  perilous  tenure,  wound  his  horn," 

SO  that,  as  a  gentleman,  I  may  stand  on  as  good  a  footing  as  other 
new  creations."  f  Why  the  honour  was  any  greater  for  coming 
from  such  a  king  as  George,  tl)an  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  been 
suggested  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  or  even  Lord  Liverpool,  or  half  as 
great  as  if  Mr.  Canning  had  proposed  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive. 
George  was  a  fair  judge  of  literary  merit,  but  not  one  to  be  com- 
pared for  a  moment  with  that  great  orator  and  wit  ;  and  as  to  his 
being  the  fountain  of  honour,  tiiere  was  so  much  dishonour  of  which 
the  king  was  certainly  the  fountain  too,  that  I  do  not  think  it  was 
very  easy  for  two  fountains  both  springing  from  such  a  person  to 
have  flowed  quite  unmingled.  George  justly  prided  himself  on  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  having  been  the  first  creation  of  his  reign,  and  I 
think  the  event  showed  that  the  poet  was  the  fountain  of  much 
more  honour  for  the  king,  than  the  king  was  for  the  poet. 

•  Lockhait'b  Li/f  of  Scott,  vi.  22q-io.  t  Ibid.,  vi.  13,  14. 
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When  George  came  to  Edinburgh  in  1822,  it  was  Sir  Walter 
who  acted  virtually  as  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  to  whom 
it  was  chiefly  due  that  the  visit  was  so  successful.  It  was  tlien 
that  George  clad  his  substantial  person  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Highland  costume — to  wit,  in  tlie  Steuart  Tartans — and  was  so 
much  annoyed  to  find  himself  outvied  by  a  wealthy  alderman,  Sir 
WiUiam  Curtis,  who  had  gone  and  done  likewise,  and,  in  liis 
equally  grand  Steuart  Tartans,  seemed  a  kind  of  parody  of  the 
king.  The  day  on  which  the  king  arrived,  Tuesday,  14th  of 
August,  1822,  was  also  the  day  on  which  Scott's  mo.st  intimate 
friend,  William  Erskine,  then  Lord  Kinnedder,  died.  Yet  Scott 
went  on  board  the  royal  yacht,  was  most  graciously  received  by 
George,  had  his  health  drunk  by  the  king  in  a  bottle  of  Highland 
whiskey,  and  with  a  proper  show  of  devoted  loyalty  entreated  to 
be  allowed  to  retain  the  glass  out  of  which  his  Majesty  had  just 
drunk  his  health.  The  request  was  graciously  acceded  to,  but  let 
it  be  pleaded  on  Scott's  behalf,  that  on  reaching  home  and  finding 
there  his  friend  Crabbe  the  poet,  he  sat  down  on  the  royal  gift,  and 
crushed  it  to  atoms.  One  would  hope  that  he  was  really  thinking 
more  even  of  Crabl)e,  and  much  more  of  Erskine,  than  of  the  royal 
favour  for  which  he  had  appeared,  and  doubtless  had  really  believed 
himself,  so  grateful.  Sir  Walter  retained  his  regard  for  the  king, 
such  as  it  was,  to  the  last,  and  even  persuaded  himself  that 
George's  death  would  be  9.  great  political  calamity  for  the  nation. 
And  really  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Scott  believed  more  in  the 
king,  than  he  did  in  his  friend  George  Canning.  Assuredly,  greatly 
as  he  admired  Canning,  he  condemned  him  more  and  more  as  Can- 
ning grew  more  liberal,  and  sometimes  speaks  of  his  veerings  in 
that  direction  with  positive  asperity.  George,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  believed  more  in  number  one  than  in  any  other  number,  how- 
ever large,  became  much  more  conservative  after  he  became  Re- 
gent than  he  was  before,  and  as  he  grew  more  conservative  Scott 
grew  more  conservative  likewise,  till  he  came  to  think  this  particu- 
far  king  almost  a  pillar  of  the  Constitution.  I  suppose  we  ought 
to  explain  this  little  bit  of  fetish-worship  in  Scott  much  as  we 
should  the  quaint  practical  adhesion  to  duelling  which  he  gave  as 
an  old  man,  who  had  had  all  his  life  much  more  to  do  with  the  pen 
than  the  sword — that  is,  as  an  evidence  of  the  tendency  of  an  im- 
proved type  to  recur  to  that  of  the  old  wild  stock  on  which  it  had 
been  grafted.  But  certainly  no  feudal  devotion  of  his  ancestors 
to  their  chief  was  ever  less  justified  by  moral  qualities  than  Scott's 
loyal  devotion  to  the  fountain  of  honour  as  embodied  in  "our  fat 
friend."  The  whole  relation  to  George  was  a  grotesque  thread  in 
Scott's  life;  and  I  cannot  quite  forgive  him  for  the  utterly  conven- 
tional severity  with  v/hich  lie  threw  over  his  first  |iatron,  the  0>'een, 
for  sins  which  were  certainly  not  grosser,  if  tiiev  were  not  much 
less  gross,  than  those  of  his  second  patron,  the  husband  who  had 
set  her  the  example  which  she  faithfully,  though  at  a  distance,  fol- 
lowed. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SCOTT  AS   A  POLITICIAN. 

Scott  usually  professed  great  ignorance  of  politics,  and  did 
what  he  could  to  hold  aloof  from  a  world  in  which  his  feelings 
were  very  easily  heated,  while  his  knowledge  was  apt  to  be  very 
imperfect.  But  now  and  again,  and  notably  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  he  got  himself  mixed  up  in  politics,  and  I  need  hardly  say 
that  it  was  always  on  the  Tory,  and  generally  on  the  red-hot  Tory, 
side.  His  first  hasty  intervention  in  politics  was  the  song  I  have 
just  referred  to  on  Lord  Melville's  acquittal,  during  the  short  Whig 
administration  of  1806.  In  fact  Scott's  comparative  abstinence 
from  politics  was  due,  I  believe,  chieflf'  to  the  fact  that  during 
almost  the  whole  of  his  literary  life,  Tories  and  not  Whigs  were  in 
power.  No  sooner  was  any  reform  proposed,  any  abuse  threatened, 
than  Scott's  eager  Conservative  spirit  flashed  up.  Proposals  were 
made  in  1806  for  changes — and,  as  it  was  thought,  reforms — in  the 
Scotch  Courts  of  Law,  and  Scott  immediately  saw  something  like 
national  calamity  in  the  prospect.  The  mild  proposals  in  question 
were  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  when 
Scott  made  a  speech  longer  than  he  had  ever  before  delivered,  and 
animated  by  a  "  flow  and  energy  of  eloquence  "  for  which  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  hear  his  debating  speeches  were  quite  un- 
prepared. He  walked  home  between  two  of  the  reformers,  Mr. 
Jeffrey  and  another,  when  his  companions  began  to  compliment 
him  on  his  eloquence,  and  to  speak  playfully  of  its  subject.  But 
Scott  was  in  no  mood  for  playfulness.  "  No,  no,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  'tis  no  laughing  matter;  little  by  little,  whatever  your  wishes  may 
be,  you  will  destroy  and  undermine,  until  nothing  of  what  makes 
Scotland  Scotland  shall  remain  !  "  "  And  so  saying,"  adds  Mr. 
Lockhart,  "  he  turned  round  to  conceal  his  agitation,  but  not  until 
Mr.  Jeffrey  saw  tears  gushing  down  his  cheek, — resting  his  head, 
until  he  recovered  himself,  on  the  wall  of  the  Mound."  *  It  was 
the  same  strong  feeling  for  old  Scotch  institutions  which  broke 
out  so  quaintly  in  the  midst  of  his  own  worst  troubles  in  1826,  on 
behalf  of  the  Scotch  banking-system,  when  he  so  eloquently  de- 
fended in  the  letters  of  Malachi  Mala^rowiher.,  what  would  now 

*  Lockhart's  Lift  0/ Scott,  ii.  328. 
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be  called  Home-Rule  for  Scotland,  and  indeed  really  defeated  the 
attempt  of  his  friends  the  Tories,  who  were  the  innovators  this 
time,  to  encroach  on  those  sacred  institutions— the  Scotch  one- 
pound  note,  and  the  private-note  circulation  of  the  Scotch  ban]<s 
But  when  I  speak  of  Scott  as  a  Home-Ruler,  I  should  add  that  had 
not  Scotland  been  for  generations  governed  to  a  great  extent,  and 
as  he  thought  successfully,  by  Home-Rule,  he  was  far  too  good  a 
Conservative  to  have  apologised  for  it  at  all.     The  basis  of  his 
Conservatism  was   always   the  danger  of  undermining  a  system 
which  had  answered  so  weD.     In  the  concluding  passa<^es  of  the 
letters  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  he  contrasts  "  Theory,  a  scroll 
m  her  hand,  full  of  deep  and  mysterious  combinations  of  ficnires 
the  least  failure  in  anyone  of  which  may  alter  the  result  entfrely  " 
with   "a  practical  system  successful  for  upwards  of  a  century!" 
His  vehement  and  unquailing  opposition  to  Reform  in  almost  the 
very  last  year  of  his  life,  when  he  had  already  suffered  more  than 
one  stroke  of  paralysis,  was  grounded  on  precisely  the  same  argu- 
ment.    At  Jedburgh,  on  the  21st  March,  1831,  he  appeared  in  tlie 
midst  of  an  angry  population  (who  hooted  and  jeered  at  him  till  he 
turried  round  fiercely  upon  them  with  the  defiance,  "  I  re-ard  your 
gabble  no  more  than  the  geese  on  the  green,")  to  urge'^the  very 
same  protest.     « We  in  this  district,"   he  said,  "  are  "proud,  and 
with  reason  that  the  first  chain  bridge  was  the  work  of  a  Scotch- 
man,    It  still  hangs  where  he  erected  it  a  pretty  long  time  ago. 
Ihe  French  heard  of  our  invention,  and  determined  to  introduce 
It,  but  with  great  improvements  and  embellisliments,     A  friend  of 
my  own  saw  the  thing  tried.     It  was  on  the  Seine  at  Marly.     The 
French  chain-bridge  looked  lighter  and  airier  than  the  prototype, 
^very  Englishman  present  was  disposed  to  confess  that  we 'had 
been  i^eaten   at   our  own   trade.     But  bv-and-by   the   gates  were 
opened  and  the  multitude  were   to  pass  6ver.     It  began  to  swin.^ 
rather  formidably  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  good  company;  and 
by  the  time  the  architect,  who  led  the  procession  in  great  porno 
and  glory,  reached  the  middle,  the  whole  gave  way,  and  he-worthy 
patriotic  artist-was  the  first  that  got  a  ducking.     They  had  forgot 
the  middle  bolt,-or   rather  this  ingenious  person  had  conceiv^ed 
that  to  be  a  clumsy-looking  feature,  which   might  safely  be  dis- 
pensed with,  while  he  put  .some  invisible  gimcrack  of  his  own  to 
supply  Its  place."  *     It  is  strange  that  Sir  Walter  did  not  see  that 
this  kind  of  criticism,  so  far  as  it  applied  at  all  to  such  an   experi- 
ment as  the  Reform  Bill,  was  even  more  in   point  as  a  rebuke  to 
the  rashness  of  the  Scotch  reformer  who  hung  tiie  first  successful 
chain-bridge,  than  to  the  raslmess  of  tlie  French  reformer  of  reform 
who  devised  an  unsuccessful  variation  on  it.     The  audacity  of  the 
first  experiment  was  much  the  greater,  though  the  competence  of 
the  person  who  made  it  was  the  greater  also.     And  as  a  matter  of 
tact,  the    political   structure   against  the    supposed   insecurity  of 
which  Sir  Walter  was   protesting,  with  all  the   courage  of  that 

•  Lockhart's  Li/t  0/ Scott,  x-  47. 
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dauntless  though  dying  nature,  was  made  by  one  who  understood 
his  work  at  least  as  well  as  the  Scotch  architect.  The  tramp  o£ 
the  many  multitudes  who  have  passed  over  it  has  never  yet  made  it 
to  "swing  dangerously,"  and  Lord  Russell  in  the  fulness  of  his 
age  was  but  yesterday  rejoicing  in  what  he  had  achieved,  and  even 
in  what  those  have  achieved  who  have  altered  his  work  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  he  designed  it. 

But  though  Sir  Walter  persuaded  himself  that  his  Conservatism 
was  all  founded  in  legitimate  distrust  of  reckless  change,  there  is 
evidence,  I  think,  that  at  times  at  least  it  was  due  to  elements  less 
noble.  The  least  creditable  incident  in  the  story  of  his  political 
life — which  Mr.  Lockhart,  with  his  usual  candour,  did  not  conceal 
• — was  the  bitterness  with  which  he  resented  a  most  natural  and 
reasonable  Parliamentary  opposition  to  an  appointment  which  he 
had  secured  for  his  favourite  brother,  Tom.  In  1810  Scott  ap- 
pointed his  brother  Tom,  who  had  failed  as  a  Writer  to  the  Signet, 
to  a  place  vacant  under  himself  as  Clerk  of  Session.  He  had  not 
given  him  the  best  place  vacant,  because  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
appoint  an  official  who  had  grown  grey  in  the  service,  but  he  gave 
Tom  Scott  this  man's  place,  which  was  worth  about  250/.  a  year. 
In  the  meantime  Tom  Scott's  affairs  did  not  render  it  convenient 
for  him  to  be  come-at-able,  and  he  absented  himself,  while  they 
were  being  settled,  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Further,  the  Commission 
on  the  Scotch  system  of  judicature  almost  immediately  reported 
that  his  office  was  one  of  supererogation,  and  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished ;  but,  to  soften  the  blow,  they  proposed  to  allow  him  a  pen- 
sion of  130/.  per  annum.  This  proposal  was  discussed  with  some 
natural  jealousy  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Lauderdale  thought 
that  when  Tom  Scott  was  appointed,  it  must  have  been  pretty 
evident  that  the  Commission  would  propose  to  abolish  his  office, 
and  that  the  appointment  therefore  sliould  not  have  been  made. 
"  Mr.  Thomas  .Scott,'"  he  said,  "would  have  130/.  for  life  as  an  in- 
demnity for  an  office  the  duties  of  which  he  never  had  performed- 
while  those  clerks  who  had  laboured  for  twenty  years  had  no  ade, 
quate  remuneration."  Lord  Holland  supported  this  vtry  reason- 
able and  moderate  view  of  the  case  ;  but  of  course  the  Ministry 
carried  their  way,  and  Tom  Scott  got  his  unearned  pension. 
Nevertheless,  Scott  was  furious  with  Lord  Holland.  Writing  soon 
after  to  the  happy  recipient  of  this  little  pension,  he  says,  "  Lord 
Holland  has  been  in  Edinburgh,  and  we  met  accidentally  at  a 
public  party.  He  made  up  to  me,  but  I  remembered  his  part  in 
your  affair,  and  cut  him  with  as  little  remorse  as  an  old  pen."  Mr. 
Lockhart  says,  on  Lord  Jeffrey's  authority,  that  the  scene  was  a 
very  painful  one.  Lord  Jeffrey  himself  declared  that  it  was  the 
only  rudeness  of  which  he  ever  saw  Scott  guilty  in  the  course  of  a 
life-Ionj;  familiarity.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  he  renewed 
his  cordiality  with  Lord  Holland  in  later  years,  though  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  admitted  that  he  had  been  in  the  wrong. 
But  the  incident  shows  how  very  doubtful  Sir  Walter  ought 
to   have  felt  as  to  the  purity  of  his  Conservatism.     It  is  quite 
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certain  that  the  proposal  to  abolish  Tom  Scott's  office  without 
compensation  was  not  a  reckless  experiment  of  a  fundamental  kind 
It  was  a  mere  attempt  at  diminishing  the  heavy  burdens  laid  on  the 
K^^^i?'         ^^^^^."tage  of  a  small  portion  of  the  middle  class,  and 
yet  bcott  resented  it  with  as  much  display  of  selfish  passion-con- 
sidenng  his  genuine  nobility  of  breeding-as  that  with  which  the 
rude  working  men  of  .Jedburgh  afterwards   resented  his  gallant 
protes    against  the  Reform  Bill,  and,  later  again,  saluted  the  daunt- 
less  old   man    with    the   dastardly   cry  of''"Burk   Sir    Walter'" 
Judged  truly  I  think  Sir  Walter's  conduct  in  cutting  Lord  Holland 
with  as  little  remorse  as  an  old  pen,"  for  simply  doing  his  duty 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  quite  as  ignoble  in  him  as  the  bullying 
and  insolence  of  the  democratic  party  in  1831,  when  the  dyin-  lion 
made  his  last  dash  at  what  he  regarded  as  ihe  foes  of  the  Con" 
s   tution.     Doubtless  he  held  that  the  mob,  or,  as  we  more  decor- 
fS  ^^^'  u?  residuum,  were  in  some  sense  the  enemies  of  true 
Lfv  "^f         f ""^"c"^  '^^1..'"  'history,"  he  writes  once  to  Mr.  Laid- 
law,     of  any  free  State  which  has  been  brought  to  slavery  till  the 
.rasca    and  umnstructed   populace   had   had   their   short   hour  of 
anarchical  government,  which  naturally  leads  to  the  stern  repose  of 
mihtary  despotism."     But  he  does   not  seem  ever  to   have    per- 
ceived that  educated  men  identify  themselves  \vith  "the  rascal  and 
uninstructed  populace,"  whenever  they  indulge  on  behalf  o    tS2 
selfish  interests  of  tne.r  own  class,  passions  such  as  he  had  in- 
dulged in  fighting  for  his  brother's  pension.     It  is  not  the  want  of 
instruction,  ,t  is  the  rascaldom,  i.  e.  the  violent  esprit  de  J-pToil 
ra  i  do   '''  •'"'''  "n^\">-ally  leads  "  to  violent  remedies.  ^sSch 
Slltf"   a'^'T  'a  ^"  cl^^^es^^nfl  not  least  in  the  class  of  the  cul- 
wls  evidrntrf  Generous  and  magnanimous  as  Scott  was,  he 

was  evidently  by  no  means  free  from  the  germs  of  it. 

One  more  illustration  of  Scott's  political  Conservatism,  and  I 
leave  his  political  life,  which  was  not  indeed  his  strong  side,  though 

h  s' mvn       o'"''.,  '^  ^^  w"''  "f  "''^-  ''  ^""^  ^"  energ/and    pirit\  i 
his  own.     On  the   subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation  he  took  a 

Teft  the  cIZi-  ^'  -f  ^T^'  t""^}''  ^'-^^^^  bigotry,  and  would  have 
left  the  Catho  ics  quite  alone,  but  for  the  great  claims  of  their  creed 
to  interfere  with  po  itical  life.  And  even  so,  when  the  penal  laws 
were  once  abolished,  he  would  have  abolished  also  the  rep^e  en  a! 
ve  disabilities  as  quite  useles.s,  as  well  as  very  irritating  when  the 
iron  system  o    effective  repression  had  ceased.      But  he  disan- 

fl  ou'htll^'  ^^""^IaI  °^^^^  P^''^'^^^  P'^--^^  "f  "^«  P^"-l  laws  h'; 
w2er  .?■  ''°"'^  ^^^^  ''^'"P"^'  °"'  ^^^'^'-^^  Catholicism  ;  and 
areft  n.fS  r""'  -^"'^  °'  r^""''  ''^  *'^°"?'^'  '^  ^°"'d  have  been  a 
fo  1  fu  ""^^  ^^o^'"^^-  "  ^^  ^°'"  <^^^holic  Emancipation,"  he  wrote 
^  Southey  m  1807,  "  I  am  not,  God  knows,  a  bigot  ik  religious 
,^n  tc  ' "°'"-!  ^''f^  ^°  persecution  ;  but  if  a  particular  set  of  reli- 
under  t^l^'-^'^V^T?  '^^""^^^^d   with  foreign  politics,  and  placed 

dexter  t.n'^'^  °^  ""  ""Y^^  °f  P""^^'  ^^'^o^^  unrivalled 

frnm  tN  ^  .  f  ,''">'  ""''^  '"greased  by  the  rules  which  detach  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  world-I  humbly  think  that  we  maybe  excused 
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from  entrusting  to  them  those  places  in  the  State  where  the  influ- 
ence of  such  a  clergy,  who  act  under  the  direction  of  a  passive  tool 
of  our  worst  foe,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences. If  a  gentleman  chooses  to  walk  about  with  a  couple  of 
pounds  of  gunpowder  in  his  pocket,  if  I  give  him  the  shelter  of  my 
roof,  I  may  at  least  be  permitted  to  exclude  him  from  the  seat  next 
to  the  fire."  *  And  in  relation  to  the  year  1825,  when  Scott  visited 
Ireland,  Mr.  Lockhart  writes,  "  He  on  all  occasions  expressed 
manfully  his  belief  that  the  best  thing  for  Ireland  would  have  been 
never  to  relax  the  ?,ir\c\.\y  political  enactments  of  the  penal  laws, 
however  harsh  these  might  appear.  Had  they  been  kept  in  vigour 
for  another  half-century,  it  was  his  conviction  that  Popery  would 
have  been  all  but  extinguished  in  Ireland.  But  he  thought  that 
after  admitting  Romanists  to  the  elective  franchise,  it  was  a  vaiu 
notion  that  they  could  be  permanently  or  advantageously  deterred 
from  using  that  franchise  in  favour  of  those  of  their  own  persua- 
sion. 

In  his  diary  in  1829  he  puts  the  same  view  still  more  strongly: 
— "  I  cannot  get  myself  to  feel  at  all  anxious  about  the  Catholic, 
question.  I  cannot  see  the  use  of  fighting  about  the  platter,  when 
you  have  let  them  snatch  the  meat  oft  it.  I  hold  Popery  to  be  such 
a  mean  and  degrading  superstition,  that  I  am  not  sure  1  could  have 
found  myself  liberal  enough  for  voting  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws 
as  they  existed  before  1780.  They  must  and  would,  in  course  of 
time,  have  smothered  Popery  ;  and  I  confess  that  I  should  have 
seen  the  old  lady  of  Babylon's  mouth  stopped  with  pleasure.  Rut 
now  that  you  have  taken  the  plaster  off  her  mouth,  and  given  her 
free  respiration,  I  cannot  see  the  sense  of  keeping  up  the  irritation 
about  the  claim  to  sit  in  Parliament.  Unopposed,  the  Catliolic 
superstition  may  sink  into  dust,  with  all  its  absurd  ritual  and  sol- 
emnities. Still  it  is  an  awful  risk.  The  world  is  in  fact  as  silly  Jis 
ever,  and  a  good  competence  of  nonsense  will  always  find  be- 
lievers." f  That  is  the  view  of  a  strong  and  rather  unscrupulous 
politician — a  moss-trooper  in  politics — which  Scott  certainly  was. 
He  was  thinking:  evidently  very  little  of  justice,  almost  entirely  of 
the  most  effective  means  of  keeping  the  Kingdom,  the  Kingdom 
which  he  loved.  Had  he  understood — what  none  of  the  politicians 
of  that  day  understood — the  strength  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
the  only  consistent  exponent  of  the  principle  of  Authority  in  relig- 
ion, I  l^elieve  his  opposition  to  Catholic  emancipation  would  liave 
been  as  bitter  as  his  opposition  to  Parliamentarv  reform.  But  he 
took  for  granted  that  while  only  "  silly  "  persons  believed  in  Rome, 
and  only  "  infidels  "  rejected  an  authoritative  creed  altogether,  it 
was  quite  easy  by  the  exercise  of  common  sense,  to  find  the  true 
compromise  between  reason  and  religious  humility.  Had  Scott 
lived  through  the  religious  controversies  of  our  own  days,  it  seems 
not  unlikelv  that  with  his  vivid  imaijination,  his  warm  Conservatism, 
and  his  rather  inadequate  critical  powers,  he  might  himself  have 
become  a  Roman  Catiiolic, 

•  I.ockliart'»  Life  of  Scott,  lii-  sx.  t  Ibid.,  ix.  305- 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
SCOTT  IN   ADVERSITY. 


With  the  year  1825  came  a  financial  crisis,  and  Constable  beean 

w';'™?  '/r  ^'^  '?'^'"''^-  ^'■^"^  '^^  ^1^^^  °f  his  baronetcvf 5 
Walter  had  launched  out  mto  a  considerable  increase  of  expLd? 

T^^  k".%^°I  P^f\^"  ^  '■^*^^''  ^^"-^^  ^^'-^'^  •"  1821  for  the  Increase 
of  Abbots  ord  which  were  all  carried  out.  To  meet  his  expenses 
in  this  and  other  ways  he  received  Constable's  bills  for  "four  un- 
named works  of  fiction,"  of  which  he  had  not  written  a  line  but 
which  came  to  exist  in  time,  and  were  called  Peveril  of  the  Peak 

Quenttn  Durward,  St  Ronan^s  Well,  and  Redgauntlet.  Aeain  in 
the  very  year  before  the  crash,  1825.  he  married  his  eldest  son  'tl" 
heir  to  the  title  to  a  young  lady  who  was  herself  an  heiress  Miss 
Jobson  of  Lochore,  when  Abbotsford  and  its  estates  were  s'etUed 
with  the  reserve  of  10,000/.,  which  Sir  Walter  took  power  to  char-e 
on  the  property  for  purposes  of  business.  Immediately  afterwards 
he  purchased  a  captaincy  in  the  Kin-'s  Hussars  for  his  son  which 
cost  him  3500/.  Nor  were  the  obligations  he  incurred  on  his  own 
account,  or  tliat  of  his  family,  the  only  ones  by  which  lie  was  bur- 
dened He  was  always  incurring  expenses,  often  heavy  expenses 
for  other  people.  Thus,  when  iMr.  Terrv,  the  actor,  became  ioint 
lessee  and  manager  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  Scott  l^ecame 
his  surety  for  1250/.,  while  James  Ballantvne  became  his  surety  for 
500/.  more,  and  both  these  sums  had  to  be  paid  by  Sir  Walter  after 
Terry  s  failure  in  1828.     Such  obligations  as  these,  however,  would 

n  u-  . -n  "°^'""S  "'*^en  compared  with  Sir  Walter's  means,  had 
all  his  bills  on  Constable  been  duly  honoured,  and  had  not  the 
printing  firm  of  Ballantyne  and  Co.  been  .so  deeply  involved  with 
Lonstaole  s  house  that  it  necessarily  became  insolvent  when  he 
stopped.  Taken  altogether,  I  believe  that  Sir  Walter  earned  dur- 
mg  his  own  lifetime  at  least  140.000/.  by  his  literary  work  alone, 
probably  more :  while  even  on  his  land  and  building  combined  he 
dicl  not  apparently  spend  more  than  half  that  sum.  Then  he 
had  a  certain  income,  about  1000/  a  year  from  his  own  and  Lady 
bcotts  private  property,  as  well  as  1300/  a  vear  as  Clerk  of  Session, 
and  300/  more  as  Sheriff  of  Selkirk.  Thus  even  his  loss  of  the 
price  of  several  novels  by  Constable's  failure  would  not  seriously 
have  compromised  Scott's  position,  but  for  his  share  in  the  printing- 
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house  which   fell   with   Constable,  and  the  obligations  of  which 
amounted  to  117,000/. 

As  Scott  had  always  forestalled  his  income, — spending  the 
purchase-money  of  his  poems  and  novels  before  they  were  written, 
— such  a  failure  as  this,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  when  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  youth  was  gone  out  of  him,  when  he  saw  his  son's 
prospects  blighted  as  well  as  his  own.  and  knew  perfectly  that 
James  Ballantyne.  unassisted  by  him,  could  never  hope  to  pay  any 
fraction  of  the  debt  worth  mentioning,  would  have  been  paralysing, 
had  he  not  been  a  man  of  iron  nerve,  and  of  a  pride  and  courage 
hardly  ever  equalled.  Domestic  calamity,  too,  was  not  far  off, 
For  two  years  he  had  been  watching  the  failure  of  this  wife's  health 
with  increasing  anxiety,  and  as  calamities  seldom  come  single,  her 
illness  took  a  most  serious  form  at  the  very  time  when  the  blow  fell, 
and  she  died  within  four  months  of  the  failure.  Nay,  Scott  was 
himself  unwell  at  the  critical  moment,  and  was  taking  sedatives 
which  discomposed  his  brain.  Twelve  days  before  the  final  failure, 
— which  was  announced  to  him  on  the  17th  January,  1826, — he 
enters  in  his  diary,  "  Much  alarmed.  I  had  walked  till  twelve  with 
Skene  and  Russell,  and  then  sat  down  to  my  work.  To  my  horror 
and  surprise  I  could  neither  write  nor  spell,  but  put  down  one  word 
for  another,  and  wrote  nonsense.  I  was  much  overpowered  at  the 
same  time  and  could  not  conceive  the  reason.  I  fell  asleep,  how- 
ever, in  my  chair,  and  slept  for  two  hours.  On  my  waking  my  head 
was  clearer,  and  I  began  to  recollect  that  last  night  I  had  taken  the 
anodyne  left  for  the  purpose  by  Clarkson,  and  being  disturbed  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  I  had  not  slept  it  off."  In  fact  the  hy- 
oscyamus  had,  combined  with  his  anxieties,  given  him  a  slight 
attack  of  what  is  now  called  aphasia^  that  brain  disease  the  most 
striking  symptom  of  which  is  that  one  word  is  mistaken  for  another. 
And  this  was  Scott's  preparation  for  his  failure,  and  the  bold 
resolve  which  followed  it,  to  work  for  his  creditors  as  he  had  worked 
for  himself,  and  to  pay  off,  if  possible,  the  whole  117,000/.  by  his 
own  literary  exertions. 

There  is  nothing  in  its  way  in  the  whole  of  English  biography 
more  impressive  than  the  stoical  extracts  from  Scott's  diary  which 
note  the  descent  of  this  blow.  Here  is  the  anticipation  of  the  pre- 
vious day :  "  Edinburgh,  January  16th. — Came  through  cold  roads 
to  as  cold  news.  Hurst  and  Roljinson  have  suffered  a  bill  to  come 
back  upon  Constable,  which,  I  suppose,  infers  (he  ruin  of  both 
houses.  We  shall  soon  see.  Dined  with  the  Skenes."  And  here 
is  the  record  itself:  "January  17th. — James  Ballantyne  this  morn- 
ing, good  honest  fellow,  with  a  visage  as  black  as  the  crook.  He 
hopes  no  salvation  ;  has,  indeed,  taken  measures  to  stop.  It  is 
hard,  after  having  fought  such  a  battle.  I  have  apologized  for  not 
attending  the  Royal  Society  Club,  who  have  a  gaudea7nus  on  this 
day,  and  seemed  to  count  much  on  my  being  the  prreses.  My  old 
acquaintance  Miss  Elizabeth  Clerk,  sister  of  Willie,  died  suddenly. 
I  cannot  choose  but  wish  it  had  been  Sir  W.  S..  and  yet  the  feeling 
is  unmanly.     I  have  Anne,  my  wife,  and  Charles  to  look  after.     1 
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felt  rather  sneaking  as  I  came  home  from  the  Parliament-house— 
teltasif  I  were  liable  tnonstrari  digito  \n  no  very  pleasant  way. 
liut  this  must  be  borne  cum  ceteris;  and,  thank  God,  however 
uncomfortable,  I  do  not  feel  despondent."  *  On  the  following  day, 
the  1 8th  January,  the  day  after  the  blow,  he  records  a  bad  ni^ht  a 
wish  that  the  next  two  days  were  over,  but  that  "  the  worst  is  over  " 
and  on  the  same  day  he  sat  about  making  notes  for  the  7nagmtm 
opus,  as  he  called  it— the  complete  edition  of  all  the  novels,  with  a 
new  introduction  and  notes.  On  the  19th  January,  two  days  after 
the  failure,  he  calmly  resumed  the  composition  of  IVoodsiock—ihQ 
novel  on  which  he  was  then  engaged-and  completed,  he  says, 
about  twenty  printed  pages  of  it ;  "  to  which  he  adds  that  he  had  ''  a 
painful  scene  after  dinner  and  another  after  supper,  endeavourino- 
to  convince  these  poor  creatures  "  [his  wife  and  daucrhter]  "  thai 
they  must  not  look  for  miracles,  but  consider  the  misfortune  as 
certain,  and  only  to  be  lessened  by  patience  and  labour."  On  the 
Vf  .r^'?"?''^.'  ^*^''  ^  ""™ber  of  business  details,  he  quotes  from 
Job  Naked  we  entered  the  world  and  naked  we  leave  it ;  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  On  the  22nd  he  says,  "  I  feel  neither 
dishonoured  nor  broken  down  by  the  bad,  now  truly  bad  news  I 
have  received.  I  have  walked  my  last  in  the  domains  I  have'  planted 
—sat  the  last  time  in  the  halls  I  have  built.  But  death  would  have 
taken  them  from  me,  if  misfortune  had  spared  them.  My  poor 
people  whom  I  loved  so  well !  There  is  just  another  die  to  turn  up 
against  me  in  this  run  of  ill-luck,  i.  e.  if  I  should  break  my  ma<ric 
wand  in  the  fall  from  this  elephant,  and  lose  mv  popularity  with  my 
fortune.  Then  Woodstock  and  Boiiey  "  [his  life  of  Napoleon]  "  may 
both  go  to  the  paper-maker,  and  I  may  take  to  smoking  cigars  and 
drinking  grog,  or  turn  devotee  and  intoxicate  the  brain  "another 
way."  t  He  adds  that  when  he  sets  to  work  doggedly,  he  is  exactly 
the  same  man  he  ever  was,  "neither  low-spirited  nor  distrait;'  nay 
that  adversity  is  to  him  "  a  tonic  and  bracer." 

The  heaviest  blow  was,  I  think,  the  blow  to  his  pride  Very 
early  he  begins  to  note  painfully  the  different  way  in  which  different 
friends  greet  him,  to  remark  tliat  some  smile  as  if  to  say,  "think 
nothing  about  it,  my  lad,  it  is  quite  out  of  our  thou"-ht.s'-  "  that 
others  adopt  an  affected  gravity,  "  such  as  one  sees  and  despises 
at  a  funeral,"  and  the  best-bred  "just  shook  hands  and  went  on  " 
He  writes  to  Mr.  Morritt  with  a  proud  indifference,  clearly  to  some 
extent  simulated  :— "  My  womcnkind  will  be  the  greater  sufferers 
yet  even  they  look  cheerily  ;  and,  for  myself,  the  blowing  off  of  my 
hat  on  a  stormy  day  has  given  me  more  uneasiness."  %  To  Lady 
Davy  he  writes  truly  enough  :— "  I  beg  mv  humblest  compliments 
to  Sir  Humphrey,  and  tell  him,  111  Luck,  that  direful  chemist,  never 
put  into  his  crucible  a  more  indissoluble  piece  of  stuff  than  vour 
affectionate  cousin  and  sincere  well-wisher,  Walter  Scott."  §  When 
his  Letters  of  Mahichi  Malag>o'it>ther  came  out  he  writes  :—"  I  am 
glad  of  this  bruilzie.as  far  as'  I  am  concerned  ;  people  will  not  dare 

!  ft?^''''^r.'.'*  ^'f'  o/Scot,  viii.  197.  t  Ibid.,  viii.  203-4. 
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talk  of  me  as  an  object  of  pity — no  more  'poor-manning.'  Who 
asks  how  many  punds  Scots  the  old  champion  had  in  his  pocket 
when 

'  He  set  a  bugle  to  his  mouth, 

And  blew  so  loud  and  shrill, 
The  trees  in  greenwood  shook  thereat, 
Sae  loud  rang  every  hill. ' 

This  sounds  conceited  enough,  yet  is  not  far  from  truth."  *  His 
dread  of  pity  is  just  the  same  when  his  wife  dies  : — "  Will  it  be 
better,"  he  writes,  "  when  left  to  my  own  feelings,  I  see  the  whole 
world  pipe  and  dance  around  me  ?  I  think  it  will.  Their  sympathy 
intrudes  on  my  present  afiHiction."  Again,  on  returning  for  the 
first  time  from  Edinburgh  to  Abbotsford  after  Lady  Scott's  funeral : 
— "  I  again  took  possession  of  the  family  bedroom  and  my  widowed 
couch.  This  was  a  sore  trial,  but  it  was  necessary  not  to  blink 
such  a  resolution.  Indeed  I  do  not  like  to  have  it  thought  that 
there  is  any  way  in  which  I  can  be  beaten."  And  agam  : — "  I 
have  a  secret  pride — I  fancy  it  will  be  so  most  truly  termed — which 
impels  me  to  mix  with  my  distresses  strange  snatches  of  mirth, 
'  which  have  no  mirth  in  them.'  "  f 

But  though  pride  was  part  of  Scott's  strength,  pride  alone 
never  enabled  any  man  to  struggle  so  vigorously  and  .so  unremit- 
tingly as  he  did  to  meet  the  obligations  he  had  incurred.  When 
he  was  in  Ireland  in  the  previous  year,  a  poor  woman  who  had 
offered  to  sell  him  gooseberries,  but  whose  offer  had  not  been 
accepted,  remarked,  on  seeing  his  daughter  give  some  pence  to  a 
beggar,  that  they  might  as  well  give  her  an  alms  too,  as  she  was 
"an  old  struggler."  Sir  Walter  was  struck  with  the  expression, 
and  said  that  it  deserved  to  become  classical,  as  a  name  for  those 
who  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  instead  of  yielding  to  the 
waves.  It  was  certainly  a  name  the  full  meaning  of  which  he  himself 
deserved.  His  house  in  Edinburgh  was  sold,  and  he  had  to  go 
into  a  certain  Mrs.  Brown's  lodgings,  when  he  was  discharging  his 
duties  as  Clerk  of  Session.  His  wife  was  dead.  His  estates  was 
conveyed  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  till  such  time 
as  he  should  pay  off  Ballantyne  and  Go's,  debt,  which  of  course  in 
his  lifetime  he  never  did.  Yet  between  January,  1826,  and  January, 
1828,  he  earned  for  his  creditors  very  nearly  40,000/.  Woodstock 
sold  for  8,228/.,  "a  matchless  sale,''  as  Sir  Walter  remarked,  "for 
less  than  three  months'  work."  The  first  two  editions  of  7 lie  Life 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  on  which  Mr.  Lockhart  says  that  Scott 
had  spent  the  unremitting  labour  of  about  two  years — labour  in- 
volving a  far  greater  strain  on  eyes  and  brain  than  his  imaginative 
work  ever  caused  him — sold  for  18,000/.  Had  Sir  Walter's  health 
lasted,  he  would  have  redeemed  his  obligations  on  lehalf  of  Bal- 
lantvne  and  Co.  within  eijrlit  or  nine  years  at  most  from  the  time  of 
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but  a  whole  will,  to  work  while  it  was  yet  day,  though  the  evening 
was  dropping  fast.  Count  Robert  of  Paris  and  Castle  Dangerous 
were  really  the  compositions  of  a  paralytic  patient. 

It   was  in  September,  1830,  that  tlie  first  of  these  tales  was 
begun.     As  early  as  the  15th  February  of  that  year  he  had  had 
his  first  true  paralytic  seizure.     He  had  been  discharging  his  duties 
as  clerk  of  session  as  usual,  and  received  in  the  afternoon  a  visit 
from  a  lady  friend  of  his.  Miss  Young,  who  was  submitting  to  him 
some  manuscript  memoirs  of  her  father  when  the  stroke  came.     It 
was  but  slight.     He  struggled  against  it  with  his  usual  iron  power 
of  will,  and  actually  managed  to  stagger  out  of  the  room  where  the 
lady  was  sitting  with  him.  into  the  drawing-room  where  his  daughter 
was,  but, there  he  fell  his  full  length  on  the  floor.     He  was  cupped, 
and  fully  recovered  his  speech  during  the  course  of  the  day,  but 
Mr.  Lockhart  thinks  that   never,  after  this   attack,  did    his   style 
recover  its  full  lucidity  and  terseness.     A  cloudiness  in  words  and 
a  cloudiness  of  arrangement  began  to  be  visible.     In  the  course  of 
the  year  he  retired  from  his  duties  of  clerk  of  session,  and  his 
publishers  hoped  that,  by  engaging  him  on  the  new  and  complete 
edition  of  his  works,  they  might  detach  him  from  the  attempt  at 
imaginative  creation  for  which  he  was  now  so  much  less  fit.     But 
Sir  Walter's  will  survived  his  judgment.     When,  in   the  previous 
year,  Baliantyne  had  been  dissabled  from  attending  to  business  by 
his  wife's  illness  (which  ended  in  her  death),  Scott  had  written  in 
his  diary,  "  It  is  his  (Ballantyne's)  nature  to  indulge  apprehensions 
of  the  worst  which  incapacitate  him  for  labour.      I  cannot   help 
regarding  this  amiable  weakness  of  the  mind  with  something  too 
nearly  allied  to  contempt,"  and  assuredly  he  was  guilty  of  no  such 
weakness  himself.     Not  only  did  he  row  much  harder  against  the 
stream  of  fortune  than  he  had  ever  rowed  with  it,  but.  what  required 
still  more  resolution,  he  fought  on  against  the  growing  conviction, 
that  his  imagination  would  not  kindle,  as  it  used  to  do,  to  its  old 
heat. 

When  he  dictated  to  Laidlaw,— for  at  this  time  he  could  hardly 
write  himself  for  rheumatism  in  the  hand, — he  would  frequently 
pause  and  look  round  him,  like  a  man  ''mocked  with  shadows." 
Then  he  bestirred  himself  with  a  great  effort,  rallied  his  force, 
and  tlie  style  again  flowed  clear  and  bright,  but  not  for  long.  The 
clouds  would  gather  again,  and  the  mental  blank  recur.  This  soon 
became  visible  to  his  publishers,  who  wrote  discouragingly  of  the 
new  novel — to  Scott's  own  great  distre.ss  and  irritation.  The 
oddest  feature  in  the  matter  was  that  his  letters  to  them  were  full 
of  the  old  terseness,  and  force,  and  caustic  turns.  On  business  he 
was  as  clear  and  keen  as  in  his  best  days.  It  was  only  at  his 
highest  task,  the  task  of  creative  work,  that  his  cunning  began  to 
fail  him.  Here,  for  instance,  are  a  few  sentences  written  to  Cadell, 
his  publisher,  touching  this  very  point — the  discouragement  wiiich 
James  Baliantyne  had  been  pouring  on  the  new  novel.  Baliantyne, 
he  says,  finds  fault  with  tlie  sul)ject,  when  wliat  he  really  should 
have  found  fault  with  was  the  failing  power  of  the  author  :— "  James 
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is,  with  many  other  kindly  critics,  perhaps  in  the  predicament  of 
an  honest  drunkard,  when  crop-sick  the  next  morning,  who  does 
not  ascribe  the  malady  to  the  wine  he  has  drunk,  but  to  having 
tasted  some  particular  dish  at  dinner  which    disagreed  with    his 

stomach I  have  lost,  it  is  plain,  the  power  of  interesting  the 

country,  and  ought,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  to  retire  while  I  have 
some  credit.      But  this  is  an  important  step,  and  I  will  not  be  ' 

obstinate  about  it  if  it  be  necessary Frankly,  I  cannot  think 

of  flinging  aside  the  half-finished  volume,  as  if  it  were  a  corked 

bottle  of  wine I  may,  perhaps,  take  a  trip  to  the  Continent 

for  a  year  or  two,  if  I  find  Othello's  occupation  gone,  or  rather 
Othello's  Reputation."  *  And  again,  in  a  very  able  letter  written 
on  the  1 2th  of  December,  1S30,  to  Cadell,  he  takes  a  vie.w  of  the 
situation  with  as  much  calmness  and  imperturbabihty  as  if  he  were 
an  outside  spectator.  "  There  were  many  circumstances  in  the 
matter  which  you  and  J.  B.  (James  Ballantyne)  could  not  be  aware 
of,  and  which,  if  you  were  aware  of,  might  have  influenced  your 
judgment,  which  had,  and  yet  have,  a  most  powerful  effect  upon 
mine.  The  deaths  of  both  my  father  and  mother  have  been 
preceded  by  a  paralytic  shock.  My  father  survived  it  for  nearly 
two  years — a  melancholy  respite,  and  not  to  be  desired.  I  was 
alarmed  with  Miss  Young's  morning  visit,  when,  as  you  know,  I 
lost  my  speech.  The  medical  people  said  it  was  from  the  stomach, 
which  might  be,  but  while  there  is  a  doubt  upon  a  point  so  alarming, 
you  will  not  wonder  that  the  subject,  or  to  use  Hare's  lingo,  the 
shot,  should  be  a  little  anxious."  He  relates  how  he  had  followed 
all  the  strict  medical  7-^gime  prescribed  to  him  with  scrupulous 
regularity,  and  then  begun  his  work  again  with  as  much  attention 
as  he  could.  "  And  having  taken  pains  with  my  storj-,  I  find  it  is 
not  relished,  nor  indeed  tolerated,  by  those  who  have  no  interest 
in  condemning  it,  but  a  strong  interest  in  putting  even  a  face" 
(?  force)  "  upon  their  consciences.  Was  not  this,  in  the  circum- 
stances, a  damper  to  an  invalid  already  afraid  that  the  sharp  edge 
might  be  taken  off  his  intellect,  though  he  was  not  himself  sensible 
of  that?"  In  fact,  no  more  masterly  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  his  mind  were  failing  or  not,  and  what  he  ought  to  do  in 
the  interval  of  doubt,  can  be  conceived,  than  these  letters  give  us. 
At  this  time  the  debt  of  Ballantyne  and  Co.  had  been  reduced  by 
repeated  dividends — all  the  fruits  of  Scott's  literary  work — more 
than  one  half.  On  the  17th  of  December,  1830,  the  liabilities  stood 
at  54,000/.,  having  been  reduced  63,000/.  within  five  years.  And 
Sir  Walter,  encouraged  by  this  great  result  of  his  labour,  resumed 
the  suspended  novel. 

But  with  the  beginning  of  1831  came  new  alarms.  On  January 
5th  Sir  Walter  enters  in  his  diary, — "Very  indifferent,  with  more 
awkward  feelings  than  I  can  well  bear  up  against.  My  voice  sunk 
and  my  head  strangely  confused."  Still  he  struggled  on.  On  the 
31st  January  he  went  alone  to  Edinburgh  to  sign  his  will,  and 
stayed  at  his  bookseller's  (Cadell's)  house  in  Athol  Crescent.     A 
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R?*if"T"'^°''"^n'f  '"  ,'^'"^^  ^^P*  ^™  '"  Edinburgh  and  m  Mr 
Sm  ill-  ''"f  "'  'K^'^  February.  One  day  whill  the  snow  was 
still  falling  heav.lv  Ballantyne  reminded  him  that  a  motto  was 
wan  ingfor  one  of  the  chapters  of  Corcnt  Robert  of  Pari^.  He 
went  to  the  window,  looked  out  for  a  moment,  and  then  wrote,- 

"The  storm  increases  ;  'tis  no  sunny  shower, 
Foster'd  m  the  moist  breast  of  March  or  April 
Or  such  as  parched  summer  cools  his  lips  with 
Heaven's  wmdows  are  flung  wide;  the  inmost  deeps 
Lall,  m  hoarse  greeting,  one  upon  another: 
Un  comes  the  flood,  in  all  its  foaming  horrors. 
And  Where's  the  dike  shall  stop  it? 

The  Deluge :  A  Poem. 

Clearly  this  failing  imagination  of  Sir  Walter's  was  still  a  great 
deal  more  vivid  than  that  of  most  men,  with  brains  as  soundest 
ever  pleased  Providence  to  make  them.     But  his  troubles  were  not 
yet  even  numbered.     The  «  storm  increased,"  and  it  was  as  he  said 
«  no  sunny  shower."     His  lame  leg  became  so  painfuHh?t  he  had 
to  get  a  mechanical  apparatus  to  rdieve  him  of  some  of  the  burden 

buriraTl")^  ''•  J.'""'  °"i^^  ^'''  ^^^'■^h'  h^  --^  htsed  a" Jed^ 
&'  Tn  X     ■^^^u'A    '^'i'  ^""^  ^'^   vehement  opposition  to   Re- 
form     In  Apn   he  had  another  stroke  of  paraly.sis  which  he  now 
himself  recognised  as  one.     Still   he  struggled  on  at  his  nove7 
Under  the  date  of  May  6,  7,  8,  he  makes  tltis  entry  in  hi.s  diary  _ 
Here  is  a  precious  job.     I  have  a  formal  remonstrance  from  those 
critical  people,  Ballantyne  and    Cadell,  against  the  last  volume  of 
Count  Robert,  which  is  within  a  sheet  of  being  finished.     I  suspect 
their  opinion  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  tliat  of  the  public -at 
least  It  is  not  very  different  from  my  own.     The  blow  is  rsrunning 
one   I  suppose,  for  I  scarcely  feel  it.     It  is  singular,  but  it  come! 
with  as  little  surprise  as  if  I  had  a  remedy  ready ;  y^t  God  knows 
I  am  at  sea  ,n  the  dark,  and  the  vessel  leaky,  I  fhin^k!  into  the  bar! 
gain      I  cannot  conceive  that  I  have  tied  a  knot  with  my  tonc^ue 
which   my  teeth  cannot  untie.     We  shall  see.      I   have  suffered 
terrib  y,  that  IS  the  truth   rather   in  body  than   mind,  and  I  of[en 
wish  1  could  he  down  and  sleep  without  waking.     But  I  will  ficrht 
It. out  If  I  can  "  *     The  medical  men  with  one  accord  tried  to  nX 
him  give  up  his  novel-writing.     But  he  smiled  and  put  them  by. 

On  th?  r«T  ^r\  ^'■'''  'A  ^"''^  ^-•'^■"'  '-^"^  ^•■'■^d  to    recast  it. 

un  tie    i«th  May  he  insisted  on  attending  the  election  for  Rov- 

burghshire,  to  be  held  at  Jedburgh,  and  infpite  of  the  unmannerly 

I  reception  he  had  met  with  in  March,  no  dissuasion  would  keep  him 

and  Sir'  W.u  ''^'  '  w"'"'' '"  *'''  'r'''  '''''^'  -'■"''^"•'^  ^"d  blasphemies, 
avoid  n.  ^''^\^'^'f  *°  ^^£f|Pe  f'om  Jedburgh  by  a  back  way  to 
avoid  personal  violence.  The  cries  of  "  Burk  Sir  Walter  "  with 
.Twil  r'  'fl^'^^O"  tl^'-^  occasion,  haunted  him  throughout  his 
Illness  and  on  his  dying  bed.     At  the   Selkirk  election  if  was  Sir 

•  Lockhart's  Life  0/ Scott,  x.  65-6 
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Walter's  duty  as  Sheriff  to  preside,  and  his  family  therefore  made 
no  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from  his  attendance.  There  he  was  so 
well  known  and  loved,  that  in  spite  of  his  Tory  views,  he  was  not 
insulted,  and  the  only  man  who  made  any  attempt  to  hustle  the 
Tory  electors,  was  seized  by  Sir  Walter  with  his  own  hand,  as  he 
got  out  of  his  carriage,  and  committed  to  prison  without  resistance 
till  the  election  day  was  over. 

A  seton  which  had  been  ordered  for  his  head,  gave  him  some 
relief,  and  of  course  the  first  result  was  that  he  turned  immediatelv 
to  his  novel-writing  again,  and  began  Castle  Dangerous  in  July, 
1 83 1, — the  last  July  but  one  which  he  was  to  see  at  all.  He  even 
made  a  little  journey  in  company  with  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  order  to 
see  the  scene  of  the  story  he  wished  to  tell,  and  on  his  return  set 
to  work  with  all  his  old  vigour  to  finish  his  tale,  and  put  the  con- 
cluding touches  to  Coiint  Robert  of  Paris.  But  his  temper  was  no 
longer  what  it  had  been.  He  quarrelled  with  Ballantyne,  partly  for 
his  depreciatory  criticism  of  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  partly  for  his 
growing  tendency  to  a  mystic  and  strait-laced  sort  of  dissent  and 
his  increasing  Liberalism.  Even  Mr.  Laidlaw  and  Scott's  children 
had  much  to  bear.  But  he  struggled  on  even  to  the  end,  and  did 
not  consent  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  voyage  and  visit  to  Italy  till 
his  immediate  work  was  done.  Well  might  Lord  Chief  Baron  Shep- 
herd apply  to  Scott  Cicero's  description  of  some  contemporary  of 
his  own,  who  "  had  borne  adversity  wisely,  who  had  not  been  broken 
by  fortune,  and  who,  amidst  the  buffets  of  fate,  had  maintained 
his  dignity."  There  was  in  Sir  Walter,  I  think,  at  least  as  much 
of  the  Stoic  as  the  Christian.  But  Stoic  or  Christian,  he  was  a 
hero  of  the  old,  indomitable  type.  Even  the  last  fragments  of  his 
imaginative  power  were  all  turned  to  account  by  that  unconquerable 
will,  amidst  the  discouragement  of  friends,  and  the  still  more  dis- 
heartening doubts  of  liis  own  mind.  Like  the  headland  stemming 
a  rough  sea,  he  was  gradually  worn  away,  but  never  crushed. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE    LAST   YEAR. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1831,   the  disease  of  the  brain 
which  had  long  been  in  existence  must  have  made  a  considerable 
step  in  advance.     For  the  first  time  the  illusion  seemed  to  possess 
Sir  Walter  that  he  had  paid  off  all  the  debt  for  which  he  was  liable, 
and  that  he  was  once  more  free  to  give  as  his  generosity  prompted. 
Scott  sent  Mr.  Lockhart  50/.  to  save  his  grandchildren  some  slight 
inconvenience,  and  told  another  of  his  correspondents  that  he  had 
"  put  his  decayed  fortune  into  as  good  a  condition  as  he  could  de- 
sire."    It  was  well,  therefore,  that  he  had  at  last  consented  to  try 
the  effect  of  travel  on  his  health, — not  that  he  could  hope  to  arrest 
by  it  such  a  disease  as  his,  but  that  it  diverted  him  from  the  most 
painful  of  all  efforts,  that  of  trying  anew  the  spell  which  had  at 
last  failed  him,  and  perceiving  in  the  disappointed  eyes  of  his  old 
admirers  that  the  magic  of  his  imagination  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  last  day  of  real  enjoyment  at  Abbotsford — for  when  Sir  Walter 
returned  to  it  to  die,  it  was  but  to  catch  once  more  the  outlines  of 
its  walls,  the  rustle  of  its   woods,  and  the  gleam  of  its  waters, 
through  senses  already  darkened  to  all  less  familiar  and  less  fascin- 
ating visions — was  the  22nd  September,  1831.     On  the  21st,  Words- 
worth had  come  to  bid  his  old  friend  adieu,  and  on  the  22nd — the 
last  day  at  home — they  spent  the   morning  together  in  a  visit  to 
Newark.     It  was  a  day  to  deepen  alike  in  Scott  and  in  Wordsworth 
whatever  of  sympathy  either  of  them  had   with  the   very  different 
genius  of  the  other,  and  that  it  had  this  result  in  Wordsworth's 
case,  we  know  from  the  very  beautiful  poem,- — "  Yarrow  Revisited." 
— and  the  sonnet  wliich  the  occasion  also  produced.     And  even 
Scott,  who  was  so  little  of  a  Wordsworthian,  who  enjoyed  Johnson's 
stately  but  formal  verse,  and  Crabbe's  vivid  Dutch  painting,  more 
than  he  enjoyed  the  poetry  of  the  transcendental  scliool.  must  have 
recurred  that  day  with  more  than    usual  emotion  to   his   favourite 
Wordsworthian   poem.     Soon  after  his   wife's  death,  he   had   re- 
marked in  his  diary  how  finely  "the  effect  of  grief  upon  persons 
who   like   myself   are  highly   susceptible   of  humour  "   had    been 
"touched  by  Wordsworth   in   the    character  of  the  merry   village 
teacher,  Matthew,  whom  Jeffrey  profanely  calls  a  half-crazy,  senti* 
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mental  person."  *  And  long  befoTe  this  time,  during  the  brightest 
period  of  his  life,  Scott  had  made  the  old  Antiquarj-  of  his  novel 
quote  the  same  poem  of  Wordsworth's,  in  a  passage  where  the 
period  of  life  at  which  he  had  now  arrived  is  anticipated  with  sins;u- 
lar  pathos  and  force.  "  It  is  at  such  moments  as  these,"  says  Mr. 
Oldbuck,  "  that  we  feel  the  changes  of  time.  The  same  objects 
are  before  us — those  inanimate  things  which  we  have  gazed  on  in 
wayward  infancy  and  impetuous  youth,  in  anxious  and  scheming 
manhood — they  are  permanent  and  the  same  ;  but  when  we  look 
upon  them  in  cold,  unfeeling  old  age,  can  we,  changed  in  our  temper, 
our  pursuits,  our  feelings, — changed  in  our  form,  our  limbs,  and 
our  strength, — can  we  be  ourselves  called  the  same  ?  or  do  we  not 
rather  look  back  with  a  sort  of  wonder  upon  our  former  selves  as 
beings  separate  and  distinct  from  what  we  now  are  1  The  philoso- 
pher who  appealed  from  Philip  inflamed  with  wine  to  Philip  in  his 
hours  of  sobriety,  did  not  claim  a  judge  so  different  as  if  he  had 
appealed  from  Philip  in  his  youth  to  Philip  in  his  old  age.  I  can- 
not but  be  touched  with  the  feeling  so  beautifully  expressed  in  a 
poem  which  I  have  heard  repeated  : — 

'My  eyes  arc  dim  with  childish  tears, 

My  heart  is  idly  stirr'd, 
For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 

Which  in  those  days  I  heard, 
''"hus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay, 

And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  age  takes  away 

Than  what  it  leaves  behind.' "  t 

Sir  Walter's  memory,  which,  in  spite  of  the  slight  failure  of 
brain  and  the  mild  illusions  to  which,  on  the  subject  of  his  own 
prospects,  he  was  now  liable,  had  as  yet  been  little  impaired — in- 
deed, he  could  still  quote  whole  pages  from  all  his  favourite  authors 
— must  have  recurred  to  those  favourite  Wordsworthian  lines  of 
his  with  singular  force,  as,  with  Wordsworth  for  his  companion,  he 
gazed  on  the  refuge  of  the  last  Minstrel  of  his  imagination  for  the 
last  time,  and  felt'in  himself  how  much  of  joy  in  the  sight,  age  had 
taken  away,  and  how  much,  too,  of  the  haliit  of  expecting  it,  it  had 
unfortunately  left  behind.  Whether  Sir  Walter  recalled  this  poem 
of  Wordsworth's  on  this  occasion  or  not — and  if  he  recalled  it,  his 
delight  in  giving  pleasure  would  assuredly  have  led  him  to  let 
Wordsworth  know  that  he  recalled  it — the  mood  it  paints  was  un- 
questionably that  in  which  his  last  day  at  Abbotsford  was  passed. 
In  the  evening,  referring  to  the  journey  which  was  to  begin  the 
next  day.  he  remarked  that  Fielding  and  Smollett  had  been  driven 
abroad  by  declining  health,  and  that  they  had  never  returned  ; 
while  Wordsworth — willing  perhaps  to  bring  out  a  brighter  feature 
in  tlie  present  picture — regretted  that  the  last  days  of  those  two 
great  novelists  had  not  been  surrounded  by  due  marks  of  respect. 
With  Sir  Walter,  as  he  well  knew,  it  was  different.     The  Liberal 
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Government  that  he  had  so  bitterly  opposed  were  pressing  on  him 
signs  of  the  honour  in  which  he  was  held,  and  a  ship  of  his  Majes- 
ty's navy  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  to  take  him  to  the  Med- 
iterranean. And  Wordsworth  himself  added  his  own  more  durable 
token  of  reverence.  As  long  as  English  poetry  lives,  English- 
men will  know  something  of  that  last  day  of  the  last  Minstrel  at 
Newark : — 

"  Grave  thoughts  ruled  wide  on  that  sweet  day. 

Their  dignity  installing 
In  gentle  bosoms,  while  sere  leaves 

Were  on  the  bough  or  falling; 
But  breezes  play'd,  and  sunshine  gleam'd 

The  forest  to  embolden, 
Redden'd  the  fiery  hues,  and  shot 

Transparence  through  the  golden. 

*'  For  busy  thoughts  the  stream  flow'd  on 

In  foamy  agitation  ; 
And  slept  in  many  a  crystal  pool 

For  quiet  contemplation  : 
No  public  and  no  private  care 

The  free-born  mind  enthralling, 
We  made  a  day  of  happy  hours, 

Our  happy  days  recalling. 


•'  And  if,  as  Yarrow  through  the  woods 

And  down  the  meadow  ranging, 
Did  meet  us  with  unalter'd  face. 

Though  we  were  changed  and  changing  ; 
If  then  some  natural  shadow  spread 

Our  inward  prospect  over. 
The  soul's  deep  valley  was  not  slow 

Its  brightness  to  recover. 

"Eternal  blessings  on  the  Muse 

And  her  divine  employment, 
The  blameless  Muse  who  trains  her  sons 

For  hope  and  calm  enjoyment ; 
Albeit  sickness  lingering  yet 

Has  o'er  their  pillow  brooded, 
And  care  waylays  their  steps — a  sprite 

Not  easily  eluded. 

*  #  *  ♦  # 

"Nor  deem  that  localized  Romance 

Plays  false  with  our  affections  ; 
Unsanctifies  our  tears — made  sport 

For  fanciful  dejections  : 
Ah,  no !  the  visions  of  the  past 

Sustain  the  heart  in  feeling 
Life  as  she  is — our  changeful  Life 

With  friends  and  kindred  dealing. 
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Bear  witness  yc,  whose  thoughts  that  day 

In  Yarrow's  groves  were  centered, 
Who  through  the  silent  portal  arch 

Of  mouldering  Newark  enter'd; 
And  clonib  the  winding  stair  that  once 

Too  timidly  was  mounted 
By  the  last  Minstrel — not  the  last ! — 

Ere  he  his  tale  recounted." 

Thus  did  the  meditative  poetry,  the  day  of  which  was  not  yet,  do 
honour  to  itself  in  doing  homage  to  the  Minstrel  of  romantic  energy 
and  martial  enterprise,  who,  witii  the  school  of  poetry  he  loved, 
was  passing  away. 

On  the  23rd  September  Scott  left  Abbotsford,  spending  five 
days  on  his  journey  to  London ;  nor  would  he  allow  any  of  the  old 
olijects  of  interest'to  be  passed  without  getting  out  of  the  carriage 
to  see  them.  He  did  not  leave  London  for  Portsmouth  till  the 
23rd  October,  but  spent  the  intervening  time  in  London,  where  he 
took  medical  advice,  and  witli  his  old  shrewdness  wheeled  his  chair 
into  the  dark  corner  during  the  physicians'  absence  from  the  room 
to  consult,  tiiat  he  might  read  their  faces  clearly  on  their  return 
without  their  being  able  to  read  his.  They  recognized  traces  of 
brain  disease,  but  Sir  Walter  was  relieved  by  their  comparatively 
favourable  opinion,  for  he  admitted  that  he  had  feared  insanity,  and 
therefore  iiad  "feared  them.''''  On  the  29th  of  October  he  sailed  for 
Malta,  and  on  the  20th  November  Sir  Walter  insisted  on  being 
landed  on  a  small  volcanic  island  which  had  appeared  four  months 
previously,  and  which  disappeared  again  in  a  few  days,  and  on  clam- 
bering about  its  crumbling  lava,  in  spite  of  sinking  at  nearly  every 
step  most  up  to  his  knees,  in  order  that  he  might  send  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  to  his  old  friend  Mr.  Skene.  On  the  22nd  November 
he  reached  Malta,  where  he  looked  eagerly  at  the  antiquities  of  the 
place,  for  he  still  hoped  to  write  a  novel — and,  indeed,  actually 
wrote  one  at  Naples,  which  was  never  published,  called  The  Sie^e 
of  Malta— on.  the  subject  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  who  had  inter- 
ested him  so  much  in  his  youtli.  "From  Malta  Scott  went  to 
N aisles,  whicii  he  reached  on  the  17th  December,  and  where  he 
found  much  pleasure  in  tlie  society  of  Sir  Willian  Cell,  an  invalid 
like  himself,  but  not  one  who,  like  himself,  struggled  against  the 
admission  of  his  infirmities,  and  refused  to  be  carried  when  his 
own  legs  would  not  safely  carry  him.  Sir  William  Cell's  dog 
delighted  the  old  man  ;  he  would  pat  it  and  call  it  *•  Poor  boy !  " 
and  confide  to  Sir  William  how  he  had  at  home  "two  very  fine 
favourite  dogs,  so  large  that  I  am  always  afraid  they  look  too 
large  and  too  feudal  for  my  diminished  income."  In  all  his  letters 
home  he  gave  some  injunction  to  Mr.  Laidlavv  about  the  poor  peo- 
ple and  the  dogs. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  1832.  Goethe  died,  an  event  which  made 
a  great  impression  on  Scott,  who  had  intended  to  visit  Weinier  on 
his  way  back,  on  purpose  to  see  Goethe,  and  this  much  increased 
his  eager  desire  to  return  home.    Accordingly  on  the  iCth  of  April, 
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tlie  Jast  day  on  wliich  he  made  any  entry  in  his  diary,  he  quitted 
Naples  for  Rome,  where  he  stayed  long  enough  only  to  let  his 
daughter  see  something  of  the  place,  and  hurried  off  homewards 
on  the  2ist  of  May.  In  \"enice  he  was  still  strong  enough  to  insist 
on  scrambling  down  into  the  dungeons  adjoining  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs;  and  at  Franlcfort  he  en,tered  a  bookseller's  shop,  when  the 
the  man  brought  out  a  lithograph  of  Abbotsford,  and  Scott  remark- 
ing, "  1  know  that  already,  sir,"  left  the  shop  unrecognised,  more 
than  ever  craving  for  home.  At  Nimeguen,  on  the  9th  of  June, 
while  in  a  steamboat  on  the  Rhine,  he  had  his  most  serious  attack 
of  apoplexy,  but  would  not  discontinue  his  journey,  was  hfted  into 
an  English  steamboat  at  Rotterdam  on  the  nth  of  June,  and  ar- 
rivod  in  London  on  the  13th.  There  he  recognised  his  children, 
and  appeared  to  expect  immediate  death,  as  he  gave  them  repeat- 
edly his  most  solemn  blessing,  but  for  the  most  part  he  lay  at  the 
St.  James's  Hotel,  in  Jermyn  Street,  without  any  power  to  converse. 
There  it  was  that  Allan  Cunningham,  on  walking  home  one  night, 
found  a  group  of  working  men  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  who 
stopped  him  and  asked,  "  as  if  there  was  but  one  death-bed  in 
London,  '  Do  you  know,  sir,  if  this  is  the  street  where  he  is  lying  ?  '  " 
According  to  the  usual  irony  of  destinv,  it  was  while  the  working 
men  were  doing  him  this  hearty  and  unconscious  homage,  that  Sir 
Walter,  whenever  disturbed  by  the  noises  of  the  street,  imagined 
liimself  at  the  polling-booth  of  Jedburgh,  where  the  people  had 
cried  out,  "  Burk  Sir  Walter."  And  it  was  while  lying  here, — only 
now  and  then  uttering  a  few  words. — that  Mr.  Lockhart  says  of 
him,  "  He  expressed  his  will  as  determinedly  as  ever,  and  ex- 
pressed it  with  the  same  apt  and  good-natured'  irony  that  he  was 
wont  to  use." 

Sir  Walter's  great  and  urgent  desire  was  to  return  to  Abbots- 
ford,  and  at  last  his  physicians  yielded.  On  the  7th  of  July  he  was 
lifted  into  his  carriage,  followed  by  his  trembling  and  weeping 
daughters,  and  so  taken  to  a  steamboat,  where  the  captain  gave  up 
his  private  cabin — a  cabin  on  deck — for  his  use.  He  remained  un- 
conscious of  any  change  till  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  when, 
on  the  nth  July,  he  was  placed  again  in  his  carriage,  and  remained 
in  it  quite  unconscious  during  the  first  two  stages  of  the  journey  to 
Tweedside.  But  as  the  carriage  entered  the  valley  of  the  Gala, 
he  began  to  look  about  him.  Presently  he  murmured  a  name  or 
two,  "Gala  water,  surely,— Buckholm,—Torwoodlee."  When  the 
outline  of  the  Eildon  hills  came  in  view,  Scott's  excitement  was 
o-reat,  and  when  his  eye  caught  the  towers  of  Abbotsford,  he  sprang 
up  with  a  cry  of  delight,  and  while  the  towers  remained  in  sight  it 
took  his  physician,  his  son-in-law,  and  his  servant,  to  keep  him  in 
the  carriao-e.  ^Tr.  Laidlaw  was  waiting  for  him.  and  he  met  him 
with  aery,*"  Ha!  Willie  Laidlaw  !  O,  man,  how  often  I  have  thought 
of  vou  ! ''  His  dogs  came  round  his  chair  and  began  to  fawn  on 
him  and  lick  his  hands,  while  Sir  Walter  smiled  or  sobbed  over 
them.  The  next  morning  he  was  wheeled  about  his  garden,  and 
on  the  following  morning  was  out  in  this  way  for  a  couple  of  hours; 
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within  a  day  or  two  he  fancied  that  he  could  write  again,  but  on 
taking  the  pen  into  his  hand,  his  fingers  could  not  clasp  it,  and  he 
sank  back  with  tears  rolling  down  his  cheek.  Later,  when  Laid- 
law  said  in  his  hearing  that  Sir  Walter  had  had  a  little  repose,  he 
replied,  "  No,  Willie  Tno  repose  for  Sir  Walter  but  in  the  grave. "l 
As  the  tears  rushed  from  his  eyes,  hig  old  pride  revived.  "  Friends," 
he  said,  "  don't  let  me  expose  myself — get  me  to  bed, — that  is  the 
only  place." 

After  this  Sir  Walter  never  left  his  room.  Occasionally  he 
dropped  off  into  delirium,  and  the  old  painful  memory. — that  cry 
of  ''  Burk  Sir  Walter," — might  be  again  heard  on  his  lips.  He 
lingered,  however,  till  the  21st  September, — more  than  two  months 
from  the  day  of  his  reaching  home,'  and  a  year  from  the  day  of 
Wordsworth's  arrival  at  Abbotsford  before  his  departure  for  the 
Mediterranean,  with  only  one  clear  interval  of  consciousness,  on 
Monday,  the  17th  September.  On  that  day  Mr.  Lockhart  was 
called  to  Sir  Walter's  bedside  with  the  news  that  he  had  awaked  in 
a  state  of  composure  and  consciousness,  and  wished  to  see  him. 
" '  Lockhart,'  he  said,  '  I  may  have  but  a  minute  to  speak  to  you. 
My  dear,  be  a  good  man, — be  virtuous, — be  religious, — be  a  good 
man.  Nothing  else  will  give  you  any  comfort  when  you  come  to  lie 
here.'  He  paused,  and  I  said,  '  Shall  I  send  for  Sophia  and  Anne  ?  ' 
'  No,'  said  he,  'don't  disturb  them.  Poor  souls  !  1  know  they  were 
up  all  night.  God  bless  you  all ! ' "  With  this  he  sank  into  a  very 
tranquirsleep,  and,  indeed,  he  scarcely  afterwards  gave  any  sign  of 
consciousness  except  for  an  instant  on  the  arrival  of  his  sons.  And 
so  four  days  afterwards,  on  the  day  of  the  autumnal  equinox  in 
1832,  at  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon,  on  a  glorious  autumn 
day,  with  every  window  wide  open,  and  the  ripple  of  the  Tweed 
over  its  pebbles  distinctly  audible  in  his  room,  he  passed  away, 
"his  eldest  son  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes."  He  died  a  month 
after  completing  his  sixty-first  year.  Nearly  seven  years  earlier, 
on  the  7th  December,  1825,  he  had  in  his  diary  taken  a  survey  of 
his  own  health  in  relation  to  the  age  reached  by  his  father  and 
other  members  of  his  family,  and  had  stated  as  the  result  of  his 
considerations,  "  Square  the  odds  and  good  night.  Sir  Walter, 
about  sixty.  I  care  not  if  I  leave  my  name  unstained  and  my  fam- 
ily property  settled.  Sat  est  w'xtsse."  Thus  he  lived  just  a  year— 
but  a  year  of  gradual  death — beyond  his  own  calculation. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
THE  END   OF  THE  STRUGGLE. 

Sir  Walter  certainly  left  his  '•  name  unstained,"  unless  the 
serious  mistakes  natural  to  a  sanguine  temperament  such  as  his 
are  to  be  counted  as  stains  upon  his  name ;  and  if  they  are.  where 
among  the  sons  of  men  would  you  find  many  unstained  names  as 
nob  e  as  his  with  such  a  stain  upon  it  ?     He  was  not  only  sensi- 
tively honourable  in  motive,  but,  when  he  found  what  evil  his  san- 
guine temper  had  worked,  he  used  his  gigantic  powers  to  repair  it 
as  bamson  used  his  great  strength  to  repair  the  mischief  he  had 
inadvertently  done  to  Israel.     But  with  all   his  exertions  he  had 
not,  when  death  came  upon  him,  cleared  off  much  more  than  half 
his   obligations.     There    was    still  54,000^    to   pay.     But   of  this, 
22  000/.  was  secured  in  an  insurance  on  his  life,  and  there  were  be- 
sides a  thousand  pounds  or  two  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  which 
had  not  been  applied  to  the  extinction  of  the  debt.  ■  Mr  Cadell 
his  publisher,  accordingly  advanced  the  remaining  30,000/  on  the 
security  of   Sir  Walter's  copyrights,   and  on  the  21st   February 
i«33,  the  general  creditors  were  paid  in  full,  and  I\Ir.  Cadell  re- 
rnained  the  only  creditor  of   the  estate.     In  February,   1847,  Sir 

)«fl  M  Ta  n*"^  '''°"5  ^^''°"^^'  d'^d  childless  ;  and  in  May, 
\lt\  ™'"-  Cadell  gave  a  discharge  in  full  of  all  claims,  including 
the  bond  for  10,000/.  executed  by  Sir  Walter  during  the  stru-alel 
of  Constable  and  Co.  to  prevent  a  failure,  on  the  transfer  to  hmi  of 
all  the  copyrights  of  Sir  Walter,  including  "  the  results  of  some 
literary  exertions  of  the  sole  surviving  executor."  which  1  conject- 
ure to  mean  the  copyright  of  the  admirable  biography  of  Sir  Walter 
bcott  in  ten  volumes,  to  which  I  have  made  .such  a  host  of  refer- 
ences—probably the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  biograpliy  rich  in 
great  materials,  which  our  language  contains.  And  thus,  nearly 
fifteen  years  after  Sir  Walter's  death,  the  debt  which,  within  six 
years,  he  had  more  than  half  discharged,  was  at  last,  throu-h  the 
value  of  the  copyrights  he  had  left  behind  him,  finally  extingu'ished 
and  tne  small  estate  of  Abbotsford  left  cleared. 

Sir  Walter's  effort  to  found  a  new  house  was  even  less  success- 
lul  than  the  effort  to  endow  it.  His  eldest  son  died  childless  In 
i«39  he -vent  to  Madras, as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  15th  Hus- 
sars, and  subsequently  commanded  that  regiment.      He  was  as 
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much  beloved  by  the  officers  of  his  regiment  as  his  father  had  been 
by  his  own  friends,  and  was  in  every  sense  an  accomplished  sol- 
dier, and  one  whose  greatest  anxiety  it  was  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  privates  as  well  as  of  the  officers  of  his  regiment.  He  took 
great  pains  in  founding  a  library  for  the  soldiers  of  his  corps,  and 
his  only  legacy  out  of  his  own  family  was  one  of  100/  to  this  library. 
The  cause  of  his  death  was  his  having  exposed  himself  rashly  to 
the  sun  in  a  tiger-hunt,  in  August,  1846;  he  never  recovered  from 
the  fever  which  was  the  immediate  consequence.  Ordered  home 
for  his  health,  he  died  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1847.  His  brother  Charles  died  before  him.  He  was 
rising  rapidly  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  was  taken  to  Persia 
by  Sir  John  MacNeill,  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  as  attach^  and 
private  secretary.  But  the  climate  struck  him  down,  and  he  died 
at  Teheran,  almost  immediately  on  his  arrival,  on  the  28th  October, 
1841.  Both  the  sisters  had  died  previously.  Anne  Scott,the  younger 
of  the  two,  whose  health  had  suffered  greatly  during  the  prolonged 
anxiety  of  her  father's  illness,  died  on  the  Midsummer-day  of  the 
year  following  her  father's  death  :  and  Sophia,  Mrs.  Lockhart, 
died  on  the  ijtii  May,  1837.  Sir  Walter's  eldest  grandchild,  John 
Hugh  Lockhart,  for  whom  the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  were  writ- 
ten, died  before  his  grandfather  ;  indeed  Sir  Walter  heard  of  the 
child's  death  at  Naples.  The  second  son,  Walter  Scott  Lockhart 
Scott,a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  died  at  Versailles,  on  theioth  January, 
1853.  Charlotte  Harriet  Jane  Lockhart,  who  was  married  in  1847 
to  James  Robert  Hope-Scott,  and  succeeded  to  the  Abbotsford 
estate,  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  26th  October,  1858,  leaving  three 
children,  of  .whom  only  one  survives.  Walter  Michael  and  Mar- 
garet Anne  Hope-Scott  both  died  in  infancy.  The  only  direct 
descendant,  therefore,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  now  Mary  Monica 
Hope-Scott  who  was  born  on  the  2nd  October,  1852,  the  grand- 
child of  Mrs.  Lockhart,  and  the  great-grandchild  of  the  founder  of 
Abbotsford. 

There  is  something  of  irony  in  such  a  result  of  the  Herculean 
labours  of  Scott  to  found  and  endow  a  new  branch  of  the  clan  of 
Scott.  When  fifteen  years  after  his  death  the  estate  was  at  length 
freed  from  debt,  all  his  own  children  and  the  eldest  of  his  grand- 
children were  dead  ;  and  now  forty-six  years  have  elapsed,  and 
there  only  remains  one  girl  of  his  descendants  to  borrow  his  name 
and  live  in  the  halls  of  which  he  was  so  proud.  And  yet  this,  and 
this  onlv,  was  wanting  to  give  something  of  the  grandeur  of  tragedy 
to  the  end  of  .Scott's  great  enterprise.  He  valued  his  works  little 
compared  with  the  house  and  lands  which  they  were  to  be  the 
means  of  gaining  for  his  descendants  ;  yet  every  end  for  which  he 
struggled  so  gallantly  is  all  but  lost,  while  his  works  have  gained 
more  of  added  lustre  from  the  losing  battle  whicli  he  fought  so 
long,  than  they  could  ever  have  gained  from  his  success. 

What  there  was  in  him  of  true  grandeur  could  never  have  been 
seen,  had  the  fifth  act  of  his  life  been  less  tragic  than  it  was. 
Generous,  large-hearted,  and  magnanimous  as  Scott  was,  there  was 
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something  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  that  fell  short  of  what  men 
need  for  their  highest  ideal  of  a  strong  man.  Unbroken  success, 
unrivalled  popularity,  imaginative  effort  flowing  almost  as  steadily 
as  the  current  of  a  stream, — these  are  characteristics,  which,  even 
when  enhanced  as  they  were  in  his  case,  by  the  power  to  defy 
physical  pain,  and  to  live  in  his  imaginative  world  when  his  body 
was  writhing  in  torture,  fail  to  touch  the  heroic  point.  And  there 
was  nothing  in  Scott,  while  he  remained  prosperous,  to  relieve 
adequately  the  glare  of  triumphant  prosperity.  His  religious  and 
moral  feeling,  though  strong  and  sound,  was  purely  regulative,  and 
not  always  even  regulative,  where  his  inward  principle  was  not  re- 
flected in  the  opinions  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived.  The  finer 
spiritual  element  in  Scott  was  relatively  deficient,  and  so  the 
strength  of  the  natural  man  was  almost  too  equal,  complete,  and 
glaring.  Something  that  should  "tame  the  glaring  white  "  of  that 
broad  sunshine,  was  needed  ;  and  in  the  years  of  reverse,  when 
one  gift  after  another  was  taken  away,  till  at  length  what  he  called 
even  his  "magpc  wand  "'  was  broken,  and  the  old  man  struggled 
on  to  the  last,  without  bitterness,  without  defiance,  without  murmur- 
ing, but  not  without  such  sudden  flashes  of  subduing  sweetness  as 
melted  away  the  anger  of  the  teacher  of  his  childhood, — that  some- 
thing seemed  to  be  supplied.  Till  calamity  came,  Scott  appeared  to 
be  a  nearly  complete  natural  man,  and  no  more.  Then  first  was 
perceived  in  him  something  above  nature,  something  which  could 
endure  though  every  end  in  life  for  which  he  had  fought  so  boldly 
should  be  defeated, — something  which  could  endure  and  more  than 
endure,  which .  could  shoot  a  soft  transparence  of  its  own 
through  his  years  of  darkness  and  decay.  That  there  was  nothing 
very  elevated  in  Scott's  personal  or  moral,  or  political  or  lit- 
erary ends, — that  he  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  himself 
as  one  who  was  bound  to  leave  the  earth  better  than  he  found 
it,— that  he  never  seems  to  have  so  much  as  contemplated  a 
social  or  political  reform  for  which  he  ought  to  contend, — that  he 
lived  to  some  extent  like  a  child  blowing  .soap-bubbles,  the  bright- 
est and  most  gorgeous  of  which— the  Abbotsford  bubble- vanished 
before  his  eyes,  is  not  a  take-off  from  the  charm  of  his  career,  but 
adds  to  it  the  very  speciality  of  its  fascination.  For  it  was  his  en- 
tire unconsciousness  of  moral  or  spiritual  efforts,  the  simple 
straightforward  way  in  which  he  laboured  for  ends  of  the  most 
ordinary  kind,  which  made  it  clear  how  much  greater  the  man  was 
than  his  ends,  how  great  was  the  mind  and  character  which  pros- 
perity failed  to  display,  but  which  became  visible  at  once  so  .soon 
as  the  storm  came  down  and  the  night  fell.  Few  men  who  battle 
avowedly  for  the  right,  battle  for  it  with  the  calm  fortitude,  the 
cheerful  equanimity,  with  which  Scott  battled  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments and  to  save  his  family  from  ruin.  He  stood  high  amongst 
those — 

"  Who  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  forelieads," 
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among  tnose  who  have  been  able  to  display — 

"  One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  jn  will, 
To  strive,  to  seelc,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 

And  it  was  because  the  man  was  so  much  greater  than  the  ends 
for  which  he  strove,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  grandeur  in  the  tragic 
fate  which  denied  them  to  him,  and  yet  exhibited  to  all  the  world 
the  infinite  superiority  of  the  striver  himself  to  the  toy  he  was  thus 
passionately  craving. 


TH£  END 
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